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THIS  volume  has  been  prepared  to  help  the  earoeat  teachera  of 
cbildren,  No  better  plan  tban  llie  preeentnlion  of  actusil  lessons 
wbicli  sliow  llie  app]iculion  of  the  principles  of  education  could  be 
derised.  It  is  no  admitted  fact  tliat  tbe  teaching  in  Quincy  reached 
%  point  of  general  excellence  liitlicTto  unattiiinod.  These  k'ssona 
are  with  few  exceptions  pen  pUotogiaphs  of  ordinrtry  scliool-room 
work  ;  many  were  sketclied  while  tlie  teacher  wsig  unconscious 
that  any  thing  more  than  the  usual  tiotea  of  a  visitor  were  beiug 
taken.  They  are  not  presented  aa  motlels  to  be  copied,  but  rfUlier  as 
tyiies  to  be  studied.  The  principle  guiding  the  selection  was  briffly 
this— the  best  whenever  and  wherever  found.  Tlie  book  ia  not  a 
manual:  of  the  Quincy  course  of  study;  the  material  having  been 
gathered,  the  author  arranged  tt  in  accordance  with  the  latest  and 
best  educational  thought.  To  have  reported  merely  the  verbal  col- 
loquy between  teaclier  and  pupila  would  have  been  of  little  ser- 
-rice ;  hence  the  descriptions  which  accompany  and  form  part  of 
every  lesson.  It  has  been  the  aini  of  the  author  to  make  the  Bcene 
live  flgnin  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  aid  hns  been  obtained  from 
many  sources.  No  words  ciin  expreBS  the  vnlue  of  the  inspiration 
and  instruction  derived  fioiu  nmay  years'  study  of  Col.  Parker's 
matchless  work.  He  !inB  ever  seemed  Hie  greaieat  of  living  teachers. 
Tbe  superintendent  and  teachers  of  Quincy*  have  rendered  the 
author  indispensable  aid,  and  lo  them  grateful  thanks  are  rendered. 
The  advice  and  auggestions  of  Prof.  Thomas  W.  Balliet  and  Miss 
Mary  A.  Spear,  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School— the  latter  for- 
merly of  Quincy — have  been  invaluable. 

The  writer  has  had  before  her  continually  that  vast  number  of 
teachers  who  believe  that  education  h  ihe  realization  of  the  highest 
possibilities  of  the  cliild,  and  whrt  are  working  unceasingly  to  make 
it  «n*.h  ;  to  them  she  dedicates  this  book. 

-«j  at  thosB  whosB  lessons  are  reported  ta  tJifa  book  are  left  ia  QUL1107. 


"Go,  to-day,  into  the  Qi»(nc7  Hchoola,  and  in  a  few  momentfi  two  or  three 
^rouiig  c-hildi-Bii,  standing^  about  an  earth  board,  and  handling-  a  little  heap  of 
molstienecl  clay,  wlil  shape  out  for  you  acoDLtneut,  with  its  mouiilaitia,  rivers, 
depressions,  and  coast  indentaliant;,  d»*«iK:imliJig  iipou  it  the  priiiiilpal  ciUeg, 

and  giving^  a  general  idea  or  Its  georraphit^al  peculiarilies Thf  cliildcen 

tlieri  (uiiditr  the  old  svatemj  could  glibly  tell  what  a  peninsula  was,  but  they  did 
not  know  one  when  they  lived  on  it. 

"  lu  the  upper  grainiuar  as  well  hh  in  the  lowest  primaiy  there  was  an  etitlre 
chau^e  of  s|jirit.  It  was  cenalaiy  most  pleasant  to  go  into  the  rooins  and  feel 
the  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness,  activity,  and  inierest  which  pervaded  theiu." — 
Charlea  Francia  Adams,  Jr.,  in  "'  The  JVem  Departure." 

"The  schools  of  this  town  (Quincy)  have  suddenly  hecome  celebrated  to  a 
decree  unprecedented  In  the  history  of  any  town  of  its  size  in  America.  They 
have  been  so  uiimerously  visite4l  hy  school  superintendents,  teachers,  and 
newspaper  reporters,  even  from  distant  cities  and  States,  that  reatrictiona  were 
requirea  to  prevent  the  OTercro\vdine  of  certaia  rooms,  or  interference  with 
schn(il-wnrk,  A  surpluH  of  vohmteerB  from  abroad  have  tendered  their  services 
gratuitously  as  as&istaut  teachers,  that  they  ojigbt  thus  thoroughly  learn  the 
<Juincy  methods. 

"The  chiidi-en  write  English  earlier,  writB  more,  and  write  It  better  throvtgh- 
out  a^i  the  schoiihof  the  town,  than  is  the  case  in  all  the  schotjlsof  any  other 

town  withio  my  kuuwleJg'e  in  our  country The  trainini?  hi  expression  la 

remarkable." — lion.  B.  (/.  Noithrop,  Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Educiition,  m '"  Education." 

'■The  w(>rk  itself  was  a  prodigious  Bucce.«s.  and  the  reconstructed  schools  of 
Quirey  were  visited  by  thou^andsi  of  eajrer  observera.  Superior  teachers  came 
t<»  study  and  wwrk  in  them,  often  without  compensation,  and  went  foi-tb  to  bear 
the  new  J]atue  to  other  communities.  The  result  baa  been  that  eleiuentaty  in- 
structiou  has  received  a  ntlKhty  impulse  toward  tJi©  methods  and  freedom  of 
nature  from  the  Qiurtcy  experiment."— i?ei".  A.  D.  Moyo.  fiee  artide  in  Jour- 
nal of  Editctition,  "  2'he  Ne^w  Education  and  Colonel  Parker.''^ 

"An  examination  of  the  schools  of  Quincy  In  connection  with  the  other 
schools  of  Norfolk  County,  which  was  made  in  )«;9,  aftei-  the  improvements 
had  been  Kotiie  time  inaupursited,  showeil  that  the  schooifi  of  Qiiliiev  ranked 
from  twelve  to  twenty -flve  ptr  cent  above  the  average  of  the  to«  ns  ct  Norfolk 
CouDty.  The  apj>recfatloii  of  the  Quincy  work  is  proved  by  tlie  number  of 
teaehem  drawn  fitun  Qnlney  to  take  more  lucrative  posiilons  eisewbt-re;  and 
especially  by  the  number  of  grauimar-RchonJ  piinclpuls  tjikeii  to  flU  the  ofdce 
of  school  superintendent,  an  ofllce  which  each  principal  thus  taken  is  filling 
with  wiiecesw. 

"While  the  critics  are  condemning,  (the  Quincy  methndR)  I  hey  are  found  to 
be  dilig-t-iit  in  applying  tlienn;  and  wJien  well  meorporated  into  their  own  work, 
the  sanm  (wtsuus.  unconacioiifly  to  themselves  perhaps,  will  be  bold  lo  claim 
the  methods  a.**  of  their  own  originating.  ....  The  methoda  of  the  Qninej/ 
fchools  nre  the  mt^Hiods  nhich  hftve  breti  used  uud  are  heivg  adapted  u-h^rever 
they  are  known  and  UHde>  Jt/of/ff,  und  teherever  the  teaehem  liuve  the  skill  and 
ihejpermisaion  to  empioif  them."— Gear  ye  A.  Walton,  of  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  in  '^'  Methods  of  the  SchooU  of  Quincj/,  Mam."  {"Education," 
September,  October^  1883). 
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THE  two  words  "Quiocy  Methods"  have  stirred  up  a  most  re- 
markable discussioa  among  American  teacliyra,  Quiiicy,  a 
snbtirb  of  Boston,  only  knowo  before  its  llie  home  of  the  Ad  anises,  the 
Quiiicys,  and  for  the  productioa  of  a  superior  luod  of  granite,  rose 
to  fame  Boleiy  llirough  its  schools.  The  School  Committee:  of  Quiiicy, 
of  which  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  was  a  member,  it  appears,  Lad 
arrived  at  the  coqcIusioq  tlmt  they  needed  as  superintcndcut  some 
who  comprelieoded  llie  problem  of  rightly  miDiateritig  to  the 
mental  and  moral  growth  of  childhood,  and  appoioted  to  that  post 
Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  who  had  Just  returued  from  a  two-years 
course  Id  pedagogics  and  philosophy  iii  Germany. 

Under  tbe  direction  of  Col.  Parker  the  schoola  underwent  a  re- 
markable transformation.  In  the  words  of  Hon.  J,  W.  DicUinsoo, 
iretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  "  In  less 
than  a  year  after  tbey  were  placed  under  ihe  chary^i  of  Col.  F.  W. 
Parker  the  teachers  had  become  indoctrinated  with  his  ideas  and 
methods,  aud  in  consequence  the  schools  were  -wonderfully  trana- 
furmed.  The  primary  schools  dL-serve  especial  mention.  I  made  a 
careful  comparison  of  thuir  nutlioda,  ami  ilio  lesulta  obtained  with 
lUose  of  lUe  best  prlmBry-scliomls  I  kne^  in  tuwo  or  city,  and  was 
surprised  at  the  great,  .soperioniy  (^f  the  Quincy  work." 

The  reconslrucliou  of  ihe  Quiiicy  sclmolB caused  ih^m  to  be  visited 
Ijy  111  ou  sands  of  earnest  teachers;  leiaiiiig  journals  aent  correBp4ind- 
ents  to  describe  the  work  at  leni^lh.  In  1879  a  series  of  "Quincy 
Letters,"  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  8.  C.  F.  Ilallowell,  appeared  in  the 
PhiladelpliJa  Ledger,  nnd  [Utracted  wide-spread  attention.  Especially 
upon  me  these  grapbic  sketches  prudnced  a  profound  itnpreasion.  A 
graduate  of  a  Massaclmsetla  Normal  ScLoo!;  a  (ent-her  of  tfuchera 
fOi*  year's,  fii-^t  ia  ihe  Philailelpbia  Noratal  Sebool,  and  later  in  tbe 
ichcrs'  Institutes  of  Puunsylvanin,  i  Jiad  been  forced  to  the  coticlu- 
hat  the  results  of  the  methoda  employed  in  our  scliools  were  ex- 


ceeding^  barren,  to  say  the  least.  I  tunied  for  light  to  the  writiDgs  of 
that  greatest  of  modern  educators.  Froebel.  and  through  a  course  of 
Kindergarten  training  begun  to  obtain  an  in^igUi  into  the  possibilities 
and  necessities  of  child-nature.  The  address  made  by  Col.  Parker 
before  the  National  Eklucational  Association  at  Chautauqua  marked 
him  in  my  mind  and  thai  of  majiy  others,  not  merely  as  tlte  "com- 
ing educator,"  but  as  the  educator  ^bo  had  come,  and  was  already 
doing  his  work  among  us.  In  the  following  September  (1880)  I  wenl 
to  Quincy  to  see  what  that  work  was. 

There  I  found  the  ordinary  Primary  schoolroom — ^the  common  ap- 
partenacces,  the  usual  number  of  pupils  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher, 
but  teaching  of  a  remarkable  chanicter.  It  was  development,  not 
acquisition  ;  growtli,  instead  of  accretion.  It  was  the  gaining  of 
strength,  mental,  mora!,  and  physical,  through  self  activity.  It  was 
educalioQ  by  work,  using  work  as  a  distinct  mond  ageut:  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  children  doing  it.  In  fact  the 
tMchiog  was  tbe  teaching  of  Ibe  Kindergarten.  A  few  weeks*  ob> 
serration  of  the  schools  decided  me  to  stuily  this  new  and  attmctive 
phase  of  education.  After  filling  my  Institute  engagements  I  be- 
came the  follf>wtiig  year  a  member  of  Cot.  Parker's  class  in  Didactics 
at  Martha's  Vineyard.  Tlie  insight  into  the  iheorr  thus  gained, 
made  me  still  more  desirous  to  watch  the  practice,  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  year  of  ISSl  I  was  again  io  Quincy.  and  through 
the  kindness  of  Superintendent  Brown  {Col,  Parker  baring  been  ap- 
pointed a  supervisor  of  the  Boston  schools).  I  was  permitted  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  Training  Class,  also  the  weekly  meetings 
of  the  teachers.  These  advantages,  added  to  assiduous  visiting  of 
the  schools  themselves,  gave  me  materials  for  copious  notes,  and  at 
the  end  of  my  stay  I  wa%  rich  in  sketches  of  tbe  Quincy  work. 

Returning  to  my  Institute  work.  I  was  called  upon  to  tell  what  I 
had  seen  and  heard  in  Quincy.  I  found  that  there  were  multitudes 
of  leaebcrs  who  were  disappointed  with  the  results  of  their  hard  but 
unsatisfactory  labo^^  and  were  anxious  to  know  of  better  waysw 

To  them  I  presented  the  dialinguishing  features  of  the  Quincy 
work: 

1.  TtaeJOTOoalifeof  ttiesdwx^aiidtliseaBndealripaf  teadMraadpapOa. 

&  Bygrouptng  their  pupils  tin  tbe  lower  fmdea)  Uwy  obUiaed  many  oC  the 
benefits  of  indiridael  Ifchlng. 

&  The  skOlfol  laae  of  a  sraakamoant  and  vwfptf  of  "  Bosr-Work.'' 

4.  Lenoas  In  sabjeeta  noC  imal^  taocHt-llrairfQc,  ]lodeKi«.  Fkbi.  Ookir. 
Satucal  HtetocTi  •■<:> 
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&  Tbe  cowctant  use  of  Drawing  &d  a  tneatig  of  expreaeioa. 
f.  Use  of  text-books  as  rcpositai-ieB  of  knowledge. 
•7.  Amount  and  variety  of  Supplementary  Reading. 

8.  Substitution  of  the  expresaion  of  oi-if^iual  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
for  the  old-fasJiloned  memoriter  recitation. 

9.  Carefully  varied  programme,  whose  order  was  knoum  only  to  tk^  teacher. 

10.  The  atmosphere  of  happy  work  which  encompassed  teachers  aad  pupUe. 
JL  Disorder  not  worrying  the  teacher  and  wasting  her  time. 
IS.  The  confidence,  courtesy,  and  respe<;t  characterizing  the  albitude  not  only 

pupils  to  teaohpr,  but  teacher  to  puptls. 

13.  The  absence  of  ticolding,  suubbing.  or  spying. 

U.  The  dignity,  self -possession,  and  lack  of  self-conscioiisnesB  of  pnpila. 

15.  The  making  of  the  chiid  the  objective  point,  and.  not  Couises  of  Study, 

.minadonB,  or  promotions. 
30,  The  great  economy,  naturalness,  and  practlcahility  of  the  devices  em- 
ployed. 

17.  The  marked  attention  paid  to  the  so-called  dull  pupils. 

18.  The  evident  growth  of  moral  power. 

19.  The  remarkable  skill  of  the  teachers  evidencing  their  comprehension  of 
underlyirg  principles, 

30.  The  wonderful  originality  and  individuality  of  the  teachers— none  being 
itora;  the  devices  used  varying  from  day  to  day. 

81.  The  high  ideal  set  beforti  the  teachers  by  tlie  Superintend  en  I,  and  their 
hearty  co-operation  with  him  in  striving  to  attain  it. 

•*.  The  absence  of  machinery,  and  the  alisolnts  freedom  from  any  fl.Kcd  or 
prescriijed  mode  of  work,  each  teacljer  being  encouraged  to  invent  and  try  any 
device  not  violating  fundamental  laws. 

23.  Examinations  aimed  to  test  the  teacliei-'s  power  to  teach. 

Si.  Examinationa  such  as  to  test  tije  cblldi'ea'B  power  to  do,  not  their  power 
to  memorize. 

It  "was  liarTnnnioua  ednration; — the  moral  and  pliysicnl  natures 
•were  recognized  and  trained  along  wiUi  I  lie  meiitiU.  Tliore  was 
that  ahernatioD  of  nct1<<ii  wliich  results  in  plcastng  aiul  useful 
■variety  of  work  and  play.  There,  too,  \v;is  llie  miteaaitii,^  iraininjf 
in  gofid  habils,  the  unremiuiug  exprcisp  of  ilit;  Ijoiier  naiuic  ami  llie  ' 
^nobicst  impulses.  It  was,  in  brief,  c.hUd  giirdenitig.  iset  to  tend  the 
human  plants  placed  in  the  suii&hitif^  of  Uiclr  ^^cTuKii-rooms,  tliese 
tcacliere  sought  to  k-arn  the  diviue  laws  -wijiuli  guveraed  llieir 
development,  and  watched  each  miud  to  see  what  helped  or  hindered 
growtlu  Hence  the  dull  children,  like  backward  plants,  received 
most  care  and  pains.  It  is  true  that  the  piipilH  were  tiiught  to  read 
•nd  write,  and  ultimately  to  cipher;  that  is,  the  fonii  of  llie  work 
done  belonged  to  the  old  education,  hut  the  itleal  being  no  longer 
•he  giiining  of  skill  and  knowledge,  but  the  higher  one  of  groAVth, 
I  spirit  in  which  it  was  doue  wits  of  the  new.  The  old  order 
med  literally  to  liave  passed  away,  aad  a  new  atmosphere  of 


euthusiastic  but  normal  activity  flUed  these  schoola  ;  a  new  attrac- 
tioa  held  these  happy  pupils,  fielf-poieed,  self -con  trolled,  all  in  Lheir 
places  without  jar  or  effort. 

Tlie  i  merest  rr.auifeted  by  my  audiences  waa  both  encouragiDg 
and  sigDiflcant;  but  I  doubted  if  my  listeners  could  improve  lheir 
schools  from  the  ontlinea  I  had  given  them.  To  nid  tlieni  pmcticaliy 
I  felt  that  I  must  know  more  of  Quiocy  mjself.  So  I  decided  to 
returti  to  QuiDcy  at  the  close  of  the  Institute  season  for  further 
fitudy.  In  February,  18B3,  Mr.  Amoa  M.  Kellogg,  editor  of  the  New 
York  School  Journal,  proposed  the  preparation  of  a  booli  -which 
flhould  cousist  of  slcetches  of  actual  lessons  lakeo  directly  from  the 
schoolrooms  of  Qiiiiicy.  Had  the  requiremetii  been  for  n  book  ou 
tlje  pkilodophy  of  teaching  I  should  never  bave  entertaioed  the 
proposal ;  but  T  tliougbt  I  could  be  eyes  and  ears  for  such  as  could 
not  go  to  Quincy  to  see  and  hear  for  themselves,  and  consented  to 
try  to  prepare  a  book.  To  accumuhite  the  needed  materials  I  spent 
the  ensuing  snring  in  Quincy,  taking  reports  of  lessons,  and  llie 
summer  following  I  attenilod  Col.  Parker'a  second  course  of  lectures 
on  Didactics  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Listening  day  after  day,  notebook  in  hand,  to  those  wonderful 
"Talks  ou  Teaching."  ilie  tiigheat  exprassion  of  pedngogical  truth 
ever  uttered  in  tiiis  couoiryj  it  occurred  to  me  that  tlie  publication 
of  ray  notes  of  these  lectures  (tlie  principles  of  the  Quincy  leaching) 
would  Ally  precede  the  coming  book  of  praciice. 

To  this  suggestion  Col,  Parker  generously  replied  :  "The  notes 
are  yours— do  with  them  what  you  will  ;  but  I  must  first  revise 
before  I  can  endorse."  Though  laboring  like  a  giant  in  his  new 
field  of  work — the  priucipalship  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
Chicago — the  proposed  revision  became  really  a  re-wrlting,  and  the 
book  proved  to  be  more  bis  "  Talks"  than  any  "Notes"  of  mine.  But 
ho  chose  that  the  title  should  be  what  it  is,  "  Talks  on  Teaching  " 
being  fluished,  1  Bpcnt  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  taking  re- 
ports of  lessons  in  Quincy.  During  the  summer  I  attended  Col. 
Parker's  third  and  last  course  of  lectures  upon  Didactics.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1883,  I  went  to  Normal  Park,  where  I  had  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  School.  Here  I  knew  I  could 
best  arrange  the  immense  mass  of  material  gathered  in  my  five  visits 
to  Quincy,  because  I  should  be  surrounded  with  the  Quincy  atmot- 
phere,  and  could  watch  the  Quincy  work  in  its  latest  phase  of 
development. 

The  great  labor  of  selecting,   arranging,   and  writing  out   my 
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rolumiQOUB  reports  of  lessons  resulted  in  over- work  and  ill-health ; 
hence  the  delay  ia  the  appearance  of  the  book.  It  was  planned  at 
first  to  include  the  teaching  of  the  whole  eight  years  in  one  volume, 
but  this  waa  found  to  be  impossible,  and  the  four  primary  yeara 
only  are  given.  The  remaining  material,  illustrating  Die  work  of 
the  grammar  grades,  may  form  another  volume,  should  Ijealth  and 
the  pressure  of  other  dutiea  permit.  , 

LELIA  E.  PATRID(^E, 
Coos  CouMTir  NoiucM.  Sobool, 
NoRHJU.  Park,  Ilu 
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1.  These  lessons  should  not  be  copied.  "IraitatioQ  never  leads 
to  creation."— (7(oJf.  Parker.  The  teachers  of  Quincy  achieved  re- 
markable results  becniLse  they  studied  Iiow  mind  grows  and  invented 
tbeir  own  "  methods/'  instead  of  copying  lliose  of  othera.     Do  not 

COPT. 

2.  The  "Purpose  of  the  Lessona"  ta  given  to  enable  inexperienced 
teachcra  to  discern  the  sfefidy  lending  loward  the  main  thought,  and 
the  skilful  introduction  of  minor  points. 

8.  Speciiil  prepamtion  for  dally  lessons  by  the  teacher  ia  an  indis- 
pensable element  of  success.  For  the  purpose  of  calling  attenlioo  to 
this  important  part  of  teaching,  detailed  mention  ia  made  of  the 
work  done  previous  to  each  lesson. 

4.  By  "Preparation  of  Lessons"  by  children  too  young  to  Btudj 
books,  is  meant  what  is  already  in  the  roind  of  the  pupils.  The 
teacher  must  know  llie  pupils'  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  teachers  must  begin  tohere  ths  children  are,  in  order  to  take  the 
right  length  of  step  to  connect  the  known  with  the  unknown. 

5.  As  Iho  making  out  ol  pluns  of  lessons  is  a  most  difflcult  thing, 
the  teacher's  statement  of  whiit  she  proposes  to  do  step  by  step,  ia 
placed  before  every  lesson.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  ia  always  carried  out,  unimportant  details  are  often 
changed ;  because  the  true  teacher  follows  her  pupiia  while  she  leads 
them. 

6.  The  "  Notes  and  Comments"  are  generally  intended  to  lead  the 
reader  to  observe  what  miglit  olherwise  be  overlooked. 

7.  To  avoid  embarrsLSsing  personalities  no  real  names  or  true  ini' 
tlala  are  given  in  the  book>  excL'pt  those  of  Mr.  Shatiuck  and  Mr- 
Carter.  Even  the  names  of  th<4 different  schools  are  changed.  All 
teachers  of  the  First  Grade  are  designaled  either  as  Miss  B.  or  Mrs. 
0. ;  those  of  the  Second  Grade  aa  Miss  D. ;  of  the  Third  Grade  as 
Miss  E.,  and  of  the  Fourth  Grade  as  Miss  F. 

8.  Let  no  teacher  who  tries  these  new  ways  and  flndg  her  first 
work  unsatisfactory  be  discouraged.  All  beginnings  will  be  crude. 
If  the  tendency  of  the  teaching  be  right,  succef^s  must  eventually 
crown  her  efforts;  for  the  teacher  who  teaches  from  the  strtnd-point 
"f  rightly  ministering  to  child  growth  works  with  the  Creator. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

The  First  Work  of  the  Teacher. 

Is  the  old  days  it  was  taken  for  granted  tliat  children 
knew  nothing  when  they  entered  the  schooh'ooni,  had  no 
power  of  gaining  facts  iintil  they  were  taught  how,  and 
that  the  first  thing  they  should  learn  was  to  read ;  while  the 
thought  of  the  generation  of  power,  as  a  motive,  did  not 
enter  the  teacher's  mind.  The  New  Education  changes  all 
this.  Now  the  teacher  regards  lier  pupils  as  bundles  of  pos- 
sibilities, and  knows  that  these  little  men  and  women  have 
already  begun  the  accumulation  of  facts.  Accordingly  she 
Spends  several  weeks  after  they  first  come  under  her  charge 
in  taking  account  of  their  small  stock  in  trade ;  and  then, 
having  ascertained  the  amoimt  stored  up,  begins  her  work 
of  helping  them  to  add  thoroif),  following  closely  the  methods 
tbey  have  fdready  puraued  under  Nature's  teaching. 

Development  of  Thought  and  Expression. 

During  the  time  which  the  teacher  gives  to  this  preparation 
for  regular  school- work,  there  are  two  things  in  her  beginning 
of  the  building  of  the  character  of  the  child  which  she  seeks 
constantly  to  develop— thought  and  its  expression.  But  in 
order  to  do  this  she  must  study  the  children,  to  know 
their  minds  and  understand  their  ways;  for,  says  Colonel 
I^arker,  *'  To  force  expression  before  the  child  is  ready,  or  to 
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repress  it  afterward,  are  two  of  the  greatest  sins  a  teacher 
can  commit."  Thoughts,  it  is  true  they  have  aheady, 
vague,  half-formed;  nor  are  they  wanting  in  expression:  but 
it  lacks  clearness,  definitenesa,  and  often,  from  want  of  good 
home-training,  proper  construction.  That  she  may  know  the 
value  of  ideas  previously  g*ned,  she  is  continually  giving 
them  tpst  lessons,  ranging  from  three  to  ten  minutes  in 
length,  upon  any  and  every  important  subject  with  which 
they  are  already  acquainted.  That  she  may  furnish  ma- 
terial for  thought  (that  is,  lead  them  to  see  facts  in  new 
relations),  and  also  in  order  to  train  the  senses  (that  they 
may  discover  facts  for  themselves),  she  has  a  great  mmiber 
of  lessons  upon  objects  of  all  sorts;  also  upon  Uraita- 
tions,  such  as  color,  form,  number,  dimension,  du-cx^tiou 
etc.  All  this  involves,  of  course,  training  in  language,  but 
the  power  of  expression  needs  a  closer  and  more  persistent 
training.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  language 
lessons  upon  the  body,  upon  animals,  plants,  stones,  natural 
objects,  such  as  hills,  rivers,  and  natural  phenomena  like 
rain  and  hail,  or  snow. 
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The  Unity  of  School-'Work. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  all  this  work  is  a  unit, 
maay-sided  it  is  true,  but  an  organic  whole,  not  to  be  dis- 
memLbered,  whose  aim  is  harmonious  development.  That 
is,  a  lesson  upon  color,  for  instance,  imphes  form ;  upon  num- 
ber,  may  take  in  both  form  and  color;  while  dimension  may 
xmite  color,  form,  and  number.  Again,  each  language  lesson 
can  be  made  the  small  beginning  of  scientific  study  in  any 
■  direction,  while  every  lesson  should  be  a  lesson  in  language, 
^  a  lesson  in  attention,  and  a  lasson  in  morals.  The  great 
difficulty,  especially  with  inexperienced  or  careless  teachers, 
is  that,  while  bearing  in  mind  the  close  connection  of  all 
subjects,  they  do  not  remember  that  some  one  must  be  the 
Wntrolltng  subject,  and  that  one  kept  prominently  in  view. 
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To  illustrate:  If  tlie  teacher  is  giving  a  reatliiig  lesson, 
though  she  may  introduce,  and  wisoly  too,  ideas  of  number 
or  natural  objects,  physical  exercises,  references  to  every- 
day oocurronces  in  which  the  children  are  interested,  or  any 
of  the  countless  things  which  would  add  to  the  life  of  the 
lesson,  she  must  not  lose  herself  in  these,  but  teach  as  she 
had  planned,  reading,  from  the  begiumng  to  the  end  of  the 
lesson. 

Grouping. 

Probably  the  greatest  evils  that  exist  to-day  in  our  public 
schools  (excepting  always  the  poor  teachers)  are  the  over- 
crowding of  oui*  city  schools,  especially  in  tlie  lower 
grades,  and  the  multiplicity  of  classes  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Because  of  this  the  avei-age  teacher  finds  it  simply 
impossible  to  do  anything  like  individual  teaching.  This  is 
veiy  bad,  and  yet  there  are  ways  by  means  of  which  the 
skilful  teacher  will  be  able  to  watch  in  some  degree  the 
mind-growth  of  each  child  under  hta-  care.  Grouping  is  one 
of  the  best  of  these  devices.  This  means  the  classification  of 
the  pupils  according  to  their  manner  of  mental  work.  For 
instance,  grouping  together  the  bright,  quick  chddrcn  of  a 
class— those  who  always  answer  first,  and  putting  in  another 
group  those  whose  miiidB  work  more  elowly  and  heavily. 
This  accomplishes  three  thi]^s:  Fii.st,  Having  11  mm  the 
ole  group  of  nearly  one  calilim,  the  teacher  has  far  better 
opportunity  to  watch  the  develvjijmcnt  of  eadi  pv.pil,  and  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  Bo-culkd  dull  child li-u.  .Second, 
The  pupils  work  together  without  that  friction  (and  friction 
always  means  loss  of  power)  which  is  movitablo  under  the 
usual  classification.  Third,  It  impMes  smaller  classes,  and 
thus  an  approjdmation  toward  individual  teaching — a  con- 
miation  devoutly  to  he  wished.  But  this  m  turn  necessi- 
less  time  for  each  recitation,  which  Is  also  in  many 
ces  a  gain  rather  than  a  lose,  for  often  teachers  go  on 
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and  on  with  a  recitation,  long  after  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  has  gone  on  and  on,  far  beyond  the  sound  of  the 
teacher's  voice.  Such  things  are  worse  than  demoralizing: 
they  are  absolutely  immoral;  they  ai-e  lessons  in  disgust 
and  deceit. 


,  The  Training-  of  Attention. 

"The  great  object  of  all  primary  work,"  to  quote  Colonel 
Parker  again,  "is  training  in  the  power  of  attention;"  and 
since  the  little  child  has  but  limited  capacity  to  attend,  the 
groups  should  be  email  at  first  (nimibering  from  five  to  ten 
according  to  the  teacher's  power  to  hold  the  children)  atnd 
the  lessons  short  (never  over  fifteen  minutes  and  seldom 
over  ten).  Indeed,  the  whole  matter  rests  with  the  teacher's 
ability  to  absorb  the  pupil  with  the  work  in  hand.  "When 
she  can  no  longer  interest  her  class  in  the  subject  she  is 
trying  to  teach,  the  lesson  as  far  as  the  learner  is  concerned 
is  ended,  and  the  recitation  should  cease  also;  for  every 
time  the  child  should  attend  and  does  not,  he  has  not  only 
lost  so  much  training  in  attention,  but  he  has  had  that  much 
training  in  inattention.  The  utter  absorption  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Quincy  Bchools  in  their  work  is  one  of  the  many 
things  that  no  pen  photograph  can  portray,  while  the  re- 
sults, as  seen  in  the  higher  grades,  are  the  best  proofs  of 
the  sldU  and  persistence  with  which  they  are  trained. 


^ 


Busy-Work, 

A  series  of  most  effective  devices  for  aiding  the  teacher  of 
crowded  school-rooms  is  termed  in  Quincy  "Busy- Work," 
This  means  anything  and  everything  the  child  can  do,  which 
he  loves  to  do,  that  is  not  out  of  place  in  the  school-room; 
such  as  sorting  colored  bite  of  paper  of  different  lengths,  or 
leaves  of  several  kinds;  making  shapes  of  splints,  and  de- 
signs with  kindergarten  sticks,  lentils,  bits  of  colored  paper, 
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pegs,  or  toothpicks;  looking  at  pictures,  di-awing  on 

kte  or  blackboard;  stringlug  seeds,  beads,  beans,  or  but- 
tons ;  building  with  blocks  or  cards,  copying  words  or  draw- 
ing from  the  blackboard,  weaving,  paper-cutting,  sowing, 
peas- work,  etc.,  etc.  The  number  is  almost  endless.  Skill 
is  needed,  of  course,  in  the  use  of  this  aid  (Busy-Work)  as  it 
is  in  every  other  thing  the  teacher  does,  and  as  much  time 
and  attention  given  to  its  preparation.  Variety  is  an  ele- 
ment of  success ;  but  if  there  bo  too  great  variety  the  chil- 
dren become  spoiled,  and  the  effect  desired  is  lost,  the  object 
being,  as  the  name  indicates,  twofold:  fii'st,  to  keep  the 
children  busy;  and,  second,  to  begin  that  training  which  (in 
the  words  of  the  man  who  made  the  "Quincy  methods" 
possible)  "Will  lead  them  to  worl^  to  love  to  work,  and  to 
work  systematically."  Here  follow  some  suggestive  queries 
^ven  to  the  members  of  the  Quincy  Training  Class  to  set 
them  to  thinking  on  this  subject: 

Have  pupils  enough  to  do? 

Does  the  teacher  devote  as  much  thought  in  preparing  for 
the  time  the  pupils  spend  in  their  scats  as  for  the  time  of 
recitation? 

Is  the  work  carefully  chosen  with  regard  to  the  taste  of 
the  pupils? 

Is  the  work  too  difficidt  or  too  easy  for  them? 

Is  the  work  given  them  so  that  they  distinctly  imderstan^,^ 
what  they  are  to  do? 
,  Do  they  perform  the  work? 

Does  the  teacher  examine  the  work  after  it  is  done?  _ 


Physical  Education. 

The  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  being  is  the 

J  principle  of  the  New  Education,  and  this  implies 

■V  physical  exercise,  but  physical  training  as  well.    It 

6  systematic  education  of  the  body»  not  merely  for 
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the  sake  of  health,  strength,  grace,  and  beauty,  but  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline  and  growth.  Because  this  must 
be  for  the  present  an  ideal  is  no  reason  why  the  physical— 
that  important  part  of  the  triune  nature  of  the  child^- 
should  be  so  entirely  ignored  in  the  pubUc  schools.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  possess  the  knowledge 
of  the  physician,  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  athlete,  or 
the  appurtenances  of  the  gymnasium  in  order  to  be  able  to 
develop  in  some  degree  the  bodies  of  the  children  under 
her  charge.  There  is  indeed  but  one  thing  needed,  and 
that  is  an  interest  in  the  subject  sufficiently  intense  to  carry 
her  belief  in  physical  education  beyond  theory,  into  practice. 
In  this  there  are  a  few  points  to  be  observed. 

First,  as  to  the  teacher: 

(X)  She  should  be  able  to  do  perfectly  everything  she  ex- 
pects the  children  to  do. 

(2)  She  should  have  a  plan,  and  work  steadily  toward  its 
fulfillment. 

(3)  She  should  have  an  orderly  arrangement  of  varied 
exercises. 

(4)  She  should  make  her  directions  simple,  clear,  un- 
changing, and  absolute. 

(5)  She  should  have  the  times  of  exercise  short  and  fre- 
quent. 

(6)  She  should  insist  upon  vigor  and  acciuBcy,  even  with 
little  children, 

(7)  She  should  guard  through  all,the  health— physical, 
mental  and  moral— of  her  pupils. 

Second,  as  to  the  pupils : 

(1)  They  should  love  the  exercises. 

(2)  They  should  do  with  .their  small  might  whatever  they 
are  set  to  do. 

(3)  They  should  grow  in  mind,  body,  and  soul  every  day 
they  work. 

Children  will  endure  and  enjoy  a  great  deal  of  physical 
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fatigue  if  thoy  think  it  ig  play.     They  are  also  exceedingly 
I^Wiitative,  and  desire  to  do  what  they  see  others  doing;  while 

I  they  are  never  happier  than  when  making  hehejre  they  are 
something  or  somebody  whose  appearance  or  attributes  have 
caught  their  fancy.  These  peculiarities  of  children  have  been 
very  skilfully  taken  advantage  of,  in  this  matter  of  physical 
I  A^^^iaming,  by  kindergarteners  and  primary  teachers,  and  with 

I  most  excellent  results.  The  exercise  and  motion  songs,  the 
plays,  games,  marches,  and  mupical  gymnastics,  delight 
the  children's  hearts  as  much  as  they  improve  their  bodies. 
I  With  such  happy  devices  as  these  at  command,  the  trained 
teacher  can  make  the  meanest  schoolhouse  in  the  land  a 

I       place  of  education  for  the  body  as  well  aa  a  garden  for  the 
soul. 

^^tm  Technical  Skill. 

\  Children,  being  comparative  strangers  to  the  world   of 

I  thought,  are  fond  of  the  concrete :  they  joy  in  doing.  Nature, 
thf;  Hise  mother,  has  thiis  provided  the  necessary  stimulus 
for  that  training  in  technical  skill  which  can  never  be  done 
BO  wdl  as  now,  Hei-e,  at  least,  the  teacher  works  with  every- 
thing in  her  favor.  To  help  her  she  has  the  strong  impetus 
of  the  child's  desire,  togetJiGr  with  the  great  demand  for 
such  training  in  after-life,  and  needs  only  to  provide  the 
opportunities  and  mark  out  the  court^e.  As  to  methods, 
there  is  but  one,  an*l  tliat  is  oom]}rchcnded  in  tlic  saying  of 
Comenius,  which  mipjht  be  called  the  tesicher's  goltien  rule: 
"We  learn  to  do  by  doing."  Practice,  constant  and  con- 
tinuous practice,  is  the  only  thing  that  makes  perfect  in  the 
matter  of  technical  skill-  and  the  child  will  not  tire  of  this  if 
the  teacher  has  the  art  to  so  inspire  him  that  he  will  never 
do  the  same  thing  twice  alike,  because  he  will  do  it  a  httle 
^♦er  every  time.  The  marvellous  dexterity  of  the  different 
"bers  of  the  body,  deftness  of  touch  in  hand  and  finger, 
he  wonderful  skill  of  throat,  eye,  axid  ear  which  train- 
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ing  gives  even  to  the  youngest  pupils,  would  be  worth 
working  for,  aside  from  their  happineas  in  these  new  means 
of  expression.  But  beyond  all  this,  and  higher,  standB  the 
motive  for  this  work — the  development  of  thought  and  the 
generation  of  power. 

Moral  Training. 

It  was  not  only  a  ^"eat  extravagance  in  tho  way  of  time 
and  effort  in  the  old  plan  of  educ^itionj  to  isolate  the  different 
Bubjects,  to  teach  reading  by  itself,  and  writing  by  itself, 
and  so  on^  hut  it  waa  also  a  pedagogical  blunder,  for  it  pre- 
vented the  pupils  from  comprehending  the  scope  of  the 
studies  they  were  pursiiing,  and  filled  their  minds  with  a 
series  of  incomplete  and  disconnected  mental  pictures.  That 
was  bad  enough,  but  not  the  worst;  for  this  fragmentary 
view  of  education  encom-aged  the  teacher  to  beheve  that 
mental  training  was  a  thing  apart  from  moral  training, 
and  that  therefore  she  had  no  responeibUity  in  the  latter 
direction— an  almost  fatal  error.  It  is  as  impossible  to  draw 
the  line  between  mental  and  moral  educatiouj  to  tell  where 
one  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins,  in  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  as  it  is  to  determine  which  is  mind  and  which  is 
matter  in  the  brain  of  the  pupil.  Every  exercise  of  the 
schoolroom,  every  particle  of  teaching,  involves  on  the 
part  of  the  child  one  or  more  of  the  three  divisions  of  a 
moral  action,— viz.,  comprehending,  choosing,  doing,— and  is 
therefore  generating  power.  This  power  may  be  used  either 
morally  or  immorally,  and  the  greater  the  amount  gener- 
ated the  greater  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher,  for  the 
clearer  the  comprehension  (if  divorced  from  right  choice 
and  moral  action)  the  greater  the  capacity  for  wrong-doing. 
Tho  teacher,  then,  is  under  at  least  the  same  obligation  to 
train  the  pupil  to  love  the  good  and  do  the  right,  that  she  is 
to  teach  him  to  think  clearly  and  work  well.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  intellect  of  the  little  one  must  be  developed  tiU 
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he  can  see  his  duty  plainly,  and  the  will  exercised  till  he  can 
do  it  cheerfully  and  unhesitatingly.  This  means  persistent 
training  in  self-dependence  and  self-control,  and  an  educa- 
tion in  all  the  vii'tues  by  means  of  their  unreruitting  exer- 
cise. In  this^  as  in  every  other  thir^,  the  child  can  only 
learn  to  do  by  doing,  and  all  reform  must  be  a  matter  of 
growth. 

The  baby,  conscious  only  of  himself  at  first,  loves  only 
himself.  As  his  world  widens,  his  afEections  should  enlarge. 
If  they  do  not,  it  is  the  fault  of  his  education.  When  he 
first  enters  school  he  has  had,  in  most  cases,  little  or  no 
training— either  in  obedience,  the  foundation  of  religion,  or 
in  self -sacrifice,  the  cardinal  vii'tue;  while  his  desires  are 
strong  and  his  reasoning  powers  mostly  latent.  The  little 
oue'tt  morals  and  manners  (the  outgrowth  of  his  under- 
Btanding  of  his  relations  to  the  world  in  which  he  finds  him- 
self) are,  like  all  other  phases  of  his  thought  and  expression, 
undeveloped. 

Now,  it  is  the  nature  of  this  smaU  human  being  to  do 
again  whatever  he  has  done  before;  in  other  words,  the 
tendency  of  action  is  to  become  habitual.  It  follows  then, 
that  every  time  he  commits  a  wrong  act  he  is  in  training 
for  worse  things.  On  the  other  hand,  every  time  the 
teacher,  by  keeping  Mm  out  of  temptation  or  making  good 
attractim,  has  led  him  to  do  right,  he  has  gained  that  much 
of  moral  stamina.. 

Again,  every  explanation,  every  i)article  of  showing,  every 
bit  of  the  pupiVs  ivork  that  the  teacher  does —whenever,  in 
brief,  she  does  anything  for  him  that  he  can  do  for  himself, 
she  has  not  only  robbed  him  of  an  opportunity  to  discover, 
to  think,  or  to  do,  but  she  is  building  up  a  habit  that  will 
result  in  making  him  that  drone  in  the  world's  hive,  and 
'^'-at  unhappy  nuisance  in  society— a  helpless,  dependent  man 
voman.  If,  on  the  contrary,  she  takes  every  occasion  to 
raw  her  aflsistance  (when  it  can  be  done  without  dis- 
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couraging  the  child),  and  has  the  power  so  to  inspire  y\\m 
that  he  will  insist  upon  thinking  for  himself  and  desire  to 
do  for  himself,  she  has  in  training  one  who  can  never  become 
either  a  mere  imitator,  or  a  bUnd  follower ;  but.  instead,  one 
who  will  inevitably  lead  his  fellows,  if  placed  among  those 
less  fortunate  than  himself  in  this  matter  of  education. 

Then  too,  every  fit  of  temper  in  which  he  is  allowed  to 
indulge  leaves  bim  with  an  impetus  toward  the  habitual 
giving  way  to  bad  passions  that,  if  not  checked,  will  tender 
his  life  tempestuous  and  miserable;  while  every  happy  day, 
filled  with  kind  acts  and  pleasant  words,  spent  in  the  school- 
room^ is  a  sunshiny  time  of  growth  for  those  gentler  emo- 
tions which  bid  feir  to  develop  into  the  strong  serenity  of 
noble  manhood  and  womanhood,         • 

Not  this  alone,  for  every  time  the  imperious  little  creature 
finds  himself  overpowered  by  a  sway  as  gentle  and  loving 
as  it  is  firm  and  strong,  he  is  being  disciplined  into  that 
submission  which  by  and  by  will  be  transferred  from  the 
teacher,  to  that  Higher  Power  whieh  rules  his  life. 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  whenever  the  little 
one,  conscious  only  of  his  own  overmastering  desire  to  do 
that  which  he  should  not  do,  is  led  to  conquer  himself,  and 
refrain,  he  has  taken  a  step  in  the  upward  path  which  leads 
to  the  City  Eternal. 

"Sow  an  act,"  says  a  modem  writer,  "and  you  reap  a 
habit;  sow  a  habit,  and  you  reap  character;  sow  character, 
and  you  reap  destiny."  The  destiny  of  th^e  immortal 
beings  lies  in  the  hands  of  those  who  build  the  character. 
What  responsibility  can  be  greater,  what  work  grander, 
than  that  of  the  school-teacher,  the  great  character-builder 
of  the  next  generation? 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  FIRST  DAY  m  SCHOOL, 

Do  teachers  ever  look  back,  down  the  long  Tista  of  years, 
and  recall  the  lost,  forlorn  feelixig  that  camo  over  them 
when  tlioy  Btood  for  the  first  time  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  dieerlees  Bchool-room,  with  its  bare,  dilapidated  walls, 
rough,  ugly  seats,  and  unsightly  blackboard  leaning  tipsily 
against  the  side  of  the  room?  Have  they  forgotten  the 
dr&adful  homesiclaicsB  that  ovei-whelmed  them  when, 
strangers  in  a  sti-ange  land,  they  were  separated  from  the 
older  brother  or  sister  to  whom  they  had  clung,  and  placed 
iipon  a  high,  uncomfortable  seat,  where,  like  Mahomet's 
coffin,  they  hung  sugxJcnded  between  heaven  and  earth? 
Have  they  no  memory  of  the  daaed,  bewildered  state  in 
which  they  sat  there,  staring  through  slowly  gathering 
tears  at  the  confused  mass  of  crooked  black  things  strag- 
gling down  the  JSrst  page  of  Webster's  Spelling-Book,  which 
they  were  told  to  study? 

What  teacher,  so  remomboring,  can  ever  underestimnta 
the  value  of  first  ini[trt'gsions,  or  doubt  the  irajxirtance  of 
that  first  day  in  school.  Osesar's  crossing  of  tlic  Rubicon 
did  not  mark  a  more  eventful  era  in  the  history  of  Borne, 
than  does  this  first  experience  of  school  life,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  little  child.  Slowly  the  world  of  educators  is 
coming  to  recognize  this,  and  slowly  the  old  order  of  things 
is  passing  away,  giving  place  to  that  which  is  better.  Let 
lis  see  how  this  great  event  is  provided  for,  under  the  new 
e. 
Quincy,  at  half -past  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
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the  first  Monday  in  September,  The  school-yard  is  already 
half  full  of  boys  and  girls,  of  all  ages,  fi-om  fire  to  fifteen, 
Down  the  long  village  street — for  this  school  district  is  like 
a  little  village — the  cMldren  come  sauntering  singly  and  in 
groups;  and  just  entering  the  gateway,  with  a  cluster  of 
little  people  around  her,  is  the  well  known  teacher  of  the 
Primary  School.  As  she  comes  up  the  walk  the  children  all 
start  with  smiling  faces  to  meet  and  gi-eet  her.  The  older 
pupils  come  with  outstretched  hand  and  quiet  but  hearty 
"How  d'ye  do,  teacher?"  often  adding,  ** I'm  glad  vacation's 
over,"  or,  "  It's  nice  to  have  school  begin  again."  But  the 
little  ones,  more  demonstrative  in  their  gladness,  come  run- 
ning toward  her  like  young  lambs,  with  a  hop,  skip,  and 
jump;  when,  having  reached  her  side,  shyness  suddenly 
comes  over  them,  and  they  stand  with  finger  in  mouth  and 
downcast  eyes,  hardly  able  to  bring  themselves  to  look  into 
her  face  or  answer  her  cordial  welcome. 

After  a  few  pleasant  words  and  kindly  inquiries  regard- 
ing their  manner  of  spending  the  long  vacation  just  passed, 
the  teacher  goes  into  the  school-house,  and  the  children 
remain  outside  to  wait  for  the  ringing  of  the  first  bell. 

At  a  quarter  of  nine  this  is  heard,  and  those  who  choose 
pass  in  to  their  different  rooms,  but  many  still  remain  out- 
side—some  to  meet  their  mates,  who  have  not  yet  come,  and 
some  to  watch  for  the  small  strangers,  who  are  just  begin- 
ning to  arrive. 

The  little  new-comers  are  always  accompanied  by  an 
older  person;  often  a  big  brother  or  sister,  sometimes 
by  the  mother,  and  now  and  then  one  is  seen  dingiiig  to 
the  dress  of  a  white-haired  woman,  evidently  the  grand- 
mother. At  five  minutes  of  nine  the  last  bell  rings,  and 
aU  enter  the  building,  quietly  make  their  way  to  their 
B  respective  rooms,  and  take  their  seats.  When  the  hands  of 
I     the  clock  point  to  nine  the  gong  strikes  for  the  morning 
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exercises  to  begin ;  but  in  the  lowest  grade  this  is  omitted, 
v_    for  filling  the  hall,  the  doorway,  and  the  front  part  of  the 

rschool-roonij  is  a  motley  group,  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  women  and  small  boys  and  girls.  Apparently  the  larger 
portion  are  foreigners  and  belong  to  the  laboring  class, 
many  being  wives  and  childi-en  of  the  quarrymen  who 
work  in  the  granite  district. 

I  The  first  room  of  the  primary  grade  is  long  and  narrow, 

with  all  the  windows  on  one  side  and  end.  Low  black- 
boards fLU  the  spaces  between,  and  line  the  other  walls,  ex- 
eepimg  where  shding  doors  open  into  the  next  room.  There 
is  no  platform,  and  no  teacher's  desk;  only  a  table  with 
drawers,  at  the  end  of  the  room  nearest  the  door;  while  back 
of  the  six  long  rows  of  desks  is  another  table,  long,  un- 
painted,  and  furnished  also  with  drawers  that  are  deep  and 
\  wide — for  blocks,  etc.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  two  or 
three  cheap  pictures  and  a  variety  of  ornaments,  the  latter 

I  being  entirely  of  home  manufacture.  Growing  plants  hang 
in  the  windows,  and  a  few  bunches  of  flowers  are  withering 
on  the  teacher's  table. 

There  are  seventy-eight  of  the  tiny  seats  and  desks,  and 
tiie  three  rows  next  the  windows  are  filled  with  pupils  left 
over  from  the  last  class,  whose  seats  were  assigned  the 
closing  day  of  the  previous  term.  Most  of  these  having 
entered  the  preceding  April  were  consequently  not  ready 
for  promotion.  They  are  now  sitting  quietly,  watching 
with  wide  eyes  the  proceedings  going  on  in  front. 

The  teacher  having  taken  her  position  at  the  table, 
has  begun  her  work  of  taking  the  names  and  assigning 
Beats  for  the  small  strangers,*  Every  moment  the  crowd 
is  increafiing.    By  this  time  it  has  surrounded  the  teacher's 


tt  fa  a  law  of  the  town  that  oTfiry  chUd  who  attends  school  that  term  must  be 
ttoreti  duriiif  tiw  Urst  week,  except  In  spet^al  caiseB. 
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chair  and  filled  all  the  vacant  space  before  the  children's 
desks.  As  fast  as  the  teacher  takes  the  names  and  ages* 
of  the  new  popils,  the  ti-ainer,!  who  is  assisting  her,  puts  the 
child  into  the  nearest  of  the  vacant  seats. 

In  most  cases  this  is  done  \vithout  more  talking  than  is 
absolutely  necessary — just  the  questions  and  their  repliGB. 
Now  and  then  some  young  mother  will  say,  *'  Why,  don't 
you  know  mo,  Miss  B.¥  I  used  to  go  to  school  to  you.  My 
name  was  Mary  C,  and  this  is  my  httle  girl,"  with  a  proud, 
fond  look  at  the  child.  ' '  You  will  find  her  a  nice  little  thing ; 
she  isn't  naughty  very  often,  and  she's  going  to  be  good  in 
school,  I  know/'  Or  some  other  one  says,  with  the  unmis- 
takable brogue  of  Erin,  '*OchI  but  he's  a  swate  httle 
fellow  I"  and  then  turning  to  her  son,  *'No%v,  Mikie,  ye  are 
to  be  good  and  not  thi'ouble  the  teacher;  mind  that,  me 
boy!"  Or  this:  "Be  a  good  girl,  and  do  what  the  teacher 
telle  you." 

It  is  noticeable  that  from  the  first  to  the  last  none  of 
the  parents  show  the  least  lack  of  confidence  in  the  teacher, 
and  not  a  youngster  betrays  the  slightest  particle  of  fear, 

B  The  former  may  be  owing  to  a  knowledge  of  Miss  B.'s  many 
years  of  good  work  in  this  district,  but  the  latter  must  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  her  pereonal  presence  inspii*es  them 

H  with  trust. 

™  One  by  one  the  names  are  taken,  the  children  placed, 
and  the  crowd  slowly  disperses.  As  soon  as  they  are  rid 
of  their  young  charges  the  older  brothers  and  sisters  pass 
to  their  own  schooLrooms,  and  most  of  the  mothere  go  their 
ways;  often  without  a  parting  look  toward  the  little  thsai  or 
woman  whom  they  are  leaving  in  a  new  world.  But  two 
or  three,  who  ai'e  near  neighbors  and  foimer  pupils  of  the 


*  They  ora  not  admitted  under  five. 

t  So  called  because  a  member  of  tlie  liu»t  training  dsoA,  and  a  candidate  for  a 
teacher's  position. 
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school,  gather  in  a  little  knot  in  the  comer  to  recall  old 
days  and  discuss  the  new. 

At  fifteen  minutes  of  ten  the  last  name  has  been  taken 
and  the  last  child  seated.  The  teacher  rises  and  comes 
close  to  the  front  of  the  first  row  of  desks,  standing  silent 
a  moment,  while  she  takes  a  long  look  at  her  pupils. 
Not  an  inspiring  sight — the  new  lot —certainly.  Swarthy- 
Canadian  French,  fair-haired  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  the 
children  of  G-reat  Britain— Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh— and  a 
fow  Ajnericans,  make  up  this  mixture  of  nationalities. 
Upon  these  descendants  of  the  '*  children  of  toil"  successive 
generations  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  hard  labor  have 
made  their  impress.  It  shows  already  in  the  stolid  faces, 
misshapen  figures,  and  heavy,  awkward  movements ;  while 
timidity  has  robbed  them  of  the  last  grace  of  childhood — 
isciousness. 

The  older  ones  are  an  improvement,  surely.  Dressed 
!n  clean,  Hght  clothes,  starched  and  ironed  to  the  last 
degree,  sitting  erect,  with  hands  folded  on  their  desks, 
and  a  sort  of  a  "We-kuow  all-about-it"  air,  their  shining 
faces,  from  which  all  shyness  has  vanished,  stniling  up 
at  the  teacher  to  see  what  is  coming  next.  During  this 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  they  have  been  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  with  only  n  .small  admonitory  speech  from 
the  teacher  at  the  beginning,  running  tluiH:  *'I  expect  my 
big  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  in  schixil  a  long  time  to 
help  me  take  care  ^  »f  the  little  ones  that  have  JuHt  come  in ;" 
and  a  reminder  later  u\\  of  this  style:  "You  know  we  wish 
to  show  the  new  children  how  to  behave,  and  you  must  do 
it,  because  I  am  too  busy ;"  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
though  so  young  they  have  done  it  well.  Generally  they  have 
been  interested  in  looking  on  ;  some  few,  having  found  slate 
and  pencil  (nothing  else)  in  their  desks,  quietly  took  them  out 

nd  amused  themselves  by  drawing  whatever  they  chose,  yet 
•©  has  been  no  actual  disorder  and  but  little  whispering. 
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At  last,  in  a  low,  pleasant  voice,  the  teacher  says,  "  Let  us 
sing  a  little  song  that  some  of  us  know.  Those  that  do  not 
know  it  may  listen,  and  see  how  they  like  it.  When  we 
are  all  ready  to  sing  we  will  fold  our  hands  on  our  desks." 
Here  the  teacher  folds  her  hands  on  the  child's  desk  just  in 
front  of  her,  to  show  the  new  ones  how  it  is  done,  and  leads 
ofE  with  "Birdie  in  the  Tree-top."  The  older  children  join 
in  promptly,  and  sing  with  a  vim  that  would  bring  down 
the  house,  if  the  house  wasn't  so  very  yoimg ;  but  as  it  is,  it 
takes  it  all  in,  if  open  mouths  are  any  indication.  As  soon 
as  this  song  is  finished,  a  hand  goes  up,  and  some  one  says, 
••  Can't  we  sing  about  *  Little  Stare  that  Shine  so  Bright'?" 
The  teacher  says  "Yes,"  and  the  children  begin. 

By  the  time  this  is  through,  the  airs  of  age  and  superiority 
which  the  small  veterans  are  assuming  become  oppressive. 
Several  suggestions  ai'e  made  to  the  teacher,  such  as,  ' '  Let's 
sing  *I  Wish  I  were  a  Sunbeam,'"  "I  know  a  nice  songl" 
"They  haven't  heard  us  sing  *Down  in  the  Meadows'!" 
But  the  teacher  quietly  nips  the  bud  of  their  growing 
assumption  by  serenely  saying,  "I  don't  care  to  sing  any 
more;  we  have  something  better  to  do.  I  want  to  ask 
some  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  here  a  long  time 
if  they  can  tell  me  something  that  has  wings."  Instantly 
every  hand  in  the  first  three  rows  is  in  the  air,  and  aa  the 
teacher  calls  their  names  the  children  rise,  stand  erect, 
with  arms  at  the  sides,  and  answer  thus: 

"  A  bird  has  wings !" 

"A  butterfly  has  wings!" 

"  A  mosquito  has  wings!" 

* '  A  bumbl  e-bee  lias  wings !" 

"A  robin  has  wings !" 

"  A  fly  has  wings !" 

"An  angel  has  wings  1" 

"  A  humming-bird  has  wings  1" 

"  A  daming-needle  has  wings!" 
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You  mean  a  dragon-fly,"  corrects  the  teacher, 
A  wasp  has  wings !" 

"A  duck  has  wings  1" 

"A  bat  baa  wings l" 

"A  goose  has  wings!" 

**  A  chicken  has  wings  I" 

Here  the  teacher  interposes:  "We  will  aD  have  wings! 
Sit  up  and  spread  out  your  arms,  so  (suiting  the  action 
to  the  word),  for  wings,  and  show  me  how  you  would 
use  them  if  jou  were  going  to  fly."  At  this  the  older 
ones  flap  their  arms  vigorously.  Some  of  the  new  ones 
have  gone  bo  far  as  to  put  their  arms  out  a  httle  way  at  the 
side,  but  when  they  see  the  others  flying  they  drop  them 
helplessly.  The  action  gets  beyond  their  power  to  grasp, 
and  they  can  no  more  do  it  than  the  young  birds  can  fly 
tiie  first  time  the  mother-bird  tries  to  have  them.  When 
the  flying  is  in  full  force,  "That  wiU  do,"  says  the  teacher. 
'•We  will  all  fold  our  arms,  tike  this  (folding  hers  in  front). 
Now,  who  can  think  fast  and  tell  me  something  that  can- 
run?"  The  little  ones  begin  to  show  some  faint  signs  of 
thought.  A  few  of  the  faces  are  lighting  up  a  trifle,  but 
they  are  not  yet  ready  for  expression;  no  one  shows  any 
indication  of  a  desire  to  speak.  Of  course  the  older  ones 
carry  on  the  le^an.  The  first  one  called  up,  naturally  says, 
' '  J  can  run  I"  Then  follow  s : 
J*'Amancannm!"  -^ 
***  A  dog  can  run!" 

"  A  horse  can  run !" 

"A  cow  can  run!" 

"  A  donkey  can  runl" 

*'A  cat  can  run!" 

"A  mouse  can  run  I" 

"A  rat  can  run!" 

"A  goat  can  run!" 

"Ahencanrunr 
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"  A  pigeon  can  nml" 

"A  bird  OtOii  run  I" 

•'  No,  a  bird  hops,"  corrects  a  cMld, 

"Come  out  and  show  me  how  they  hop,"  says  the  teacher, 
smiling  encouragingly. 

The  child  hangs  back  for  a  moment,  slightly  daunted  by 
this  sudden  turn  of  aSairs;  but  bis  pride  at  being  thus 
called  upon  coming  to  the  rescue,  he  marches  out  sturdily, 
and  hops  around,  firat  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other, 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  new  pupils. 

**That  is  enough,"  and  the  teacher— as  the  child  retujma 
to  his  scat— resumos  the  lesson  by  asking,  "What  else  can 
runf^ 

"A  fox  cani*un!" 

*'  A  kitten  cjin  nm  1" 

'*  A  pony  can  runr 

"  Yes,"  says  the  teacher,  "and  I  think  you  would  like  to 
play  pony  a  while ;  so  you  may  all  go  out  and  have  a  little 
run  in  the  yard.  But  befoi-e  you  go,  let  me  see  how  straight 
you  can  sit,  touching  your  back  a^iinst  the  back  of  the 
chair,  and  folding  your  hands  on  the  desk."  The  new  ones 
nearly  all  make  an  effort  to  sit  up.  The  teacher  and  trainer 
go  through  the  aisles,  and  place  those  in  good  position  who 
are  sitting  very  much  out  of  line.  Then  the  teacher  comes 
back  to  the  front  and  says,  "  This  first  line  of  older  children 
may  show  the  new  ones  how  to  get  up,— and  go  out, — and 
get  their  hats^^aud  come  in,— and  take  their  seats  again," 
(lb  the  older  pupils)  "Turn I"  (they  turn  to  the  right). 
"Stand)  pass  out.'*  They  do  this  with  considerable  pre- 
cision, retximing  with  their  hats,  and  taking  their  seata 
•gain. 

The  second  and  third  rows  do  the  same ;  now  come  the  new 
ones.  Standing  in  front  of  the  first  row  of  desks,  the  teacher 
says,  "  Turn— that  way,"  indicating  with  her  hand  the  rj^t. 
Park  do;  the  rest  sit  and  look  at  her  as  if  she  had  spoken  in 
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an  unknown  tongue.  The  teacher  and  trainer  pass  down  the 
aisle,  and  turn  these  around  bodil  j.  Going  back  to  Iier  place 
m  front,  the  teacher  says,  ''Stand!  all  of  yon."  One  after 
another  they  straggle  up,  several  being  picked  up  out  of 
their  seats  and  stood  on  their  feet  hy  the  trainer. 

Then  the  teacher  says,  *'  Go  out  into  the  hall  and  find  your 
mn  hats,  bring  them  in^  and  sit  down  in  your  seats."    This 
command  Beems  to  be  compreliended  by  nearly  all,  as  they 
start  off  at  once  for  the  door,  preceded  by  the  trainer,  who 
helps  them  to  find  their  hats  and  gets  them  back  to  the  door- 
way again.    Reaching  this,  and  looking  into  the  large,  un- 
familiar room,  filled  with   strange  faces,  they  become  be- 
-wildered,  and  stand  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep,  hope- 
lessly dazed   and   lost.     "Come   in  and  take   your  seats 
agaiB,"  urges  the  teacher  pleasantly.   Upon  this  the  quicker- 
of  the  group  strike  a  bee-line  for  the  first  empty 
seats,  and  the  rest  are  gently  half  pulled,  half  pushed  into 
the  remaining  places. 

This  performance  is  repeated  with  each  succeeding  row, 
until  all  have  been  out  and  back,  and  the  whole  roomful  sit- 
with  their  hats  on,  ready  for  recess.  The  teacher  announces, 
**  We  are  ready  to  go  out.  You  may  aU  turn  to  the  right" 
(indicating  as  before  with  her  hand).  The  older  ones  turn 
promptly,  and  the  new  ones  come  aroimd,  or  are  helped, 
slowly;  "  Stand  1"  They  are  aD  up,  after  a  little.  Some  of 
the  other  chOdren  in  the  row  try  to  help  the  httle  learners 
by  reaching  over  and  giving  the  slow  ones  a  slight  push, 
which  helps  them  to  their  undeistaiulingin  more  ways  than 
one.  The  teacher  continues,  "  I  want  all  my  big  boys  and 
girls  to  look  after  the  little  ones,  and  not  let  them  go  out 
of  the  yard;  and  when  the  bell  rings,  to  see  that  they  come 
back  into  the  Bchoolroom.  The  first  line  may  walk  out 
Quietly."  The  second  and  third  follow  in  like  manner;  some 
he  strangers  start,  but  are  told  to  wait  till  their  turn 
es.    Then  the  fourth  row  is  called.    They  rush,  crowd 


and  straggle  out,  in  a  line  that  resembles  the  Trails  of  Troy. 
The  rest  of  the  rows  get  out  of  the  house  in  about  the  same 
style,  where  some  of  the  older  children  are  waiting  to  take 
them  in  charge  during  the  rec«BS. 

The  care-takers  seem  to  find  great  pleasure  in  this,  and 
faithfully  fulfil  their  duty,  watching  the  Kttle  ones  in  true 
fatherly  and  motherly  fashion.  If  any  happen  to  stray 
outside  the  gate,  some  older  pupO  chancing  to  catch  sight 
of  the  small  wanderers,  leaves  his  play  at  once,  and  goes  to 
coax  the  youjigsters  hack. 

In  fifteen  minutes  the  bell  rings,  and  the  merry  crowd, 
surging  in  at  the  four  doors,  falls  into  long  processions, 
winding  up  the  stairs  or  through  the  halls  to  their  different 
rooms.  The  babies  are  met  at  the  threshold  by  the  trainer, 
who  unties  all  the  hard  knots,  shows  them  where  to  hang 
up  their  hats,  and  directs  thom  toward  the  right  door.  Ar- 
riving there,  they  stand  all  huddled  up  in  a  bunch,  blocking 
the  doorway,  and  completely  lost,  as  far  as  any  idea  of  their 
seats  is  concerned.  The  teacher  toward  whom  they  look  for 
help  only  stands  and  smiles,  and  makes  no  move  to  assist; 
but  she  is  watching,  with  the  eye  of  the  skilled  reader  of 
character,  every  motion  of  these  tiny  men  and  women  with 
whom  she  has  hereafter  to  deal.  Presently,  some  being 
pushed  inside  by  those  in  the  rear,  the  more  enterprising 
make  a  dash  for  the  nearest  vacant  desks,  followed  by  the 
rest.  These,  beginniag  to  understand  by  this  time  that  they 
are  exjiected  to  be  seated,  slowly  manage,  after  several  mis- 
haps,  such  as  getting  into  an  aisle  where  the  seats  are  fuU 
or  trying  to  sit  in  a  chair  already  occupied,  to  get  themselves 
distributed.  This  they  do  without  other  aid  than  that  af- 
forded by  the  older  pupils,  who  are  intensely  interested  in 
L        the  proceedings. 

I  Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  sit  next  to  the  strangers 

I        demonstrate  their  good-will  by  various  and  sundry  pokes, 
I        pushes,  and  pulls,  while  the  veterans  who  are  too  far  off  to 
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reach,  content  themselves  with  considerable  expressive  ges- 
ing.  Now  the  teacher,  folding  her  hands  upon  one  of  the 
front  desks,  begins  to  sing,  "  I  Wish  I  were  a  Sunbeam." 
The  older  children  catch  up  the  strain  and  sing  out  full  and 
clear,  while  the  younger  listen  with  evident  appreciation. 

At  the  close  of  the  song,  the  trainer  having  been  previously 
iTicted,  takes  charge  of  the  three  rows  of  older  pupils. 
She  sets  the  first  row  to  copying  from  the  blackboard  this 
sentence,  "I  met  a  man,"  written  between  hnes,  in  her  very- 
best  handwriting.  To  each  one  in  the  second  row  she  gives 
^  handful  of  shoe-pegs,  and  says,  "Make  something  for  me 
yoiir  desk,  and  then  draw  it  on  your  slate."*  The  third 
division  she  takes  to  the  table  (the  one  back  of  the  desks) 
for  a  le&son  in  number.  Meanwhile  the  teacher  begins  to 
the  new-comers,  assigning  to  each  this  time,  the  seat 

^hich  IB  to  be  his  home  in  the  schoolroom — the  chair  and 
desk  which  he  is  to  have  for  his  own  (by  right  of  possession) 
during  the  t-erm. 

While  aiming,  as  a  general  thing,  to  place  the  shorter  in 
it  and  the  taller  in  the  back  seats,  there  are  other  points 
to  be  considered,  in  which  her  power  to  read  character  must 
the  guide.  For  instance,  the  shy  little  tots  are  placed  as 
near  to  whore  the  teacher  will  stand,  as  circimistances  will 
allow  (this  with  a  viciw  to  getting  nc*]ii:iinted),  while  one 
with  mischief  in  his  face  is  ;ilso  given  a  fi-ont  seat  that  he 
may  be  within  reach  of  hand  or  cyo. 

After  all  are  placed,  she  takes  paper  and  jieiKil,  and,  be- 
g:inning  at  the  head  of  the  first  row  of  those  just  seated, 
she  asks  each  child  his  name:  this  siie  writes  opposite 
the  number  of  his  desk.  Two  things  she  here  seeks 
to  accomplish :  first,  to  get  the  children  to  speak  to 
her ;  second,  to  learn  to  associate  each  pupil  with  his 
place   in   the  schooh'oom..      Sometimes    she   gets   no   re- 


y  make  trees,  houses,  fenceiB,  ladders,  pumps,  atalre,  hats,  chairs,  etc. 
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Bponse,  trj  as  she  will;  then,  she  has  to  refer  to  her  book. 
Occasionally  it  comes  in  an  unknown  dialect,  and  she 
asks  some  of  the  older  children  to  translate ;  but  usually  she 
is  Buccessful  in  learning  at  least  the  flret  name  from  the 
owner  himself.  This  done,  she  goes  to  the  first  child  who 
Bits  in  a  front  seat,  and  tells  him  that  this  is  his  seat  every 
time  he  comes  in,  and  bids  him  look  around,  and  see  who 
sits  on  each  side  of  him,  bo  as  to  know  where  to  go.  Then 
the  child  behind  him  is  told  to  remember  that  he  is  always 
to  sit  just  back  of  this  one  (taking  hold  of  the  first,  and  turn- 
ing him  aromid  so  that  the  second  can  see  his  face),  and  to 
see  who  is  on  each  side  of  Mm. 

And  BO  she  goes  on,  down  the  three  rows.  Wlien  m  the 
com^e  of  this  the  teacher  comes  to  any  small  foreigner  who  has 
not  yet  learned  to  speak  English,  she  calls  as  before  upon  one 
of  her  yoting  interpreters  to  translate.  Meantime  the  trainer 
has  given  the  number  lesson  to  the  third  division,  and 
examined  the  elate-work  of  the  first  and  second.  After 
this  she  tells  the  children  who  have  the  pegs,  to  pass  them 
across  the  aisle  to  the  right  (the  first  row),  sets  the  third  to 
writing  the  copy  on  the  board,  and  gives  the  second  division 
a  lesson  in  number.  Now  she  is  examining  the  work  done 
by  those  in  their  seats  dui-ing  the  last  ten  minutes,  while 
two  children,  appointed  by  her,  start  from  each  end  of  the 
first  row  to  collect  the  pegs. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  all  are  in  their  seats,  and  the 
teacher  standing  in  front  says,  "Listen  to  me.  I  have 
given  these  little  folks  seats  of  their  own  ;  now  I  am  going 
to  let  them  go  away  fi'om  them,  and  see  if  they  can  find 
them,  while  the  nest  of  us  watch,"  Then,  speaking  to  the 
new-comers  straight  in  front  of  her,  she  says,  "This  row 
may  turn  to  the  right !"  indicating  with  her  hand  the  way 
she  means,  as  all  of  them  may  not,— probably  do  not, — know 
right  fi'om  left.  Some  turn  at  once,  others  hoHitate,  and  the 
iner  helps  the  laggards  at  the  reai-  of  the  row  while  the 
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teacher  manages  those  in  front.  Betiiming  to  her  place,  she 
commands,  "  Stand  1  face  me !" 

They  come  up  pretty  well,  and  in  time  get  their  faces 
toward  the  front,  "You  may  all  come  up  here  to  the  desk, " 
B  the  teacher,  stepping  back  to  the  table  as  she  speaks, 
'ly  all  go  forward,  but  a  few  still  stand  by  their  seats, 
while  some  get  part  way  up  the  aisle,  and  stop.  But  the 
trainer  is  equal  to  the  emergency :  she  comes  up  the  rear  of 
the  aisle,  and  serenely  drives  them  befoi-e  her  to  the  front, 
where  they  stand  like  a  lot  of  little  lambs  clustering  around 
the  person  who  feeds  them.  "Do  you  think  you  can  find 
the  seats  you  ji^t  came  from?"  the  teacher  asks,  with  hor 
Winning  smile.  One  or  two  say,  "I  can,"  or  "Tes'm." 
"  Well,  you  may  try  it;"  and  as  a  few  only  look  as  if  they 
had  any  idea  of  moving,  adds  immediately,  "  All  of  youT 
Then  nearly  all  start ;  the  brighter  ones  and  those  who  sit  on 
the  front  seats  leading. 

As  fast  as  one  sits,  others  who  recognize  him  as  a  neighbor 
arc  thus  enabled  to  reckon  their  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
shp  into  their  seats  with  a  look  of  decided  relief.  Occasion- 
ally one  who  is  sitting  looks  around  and,  seeing  familiar 
faces  farther  back,  changes  his  place  for  the  right  one ;  now 
and  then  two  make  for  the  same  seat  on  different  sides,  but 
the  one  who  is  in  place  holds  his  own  till  the  other  sees  Ms 
mistake.  All  this  time  three  children,  two  girls  and  a  boy, 
remain  at  the  t-eacher's  side,  lacking  courage  to  move.  To 
them  she  says  gontly,  "Can't  you  find  your  seats?"  One, 
suddenly  discovering  a  face  sho  remembers,  now  starts  for  an 
>  empty  seat,  but  the  other  two  remain  silent  and  stationary. 
Then  the  teacher  asks  them  their  names,  and  referring  to  the 
paper,  finds  their  seats,  and  sends  them  to  their  places  under 
the  care  of  the  trainer. 

This  same  proceeding  is  gone  thi'ough  with,  down  the  other 
two  lines,  the  older  pupils  being  all  this  time  interested  spec- 
tors.     "I  think  youVe  done  pretty  well,"  pronounces  the 
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teacher,  at  the  close;  "and  now  these  big  boys  and  girls  may 
show  you  how  well  they  can  find  their  seats.  The  first  three 
rows  niay  face;"  all  turn  like  automatons,  but  with  much 
scuffing  of  feet  on  the  floor.  **  A  little  too  much  noise,  chil- 
dren :  let  ufi  try  it  again.  Face  I  That  is  better :  stand !"  They 
spring  into  liiie,  turning  to  face  the  front  as  they  do  so. 
"You  may  march  once  round  the  room  the  first  line  lead- 
ing. Hold  up  your  heads,  put  your  shoulders  back,  and 
stand  as  tail  as  you  can.  Have  your  hands  hang  easily  at 
your  sides,  rest  on  the  right  foot  and  start  with  the  left." 
As  she  gives  each  direction,  the  children  obey  it,  and  now 
look  as  if  they  were  made  mostly  of  backbone. 

The  teacher  begins  to  clap  her  hands  as  she  calls,  "  Left — 
right— left— right;"  and  they  march  off  in  good  style,  with 
heads  held  high,  necks  very  stiff,  and  eyes  rolling  to  right 
and  left,  to  see  if  the  strangers  are  duly  impressed.  When 
the  circuit  of  the  room  is  completed,  the  command  comes, 
"  Sit  when  you  come  to  your  seats !"  Now  the  trainer  dis- 
tributes the  pegs  to  the  third  row  of  veterans,  sets  the  sec- 
ond Hue  to  copying  the  sentence  on  the  board,  and  takes  the 
first,  back  for  their  number  lesson.  These  being  happily  at 
work,,  the  teacher  standing  in  front,  and  smiling  down  at 
the  three  lines  of  babies,  begins,  "Have  any  of  you  a  little 
kitty  at  home?"  "I  has,"  sings  out  a  chubby  little  girl,  who 
is  to  all  api>Garance  more  fortunate  in  her  home  and  parent- 
age than  most  of  the  lot.  "  Anybody  else  ?"  "Me!"  says  a 
sturdy  Scotch  lad.  "Anybody  else?"  Two  interrogation- 
marks  in  her  question  this  time,  but  it  gets  no  answer. 

Looking  directly  at  a  wide-awake  little  girl,  she  queries, 
"  Haven't  you?"  Negatived  by  au  emphatic  shake  of  the 
head.  Seemingly  not  daunted  by  this,  the  teacher  fixes  her 
eyes  on  another  child,  who  appears  to  be  following  her  col- 
loquy, and  he  remarks,  as  if  bringiag  forth  the  nearest  idea 
to  the  subject  under  discussion  he  could  think  of,  "  I  got  a 
black  and  white  catl"    "My  cat's  black  and  white  tool" 
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comes  a  voice  from  the  back.  Tbig  seems  too  good  a  cue  to 
be  dropped,  so  the  teacher  catches  it  up  and  aske,  "  Hasn't 
anybody  else  a  black-and-white  cat?"  Not  a  sound  (that 
wasn't  the  cue  after  all) ;  and  she  haet€n3  to  cover  her  blun- 
der by  taking  another  tack,  * '  I'd  hke  to  have  you  tell  me 
something  your  cat  can  do  ?"  But  this  question  is  a  httle  too 
hard,  consequently  gets  no  answer.  The  teacher  appreciates 
this  fact,  and  tries  to  simplify  by  making  it  personal  Ad- 
dressing herself  directly  to  the  little  boy  who  spoke  out,  she 
askSj  "What  does  your  cat  do  ?"  "My  cat  don't  do  any- 
Ihixig,*'  is  the  instant  response. 

"  Doesn't  she  walk  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Do€Bn't  she  eat  r 
_  "Yes.^^ 

"* 'TSi^w"  (assuringly),  "I  think  you  can  tell  me  something 
else  she  does." 

^  After  a  moment's  thought,  "  She  runs  sometimes, "  Here 
another  boy  comes  to  the  front  with  the  remark,  very  de- 
liberately delivered,  "My  cat  run  up  a  tree  once."  Quick 
as  thought  came  the  query,  ' '  What  made  her  run  up  a  tree  ?" 
No  response  except  a  dull  stare.  Then,  suggestingly,  "Did 
anything  chase  her?"  "  I'd  dim  know,"  drawls  out  the  child 
without  a  particle  of  either  interest  or  animation,  '*Did 
you  ever  see  a  dog  chase  a  cat?"  is  the  next  interrogatory, 
pointed  at  a  boy  obviously  older  than  the  rest,  whose  face 
has  just  be^un  to  hght  up.  "My  dog  chased  a  cat  once,  and 
yoTiVl  just  better  guess  she  run,"  he  says,  quite  losing  him- 
self  in  his  story. 

This  the  teacher  realizes,  and  prompt  to  seize  any  advan- 

ta^  offered,  she  follows  with  the  question,  "Where  did  she 

run?"  but  his  attention  has  flagged,  his  Interest  is  lost, 

— '  he  replies  indifferently,  "Oh,  she  runned  way  off."    So 

is  the  end  of  that  lead ;  another  must  be  tried,  '  •  What's 

g's  name  T  addresj^ing  her  queiy  to  a  small  boy  close 
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by» — who  has  been  eitting  with  his  back  toward  her  watch- 
ing the  class  at  the  number  table,— deftly  turning  him 
around  as  she  sx)eaks.  He  seems  to  regard  this  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  program^  and  answers  composedly,  "His 
name's  Jack ;  we  calls  him  doggie." 

*'  And  what  is  'uovi'T  dog's  name?"  this  to  a  quiet  child  who 
sits  with  wide  eyes  and  open  mouth,  and  hasn't  spoken  all 
the  morning.  This  direct  question  throws  him  off  his 
guard,  and  he  answers  before  he  thinks  to  be  shy,  "I 
hain't  got  any."  "Tow  have!"  to  another.  A  slow  shake 
of  the  head.  "Well,  you  have,  I'm  surep'  to  a  small 
Scotch  boy,  with  a  real  baby  face,  who  doesn't  look  to  be 
over  four  years  old.  "  No,  Jhaint,  but  mine  imcle  Jimmie 
haa^— ^  dreat  big  oneT'  The  teacher  looks  as  if  she  had 
Bti'Uck  gold  at  last,  and  hastily  adds,  "What's  his  name?" 

**  Oh,  his  name's  Watch,  an'  he  sleeps  in  the  bam,  an' " 
(with  great  impressiveness)  **  he  drowls  dreffully  !'* 

This  is  inspiring;  the  teacher's  face  brightens,  and  she 
oes  on:  "I  should  think  you'd  be  afraid  of  him." 
Thought  is  infectious,  and  before  the  child  gets  quite  ready 
to  answer,  another  small  boy,  with  a  big  head  surmounted 
by  a  flaxen  top-knot,  drawls  out,  "When— I's— in— Boson" 
(Boston) — * '  I— see— a— dog— drawin— a— wagg'n. "  ' '  Who 
was  in  the  wagon?"  is  the  next  demand  fi-om  the  teacher. 

"  I'd — dun — know ;"  all  the  interest  dying  out. 

The  teacher  getting  desperate,—"  Was  it  a  boy  or  a  girl?" 

"  A  boy,"  with  a  real  Dundreary  drawl, 

"  Was  he  as  large  as  you  are,  or  larger?" 

"  He— was— an— awful— big—boy." 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  this  off,  and  it  being  a  part  of 
the  toachor'B  plan  to  stop  while  in  the  full  tide  of  success, 
she  now  skilfully  brings  this,  their  first  lesson,  to  a  close, 
by  casually  remarking, 

"I  think  I  should  like  to  ride  in  a  wagon  like  that,  and 
Mve  the  wheels  go  round  and  round ;"  revolving  her  fore- 
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arms,  lield  horizontally,  around  each  other  as  she  says  it. 
"  Let^s  all  play  we  are  riding,  and  we  will  make  the  wheels 
go  roimd  and  round,  like  this. "  As  they  only  sit  and  stare, 
she  adds,  "I  want  yon— all,  to  try  to  do  it."  Ten  or  twelve 
try  it;  the  rest  look  on.  Some,  who  act  as  if  they  would 
like  to  do  it,  the  teacher  helps,  by  taking  hold  of  their  arms 
and  starting  the  motion,  and  they  go  on  after  this.  The  re- 
mainder she  lets  alone,  as  being  too  timid  to  be  touched. 
Soon  after  they  get  well  agoing  she  says,  "  Now  we  will  all 
stop  and  put  our  arms  this  way"  (folding  hci*s  in  front). 
"Now  you  may  fold  your  hands  on  the  desk."  Every  one 
manages  to  accomplish  this,  it  being  the  third  time  they 
have  attempted  it  to-day.  The  teacher  says  pleasantly,  "I 
wonder  if  you  have  forgotten  how  to  stand  nicely.  We  will 
try  and  see.  All  face  the  right "  (moving  her  hand  in  that 
direction).  More  turn  than  at  any  previous  time;  the  rest 
are  helped  as  before.  "Stand,  and  face  me  I"  They  rise 
and  turn;  encouragingly,  "  That  was  done  very  well.  Tou 
may  sit  down  quietly  and  fold  your  hands.  Pretty  soon 
I  shall  want  you  to  show  me  again  how  well  you  can 
stand."  The  older  ones,  who  have  been  going  on  with  their 
work,  have  finished  it.  The  trainer  has  examined  the  Busy- 
Work,  collected  the  pegs,  and  all  are  now  sitting  with  folded 
hands. 

Coming  to  the  front  the  trriin<:'r  begins  to  sing  "Little  Jack 
Homer,"  the  veterans  joining  in  heartily;  then  follows  "Lit- 
tle Boy  Blue,"  and  tliey  rloee  with  a  song  about  "Tommy 
and  the  Robins  who  Steal  his  Cherries,"  which  dehghts  all 
^e  children.  It  is  now  fifteen  minutes  of  twelve,  and  the 
trainer  gives  each  new  little  one  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  is 

written,  "Please  send  me  six  cents  for  a  slate.    A — -  B , 

Teacher." 

^Tiese  the  teacher  teUs  them^to  take  home  to  their  mothers. 

•  regard  the  papers  with  unspeakable  awe,  some  solemnly 

;  them  away  (till  they  arc  ready  to  go)  upon  the  top 
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of  their  desks,  picking  them  up  every  minute  or  two,  and 
waving  them  back  and  forth  between  their  eyes  and  the 
window,  as  if  thoy  thought  to  see  something  more  upon 
them  than  was  visible  to  the  imassiBted  vision.  Some  vary 
their  examination  of  these  mysterious  objects  by  bringlog 
another  sense  into  service.  They  put  the  comers  of  them 
in  their  mouths  and  fall  to  biting  them.  A  few  of  the  boys 
put  them  proudly  away  in  the  depths  of  their  pockets, 
bringing  them  forth  every  little  while  to  see  if  they  are 
really  there.  Several  of  the  girls  cherish  them  carefully 
in  their  aprons,  and  others  who  have  neither  pockets  nor 
aprons  roll  them  into  small  wads,  which  they  carry  in 
their  grimy  hands. 

Presently  the  teacher  commands.— "  First  row  I  Facel 
Stand!  Pass!"  and  so  the  dismlBsal  goes  on.  The  new 
pupils  go  out  better  and  find  their  seats  more  readily,  and 
leave  the  building  less  Mke  a  drove  and  more  like  a  pro- 
cession. They  have  begun  already  to  show  the  effects  of 
education,  though  they  have  been  in  school  but  one  halfday. 

At  fifteen  mi  antes  of  two  the  school- yard  is  full,  while 
up  and  down  the  streets  the  children  are  coming  in  pretty 
groups  of  three  or  foiu*.  Often  an  older  child  leads 
by  the  hand  a  httle  brother  or  sister,  and  now  and 
then  a  big  boy  or  girl  is  seen  with  a  tiny  neighbor 
under  his  or  her  protecting  cai'e.  Once  in  a  while  a  num- 
ber of  Uttle  gu'ls  come  in  sight,  escortingj  with  many 
matronly  airs,  a  small  stranger  nearly  or  quite  as  old  as 
themselves.  Now  the  beU  rings,*  and  the  stragglere  hasten 
their  steps.  Several  of  the  larger  children,  with  that  pa- 
rental care  which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  pupils  of  the 
Quincy  schools,  look  around  to  see  how  the  little  ones  are 
coming  on— perhaps  liasten  their  steps  by  a  call  or  a 
warning  word.    Occasionally  some  little  feDow  is  taken  by 

*Thi9  in  the  signal  for  tlose  who  are  within  Bound,  to  leavo  the  street  and 
pass  into  the  yard ;  they  may  go  into  thft  scboolbouBe  tf  they  choose,  but  are 
not  required  to  do  ao  till  the  ringing  of  the  last  bell,  at  five  minutefi  of  the  houTi 
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the  hand  between  two  big  hoya  and  hiirried  on,  or  a  tiny 
youngster  is  caught  up  in  the  arms  of  a  senior,  to  be  set 
gently  down  inside  the  gate. 

The  last  beU  rings,  and  a  general  move  is  made  toward  the 
four  doors,  but  no  pushing  or  crowding.  The  older  pupils 
stand  haclc  and  let  the  smaller  ones  go  first,  often  giving  a 
friendly  lift  to  some  short-legged  youngster  who  finds  the 
door-step  too  high.  Quietly  they  pass  through  the  halls, 
hang  up  their  hats  on  nails  near  the  doors  of  their  respective 
rooms,  and  pass  in. 

The  trainer  stands  ready  just  outside  the  primary-room 
to  help  the  little  strangers  dispose  of  their  head-covering, 
which  ia*  accompUshed  with  considerable  diffictilty,  they 
being  encumbered  with  a  small  package,  wliicli  they  will 
not  under  any  circumstances  let  go  out  of  their  hands.  So 
they  patiently  stand  and  wait,  with  chin  in  air,  for  the 
trainer  to  untie  the  strings  or  lift  up  the  elastic  that  holds  the 
hat,  which  being  done  they  trot  off  into  the  schoolroom,  still 
holding  tightly  the  precious  package.  Two  or  three  have 
slates  under  their  arms,  which  they  proudly  display  to  their 
mates,  and  then  bear  away  in  triumph  to  their  seats. 

The  majority,  however,  have  not  taken  their  seats,  but 
BTirround  the  teacher's  chair  to  give  her  what  they  have 
brought.  This  proves  to  be  the  requirE'd  six  cents,  care- 
fully 'wrapped  in  a  piece  of  pnper.  Most  of  them  hand 
tito  money  at  once  to  the  teacher,  but  a  few  of  the  yomigest 
girls  begin  to  hunt  under  white  aprons  and  through  the 
gathers  of  dress-skii'ts  for  their  pockets  (where  the  money 
was  probably  placed  for  safer  keeping  by  the  mother).  This 
being  found,  it  takes  at  least  three  minutes  to  bring  up  the 
pennies  fi-om  its  depths,  sometimes  it  being  necessary  to 
turn  the  pocket  inside  out  to  get  at  its  contents.  They  have 
'  d  their  seats  this  time  with  but  httlc  difficulty,  the  two 
.•ee  who  did  not  remember,  being  assisted  by  the 
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Just  l)efore  two  o'clock  the  last  empty  cliair  is  filled,  and 
when  the  gong  strikes,  every  child  is  sitting  with  folded 
hands  waiting  for  school  to  begin.  Now  the  teacher,  taldng; 
her  stand  in  front  of  the  desks,  begins  to  sing, 

"  spring  once  said  to  the  nightingale, 
I  mean  to  give  the  hlrde  a  ball," 

and  the  children  join  as  before.  Then  follows  "Trip  it 
Lightly  Along."  When  this  is  sung,  the  tcaxjher  says  to  the 
veterans,  "Take  your  slates  and  pencils,  ready  to  write  " 
There  is  a  little  rattling  of  slates,  and  two  or  three  pencils 
roll  noisily  down  the  desk,  dropping  upon  the  floor;  but  in  a 
moment  these  are  recovered,  and  the  room  is  still  again. 

"  Turn  to  face  the  blackboard  I"  * 

"Who  can  read  the  sentence  that  we  are  to  write  !" 

The  hands  fly  up,  a  perfect  forest,  in  the  first  three  rows. 

**  Peter  may  read.^' 

He  rises  promptly,  stands  by  his  chair,  holds  up  his  head, 
and  reads,  "The  com  is  in  the  dish."  The  sentence,  taken 
from  their  reading  lesson,  is  beautifully  written,  and  he 
reads  it  distinctly  and  inteUigontly, 

"You  may  all  raise  the  right  hand,  and  point  with  the 
first  finger  to  the  place  where  we  begin." 

The  teacher  stands  by  the  board,  and  the  pupils  point  to 
the  top  of  the  stem  of  the  '*  T."  The  teacher  points  to  the 
same  place,  with  her  forefinger  about  three  inches  from  the^ 
board.  Together  they  trace  in  the  air  the  words,  "The 
com."  When  the  new  word  (com)  has  been  written  sJie 
drops  her  hand,  and  turns  to  watch  the  motion  of  theirs. 
At  "  dish,"  a  difficult  word,  she  begins  again  to  write  with 
them,  and  the  sentence  is  carefully  finished  with  the  period, 

"  Take  your  pencils  and  write." 


*  This  side  posUion  haa  been  criticised,  Aad  justly,  eg  rotiitng  tbe  right 
shoulder  higher  than  the  left,  and  prereutiog  the  free  ciovement  of  the  eirm.. 
It  was  probabiy  used  in  this  school  because  of  the  imrrowaess  oC  the  desks. 
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lus  "tiiey  are  provided  with  work  for  the  next  ten  min- 
All  this  time  the  new-comers  are  lookiDg  on  and  tak- 
ing it  all  in,  while  the  trainer  has  been  distrihuting  the  new 
slates  and  pencils. 

The  teacher  now  turns  to  them  and  says,  in  her  gentle 
fashion: 

1  ♦*  These  little  folks  may  take  their  slates  and  pencils  too." 
*This  means  considerable  noise,  for  of  coui-se  they  manage 
to  knock  every  comer  against  the  desk,  and  set  the  pencils 
to  rolling,  while  five  or  six  drop  and  break  the  very  first 
thing,  but  by  and  by  they  get  into  position,  and  look  up  to 
see  what  next. 

"All  of  you  may  make  on  your  slates  what  I  make  here/' 
slowly  drawing  a  vertical  line,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  on 
the  blackboard.  Some  begin  marking  at  once ;  others  simply 
sit  and  stare — first  at  her  and  then  at  the  board. 

The  teacher  now  leaves  the  board,  and  goes  down  and  up 
the  aisleSj  looking  at  the  slates.  She  finds  that  they  have 
drawn  Lines  ranging  from  half  an  inch  to  six  inches  in 
length,  at  all  angles,  and  of  every  degree  of  crookedness. 
Then  she  goes  again  to  the  board,  and  draws  a  horizontal 
line  about  the  same  length  as  the  other,  bisecting  it,  saying 
as  she  does  so,  "Now  do  this  on  your  slate."  Another  ex- 
amination of  the  slates,  with  just  about  as  satisfactory  re- 
sults, but  she  gives  the  small  artists  do  reason  to  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  she  isn't  perfectly  charmed  with  their 
drawings.  SmiUng  benignantly  upon  them,  she  says: 
"  Make  me  just  as  many  of  these  on  your  slates  as  you  like," 
and  goes  over  to  examine  the  writing  of  the  older  pupils, 
leaving  most  of  the  little  people  qmte  happy  and  very  busy, 
two  or  three,  it  is  true,  put  the  ends  of  their  pencils  in  their 
mouths,  and  composedly  survey  the  rest.  While  the  teacher 
^  examining  the  writing,  the  trainer  is  passing  through  the 

»^  two  aislea  with  a  box  of  wooden  toothpicks,  laying  a 
Iful  on  each  desk  in  the  first  three  row^.    Now  tbe 
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teacher  BayBtothe  third  line  of  last  year's  pupils,  "Make 
me  as  many  things  as  you  can  out  of  two  sticks  ;"  to  the 
second,  "Make  me  everything  you.  can  think  of,  and  use 
only  three  sticks;"  and  the  trainer  walks  off  with  the  third 
line,  to  give  them  a  reading  lesson  at  a  blackboard  in  the 
rear  of  the  room. 

By  this  time  the  babies  have  begun  to  tire  of  making 
crosses  and  are  ready  for  something  else.  Two  lines  of  these 
are  given  splints,  eight  or  ten  apiece,  with  the  pleasant 
direction,  ** Make  something  nice  for  me." 

As  they  have  no  idea  how  to  do  this,  the  teacher  sends  bo 
each  of  the  new  children,  who  act  as  if  they  were  going  to 
try,  a  helper  from  among  her  last  term's  pupils,  selecting 
with  great  care  such  as  can  be  rehed  upon  for  steadiness 
and  patience.  The  young  instructors,  proud  to  be  thus 
chosen,  leave  their  stick-laying,  and  sitting  beside  the  httle 
new-comers  designated,  show  them  how  to  weave  the  splints 
into  forms,  with  a  tact  and  skill  that  many  an  experienced 
teacher  would  be  fortunate  in  possessing.  Leaving  them 
provided  with  something  to  look  at,  and  work  to  do  (if  they 
wHl),  she  stands  in  front  of  the  other  row  of  httle  ones  and 
says,  "Turn I"  waving  her  hand  toward  the  right,  "  Stand! 
Come  to  me."  They  cluster  around  her  in  an  irregular 
^oup  as  she  moves  back  with  them  to  her  table,  from 
which  she  takes  a  chromo,  about  fourteen  inches  long  by 
ten  inches  wide,  entitled  "The  Little  Mother."  She  stands 
holding  this  down  in  front  of  her  within  easy  range  of  their 
eyes.    The  Httle  people  press  forward  and  look  at  it. 

"What  have  I  here?"  is  her  first  query. 

*'  A  picture,"  decides  the  boldest  of  the  group. 

•'A picture  of  what?" 

"A  little  gurl,"  says  a  small  boy  with  a  decided  brogue. 

"What  else?"  pursues  the  teacher.  This  is  too  general, 
and  she  gets  no  response.  "Some  of  the  little  girls  must 
look  sharply,  and  they'll  find  out  what  it  is." 
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*'  She's  got  a  dolly  1"  pipes  out  the  tiniest  woman  of  the 
group. 

"  Who  can  see  something  else?" 

*'A  kittle?"— this  from  a  boy  with  an  old  face  and  un- 
happy expression. 

**Yes,"  says  the  teacher,  who  is  now  waiting  to  see  if 
they  will  go  on  by  themselves. 

"  Some  fire,"  adds  a  girl. 

"I  see  a  cover  on  it,"  irrelevantly  remarks  a  little  fellow, 
who  has  had  his  curly  head  close  to  the  picture. 

There  the  talk  stops.  After  a  moment's  waiting  the 
teacher  tries  to  start  the  ball  again  by  asking,  ''  Where  has 
she  put  the  dolly?" 

"  She's  set  her  down,"  offers  a  boy,  who  seems  to  be  look- 
ing everywhere  but  at  the  pictm-e. 

"Down  where?"  steadily  persists  the  teacher. 

"Eight  there 5  can't  you  see?"  with  great  earnestness, 
pointing  his  dirty,  chubby  finger  at  the  doll  in  the  chromo. 

*'  Yes,  I  see ;  but  what  is  she  sitting  on?"  No  answer.  AH 
look  up  at  the  teacher  wonderingly,  and  then  back  at  the 
picture.    She  tries  again. 

*'  Is  she  sitting  on  the  floor?" 

"No,  she's  settin'  on  a  stool  jest  like  one  my  grandma 
has,"  announces  a  serious  little  fellow  who  has  been  intent 
on  the  scene  from  the  first. 

"You  mean  she  is  sitting  on  the  stool." 

There  is  another  general  upHf  ting  of  heads  at  this,  but 
nothing  is  said,  and  they  drop  theii*  eyes  again  upon  the 
chromo.  This  is  enough  for  a  beginning  in  thought  and  its 
expression,  and  the  teacher  breaks  in  upon  their  study  by 
saying,  "I  can*t  let  you  see  the  picture  anymore  to-day, 
but  we  will  have  it  to  look  at  to-morrow.  I  shaU  let  you 
find  your  seats  now,  and  you  may  try  to  make  me  a  fan 
with  some  splints  which  I  will  give  you." 

She  gives  out  «plints  to  those  who  have  come  to  their 
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seats,  transfers  ttie  small  teachers  from  the  second  di vision 
to  this,  and  then  takes  that  row  out  for  a  lesson  on  the 
picture.  Meantime  the  trainer  has  brought  back  the  first 
division  of  older  pupils  and  now  takes  the  second  line  to 
readj  while  those  who  have  just  returned  to  their  seats  lay 
sticks  by  fours.  When  all  this  has  been  done  the  helpers  are 
told  to  leave  the  splint-work  and  go  to  their  own  seats,  and 
the  teacher,  standing  in  front,  begins  to  sing,  accompanied 
by  thecMtdren: 

"  Wandering  up  and  down  one  day, 
I  peeped  Jn  the  window  oyer  the  way; 
|They  point  toward  the  window.] 
And  drawing  bis  waxed-ends  Ihrotighi  and  through, 

IXtnitatiag  the  motion  of  sewing  shoes.] 
There  sat  a  cohbler  makiiig  a  shoe." 

At  the  close  of  this,  each  stanza  of  which  is  accompanied 
by  appropriate  gestureSj  they  sing  another  exercise  song, 
called  "The  Farmer,"  Then  the  third  line  of  last  year's 
pupils  have  a  reading-lesson  with  the  trainer,  wliile  the  first 
and  second,  work  at  their  stick-laying.* 

The  teacher  takes  the  remainder  of  the  babies  out  to  the 
front  for  their  picture-lesson,  leaving  the  others  in  their 
seats  with  the  splints  and  their  small  assistants.  When 
this  is  done  the  teacher  passes  up  and  do\vn  the  aisles,  look- 
ing at  and  praising  the  splint- work  and  the  stick-laying, 
while  the  small  workers  sit  with  folded  hands  watching  and 
listening.  Behind  her  comes  the  trainer  with  her  bozeSj 
gathering  up  the  splints  and  sticks.  Then  the  teacher, 
standing  before  the  whole  class  and  holding  up  two  blocks, 
says,  "Tell  m©  what  I  show  you."  The  older  children 
answer.  "Two  blocks  I" 


^Tbe  chUdreQ  are  not  satisfied  with  lees  than  two  periods  witli  the  stick- 
laying;  and  the  Bpllnt-%vork  being  so  complete  a  novelty  to  the  new  pupils,  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  give  them  less  than  twent;  minutes  to  play  with  the  splinta 
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"I  want  you  to  raise  your  hands  before  you  Bpeak 
again,"  admonishes  the  teacher,  with  gentle  firmness. 
'•  ril  call  upon  some  one." 

Picking  up  another  block  from  the  table,  and  holding  it 
beside  the  two  she  had,  "Who  wants  to  tell  me  what  I 
have  done  now?" 

The  bands  go  up  before  her  question  is  finished.    '*  Mary." 

Maiy  rises,  and  says  ghbly:  "You  had  two  blocks,  and 
you  put  one  with  it,  and  that  made  three  blocks." 

"*You  may  tell  me  now  what  I  show  you,"  holding  up 
three  splints.     **  Jim  mie. " 

"You  hare  three  splints," 

"Now  what?    NeUie." 

"Tou  had  three  sphnts,  and  you  put  two  behind  you^ 
and  now  you  have  one. " 

*'  Tell  me  now.    Maggie.'* 

"One,"  as  the  teacher  holds  up  a  splint,  "and  two,"  as 
the  teacher  takes  them  from  behind  her,  "are  three." 

"  Harry  may  clap  so  many  times,"  holding  up  two  splints. 
He  does  it. 

"Jrmmie,  so  many  times,"  catching  up  three  blocks, 
"less  two,"  still  holding  the  three  blocks.  Jimmie  cbipa 
twice.    Then  the  hands  fly  up  in  a  great  flutter. 

"Was  that  right,  Susie?" 

"No'm." 
k**  Cfen  you  do  it  right  ?"  1^^ 

de  gives  a  big  clap,  '    ' 

'Was  that  right,  Richard?" 

The  boy  nods  his  head.  Not  sure  that  he  understands, 
the  teacher  says,  "You  may  come  up  here  and  tell  me 
what  I  asked  Jimmie  to  do,"  Richard  comes,  takes  up 
three  blocks,  and  explains:  "You  told  him  to  clap  so  many 
*.-T«og^  less  so  many,"  laying  down  two  of  the  blocks. 
1^0 w  many  claps  should  you  have  given,  Jimmie?" 
le." 
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*'  Yes.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  story.  If  an  old  hen  had 
three  chickens,  and  one  was  dro^vTied,  how  many  would  ahe 
have  left.    Patrick  may  tell  me." 

"Two." 

"Yea.  Now  Patrick  may  come  out  here  and  tell  us  a 
story  about  anything  ho  likes." 

Patrick  hesitates  a  little,  then  marches  out,  red-faced  but 
Bmiling,  and  after  standing  a  moment  to  collect  his  thoughts 
Bays»  Trith  that  inimitablo  Irish  inflection,  **If  I  had  two 
ponies,  and  my  fayther  bought  me  another  one^  how  many 
would  I  have  thin?"  The  older  children  put  up  their  hands, 
and  he  calls  out,  "Ellen." 

"  Three  ponies  I" 
■     **  Very  well!"  pronounces  the  teacher.     "Now  Ellen  may 
tell  us  one. " 

Ellen  blusheSj  but  comes  out  promptly  and  says,  "I  had 
two  doU  carriages,  and  my  auntie  gave  me  another;  how 
many  had  I?" 

Again  the  hands  are  all  up.  She  looks  at  them  gravely 
for  an  instant,  then  calls  up  Milde  to  answer.  He  replies, 
*•  Three  I" 

"  WeU,  Mikie,  what  is  yoiir  story?"  asks  the  teacher. 

Mikie  baa  a  miscbievons  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  begins, 
* '  My-father-had  -  thi-ee  -  goats-and-one-run  -away-how-many- 
had-he-then-Sammy  ?" 

All  this  in  a  breath,  pouncing  down  upon  Sammy  before 
he  had  time  to  get  his  ideas  together,  much  less  get  hie  hand 
up.  But  Sammy  springs  to  bis  feet  inst>antly  with  abroad 
grin  on  his  face,  and  pr^ently  answers,  "Three!" 

"Well,  Sammy,"  remarks  the  teacher,  "we  will  hear  your 
story  another  day;  we  haven't  time  this  afternoon,  for  I  am 
going  to  show  you  something.  I  want  you  to  look  at  it,  and 
when  you  see  anything  to  tell  me,  you  may  raise  your 
hand." 

She  takes  from  a  box  on  her  table  a  stuffed  dove  and 
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holds  it  up  before  the  class.  The  moment  their  eyes  fall 
upon  it  the  older  ones  are  ready,  and  their  hands  are  in  the 
ah'  instantly. 

"John,  what  do  you  Bay?" 

"I  see  a  dove  I"  » 

NelHe." 
I  Bee  two  eyes  1" 

"Hany." 

"  I  see  two  wings  I" 

The  teacher  points  to  a  child,  who  affirms  ' '  The  dove  has 
two  feet, "  and  then  in  rapid  succession  follow,  as  fast  aa  she 
can  call  upon  the  children: 

"The  doTe has  feathers," 

*'  The  dove  has  a  breast." 

"  The  dove  has  a  tail." 

**12ie  dove  has  a  head." 

"The  dove  has  a  neck," 
■'  **It  has  a  mouth." 

Like  lightnin;:^    comes    the  question,   "What    about  its 
mouth— is  it  like  yours?" 
""  Johnnie,  venturing,  '*  It  is  a  hard  mouth." 

**  Yes,  you  may  come  and  show  me  its  mouth." 
^Johnnie  goes  and  takes  hold  of  the  beak. 

*' Is  that  its  mouth  f^ 

"I  can  open  it  and  make  its  mouth." 
fc-*' What  is  that  you  had  hold  of?" 
^A  little  girl  raises  liei-  band  and  Bays,  "It's  the  bill."    The 
teacher  looks  at  tho  bird,  and  remarks  slowly,   "It  isn't 
quite  like  the  duck's  bill." 

Johnnie  answers  briskly,  "  No,  the  duck's  bill  is  flat." 

**And  how  is  this,  Mikie?" 

Johnnie  retires  and  Mikie  remarks  critically,  "It's  kinder 
'^"nd  and  kinder  pointed." 

Then  we  will  caU  this  a  beak,"  announces  the  teacher, 
a  pause  (to  let  the  idea  sink),  she  continues:  "I  am 
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going  to  call  upon  somebody  to  tell  me  the  parts  of  the  dove 
to  which  I  point. " 

There  is  great  fluttering  of  hands  at  this,  which  the 
teacher  silently  rebnkes  by  calling  upon  the  one  child 
whose  upraised  hand  is  qiiiet,  "  Carrie  1"  The  child  rises, 
stands  by  her  seat^  and  watching  intently  the  teacher's 
finger,  caUs  out  as  it  moTes  over  the  dove,  **  Beak,  head, 
neck,  hack,  tail,  breast,  lege,  feet." 

"That  will  do/^  The  child  sits.  "There  is  something 
more  that  nobody  has  told  me  about"— dead  silence,  during 
which  every  eye  is  travelling  over  the  dove,  trying  to  think 
what  it  can  be. 

*'  This  is  what?"  queries  the  teacher. 

"  The  beak !"  in  a  chortis. 

**  And  what  did  you  say  this  was?" 

"The  head  1" 

"You  may  put  your  hands  on  your  head."  It  is  done. 
Some  of  the  babies,  who  have  all  this  time  been  listening 
with  very  open  countenances,  put  their  hands  on  their 
heads  too.  The  teacher  goes  on,  **  You  may  put  your  hands 
on  the  top  of  your  head.  We  will  call  that  the  crown.  Who 
wants  to  find  the  crown  of  the  dove's  head^"  Obviously  all 
do,  for  the  air  is  full  of  hands.  '*  Jimmie,"  picking  again 
for  a  steady  member. 

Jimmie  places  his  hand  softly  on  the  dove's  head. 

*'  Tell  me  what  you  have  found." 

"I've  found  the  crown  of  the  dove's  head." 

"You  may  aU  put  your  hand  on  the  back  of  your  head. 
Nellie  may  find  the  hack  of  the  dove's  head."  When  the 
little  girl  has  done  this,  the  teacher  says  deliberately,  "Be- 
tween your  mouth  and  the  crown  of  your  head,  just  below 
the  crown,  what  is  there?" 

"The  forehead!"  again  in  a  chorus. 

"Fhid  the  dove's  forehead,  Maggie." 

The  girl  is  a  little  doubtful,  and   pLacing  her  forefinger 
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near  the  beak,  she  moves  it  slowly  upward,  with  half  an  eye 
on  the  class  to  see  when  they  think  it  is  right.  As  for  them, 
every  eye  is  attentive,  every  child  alert. 

"Now  all  put  your  hand  on  your  throat."  It  is  done 
■with  alacrity.     "Find  for  me  the  dove's  throat,  Wilhe." 

After  this  the  teacher  resumes,  "That  will  do  for  to-day; 
but  to-morrow  I  will  let  some  one  of  you  take  the  dove,  and 
beginning  at  the  point  of  the  beak,  you  may  put  your  finger 
the  sanne  as  I  did,  and  tell  the  parts  as  you  touch  them." 
The  teacher  makes  this  announcement  a  little  slowly,  and 
quite  deUberately  puts  the  bird  away,  knowing  very  well 
that  every  child  in  the  older  class  is  mentally  enumerating 
the  parts  of  the  dove  just  at  that  moment. 

"Now"  (briskly),  "let  us  get  ready  to  go  home;  and  be- 
fore we  go  I  want  you  to  think  hard  of  something  you  saw 
when  you  were  coming  to  school  this  afternoon." 

This  gives  them  a  fi'esh  start,  and  pretty  much  everybody 
f&xnong  the  older  pupils)  is  ready  with  a  speech.  Here  are 
some  of  them : 

**  I  saw  a  man  in  a  wagon," 

" I  saw  a  red  horse," 

"  I  saw  a  green  post." 

*'  I  saw  a  man  selling  oranges." 

"  I  saw  a  cow  over  in  Mr,  C ■&  field," 

"I  saw  some  boys  and  girls." 
^  *'  I  saw  a  lantern."  ,J 

"  " "Where  was  it?"  is  the  teacher's  sudden  queetion.     '^^  '■ 

"  It  was  hanging  on  the  fence  where  the  men  were  fixing 
the  road."    (Along,  well-constnicted  sentence.) 

"I  think  it  was,"  comments  the  teacher.  "  Who  else  saw 
something?" 

"  I  saw  a  man  painting  a  house." 

"I  saw  a  woman  with  a  baby  carriage," 

"Anything  in  it?"  queries  the  teacher. 
Yes,  two  babies." 
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This  was  more  than  she  expected,  and  Trith  an  amused 
expression  on  her  face  she  asks,  "What  more  did  you  see?" 

"I  saw  a  big  dog." 

'* I  saw  a  robin  on  a  tree." 

"I  saw  a  woman  with  a  baby." 

*'I  saw  little  Nelhe  J ." 

**I  saw  a  bonfire." 

*'l  saw  a  train  of  cars." 

*'  So  did  I  f  agrees  the  teacher. 

"I  want  you  to  look  when  you  are  coming  to  school  to- 
morrow morning,  all  the  little  people  too"  (winntngly),  "  and 
see  if  you  can  find  something  to  tell  me  about,  that"  (im- 
pressively) '*  can— walk.  The  first  row  may— Face!  Standi 
Pass  I  The  second  I"  and  thus  through  all  the  rows  in  the 
same  order.  As  before  they  get  ready  to  go,  and  for 
a  moment  while  they  sit  quite  content,  waiting  for  the 
signal,  the  teacher  stands  and  looks  at  them  once  more,  as 
if  questioning  in  her  own  mind,  "  Are  they  happier  and 
better  for  these  few  hours  f  Then  she  calls  the  first  row, 
•'Face  I  Risel  Pass  I"  and  line  after  line  the  eighty  tiny 
men  and  women  file  out.  When  the  last  little  figure  disap- 
peara  through  the  doorway  the  first  day  at  school  is  ended. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

For  the  benefit  of  inexperienced  teachers,  the  program  for 
the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  (none  being  needed  for  the 
morning)  is  given,  foUowed  \ij  the  scheme  of  work  for  the 
whole  of  the  second  day.  These  are  not  intended  as  models 
but  rather  as  types. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  general  exercises  come  first, 
last,  and  in  the  middle.  First,  in  order  to  lead  the  child 
gently  and  easily  from  play  to  work.  They  come  in  the 
middle  to  rest  the  little  people,  who  have  not  yet  gained 
the  power  of  continuous  work.  They  are  brought  in  at  the 
end,  because  the  babies  (the  pupils  of  our  primary  schools 
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are  really  little  more)  are  too  tired  to  work  except  under  the 
stimulus  of  something  very  attractive. 

The  pupDs  of  last  year  are  seated  as  they  are  grouped, 
and  their  stick-laying  is  graded  accordingly.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  fornifi  made  by  the  children: 
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(and  their  oppositea  in.  every  variety  of  position). 
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It  will  be  also  observed  that  the  teacher  devotes  herself 
mainly  to  the  begiuuera,  leaving  the  older  pupils  to  the 
trainer.  This  she  coutinues  for  a  few  days,  till  the  little 
ones  got  somewhat  acquainted  with  their  new  surroundings, 
and  then  gradually  introduces  the  trainer  to  them,  giving  less 
and  less  of  her  own  time,  until  finally  she  divides  her  atten- 
tion equally  between  the  two  classes. 

H  the  steps  taken  in  the  teaching  during  this  first  day 
^       seem  short,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  to  be 

■  taken  by  little  feet,  and  that  it  is  better  to  make  the  ad- 
I        vaneement  slow  and  sure,  than  to  have  to  go  back  over 

■  ground  once  trodden— a  most  demoralizing  thing  for  both 

■  teacher  and  pupil. 
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Time, 
1:50-3:00, 

2:00-2:10. 

2:10-2:13. 
2:13-2:20. 

2:20-2:30. 
2:30-2:40. 


Skoond  Day— Afternook, 


2:40-3:50 
2:50-3:55 
2:55-3:05 
3:05-3:15 


Teacher  Marks  the  Boll.    Cleaning  of  Slates  by 
the  Children. 
— Greneral  Exercise.    Singing,  "Clock,"  "Pony," 

"  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence." 
— Drill  io  Phonics.     Chart. 
—General  Exercise.    Conversation  Lesson.     Day 

of  the  Week,  etc, 
— A  Language  Lesson  from  a  Picture. 
—First  Row.     Writing.      Copying  Words  jErom 
Blackboard. 
Second  Row.    Writing.    Tracing  on  Blackboard. 
Third  Row.     A  Language  Leseon  by  the  Trainer. 
Fourth  Row.    A  Picture  Lesson  by  the  Teacher. 
Firth  Row.    Shoe-pegs.    Buey-Work. 
Sixth  Row.    Shoe-pegs.    Busy- Work.. 
—General  Exercise  in  Language.    Recalling. 
—Running  Recess. 

—General  Exercise.     A  Story  by  the  Teacher. 
— First  Row.    Number  Lesson  by  the  Tratner. 
Second  Row.    Splints.    Busy-Work. 
Third  Row.    Sliced  Pictures  (home  made).  Busy- 
Work. 
Fourth  Row.    Shoe-pegs.    Busy- Work, 
Fifth  Row.    A  Picture  Lesson  by  the  Teacher, 
Sixth  Row.    Shoe-pegs.    Busy- Work. 
-Singing,  "  Little  Miss  Muffit,"  ' '  Little  Boy  Blue." 
—First  Row.     Make  a  Picture  of  "Miss  Muffit." 
Busy-Work. 
Second  Row,     Number  Lesson  by  the  Trainer, 
Third  Row.     Make  a  Pictiu-e  of  "  Little  Bo}-  j 

Blue."    Busy- Work. 
Fourth  Row.    Shoe-pegs.    Busy-Work. 
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Fifth  Eow.    Shoe-pegs.    Busy-Work. 

Sixth  Row.    A  Picture  Lesson  by  the  Teacher. 
3 :35-3 :40,  —Examining  Busy-Woi-k,    Collecting  MateriaJa. 
S  :10-3 :  50.^>eneral  Exercise.    Bird  Grame. 
3 :50-4 :00.  —Dismissal 
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CHAPTER 

— .       L  Body  Lesson. 
I     n.  Test  Lesson  in  Number. 
m^  ITT.  An  Impromptu  Lesson  on  the  Horse. 
IV.  Lessons  on  Color. 
V.  LeesonB  in  Direction. 
^  Yl,  Fii-st  Lesson  in  Dimension. 
"  Vn.  Plant  Lesson. 
Vni.  Lesson  on  Hilla. 
TX    Lesson  on  Granite. 
X.  First  Lessons  in  Form. 
XL  Lesson  on  Snow, 


In  this  Section,  are  presented  specimens  of  the 
different  kinds  of  lessons  given  preparatory  to 
Eeading,  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  Quincy  Schools. 
They  are  intended  to  train  the  senses,  arouse 
thought,  and  develop  expression.  These,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  not  consecutive  lessons ;  they 
were  taken  down  at  different  times,  in  different 
schools,  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  term. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


A  BODY  LESSON". 

GENERAL    EXERCISE, 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSO/lt.~ General :  To  combine  Physical 
-E-TSrciBG  and  PhyBiology.  Particidar :  To  teach  the  joints 
objectively. 

PREPiRATfON  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER— Making  the  analysis 
and  inventing  the  device. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  PUPfLS.—AM  the  bodily  exercise 
they  had  previously  had,  and  all  that  they  knew  concerning 
tlie  power  and  use  of  hinges. 

PLAf/  OF  THE  LESSON.— Begin  "with  some  general  movements. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  think  of  the  uses  of  the  different  part.s  of 

the  l>ody,  by  asking  what  eyes,  ears,  etc.,  are  for.    Have 

children  show  Bome  joint,  and  ask  what  they  can  do 

jUi  it.  Tell  them  to  move  it.  Ask  them  to  find  oth  i 
jointfi.  Call  their  attention  to  the  hinges  of  the  door.  Com- 
pare the  arms  to  the  door  Emd  the?  body  to  the  drror  poet, 
and  so  get  the  idea  of  the  hinges  of  the  body.  Call  upon 
them  to  name  several,  and  tell  the  word  joint.  Close,  by 
having  the  pupils  move  different  joints  when  called  for. 

THE  LESSON. 

^^^^o  lines  of  children  have  just  come  back  from  recitation 

le  teacher  and  trainer.    The  Busy-Work  has  been 

the  materials  collected,  and  now  all  sit  looking 
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expectantly  at  the  teacher,  who  etands  in  front,  holding 
her  bell.] 

Teacher.  To-day  we  have  learned  what  the  hell  says. 
Now  open  your  ears;  the  bell  is  going  to  epeak  to  you. 
What  will  it  say?  Eddy,  [This  ia  addressed  to  a  restless 
little  fellow,  of  whom  nothing  ia  visible  but  a  pair  of  short 
legs,  encased  in  dirty,  ragged  trousers,  and  two  muddy  bare 
feet,  the  rest  of  the  child  being  under  the  seat.  This  per- 
sonal remark  brings  him  right  side  up  suddenly,  and  he 
falters  out  with  a  very  red  face — ] 

Eddy,    To — to — ^fold  the  hands. 

Teacher  [calmly  assents].  Yes.  You  may  fold  yonra 
and  show  us  how.  [Eddy,  glad  to  get  out  of  his  embarrassing 
positions  (both  of  them)  so  easily,  assumes  the  proper  atti- 
tude and  his  most  virtuouB  expression,  and  is  good,  for  the 
rest  of  the  lesson.  The  teacher  waits  impressively  for  this 
to  be  done,  and  the  disciplinary  hint  to  be  taken  by  two  or 
three  other  lively  youngsters,  and  then  resumes :]  You  may 
all  hold  up  your  hands.  [A  great  show  of  small  and  un- 
washed members.]  Raise  them  high  in  the  air;  make  the 
arms  straight ;  stretch  them,  and  see  how  near  to  the  ceiling 
you  can  come.  [Mighty  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  childran.] 
Spread  your  fingers  wide  apart;  try  to  make  them  long — as 
long  as  mine.  [Apparently  this  is  done  by  means  of  the 
facial  muscles,  to  judge  by  the  contortions  of  countenance 
visible.]  Put  your  hands  on  your— [putting  her  hands  upon 
her  shoulders ;  the  hands  go  up] ;  on  your— [putting  her  hands 
upon  her  hips;  the  hands  go  down];  on  your— [putting  her 
hands  upon  the  top  of  her  head;  the  hands  are  all  on  the  tops 
of  the  heads].    Does  any  one  know  what  we  call  the  top? 

The  crown  [declai-es  a  bright  little  girl], 

[Here  the  teacher  stops  working  herself,  and  dictates  to 
the  children.] 

Teacher,  Put  your  hands  on  the  back  of  youi-  head.  On 
your  ears.    How  many? 
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Children  [in  chorus].     Two. 
Iir  Teacher.     What  are  they  for? 

Children  [in  a  general  response].    To  hear  with. 

Teacher.     Touch  your  eyes.     How  many? 

Children.    Two, 

Teacfier.    What  are  they  forf 

Children.    To  see  with. 

Teacher.     Pinch  your  cheeks.     How  many? 

Childi'en.    Two. 

Teacher.     How  many  lips? 

Children.    Two. 

Teacher.    What  are  they  for? 

Children.    To  eat  with.     To  talk  with. 

Teacher.  What  shall  we  do  with  our  lips  when  they  talk 
too  much? 

Children.    Hold  them  together. 

Teacher.  Do  it  now.  [This  is  hard  work,  for  the  laugh 
wants  to  come  out;  so  in  a  moment  the  teacher  continues.] 
Bhow  me  your  wrists.    What  can  you  do  with  them? 

A  Voice.    I  can  move  them. 

Teacher.  All  move  them,  AU  put  your  hands  on  the 
place  that  nsoves.  All  put  your  hands  on  some  other  part 
of  the  body  that  can  move.  [This  is  great  fun.  Each  child 
tries  to  find  a  different  spot,  and  several  put  their  hands 
upon  their  lips.]    John,  where  are  your  hands? 

John.    On  my  shoulders. 
'  Teacher.    Maggie,  where  are  yours? 
|MH|    Maggie.    On  my  elbows. 
^^^     Teacher.    Mary,  yours  are  where? 
K         Mary.    On  my  kneea. 

■  Teacher  [swinging   the   door  back   and  forth].     See  me 

■  move  this.  It  is  a  very  heavy  door,  yet  I  can  make  it  go 
B  ly  back  here  easily.  If  I  had  to  lift  it  back  I  should  need 
^  vou  to  help  me;  but  this  door-post  [touching  it]  helps 
^^^b  We  will  all  move  our  arms  Just  as  I  move  the 
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door  back  and  forth.  [Great  giggling  at  tbie,  and  many 
vigorous  arms,  with  a  few  limp  ones.  Every  ono  quiets  aft 
the  teacher  speaks.]  Show  me  what  you  would  call  the 
doorpost.  [The  children  in  energetic  pantomime  signify 
their  bodies.]    What  holds  the  real  door  to  the  door-post? 

Children  [promptly].    Hinges. 

Teacher,  Carrie  may  put  her  fingers  on  one  of  the 
hinges.  What  do  you  suppose  holds  your  arm  to  your 
body? 

Children  [in  chorus,  drawing  the  inference  after  an 
instant's  hesitation].    A  hinge  1 

Teacher.  Put  your  hand  on  the  hinge.  [The  children  put 
their  hands  on  their  ahouldera.]  See  if  you  can  find  another 
hinge  to  show  me.  [The  children  have  considerable  amuse- 
ment at  the  new  name,  and  begin  to  find  hinges  aU  over 
themselves,]  Mary  may  tell  me  where  she  has  found  a 
hinge, 

Mary,    In  my  elbow. 

Teacher.    Tommy,  where  is  yours? 

Tommy,    In  my  neck. 

Teacher.    Mia,  what  have  you? 

Ella.     My  finger-hinge. 

Teacher,    And  yours,  Susie? 

Stfsie.    My  knee-hinge. 

Teacher.  Yes.  Let  us  call  them  joints.  You  may  aE 
move  the  elbow-joints,  both  of  them.  [Much  moving  of 
forearms.]  You  may  move  the  neck- joint-  [The  heads  all 
wag  vigorously.]  You  may  move  the  ehoulder- joints, 
[They  make  hard  work  of  this,  some  moving  the  Bhoulders 
up  and  down,  some  swinging  the  arms  to  and  fro,]  You 
may  move  the  knee-joints,  [This  is  still  more  difQcult,  and 
some  have  hardly  discovered  how  to  do  it,  when  the  teacher 
says :]  You  may  move  the  finger-joints,  all  of  them.  [The 
air  is  full  of  wriggling  little  hands.]  You  may  move  the 
thumb-joints.      [Here  the  tongues  seem  to  be  of  great  ser- 
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vice,  moving  sympathetically  from  side  to  side,  as  the 
thumbs  are  bent.]  You  may  all  shut  your  eyes  and  take  a 
nap.  m  strike  my  beU  when  you  are  to  wake  up.  [In  a 
second  the  laughing  faces  are  down  on  the  desks,  and  the 
room  is  still  enough  to  hear  the  clock  tick.  It  ticks  once, 
twice,  the  teacher  strikes  her  bell,  the  heads  come  up,  and 
the  regular  work  begins  again.] 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  device  employed  is  happy  and  the  disciplinary  hint 
excellent. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  TEST  LESSON  IN  NUMBER, 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSQH.—Thm  ia  one  of  the  first  leseons 
given,  and  ie  not  intended  to  teach  Number,  but  to  find  oat 
what  the  children  already  know,  of  this  limitation.  It  is 
preparatory  to  the  regular  Number  Work,  It  is  also  a  great 
aid  in  the  first  grouping  of  the  new  class,  for  it  reveals  each 
child's  mental  grasp,  and  quickness  of  apprehension,  in  one 
direction  at  least, 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  7HE  TEACHER.— Kovfever  simple  this 
lesson  may  appear,  it  has  a  definite  plan,  which  has  been 
clearly  thought  out  beforehand  by  the  teacher,  whose  analy- 
sis is  given  here.  The  objects  used  have  also  been  thought- 
fully chosen,  care  being  taken  in  their  selection  not  to  present 
too  attractive,  or  uniamiliar  things,  lest  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  be  drawn  from  the  idea  of  Number  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  objects  themselves. 

PREPARA  TIQN  MADE  BY  THE  PUPILS.^Ot  course  no  preparation 
as  such  has  been  made  by  the  little  children  five  and  six  years 
of  ago,  to  whom  this  lesson  is  given,  and  yet  in  one  sense, 
every  limitation  of  things  as  to  how  many,  which  they  have 
ever  made  has  helped  them  in  this.  But  hencefoi-th  they 
will  continue  these  limitations  consciously,  instead  of  un- 
consciously, as  most  of  them  have  previously  done. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON.— Ist.  Show  a  number  of  things,  and 
let  the  pupils  find  the  same  number. 

Test.    To  Bee  if  they  know  the  number. 
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2d.  Call  for  a  number  of  things  by  name. 
[»   TesA.    To  see  if  they  know  the  name  of  the  nimiber. 

3d.  Show  a  number  of  things,  and  ask  them  to  tell  me 
how  many, 

Tmt.    To  eee  if  they  know  both  the  number  and  the  name 
of  the  number. 

4tli.  Take  the  children  out  of  sight  of  the  objects  and  then 
ask  them  to  bring  me  a  number  of  things. 

Tt&t.    To  see  if  they  can  recall  both  the  number  and  the 
n^He  of  the  numher. 

6th.  Incidentally  to  test  at  every  step  their  power  to  sepa- 
rate and  combine  numbers. 

THE  LESSON. 
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^  [The  teacher  seats  herself  at  the  end  of  the  number  table, 
which  is  in  the  back  part  of  the  room,  and  the  children  stand 
around  it.  On  the  table  are  a  pile  of  blocks,  a  bundle  of 
splints,  some  horse-chestnuts,  gome  shells,  a  few  spools,  a 
package  of  toothpicks,  a  handful  of  pebbles,  a  box  of  beans, 
a  pile  of  maple  leaves,  and  a  bunch  of  buttercups. 

Teacher  [Holding  up  two  maple  leaves].    You  may  find 
j^ne  so  many  leaves.    [Children  each  take  two  leaves.] 

Teacher,     Maggie  may  tell  me  what  she  has. 

Maggie.    Two. 

Teachei\    Two  what? 

Maggie.    Two  leaves. 

Teacher,    TeU  it  to  me  in  a  nice  little  story.    [Maggie  only 
stands  and  stares.] 

Teacher.    What  have  you? 

Maggie.    Two  leaves  [again]. 

Teacher,    Then  tell  me  that  you  have  two  leaves. 

Maggie.    I  have  two  leaves. 

tcher.  I  want  all  the  little  children  to  tell  me  the  whole 
'hen  I  ask  you  what  you  have.  Somebody  else  may 
a  Btory.    Johnnie. 
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Johnnie.    I  hay©  two  leaTes. 

Teacher.  You  may  all  lay  your  leayes  down  on  the  table. 
[Teacher  takes  up  two  horse-chestnuts.]  You  may  all  do  as 
I  do.    What  has  Jennie? 

Jennie.    Two  horee-chestauts. 

Teacher,  Who  can  tell  mo  the  whole  story?  Carrie,  can 
you? 

Carrie.    I  have  two  horse-chestnuts. 

Teacher.  Now  put  them  back  on  the  table.  Harry,  you 
may  hand  me  two  blocks,  and  Mary  may  give  me  one  block. 
[They  do  as  she  tells  them.]  Can  anybody  tell  me  what  I 
have?    Susie- 

Susie.    Three. 

Teacher.    Three  what?    I  want  the  whole  story. 

Susie.    Three  blocks. 

Teacher.    Who  has  three  blocks? 

Susie.    You  have. 

Teacher.    Now  who  will  tell  me  the  whole  story?    Mary. 

Mary.    You  have  three  blocks. 

Teacher.  You  may  all  take  two  beans.  [Teacher  waits 
till  they  have  done  so  and  then  says:]  You  may  take  enough 
more  to  make  three.  [Two  or  thi-ee  reach  at  once  for  one 
more  bean,  and  the  rest,  all  but  three,  imitate  them.  These 
three  stand  holding  their  two  beans,  not  knowing  what  else 
to  do.  Teacher  saya  to  the  three  who  don't  knowj  How 
miiny  beans  have  you? 

Jimmie  [answering].    Two. 

Teacher.    I  want  you  to  have  three. 

[Jimmie  roaches  out  and  gets  one :  the  other  two  have  been 
watching,  and  now  thoy  do  the  same.*] 

Teacher.  Somebody  may  tell  me  the  story  about  what  you 
have  in  your  hand. 
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*  Evidently  three  children,  Jimmie,  Timmte,  and  Mag^e,  out  of  this  grroup  of 
tea,  do  not  know  three. 
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Theresa.    I  have  three  heans. 

Teacher.  You  may  put  the  beans  down,  and  take  two 
peLbles :  take  enough  more  to  make  three.  [The  three  before 
jQentioned  aro  the  last  to  get  their  pebbles,  and  only  do  it  by 

atching  the  rest  and  imitating.] 

Teacher,  Timmie  [one  of  the  three]  may  tell  me  what  he 
has  [taking  hold  of  his  hand]. 

Timmie.    I  have  three  little  Btones. 

Teacher,     [Nodding  toward  his  hand].     Where  t 

Timmie.     In  my  hand. 

Teacher,  [Holding  up  three  buttercups.]  Caxxie  may  tell 
me  what  I  have. 

Carrie.    You  have  three  flowcra. 

Teacher.    What  kind  of  flowers? 

Carrie.    Yellow  flowers. 

Teacher.    What  kind  of  flowers  does  Jennie  call  them? 

Jennie.    Pretty  flowers. 
'Teucher.    What  does  Johnnie  call  themf 

Johnnie.    Buttercups, 

[Teacher  lays  down  the  buttereupB  and  picks  up  two 
spools.] 

Teacher.    Theresa,  tell  me  what  I  have. 
^'Theresa.    Two  spools. 

Teacher,    Now  how  many?    [Taking  up  one  more.] 

Theresa.    Three  spools. 

Teacher.    Maggie,  tell  me  what  I  have? 


I  Maggie.    You  have  three  spools. 
^^^ '  Teacher.    Jennie,  what  hare  I! 
^^m  Jennie.    One  block. 
^^    Teacher  [takes  up  two  more].     Now  tell  me, 

■  Jennie.    Three  blocks. 

■  Teacher.    Timmie,  tell  me  what  I  have. 
K         "'nmie.    Two  buttercups. 

B  her.    Jimmie. 

Hh  ie.    One  shell. 
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Teacher.    Susie. 

Susie.    Three  spools. 

Teacher.    Mary. 

Mary.    Two  sticks.     [Splmts,] 

Teacher.    Harry. 

Harry.    Three  horse-chestauts. 

Teach&r,  We  will  go  away  from  the  table.  [Teacher 
moves  her  chair  about  six  feet  from  the  table,  and  motions 
the  children  to  gather  around  her.]  I  am  going  to  have  you 
bring  me  sometliing  from  the  table  that  I  want.  Mary  may 
bring  me  three  spools.  [She  does  bo.]  Maggie  may  bring 
me  three  blocks.  [She  goes  to  the  table,  stands,  and  fingers 
the  blocks,  but  apparently  doesn't  know  what  to  do.]  If 
you  can't  bring  mo  three,  you  may  bring  me  two.  [Maggie 
brightens  at  this,  picks  up  one  in  each  hand,  and  drops 
them,  with  a  sigh  of  rehef,  in  the  teacher's  lap  ]  Harry 
may  bring  me  three  horse-chestnuts.  Carrie,  bring  me  three 
sheila.  Jimmie,  can  you  get  me  three  beans?  [Jimmie  runs 
to  the  table  and  comes  back  with  two.] 

Teacher.    Susie,  k  he  right? 

Susie.    No ;  you  told  him  to  get  three. 

Teacher.    How  many  did  you  bring  me,  Jimmie? 

Jimmie.    Two. 

Teacher.  Can  you  get  me  three?  [He  drops  the  two,  and 
goes  and  gets  one  more,] 

Teacher.    How  many  have  you  brought  me  this  time? 

Jimmie.    One. 

Teacher.  But  I  wanted  three.  [He  picks  up  the  two  he 
brought  first,  and  puts  them  with  th©  one  in  the  teacher's 
band.] 

Teacher.      Jennie    may    get     me     three    buttercups.* 

*  It  is  notloeable  tbat  some  of  tbe  ckildren  eeem  to  know  at  once  whAt  th67  ara 
golag:  to  get,  and  gather  the  things  up  all  together,  sho^rag  tliat  they  recogniise 
the  number  as  a  whole;  while  others  pick  tht^m  up  one  by  one,  obTiously  counts 

ing  as  they  do  so. 
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Jolmmo,  bring  me  three  sticks,  Theresa,  get  me  three 
loaves.  Jimmie,  bring  me  three  spook.  That  will  do.  Wo 
will  carry  these  things  back  to  the  table,  and  then  you  may 
go  to  your  seats  and  make  me  two  of  each  of  these  things 
we  have  been  talking  about,  on  your  slates.  [Some  catch  up 
the  blocks,  pebbles,  etc.,  and  put  them  on  the  table,  but 
others  do  nothing.  One  bean  is  left  on  the  teacher's  lap, 
and  the  teacher  points  toward  it  and  motions  to  Maggie, 
'Who  takes  the  hint  and  the  bean  and  puts  the  latter  on  the 
table.] 
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Notes  and  Comments. 


This  entire  lesson,  including  the  passing  out  and  back  to 
.e  seats,  has  taken  just  seven  minutes.  The  teacher's 
speech  has  been  brisk,  her  manner  alert,  and  the  children, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  have  moved  and  spoken  in  like  fashion, 
except  when  they  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  then  the 
teacher  waited  patiently  for  them.  The  celerity  of  action 
of  the  lesson  is  its  best  point,  for  next  to  accuracy,  rapidity 
of  calculation  is  the  tbing  aimed  at  in  all  Number  Work, 

Again,  the  opportunity  this  study  (Arithmetic)  gives  for 
trauiinig  in  expression  has  not  been  lost,  the  teacher  having 
■fe    here  begun  the  teaching  of  correct  and  concise  language, 
^^"''"aving  the  c^''^"''"en  di*aw  two  of  the  blocks,  splints,  etc.,  is 
I         '  ~  vn  3  a  change  in.  the  work,  and  yet  keep 

f  '  m  L^  in  their  consciousnesa,  thus  dcepen- 

^^^  pp  this  linaitation,  ah-eady  made. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

AN  IMPROMPTU  LESSON  ON  THE  HORSE. 

GENERAL    EXERCISE. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSO//.— Primarily,  to  please  the  pupUs. 
Secondarily,  to  prepare  for  the  Btudy  of  Zoolo^.  Inci- 
dentally,  to  teach  language  and  cheerfulnesfl. 

PREPAHATiON  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.  —Nearly  twenty  years 
of  experience  in.  teaching  primary  school. 

PREPARATW/lt  MADE  Br  THE  PUPILS  —AH  the  observation  they 
had  made  of  the  horse,  and  whatever  training  in  the  con- 
Btruction  of  doclaratiTG  sentences  they  had  previously  had. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSOM.—LeB,d  tho  children  to  think  ae  fast 
and  as  fully  concerning  the  animal  under  consideration  as 
pogsible,  and  to  express  themselves  in  the  best  manner  they 
Jcnow  how. 

UtEM.— To  wind  up  in  some  nice  way,  bo  as  to  leave  them 
ready  to  work 

THE  LESSOIT. 

[To  encourage  promptnosa  of  attendance  the  teacher  oc- 
casionally provides  something  that  the  children  especially 
enjoy,  to  come  in  the  five  minutes  between  the  ringing  of 
the  last  bell  and  the  sounding  of  the  gong  for  school  to 
begin.  It  is  a  dismal,  rainy  day,  the  room  ia  dark,  the 
atmosphere  damp,  and  the  little  people  who  have  braved 
the  storm  wear  rather  cloudy  faces.  The  teacher,  having 
finished  marking  the  roll,  lays  down  her  pen  as  the  bell 
rings,  and  stepping  forward,  with  her  sunniest  smile  and 
cheeriest  manner,  says — ] 
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Teacher.    Wliat  shall  we  talk  about  to-day? 

Irrepressible  Youngster  [eagerly].     A  lioss. 

Teacher.    Jack  doesn't  mean  boss,  he  means— [with  a  sig- 
nificant pausej    Jennie, 

Jennie.    Horse  [with  the  r  very  distinct]. 

Teacher.    Very  well.    You  may  tell  me  something  that 
the  horse  has,     [Upraised  hands  are  abundant.]    Annie. 

Annie.    Ears. 

Teacher.    That  isn't  telling  much.     I  want  an  answer 
about  the  horse, 

Annie.    The  horse  has  ears. 

Teacher.    How  many? 

Annie  [disconcerted  by  her  thoughtless  answer,  blushes, 
and  falters  out — ].    Two. 

Teacher  [gi-avely].  Will  you  tell  me  now  what  the  horse  has? 

Annie.    A  horse  baa  two  ears, 

TMcher.    Johnnie. 

'Uohnnie  [who  has  taken  his  cue  from  Annie's  blunder  and 
Its  correction].    A  horse  has  two  eyes. 

Teacher.    Carrie. 

Carrie.    A  horse  has  a  mouth. 

Teacher.    Charley. 

Charley.     A  horse  has  four  feet.  

Walter.    A  horse  has  four  legs.  ' 

Susie.    A  horse  has  a  body. 

EUen.    A  horse  has  a  head. 
'  Patrick.    A  horse  has  a  taiL 

E.   Mary.    A  horse  has  a  face,  _„,^ 

\    WcUter.    A  horse  has  a  neck. 
Michael.    A  horse  has  a  mane.     [Only  a  few  hands  are 
still  up,  their  *' points"  being  mostly  taken.] 
Eddie.    The  horse  has  a  back. 
"'-'"»«.    The  horse  has  teeth. 
The  horse  has  hair  aU  over  Imu. 
I  The  horse  has  a  tongue. 
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Harry.    The  horse  has  hoofs. 

[All  the  hands  are  down.  The  teacher  gives  them  a  start 
by  saying,  provokiagly— } 

Teacher.  I  can  think  of  one  thing  you  haven't  mentioned. 
It  is  something  that  you  have.  [They  fall  to  studying  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  two  or  three  handB  go  up,  and  the  teacher 
calls—]    Maggie. 

Maggie.    A  horse  has  a  nose, 

Katy  [shghtly  crestfallen].  I  was  going  to  say  that ;  she 
told  my  story. 

Teacher  [cheerfully].    Well,  you  must  think  of  another. 

Warren,    A  horse  has  cheeks. 

Jtose.    A  horse  has  hps. 

[Katy,  who  has  followed  the  teacher's  advice,  now  flings 
up  her  hand  joyfnlly  and  announces--] 

Katy,    A  horse  has  a  forehead. 

Herbert.    A  horee  haa  knees. 

Teacher  [stepping  to  the  blackboard].  That  will  do. 
Tell  me  what  part  of  a  horse  I  am  drawing  now.  [The 
children  call  out  as  she  draws—] 

Children.    Forehead,  nose^  mouth. 

Teacher.     Something  else  besides  the  month. 

Children.  lips,  ears,  eye,  neck,  back.  [The  gong  strikes 
for  school  to  begin,  and  the  teacher  stops  as  if  she  were 
struck.] 

Children  [with  a  cry  of  dismay].  Oh — Oh— but  you 
haven't  fiuished  it. 

Patrick  [anxiously].    You  haven't  made  any  tail. 

A  child.     [Disconsolately.]    He  hasn't  got  any  legs! 

Little  girl.    You  ought  to  put  a  mane  on  him. 

Teacher.  I  know  it.  I  cant  stop  to  do  it  now,  but  when 
it's  time  to  draw  pictures  you  may  draw  a  horse  for  me,  and 
put  on  his  mane,  hia  tail,  his  legs,  and  every  other  part  you 
have  named. 
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Notes  and  Comments. 

Children  are  not  as  stupid  about  taking  hints  as  their 

,chei*s  often  are,  and  many  of  the  strongest  impressions  a 

child  receives  are  made  indirectly — a  fact  which  tliis  lesson 

i11iiahrsif« 


CHAPTER  IT. 

LESSONS  ON  COLOR 

PREPARATORY  WORfC—WhUei  the  iesson  that  follows  is  called 
the  first  lesson,  and  really  is  the  first  in  color  per  se,  the 
children  have  had,  incidentally,  many  preparatory  sugges- 
tive hintSj  8uch  as  a  two-minute  general  exercise,  to  make 
them  ohaerving  on  this  point,  and  lead  them  to  associate  the 
name  with  the  color. 

Teacher.  I  see  somebody  that  makes  me  think  of  a  blue- 
bird. Who  is  it  ?  [Everybody  begins  to  look  at  every- 
body else ;  a  eharp-cyed  little  woman  calls  out—] 

Girl.     I  know :  ith  Eddie,  cauth  hith  frock  ith  blue. 

Teacher.  There  is  a  little  pink  growing  in  this  room,  and 
the  one  that  can  find  it  fii-et,  may  bring:  it  to  me.  [In  a  sec- 
ond a  boy  has  caught  a  tiny  miss  in  a  pink  dress  by  the 
hand,  and  is  trotting  her  down  the  aisle  on  the  double- 
quick,  toward  the  smiling  teacher,  greatly  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  other  children.] 

At  another  time  a  diversion  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
guessing  game  of  colors,  running  thus  i 

Teacher.  I  am  thinking  of  some  color — guess  what  ?  [The 
answers  come  thick  and  fast — ] 

Children.    White!    Gi-eenl    Blue!    Yellow  I 

Tliis  gives  them  the  names  of  colors,  for  they  learn  very 
rapidly  from  each  other.  Again  Busy-Work  is  given  them 
which  trains  the  eye,  such  as  sorting  sUps  of  colored  paper 
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or  bite  of  worsted ;  and  now  and  then  a  little  preliminary 
lesson  leading  up  to  the  regular  lesson,  like  this : 

Teacher  [suddenly  holding  up  a  red  crayon  before  the 
pupils,  who  are  all  in  their  seats].  Who  will  find  me  some- 
thing of  that  color  ? 

[The  hands  are  raised,  and  a  little  boy,  being  named, 
says— ] 

Boy.    That  star  [on  the  blackboard]  is  the  same  color. 

Teacher.  Who  will  tell  me  a  story  about  the  star  ? 
[Hands.]    Mary. 

Mary.    The  star  is  red. 

T&icher.  Everybody  who  can  see  anything  that  is  this 
eolor  [holding  up  a  yellow  crayon]  may  point  toward  it. 
pnstantly  seventy-five  paii"s  of  eyes  are  travelling  around 
in  search  of  something  yellow,  and  in  half  a  minute  the 
room  bristles  with  pointing  hands.]  Eddie  may  tell  us  a 
story  about  what  he  has  found. 

Eddie.    That  ball  is  yellow. 

Teacher.  That's  nice !  All  of  you  may  find  something  in 
the  room  of  this  color  [holding  up  a  blue  crayon].  What 
isit  ? 

Children  [in  a  chonis].    Bluel 

[Everybody  hunts  again;  presently  the  hands  are  all  up,] 

Teacher.  ISTow  you  may  all  put  your  right  hand  on  what 
yon  have  foimd;  quick  I 

[Such  a  sciimpering.  and  such  laughing.  A  dozen  or  so 
fly  at  a  small  boy  whose  necktie  is  blue,  and  try  to  get  near 
enough  to  lay  their  hands  ou  it.  HaK  the  class  make  a  rush 
for  the  two  unoccupied  chairs  in  the  room  to  climb  up  and 
reach  some  blue  sky  in  a  picture  over  the  teacher's  table; 
while  a  little  girl  with  a  blue  dress  on,  is  surrounded  by  a 
struggling,  giggling  crowd,  three  or  four  deep,  all  trying  to 

ich  some  part  of  her  dress.    In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub, 

:her,  who  has  enjoyed  her  practical  joke  as  much  as 

J,  strikes  her  bell  and  the  children  shp  into  their 
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Beats  with  a  celerity  which  provoa  that  perfect  discipline 
and  a  jolly  gocwi  time  are  not  in  the  least  incompatible.] 

Teacher  [whose  eyes  still  shine  with  amusenient,  here 
announces :]  To-morrow  moi-ning  I'd  like  to  have  you  bring 
me  something  red  t  red  paper,  beads,  glass,  cloth,  wool,  or 
anything  you  can  find— every  one.  Now  you  may  go  home 
to  hunt  for  it.  First  row :  Face!  Rise  I  Passl  [So  the  school 
IB  dismissed.] 

rHE   FIRST  LESSON, 

PUBPOSE  OF  THE  LESSON.— First.  To  train  the  e^e. 

Second.  To  find  if  the  children  know  the  color  names. 

Third.  To  discover  whether  they  associate  the  color  with 
the  name. 

Fourth.  To  see  if  they  can  separate  the  idea  of  color  from 
the  object. 

Fifth.  To  train  the  children  to  distinguish  different  colors 
quickly. 

Sixth.  To  exercise  the  pupils  in  recaUing  color. 

PREPARATfOli  MADE  BY  THE  TEACf/ER.—Thmkm^  out  the  plan 
of  the  lesson,  making  the  color-chart  and  cards ;  also  select- 
ing the  colored  objects  and  the  picture. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  POPfLS.—ASl  that  the  children 
have  hitherto  learned  by  themselves,  or  been  taught  of  color, 
has  been  fitting  them  for  this  lesson. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON.— First.  Have  the  duldren  choose 
their  colors  and  match  them. 

(Second.  Ask  them  to  name  their  colors. 

Third.  CsSl  upon  them  to  select  special  colors  named,  and 
to  match  them. 

Fourth.  Let  them  select  other  objects  of  a  specified  color. 

Fifth.  Show  them  a  picture  and  teU  them  to  find  a  speci- 
fied color  in  it. 

Siacth.  Tell  them  to  shut  their  eyes  and  see  colored  things 
9X  home. 
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WEUI, — ^Be  sure  tliat  all  tkree  of  the  colors  are  used. 

THE  IJJSSON. 

[The  teacher  places  herself  at  the  end  of  a  table  and 
the  children  gather  around.  Upon  the  table  is  a  variety 
of  objects  of  different  colors— some  round  beads,  a  few 
crayons,  some  blue  and  yellow  envelopes,  squares  of  glazed 
paper,  pieces  of  cloth,  bright  bits  of  sOk,  five  or  six  balls 
of  worsted,  a  bunch  of  feathers,  and  a  box  of  red,  yelloiv, 
and  blue  cards.  Hanging  on  the  wall  just  back  of-  the 
table  is  a  home-made  color  chart,  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
cai"dboard  about  three  feet  long  by  two  feet  wide,  upon 
which  are  pasted  square  pieces  of  paper  of  these  same  colors, 
of  different  shades,  four  or  five  of  each.  The  cards  are  of 
the  foundation  colors;  that  ia,  the  typical  red,  yellow,  and 
blue.* 

Teach&r  [takes  the  cards  from  the  box  and  places  them  on 
the  table].  Tou  may  choose  a  card  of  any  color  you  hke. 
[The  children  each  pick  up  a  card.]  Mary  may  match  her 
caxd  on  the  chart.  [At  this  aU  the  children  go  to  the  chart 
and  place  their  cards  on  the  squares  of  the  same  color  as  the 
card  they  hold,  sHding  them  up  and  down  to  find  a  match,] 
First  tell  me  about  Mary's  card.  [CJhildren  stop  matching 
their  own  and  look  at  Mary's.] 

Children,    Jrlary's  ia  right. 

Teacher.    Now  aU  tell  me  about  Jolumie*& 

Children.    His  is  right. 

Teacher.    Look  at  Annie's. 

Maggie.    Annie  ain't  right. 

Teacher.  You  think  Annie's  isn't  right  ?  t  Look  closer, 
Annie,  and  see  if  you  have  found  one  just  Like  yours.     [The 

*  Care  should  be  taken  in  tbe  selection  of  all  materials  for  color  lessons  to  get 
*oerfect  foundation  colors  as  possible;  no  faded  or  poor  shades  are  allowable, 
ie]r  lead  the  child  astray. 

erre  the  quiet  correction  of  faulty  language, 
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difference  was  only  a  tint,  and  the  child  now  matches  per- 
fectly.] 

Children.    Now  Annie^s  is  right. 

Teacher.    What  abont  Nellie's  i 

Children.   Nelhe'B  is  right. 

Teacher.  Now  that  you  have  all  matched  your  cards,  teU 
me  what  color  your  cards  were.  [Teacher  motions  toward 
Mary.] 

Mary.    I  had  dark  blue. 

Nellie.    Mine  was  light  blue. 

Johnnie.    I  had  light  blue  too. 

Maggie,    I  chose  dark  blue. 

Annie.  Mine  was  light  blue.  Why,  we  all  took  a  blue 
card;  some  had  hght  and  some  had  dark. 

Teacher.  Yes.  Now  you  may  aU  take  a  red  card  and 
try  to  find  one  like  it.  [All  go  to  the  chart  and  look  for  a 
match.  When  they  have  found  this,  they  stand  holding 
their  cards  against  the  square  selected.]  What  will  you  say 
about  Nellie's  ? 

Children.    It  is  right. 

Teacher.    And  Maggie's  ? 

Children.    Maggie's  is  not  right. 

Johnnie.    Maggie's  is  right. 

Teacher.  Yes ;  it  is  the  way  the  light  falls  that  makes  it 
look  different  to  you.   How  about  this  *  [pointing  to  Mary's.] 

Children.    Mary's  is  right 

Teacher.    Look  at  Johnnie's. 

Children.  Johmiie'B  matches.  Maggie's  and  Anoie^s  are 
right. 

Teacher.  Now  all  take  yellow  cards  and  match  them 
quickly,  and  tell  me  whether  they  are  right. 

Children.  Johnnie's  is  right.  Nellie's  is  right.  [Ma^e 
places  a  yellow  card  on  one  square  then  slides  it  up  one 
space.] 

Annie  [who  is  watching].    I  like  that. 
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Children.  Mary's  is  right.  Yes  and  Maggie's.  Tommy's 
isn^t  right. 

Teacher.  Not  qiiite.  Mary,  see  if  you  can  tell  him  where 
to  place  it, 

Mary.    I  don't  think  NeUie''s  is  right. 

Maggie.    I  think  it  is. 

Jlfar:^.  Yes,  I  think  so  now  [moving  a  little  so  that  the 
li£:ht  struck  it  differently]. 

Teacher.    What  color  did  you  have  this  time  ? 

Children.    We  all  had  yellow  cards. 

T&icher.  Yes.  You  may  see  what  you  can  find  on  the 
table  that  is  yellow,  to  bring  to  me.  What  have  you,  Nel- 
lie ? 

Nellie.    I  have  a  yellow  bead.     [The  bead  ia  a  sphere.] 

Teacher,    Yes ;  but  can  you  think  of  another  name  for  it  ?* 

Teacher  [as  Nellie  hesitates].  Now  put  your  thinking- 
cap  on.    [NeUie  is  still  silent.]    Johnnie,  what  have  you  ? 

Johnnie.    A  yellow  piece  of  chalk. 

Teacher.  Yes,  a  piece  of  yellow  chalk  or  crayon.  Mag- 
gie, what  have  you  ? 

Maggie  [holding  up  a  bead].    I  have  a  yellow  sphere. 

Nellie.    Why,  mine  was  a  sphere  too  I 

Teacher.    Yes. 

Mary.    Mine  is  a  yellow  envelope. 

Teacher.    Annie,  what  have  you  ? 

Annie.    A  piece  of  yollow  paper. 

Teacher,  Please  briii^  mc  that  picturo,  Johnnie  [point- 
ing to  a  brightH3olored  clitomo  representiag  the  interior  of 
a  room  with  two  women  and  several  boys  and  girls;  the 
children  are  playing  with  toys]. 

Teacher.  Now  each  one  may  find  something  in  the  pic- 
ture that  is  blue.    Nellie,  what  have  you  found  ? 

^'^eUie.    I  have  found  a  blue  waist  on  a  lady, 

•  A  hint  toward  form. 
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^H           Mary.    I  have  found  a  blue  skirt  on  a  lady.                            | 

^H           Johnnie. 

I  have  found  a  blue  jug.                                           ■ 

^H           Maggie. 

I  have  found  a  blue  wagou.                                         ' 

^H           Teacher, 

Annie,  what  have  you  found  ? 

^H           Arin/e. 

I  can't  find  anything  blue. 

^B            Teacher. 

I   can   see   something   that  nobody  has  told 

^H         about. 

^B            Several  children  [excitedly[.    So  do  II    O-o-o !  O-o-o. 

^H            Annie. 

I  see  it  now;  a  jug  on  the  mantel-piece;  no,  I 

^B        guesB  it  is  a  pitcher. 

^H            Teacher. 

What  was  the  next  color  you  matched  ? 

^H           Children 

.    Eed. 

^H           Jb/intiie  [who  is  still  studying].     I  see  another  blue  thing. 

^H            Teacher. 

Well^  let  that  go  now  and  find  the  red  things  in 

^H        the  picture 

1, 

^H            Maggie. 

I  find  a  red  dress  on  a  lady. 

H           Nellie.    '. 

I  have  found  a  red  dress  on  a  little  girl. 

^H           Johnnie, 

I've  found  a  lady's  handkerchief  that  is  red. 

^H           Mary.    1 

['ve  found  a  band  on  a  lady's  ekirt. 

^H            Teacher. 

I  should  caU  that  a  belt. 

^H            ^nni€. 

I  see  something  that  has  a  Mttle  bit  of  red  in  it. 

^H            Teacher. 

W  ho  can  find  anything  more  that  is  red  ? 

H            iV^Z^/e. 

I  see  some  red  fire  in  the  fire-place. 

^H            Johnnie. 

One  part  of  the  baU  is  red. 

^H            Annie. 

That  is  just  what  I  eaw. 

^H           Tectcfter  [to  Johnnie],     Well,  you  must  find  something 

^H       alse. 

^H           Maggie. 

Oh,  Fye  found  something. 

^H            Teacher. 

What  is  it  ? 

^H            Maggie. 

A  lady's  apron. 

^H            jTeac/ter. 

Now  we  will  take  ti©  next  color. 

^H           C^8.    Yellow  I 

^H           Maggie. 

I've  found  a  yellow-scarf  on  a  lady's  neck. 

^H           Nellie. 

I've  found  a  yellow  bonnet  on  the  lady. 

^H          t/oMme. 

I've  found  a  lady's  hair  that  ib  yellow. 

li 
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Teacher.  Well,  truly,  that  is  yellow;  a  pretty  little  girl 
■with  yellow  hair. 

[N.B.— The  teacher  corrects  the  child  as  courteously  as  if 
lie  were  six  feet  tall  instead  of  half  that  height.] 

Annie.    A  part  of  this  ball  is  yoUow. 

Mary,    The  girl's  waist  is  yellow. 

Teacher.  Yes,  the  body  of  her  dreas  ia  yellow.  Now  shut 
your  eyes,  and  think  of  something  in  your  mamma's  house 
that  is  yellow.  [The  children  shut  their  eyes,  but  they 
won't  stay,  so  they  hold  their  eyeUds  down.] 

Annie  [slowly,  as  if  looking  at  itj.  My  mamma  has  a  yel- 
low apron. 

Mary.    My  mamma  is  making  a  mat  that  has  yellow  in  it. 

Nellie.    My  manmia  hEis  a  carpet  that  is  part  yellow. 

Teachei',    Now  think  of  something  at  home  that  is  red. 

Mary.    My  mamma  has  a  red  dress  ? 

Nellie.    My  mamma  has  a  red  mat, 

Annie.    My  mamma  has  a  set  of  red  furniture  in  her  best 

Johnnie,    My  mother  has  a  red  feather  in  her  bonnet. 

Maggie.    There  is  red  in  our  carpet. 

Teacher.  Now  shut  your  eyea  again,  and  see  if  you  can 
see  anything  at  home  that  is  blue. 

Mary.    I  can  see  some  blue  fiii-niture. 

Annie.    All  our  beat  clothes  are  blue. 

Maggie.    I  see  my  Sunday  dress ;  it  has  blue  stripes  in  it. 

Nellie.    I  see  my  blue  dross  in  the  closet. 
'  I  can  see  my  mammals  blue  dress. 

JSeliie.    I  have  some  blue  ribbon.  * 

Teacher.  All  the  folks  in  their  seats  are  ready  for  recess, 
80  I  shall  have  to  say  good-by  to  you  for  to-day. 


^2        THE  "QUINCY  METHODS"  ILLUSTRATED, 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  teacher,  be  it  observed,  leads  the  children  to  detect 
and  correct  the  faulty  matching  of  colors  instead  of  doing 
it  herself. 

Another  thing  to  be  noted,  viz.,  the  teacher  does  not  tdl 
the  children  anything,  but  devotes  herself  entirely  to  teach- 
ing—a thing  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful.  The  lesson  closed 
just  at  the  "  very  bestest  part,"  as  a  small  girl  remarked 
—a  bit  of  high  art  in  the  plan  of  the  teacher;  the  children 
will  be  glad  to  have  another. 
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LESSONS  IN  DIRECTION, 

THE   FIRST  LESSON. 
GEIirEHAIj    EXESCISB. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSON.— To  teach  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass,  thoroughly.  Incidentally  to  train  the  children 
in  promptness,  observation,  and  language, 

PRiPARATfOH  MADE  Bf  THE  TEACHER.— Thmking  out  the  plan 
of  the  lesson. 

PREPARATIOH  MADE  Br  THE  Py/'/1 5. —Whatever  they  may 
have  learaedj  either  by  expeHence  or  observation,  of  these 
jjoints ;  and  all  the  education  in  alacrity,  both  of  mind  and 
■body,  which  they  have  hitherto  received. 

PLA/t  OF  THE  LESSON.— UavQ  the  pupils  show  their  right 
hands,  their  left  hands,  point  to  the  right,  point  to  the  left, 
and  point  to  the  place  where  the  sun  rises.  Ask  them  what  it 
18  called.  Bid  them  point  to  west,  north,  and  south.  Let 
thera  tell  what  they  can  see  on  the  east  side  of  the  room,  on 
the  west,  north,  and.  south ;  also  have  them  take  seats  to 
the  east,  west,  north,  and  south. 

THE  LESSON.  J^| 

'    ![The  children  are  all  in  their  places.] 

Teacher  [stands  in  front  and  says  brisMy] :  Who  is  the 
first  one  to  put  his  hands— [putting  her  hands  on  her  head: 
the  children  do  likewise].  Show  me  your  right  hand.  Tour 
left  hand.    [They  have  been  taught  right  hand  and  left  hand 

sfore.]  Point  to  the  right.  Arms  straight.  Sliow  me  the 
and  again.    Point  to  the  left.    Point  to  the  right  and 
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left  at  the  same  time,  so  that  I  can  see  if  your  arms  are 
Btraight.  [Teacher  does  it  herself.]  Now  put  your  left  hand 
in  your  lap.    Which  way  are  you  pomting  ? 

Chorus.     To  the  right. 

Teacher.    Susie,  rise  and  fcell  me  the  whole  story. 

Susie  [precisely,  with  hands  at  her  side].  I  am  pointing 
to  the  right. 

Teacher  [smiling].  Well,  I  want  to  see  you  do  it.  [Susie 
blushes,  points,  and  repeats,]  Point  to  the  place  where  we 
saw  the  sim  this  morning.  [Children  point]  Which  way 
is  it? 

A  voice.    Toward  the  snnrfee. 

Teacher.    Which  way  is  that  ?    Anybody. 

Another  voice.    East. 

Teacher.  You  may  all  face  the  east.  [All  turn  and  look 
to  the  windows  behind  them.]  You  may  all  face  me.  [It  is 
done.]  Now  look  beyond  mej  tell  me  which  way  you  are 
looking. 

A  child  [instantly].    I  am  looking  straight. 

Teacher.    Straight  what  ? 

Child  [innocently].    Straight  ahead. 

Teacher.    Which  way  is  it  ? 

A  voice.    West, 

Teacher.  All  point  to  the  right  again  t  Which  way  is 
that? 

Chorus.    North. 

Teacher.  All  point  to  the  soutii.  Put  your  right  hand 
on  the  south  side  of  the  desk.  Can  you  put  your  left  hand 
on  the  north  side  ?    It  isnt  very  easy,  is  it  ? 

A  voice.    It  makes  a  cross. 

Teacher.  Yes.  All  point  to  the  north  side  of  the  room. 
Who  wants  to  tell  me  what  be  can  see  on  the  north  side 
of  the  room  t    [A  forest  of  hands.] 

Teacher.    Maggie. 
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Maggie  [rising,  and  standing  by  hor  seat],  I  see  a  clock, 
some  ribbon,  a  fence  [a  toy],  a  picture,  and  a  ribbon — 

Teacher,  Tes,  you  told  that  before.  "Who  will  tell  ue 
more  ?    Willie. 

Willie.    Flowers,  picture,  blackboard— 

Teacher.  That  will  do.  Who  will  teU  me  what  is  on  the 
east  side  ?    Nellie. 

NeUie.  I  can  see  cards,  pictures,  two  windows,  blinds, 
and  a  horseshoe. 

Teacher.    I  see  a  big  thing. 

JBkie  [speaks  out].     A  door. 

Teacher.    Yes.    You  may  go  on,  Mikie. 

Mikic.    Door  knob,  'rasers. 
'     Teacher,    Jimmie,  teU  him  what  he  means. 

Jimmie.  Erasers.  [Mikie  subsides  at  this,  and  sits  down 
with  an  embarrassed  grin,] 

Teacher.  Who  will  talk  faster,  and  tell  me  what  is  on 
the  south  ?  [Johnnie,  who  has  been  waving  his  hand  fran- 
tically in  the  air,  is  called  upon.  He  rises  and  begins  to 
,  mumble— ] 

Johnnie.    There  is  a  chart,  some  more  cards,  brackets — 

Teacher.  If  you  don't  open  your  mouth  wider,  I  can't 
hear  what  you  say. 

Johnnie  [louder  and  more  distinctly].  A  tablo  with  plants 
'on  it,  and — and— 

Teacher.    Jennie. 

Jennie.    And  a  motto. 
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Teacher.    Harry. 

Harry.    There's  a  chair  there  too. 


Teacher  [pointing  to  the  west].  Any  one  may  tell  me  what 
side  that  is. 

Chorus.    West, 

Teacher.  I  must  wait  now  for  Geoi^  to  be  still,  [George, 
who  has  been  abnffliTig  uneasily  in  Mb  seat,  quiets  at  ibia, 


and  the  teacher  goes  on.]  Who  is  ready  for  the  west  side  f 
Mary. 

Mary.  I  see  a  picture  of  a  dog,  a  blackbird  [stuffed],  a 
door  with  two  fans  over  it,  a  stove-pipe,  [Here  the  teacher 
turns  and  looks.] 

Teacher.  I  can  see  something  more.  [A  hand  flutters 
eagerly,  and  the  little  girl  is  called  upon.] 

Little  girl  [rises,  all  Bmiles  and  dimples],  I  can  see  the 
teacher's  table,  and  Miss [the  trainer]. 

Teacher.  Yes,  I  thought  you  could  see  something  as  large 
as  that,  [Laughter  from  the  children.]  Now  you  jnB.j  all 
take— [a  loog  pause,  while  the  whole  class,  alert  and  expec- 
tant, wait  to  hear  what  follows] — a  seat  to  the  north.  [There 
is  a  grand  move  at  this,  accompanied  with  considerable 
noise  and  some  laughter  as  the  class  discover,  standing  in 
the  first  row  to  the  right,  a  line  of  children,  half  amused 
and  half  embarrassed  by  this  sudden  tack.]  All  take  your 
own  seats  [is  the  quick  comuoand,  and  they  slip  back  again 
instantly].  You  may  all  [they  are  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the 
thing  by  this  time,  and  sit  ready  to  spring  at  the  word]  take 
the  seat  to  the  east.  [It  is  the  turn  of  the  back  row  to  be  dis- 
concerted, but  before  they  have  time  to  think,  they  hear—] 
All  take  your  own  seats,  AH  move  one  seat  to  the  south.  [In- 
stantly the  lefts  are  out,  but  being  quite  prepared,  escape  the 
laughter.]  All  take  your  own  seats.  All  move — one  seat  to  the 
west  [comes  in  quick  succession ;  but  they  have  learned  how, 
and  the  change  is  almost  kaleidoscopic  for  rapidity].  Take 
your  seats  [and  they  are  back,  flushed  and  breathless,  but 
quite  ready  for  the  next  thing,  which  is] :  Now  open  your  eyes 
wide  and  watch  to  see  what  Jimmie  does,  Jimmie,  you  may 
do  anything  you  like  (that  is  nice),  and  some  one  in  the  class 
may  tell  me  what  you  have  done.  [Here  follows  a  general 
language  lesson.] 
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Notes  and  Comments. 

The  eMll  indicated  in  the  varied  repetition  of  the  points 
taught,  and  the  happy  coiixbination  of  physical  and  mental 
exercise,  are  naanifest  even  in  this  report ;  but  the  teacher's 
perfect  command  of  the  class,  must  be  imagined,  for  it  can- 
not  be  described. 

THE   SECOND    LESSON. 


I 
I 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSOtlf.— To  teach  the  semi-cardinal  pointa 
of  the  compass.  Incidentally  to  train  in  grasp  and  cleamesa 
of  thought,  and  celerity  of  movement. 

PBEPARATIOM  MAOE  BY  THE  TEACHEff. ^Laying  out  the  plan 
and  armnging  the  moves  to  be  made  by  the  pupils. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  PUPILS.— M\  the  knowledge 
gained  and  i>ower  genemted  by  the  previous  lesson, 

PLAH  OF  THE  LESSON,— Rsive  the  children  put  thek  right 
hands  on  the  north  side  of  their  desks,  and  the  left  hands  on 
the  west  side ;  then  fix  their  eyes  half-way  between,  to  find 
what  ?  Northwest.  Place  the  left  hands  on  the  south  side  of 
desks,  and  the  right  hands  on  the  west  side ;  half-way  be- 
tween find  southwest.  Keep  the  left  hands  there,  and  change 
the  right  hands  to  east ;  get  Routlieast.  In  the  same  way  get 
northeast.  Have  a  child  touch  the  northeast,  southwest, 
southeast,  and  northwest  comers  of  the  room.  Next  have 
the  first  row  go  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  room.  Last 
row  to  the  southeast  comer.  Third  row  to  the  southwest 
comer,  and  the  fourth  row  to  the  northeast.  The  second 
row  in  their  seats.  Then  first  row  move  to  the  west,  fourth 
row  to  the  north,  fifth  row  to  the  east,  and  third  row  to  the 
south.  Nest,  first  row  move  to  the  north,  third  row  to  the 
west,  fourth  row  to  the  east,  and  fifth  row  to  the  south. 
Have  the  second  row  correct  mistakes  and  pass  from  corner 
Toer. 


THE  LESSON. 

[This  lesson  belongs  properly  in  the  next  section,  but  is 
placed  here  as  sbowimg  hoiv  the  teaching  of  this  subject 
would  be  continued.  It  is  also  a  general  exorcise,  and  the 
teacher  begins  by  saying—] 

Teacher.    Show  m©  your  right  hand.     Put  it  on  the  north 
Bide  of  your  desk.    Put  it  in  the  middle.    On  which  side  is 
your  hand  ? 
Children.    The  north. 

Teachei\    Let  me  see  the  left  hand.    Put  the  left  hand  in 
the  middle  of  the  west  side.    Look  half-way  between  your 
two  hands.     Are  you  looking  at  the  north  ? 
No'm. 

At  the  west  ? 
No'm. 

Where  are  you  looMng  ? 
Half-way  between  both. 

Half-way  between  north  and  west  we  call  north- 
west.    Place  your  left  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side 
and  your  right  hand  in  the  middle  of  the  west  side.    Look 
half-way  between.    Between  what  two  points  are  you  look- 
ing? 
Several  voices.    South  and  west. 
Teacher.    And  we  call  that  what  f 
Children.    Southwest. 
Teacher.    Hold  the  left  hand  where  it  is ;  changie  the  right 


Chorus. 

Teacher. 

Chorus. 

Tecbcher, 

A  voice. 

Teacher^ 
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hand  from  the  middle  of  the  west  to  the  middle  of  the  east 
side,  and  look  half-way  between.    Between  what  t 

A  child.    South  and  east. 

Teacher,    Yes,  and  that  is  what  ? 

Children,    Southcaet. 
'  Teacher,    Now  put  your  hands  half-way  between  north 
and  east.   Who  will  tell  me  what  to  call  that  point?  Jimmie. 

Jimmie.    Northeast. 

■Teacher.  Jimmie  may  go  and  touch  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  room,  and  the  rest  may  be  teachers,  and  tell  him  if  he 
is  right.  [Jimmie  hesitates  a  moment  and  then  marches 
boldly  into  a  comer,] 

Class  [call  out].    That's  right.    [He  returns.] 

Teacher.    Ellen  may  go  to  the  southwest  comer. 
T  [She  goes  and  the  class  chorus  again] :  That's  right. 

Teacher^  Q-oorge,  find  the  Bouthe^st  comer  for  us. 
[Greoi^e  deliberately  walks  into  the  northwest  corner.] 
'  Several  voices.  He's  wrong  I  No !  That  isn't  it  I  That's 
wrong  I  [George  retires  to  private  life  in  aome  confusion. 
Carrie  is  called :  she  selects  the  right  comer,  and  the  class 
signify  it.] 

Tecicher  [suddenly].  First  row  go  to  the  northwest  comer, 
[This  takes  them  quite  by  surprise,  and  only  the  quick  ones 
Start,  hut  in  a  moment  they  have  taken  their  cue,  and  the 
corner  is  foil.  Southeast  corner,  last  row !  [The  second  row 
were  expecting  this,  and  some  had  started,  but  with  a  laugh 
faH  back  as  the  row  called,  makes  a  rush  for  the  fioutlicast.] 
Northeast,  fourth  row !  Southwest,  third  row  I  [This  leaves 
the  second  row  still  sitting,  alert  hut  disappointed.]  Now, 
children,  I  am  going  to  call  out  changes,  and  if  a  row 
etaHa  wrong,  the  second  row  may  take  their  places.  [Their 
faces  brighten  at  this,  and  immediiitely  every  child  becomes 
a  member  of  the  vigilance  committee.  Then  the  teacher 
ajls  out,]  Move,  first  row  to  the  west !  [Their  heads  are 
the  eemi-caxdinal  points,  and  they  start  for  the  op- 


posite  comer.  The  second  row  with  a  triumphant  cry 
of-] 

Second  Hoti).  Wrong!  [fly  for  the  eouthweet  corner  as 
the  first  make  theii*  way  confused  and  ehame-faced  to  the 
west  side  of  the  room.  Then  came  in  quick  succession  the 
following  commands :] 

Teacke7\  Move  to  the  north,  fourth  I  Move  to  the  east, 
the  fifth  1  Move  to  the  south,  the  third !  Move  to  the  south- 
east, second !  [Only  one  comer  is  now  occupied,  and  before 
they  have  time  to  hecome  disorderly,  the  teacher  gives  an- 
other turn  to  the  kaleidoscope,  thus:]  Move  to  the  west, 
third  row !  Move  to  the  north,  first  row !  Second  row  move 
to  the  southwest  I  Move  to  the  east,  fourth  row !  Move  to 
the  south,  fifth  row!  Second  row  move  to  the  northeast! 
Now  fall  into  hne,  face  the  same  way  that  I  do  [placing 
herself  at  the  side  of  the  room,  and  turning  toward  the 
door,  which  she  opens  as  she  speaks].  Heels  together; 
heads  up ;  stand  as  tall  as  you  can ;  hands  at  your  sides ; 
rest  on  your  right  feet,  and  start  with  your  left.  Forward 
march  I  Eight,  left,  right,  left  [clapping  her  hands  as  she 
calls]-  Pass  out  and  get  your  hats,  ready  for  dismissal. 
[Thus  the  little  people  are  sent  home,  happy  in  the  thought 
that  school  is  delightful,  and  learning,  only  play.] 

Notes  and  Comtnents. 

It  is  advantageous  to  make  lessons  upon  special  subjects 
such  as  this,  a  general  exercise,  for  three  reasons.  First, 
it  takes  less  time.  Second,  it  encoiu-ages  resei-ved  or  timid 
children  to  speak  out.  Third,  it  gives  a  restful  and  de- 
lightful variety  to  the  program. 
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A  FIRST  LESSON  IN  DIMENSION 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSOM .—First.  To  discover  whether  the 
|Fupils  have  any  idea  of  dimension. 

Second,  To  teach  them  what  an  inch  is. 

Third.  To  hegin  to  familiarize  them  with  linear  measure. 

Fourth.  To  teach  them  how  to  measure. 

Incidentally.  To  train  the  hands  and  eyes. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  rr^CZ/f/?.— Cutting  and  painting 
the  sticks,  bringing  the  scissors,  practising  the  measuring 
(so  as  to  do  it  skilfully),  and  planning  the  lesson. 

PREPARATtQN  HADE  BY  THE  PUPILS.— Had  the  children  been 
trained  in  a  kindergarton,  they  would  have  known  the  inch, 
Itiear  and  square,  better  (probably)  than  the  teacher;  hut 
as  they  had  not,  they  were  quite  unprepared  for  this  lesson, 
unless  it  be  taken  into  account  that  the  stimuluB  was  ready 
—the  love  that  little  ones  have  for  measuring, 

PLAH  OF  THE  LESSON.-WirBt,  find  out  if  the  children  know 
an  inch,  and  if  not,  have  them  measure  it.  Next  give 
three-inch  sticks  and  liave  the  children  measure  them, 
using  inch  sticks.  Afterward  give  the  class  strips  of  paper 
to  measure.  When  this  has  been  done,  measure  the  strips 
myself,  having  the  children  observe  the  process,  Ilien 
have  them  measure  over  again,  Next  play  store  and  have 
them  measure  yam,  to  sell,  of  the  same  color  as  their 
gticks.  Cut  the  yam,  and  re-measur©  it  slowly j  to  show 
them  how, 

MEM. — Blanage  to  have  the  pupils  measure  as  many  times 
possible, 

dentally.  Teach  color. 
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THE  LS890N. 

[The  teacher  has  a.  box  of  colored  eticks  exactly  one  incli 
long.  These  are  made  of  matches,  or  tooth-picks,  and 
Qted  with  water-colors — ^red,  blue,  yellow,  green,  orange, 
and  purple.] 

Teacher  [passes  the  box  around  to  the  group  at  the  table, 
and  says  qiiietly— ]  You  may  take  one.  LThey  help  them- 
selves.]   Te]l  me  what  you  haTe  in  your  hand. 

George.    A  stick. 

Lucy.    A  short  stick. 

Frank.    A  green  stick. 

Tommy.  A  wooden  stick.  [Adding  mischievously—]  A 
stick  of  wood. 

Teacher.  How  long  is  it  ?  [Not  seeming  to  notice  To  mmy 's 
remark.] 

Willie  [holding  it  up].    So  long  [innocently]. 

Teacher,  We  will  call  it  an  inch;  every  one  that  has  a 
Eftick  as  long  as  Willie's  may  call  it  an  inch  long.  You  may 
all  measure  your  stick  by  Willie's,  and  then  tell  me  how 
long  it  is.  [Teacher  hands  Wilhe's  stick  to  the  bright-look- 
ing Lucy,  who  measures,  and  the  rest  watch  her  carefully, 
and  then  in  turn  do  the  same.] 

Lucy.    Mine  is  an  inch  long. 

Frank.    Mine  is  an  inch  long, 

George.    So  ie  mine. 

Mnma.    And  mine. 

Willie.     Mine,  too. 

Teacher  [who  has  been  assieting  Fannie].*  Tell  me  that  in 
a  nice  story, 

Fannie.    My  stick  is  an  inch  long. 

Teacher.    We  wiH  put  them  back  in  the  box  again.    [They 


*  If  anj-  do  Bot  seem  to  know  how  to  bold  tho  stlclcs  so  as  to  measure  exactlj, 
^e  teacher  be%)s  them  -Htbout  speaking. 
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do  SO.]  Now  you  may  each  take  out  a  stick  of  a  different 
color,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  tho  one  you  like  best.  What 
have  you,  Katie? 

Katie.    I  have  a  green  stick. 

Teacher,    How  long? 

Katie.    An  inch  long. 

Teacher.    Tommy. 

Tommy.     I  have  a  purplo  stick. 

Teacher.    Tell  me  the  length. 

Tommy.     An  inch  long. 

Teacher  [takes  from  another  box  a  stick  three  inches  long, 
and  holds  it  up].     Tell  me  how  long  this  is. 

George.    More  than  an  inch,  I  think. 

CJtildren  [laughing].     Oh !  oh  I 

Teacher.  We  will  each  have  one  out  of  this  bos,  and  see 
if  we  can  find  out  how  long  it  is.  Can  anybody  tell  me  how 
to  do  it?    [Hesitation.] 

Frank,  You  might  put  the  inch  stick  alongside  of  It  and 
teU  that  way. 

Teaclber,  Let  us  try  it.  I'll  measure,  too.  [Children  all 
begin  to  measure.]    How  long,  Frank? 

FrainJe,    Three  inches  and  some  more. 

^George.    Two  inches. 

Emma  [who  has  done  nothing  herself,  but  watched  the 
rest].    Oh,  more  than  that ! 

Teacher.    How  long,  Lucy? 

iMCff,    Just  three  iachoe. 

Johnnie.     Mine  is  three  and  a  little  left  over. 

Teacher.    You  have  all  told  but  Emma. 

Emma.    Mine  is  three. 

Teacher,  How  do  you  know?  Did  you  measure?  I  am 
waiting.     [Emma  holds  up  the  longer  stick  and  tries  to 

eaeure  tjiat  way.]     I  should  lay  it  down  on  the  table. 
ma  does  so,  and  measures  careles.sly.] 
I,    Three  inches. 
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George  [who  has  been  looking  on].  You  haven't  gone  to 
the  end. 

Teacher.  Stippoee  Emma  tries  it  again.  [The  whole  class 
"watch;  she  works  carefully,  and  comes  out  an  even  three 
inches.  The  teacher  now  takes  a  dieet  of  paper  and  a  pair 
of  scissors,  and  begins  to  cut  the  paper  into  strips.] 

Tommy  [patromzingly].    That's  writing-paper. 

Teacher.  Ym.  How  many  would  Hk©  to  measure  this 
piece  of  paper?  I  don't  know  how  long  it  is.  [All  the  hands 
go  up.  Teacher  gives  a  pencil  with  a  strip  of  paper  to  each 
child.]    You  may  mark  off  the  inches. 

Oeorge  [beginning  to  measure  and  count  aloud.]  One  inch— 

Teacher.  You  needn't  count  out  loud,  be<3auBe  it  troubles 
the  others;  we  just  remember  all  the  inches. 

Oeorge.    All  the  inches  on  my  paper? 

Teacher.  Yes,  yours  only ;  you  need  not  think  about  the 
others. 

Lticy  [who  is  very  slow  and  precise,  and  has  only  marked 
two  inches].    I  make  buttons  [dots]  on  mine. 

Teacher.  Yes  [emiling],  you  button  your  inches  down, 
every  one  you  get.    [Children  look  and  Laugh.] 

Emma  [complacently].    J  make  lines. 

Willie.  Oh ,  I  know  I  [He  has  only  marked  off  the  inches, 
and  now  begins  to  count.]  I'll  see  how  many  times  I  put 
that  down  [amiouncing  presently  in  a  loud  voice — ]  Four 
inches. 

Katie.  I  know  how  much  mine  is— a  little  over  four 
inches. 

Luc^.    Aren't  mine  pretty  buttons? 

Teacher.  We  will  all  keep  still  and  look  on,  till  the 
rest  have  measured,  and  then  we  will  tell.  [Waits  till  all 
have  finished.]  Now  you  may  come  and  whisper  to  me 
what  you  have  found.  [Children  do;  saying  either  four 
inches,  a  Uttle  more,  or  a  little  less.  Teacher  makes  no 
reply,  but  when  the  last  child  has  whispered  the  answerj 
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lays  her  own  piece  of  paper  down  on  the  table  and  measures, 
saying—]    All  look  at  me  and  count. 

Children  [call  out].     One,  two,  three,  foiff, 

George  [slowly].     I  thought  it  was  five  once. 

TeacJier.  All  do  it  with  yours  just  bb  I  did.  [The  children 
measure  again,  this  time  more  deftly  and  carefully.] 

Children.    Four  inches. 

Teacher.  Why,  we  all  got  it  just  alike !  Now  hand  your 
pencils  to  roe  hut  keep  the  sticks,  because  I  want  you  to 
measure  something  else,  [Teacher  takes  some  baJla  of  yam 
from  the  table  drawer.]  Who  has  a  yellow  stick?  [Famiie 
holds  up  her  stick.]  You  may  measure  mc  some  worsted  of 
ttie  same  color;  help  yourself.  Who  has  red?  [Ellen  raises 
her  hand.]  Ellen,  take  your  ball  of  worsted.  Who  has 
Pfreen?  f'rank,  you  may  match  your  stick.  The  rest  of  you 
come  and  pick  out  your  own  color.  Let  us  play  that  you  have 
ytim  to  sell,  and  that  I  want  to  buy  four  inches.  Measure 
carefully,  because  you  don't  want  to  cheat  me,  and  you 
won't  make  any  money  if  you  cheat  yourselves.  When  you* 
get  it  mcaeurod,  tell  me,  and  111  cut  it  off  and  then  measure 
it  again  to  see  if  it  is  right-  [Children  fall  to  work  busily 
moasuring  the  yam,  the  more  careful  ones  going  over  their 
measurements  twice,  and  then  holding  on  to  the  yam  very 
tightly  at  the  point  where  they  wish  it  cut.  After  it  is 
cut,  they  watch  the  teacher  with  eager  interest  while  she 
slowly  measures  the  yam  again  to  see  if  they  have  been 
exact.]  Johnnie,  you  have  f^ven  mo  too  much.  [Johnnie's 
face  falls.]  Tommy,  I  must  have  more,  this  isn't  enough, 
[Tomzuy's  smile  fades  for  a  minute  and  he  goes  to  work 
measuring  it  over  again,]  Lucy's  is  just  right.  Those  that 
have  their  yam  cut  off  may  see  if  four  inches  of  worsted  is 
the  same  as  four  inches  of  i>aper.     [After  a  pause  filled  with 

sm-ing— ]    That  is  enough  for  to-day.    You  may  all 

your  yam  home  to  show  your  mother  how  long  four 
a. 
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Notes  and  Comments. 
Children,  like  grown  people,  are  more  interested  in  seeing 
^ow  a  thing  is  done,  after  they  have  tried  to  do  it  thernr 
selves^  than  before.  Thus  the  children  watched  the  teacher 
with  close  attention  as  she  measured  after  their  first  trial, 
but  they  could  hardly  have  been  brought  to  do  so  before. 
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A  PLANT  LESSON. 

QENERAL      EXERCISE. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSQH.— First,  To  arouse  thought  in  the 
pupils,  and  lead  thorn,  to  its  expression, 

(SpcondT.  To  discover  what  the  children  know  ahout  the 
beginning  of  plant-hfe. 

Third.  To  create  an  interest  in  growing  things. 

PREPAMTIOM  MADE  BY  THE  rf>IC//£^.— Providing  a  box,  of 
earth,  a  hasket  of  objects,  and  making  the  outline  of  the 
lesson. 

PREPARATIQH  MADE  BY  THE  PUPILS.— All  their  previous  oh-, 
aervations  concerning  things  that  grow. 

PLMM  OF  THE  LESSOH.— First,  Have  the  children  name  the 
objects. 

Second.  Have  the  children  plant  the  objecta. 

Third.  Have  the  children  mnko  a  disfinotion  between 
things  that  have  life  and  thos;o  tliafhave  nnt. 

Fourth.  Draw  from  the  children  the  conditions  of  growth. 

Fifth.  Int^est  them  in  nature,  so  that  they  will  wisih  to 
care  for  planta. 

Sijcth.  Get  the  children  to  bring  more  boxes,  that  every 
row  may  have  a  garden. 

THK  LESSON. 

[The  teacher  stands  before  her  table  with  a  small  shallow 
basket  in  her  hand,  in  which  are  variouB  objects;  on  the 
able  is  a  wooden  box,  about  fifteen  inches  long  by  ten 
»  wide  and  five  inches  high,  filled  with  earth.] 


Teacher.  See  what  I  have  in  this  basket !  Harry  may 
come  out  and  tell  me. 

HmTy,  There  is  a  horBe-chestnut,  a  rubber  ball,  a  shelly 
some  beans,  some  com,  a  pen,  some  apple  seeds  and  an 
acorn,    [Harry  returns  to  his  Beat.] 

Teacker,    What  have  I  in  this  box  on  the  table?   Susie. 

Susie,    Some  dirt. 

Tettcher.    Does  any  one  know  where  I  got  it? 

Several  voices  [instantly].    Joe-  brought  it. 

Teacher.    Where  do  you  think  he  got  it? 

A  child.    At  home. 

Another  child.    In  his  father's  garden. 

A  little  girl  [adds  importantly].    I  saw  him  digging  it  up. 

Teacher.    Did  you  get  it  in  the  garden,  Joe? 

Joe  [proudly],    Yes'm. 

Teacher.    What  do  you  think  I  want  it  for,  children? 

Children.    To  put  flowers  in.    To  plant  things  in. 

Teacher.  I'll  teE  you,  I  am  going  to  make  a  garden,  and 
I  am  going  to  plant  in  it  some  of  the  things  that  are  in  this 
basket.  Those  who  see  anything  here  which  will  grow  if  I 
plant  it  in  my  garden,  may  raise  their  handa  [Hands  go 
up  all  OTer  the  room.]    Amaia 

Annie.    Horse-chestnuts. 

Teacher,    How  do  you  know? 

Annie.    I've  seen  horse-chestnut  trees  growing. 

Teacher.    What  do  you  say,  Frank? 

Ftanh.  I've  seen  Mttle  tiny  horse-chestnut  trees  just 
coming  out  of  the  seeds. 

Tmxiher.  I  will  let  Eddie  plant  the  horse-chestnut.  [Eddie 
comes  out,  his  face  all  aglow  with  pleasure,  digs  a  hole  in 
the  earth  with  his  fingers,  and  puts  the  horse-chestnut  into 
it,  watched  with  breathless  interest  by  every  child  in  the 
room,]  Lucy  may  find  something  else  to  plant.  [Lucy 
comes  out,  selects  com  and  beans,  and  holds  them  up  so 
that  the  children  can  see.]    Why  do  you  take  tiiose? 
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Lucy.    Because  my  papa  plants  ttieiii  in  his  garden. 

Tecu^ier.  Then  I'll  let  you  plant  them  in  my  garden, 
[This  Lucy  does  while  the  class  ohaerve  her  attentively.] 
Anything  more  in  the  basket  that  will  grow?  Maggie. 
[Maggie  picks  out  the  apple  seeds.]  You  may  plant  them, 
[She  does  so.]  Richard  may  plant  something  else.  [Richard 
takes  the  acorn.  Here  some  hands  are  raised.]  Mary  has 
something  to  say.    What  is  it? 

Mary.  I  saw  some  acorns  when  I  was  coming  to  school 
to-day,  and  there  were  some  Mttle  acom  trees  coming  out  of 
them. 

Teadher.  Who  ever  saw  anything  Like  that?  [Many 
Signify  by  uplifted  hands  that  they  have.]  Who  will  find 
one  and  bring  it  to  me  to-morrow?  [A  general  show  of 
hands,  and  the  teacher  adds  impressively^  I  shall  expect 
it.*  [Richard,  who  has  been  standing  with  tho  acom  in  his 
hand,  listenir^,  now  proceeds  to  plant  it.]  Charley  may 
jJant  something  in  my  garden,  too,  [Charley  comes  up 
oldly  and  looks  in  the  basket.] 

Charley.    There  isn't  anything  here  to  plant. 

TeacJier.    There  is  a  shell,  Charley. 

Charley.    That  won't  grow. 

Teacher.    WeU,  here  is  a  ball  and  a  pen. 

Cfutrley,     But  those  won't  grow  cither. 

TeacJier  [to  class].  Do  you  think  Charley  knows  about 
these?  WoLddn't  it  he  jitat  as  well  to  pUut  them  as  the 
other  things  we've  put  in  the  garden? 

Children  [chorus].    No,  they  wouldn't  gi-ow,  * 

Teacher.  Will  the  things  you  have  planted  in  the  box  of 
earth  grow? 

Children  [a^n  in  a  chorus  and  decidedly].    Ycs'm. 


*  There  was  an  oak  tree  just  back  of  the  schooUiouse,  and  the  next  moi-ning 
teacher's  tnhle  was  covered  with  acornB  in  every  Ktage  of  growth,  from 
"^onetit  uabroken  ehell  to  the  acorn  plant  throa  or  four  Inches  loug,  with 
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Teacher.  Very  well.  I'll  put  the  box  into  this  cupboard 
[a  dark  closet],  ajid  leave  it  till  next  week,  then  we  will  look 
and  Bee  what  a  pretty  garden,  we  have. 

Children  [instantly].  No;  you  must  put  it  by  the  win- 
dow. 

Teacher  [calmly  afitoniahed  and  with  great  simplicity]. 
Why? 

A  voice.    So  it  will  have  the  light. 

Aiiother  voice.    So  the  sun  can  shine  on  it. 

Teacher.    If  the  sun  ehdnee  on  it  the  earth  will  dry  up. 

CJdldren.    You  win  have  to  water  it. 

Teacher.    I  might  forget  to  water  it. 

Several  voices.    Ill  remember  it !    I'U  tell  you  I 

Teacher.  I  think  111  give  this  box  to  the  first  row  to  take 
care  of,  and  if  I  can  get  another  box  of  earth  to-morrow  I 
will  give  it  to  some  other  row. 

Voices.  Ill  bring  a  box !  I  wiU  I  I  can  t  I've  got  one  at 
home  like  that  I 

Teacher.  Very  well ;  then  each  row  can  have  a  garden, 
and  now  this  is  what  we  will  BLug:  "Shall  I  show  you  how 
the  farmer  bows  his  seed?" 


4 


Hotes  and  Comments. 

f  l<3ase  observe  tliat  the  teacher  does  nothing  except  stand 
before  the  pupils,  hold  up  a  basket  of  things,  and  ask  a  few 
questions.  The  children  do  most  of  the  talking,  all  of  the 
work,  and  promise  to  do  more.  Who  is  there  who  could  not 
be  a  teachert 
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OHAPTEE   Till. 

A  LESSON  ON  HILLS. 

FlfffPOSe  OF  THE  L£$SOM.— First  To  take  the  first  step  in 
fee  teaching  of  the  science  of  Geography. 

Becond.  To  lead  the  children  to  ohserve  the  forms  of  land 
around  them. 

By  the  way,  to  teach  language. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— First  Performing  a 
ies  of  experiments  with  children  and  sand. 

Second.  Deyising  an  ingenious  plan. 

PREPARATION  MADE  Bf  THE  PUPILS.— AR  the  Band  mounds 
and  mud  piea  that  they  have  ever  mtade,  and  all  the  hills 
Jthey  have  ever  seen  (not  looked  at). 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON.— First  Let  the  pupils  make  sand 
Iiills. 

Second.  Call  their  attention  to  tho  difference  between 
them,  and  thus  lead  the  pupils  to  observe  slope. 

Third.  Get  from  the  pupils  the  terms  high,  low,  steep, 
sides,  top,  and  bottom. 

Fourth.  Have  them  fceU  me  all  about  their  bilb. 

Fifth,  Bring  in  the  idea  of  drainage  by  pouring  water  on 
one  of  the  MIIb. 

MEM. — Be  sure  to  take  the  steepest  hill  for  this,  so  as  to 
make  the  washing  away,  more  perceptible. 

Sixth.  TeU  the  pupUg  to  look  at  the  hills  on  their  way 
home,  and  be  ready  to  make  them  to-morrow. 

THE  LESSON. 

A  primary  schoolroom.     In  an  open  space  back  of  the 

hildren's  desks,  stands  a  long  low  sand  table,  and  upon  it 

or  three  pailfuls  of  sea-shore  sand.    The  teacher  has 
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just  finislied  a  writing  lesson,  given  as  a  general  exercise, 
and  now  saya  cheerily : 

"  All  the  babies  may  go  to  the  sand  table  and  wait  till  I 
come." 

At  thia,  about  a  dozen  little  children,  five  and  six  years  of 
age,  start  ofiE  at  once  for  tho  table,  which  having  reached, 
they  immediately  begin  to  play  in  the  sand. 

Meantime  the  teacher  m  setting  the  rest  to  work,  giving 
to  one  group  some  pictures  to  look  at;  sending  another  to 
the  blackboard  to  illuetrate  one  of  Mother  Gooso'b  rhymes; 
a  third  division  make  t's  from  a  copy  on  the  blackboard,  and 
the  last,  try  to  draw  the  teacher's  chair.  After  all  are  busy, 
the  teacher  saunters  leisurely  down  the  aisle,  stopping  every 
step  or  two,  to  straighten  some  small  rigid  hand  cramped 
around  a  pencil^  to  lift  a  pair  of  drooping  shoiilderB,  to 
give  an  encouraging  pat  to  a  curly  head,  or  to  catch  play- 
fully at  a  httle  hand  put  shyly  out  to  stroke  her  dress  as  she 
passes.  But  all  this  seeming  leisure  i^  a  part  of  the  plan, 
for  every  now  and  then,  quick  glances  have  been  cast  toward 
the  babies  and  their  play,  and  just  as  each  little  one  is 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  mound  of  sand,  she  steuads 
beside  them  and  asks: 

"What  do  they  look  like?" 

"Little  MUs,"  pronounces  a  niite  of  a  woman,  after  a  quick 
survey  of  the  row  of  tiny  hummocks  on  the  table. 

"  That's  what  I  think, "  cordially  assents  the  teacher ; ' '  let's 
call  them  hills.    Look  at  Harry's." 

"Oh,  isn't  it  tall  and  aliml"  exclaims  an  excitable  Httle 
fellow. 

"Mine  is  nice  and  fat,"  complacently  remarks  a  small 
maTt,  who  is  too  busy  patting  down  his  own,  to  pay  much 
attention  to  anybody's  else. 

"See  Mary's"  (it  was  long  and  low);  **if  you  were  going 
to  coast  down  one  of  these  hiUs  next  winter,  which  one 
would  you  rather  have?" 
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"Harry's,"  is  the  tmanimous  answer. 

**Whyt"  questions  the  teacher. 

"  Because  it  is  so  high,  of  course,"  declares  one,  evidently 
thinking  the  question  slightly  stupid. 

"rd  take  it  because  it's  so  steep,"  asserts  another  boy. 
' '  I  like  to  coast  where  the  hill  is  as  steep  as— anything." 

"How  would  thifl  one  do?"  asks  the  teacher,  pointing  to 
Mary's. 

'*lio,  I  woTildn^t  like  that;  why,  you  couldn't  get  any 
elide  at  aU,  hardly,"  bursts  out  Bertie,  who  has  just  begun 
to  talk. 

'*  Why  not?"  smilingly  persists  the  teacher. 

**  Cos  it's  too  little  I"  says  the  youngest  of  the  group. 

"  I  think  it's  because  it's  so  low,"  remarks  a  young  phi- 
losopher* in  petticoats,  who  has  been  studying  the  hillocks 
attentively  all  this  time. 

"I  tliinTr  so  too,"  echoes  the  teacher,  with  an  approving 
pet  on  the  golden  head,  "I*d  like  to  know  where  you 
would  begin  to  coast  on  Harry's  hill,"  she  says  in  a 
moment. 

"Why,  at  the  top!  don't  you  know  that?"  with  a  half- 
pitying  complacency. 

'*  And  where  do  you  stop?"  queries  the  teacher. 

"■  At  the  bottom,"  chorus  three  or  four  childj'en;  and  one 
efxpexienced  slider  adds  meditatively,  in  a  half  aside; 

•'Unleas  you  get  tipped  over,  and  then  you  stop  Ssx  the 
middle." 

The  teacher  smothers  a  laugh,  and  goes  on: 

"Each  put  your  hand  on  your  hill,  where  you  would  begin 
to  slide." 

The  hands  are  aU  placed. 

'•And  what  part  of  the  hiU  is  that?" 

"The  top,"  agree  the  children. 

>w  let  UB  play  that  this  shell  is  a  sled,  and  it's  going 
,    Where  is  it  now?" 


'•  On  the  side,"  comes  the  chorus. 

"And  now?"  as  it  stops. 

"  At  the  bottonL  " 

"  What  kind  of  a  hill  is  this  of  Harry's?" 

"A  high  hint"  "A  tall  hill!"  "A  thin  hiUt"  are  the 
answers. 

"I  like  to  call  it  a  high  hill,"  remarks  the  teacher,  as  if 
incidentally. 

*'  What  kind  of  a  hill  did  you teU  me  Mary^a  was?" 

"A  short  hill  I"     "AfathiUl"    "A  low  hill." 

"Yes.  I  think  it  is  a  low  hill.  Now  each  one  tell  me  a 
nice  little  story  about  his  hill.    Bertie." 

"My  hiUiflhigh." 

"  That's  Dice.    Nellie." 

"My  hill  is  long."  * 

"Yes.    Annie." 

"  My  hill  is  short." 

"Minnie."  ^ 

"  This  is  the  side  of  my  hill" 

"Harry." 

"This  is  the  top  of  my  hill." 

"  Jimniie." 

"  This  the  bottom  of  my  hill.'* 

"Carrie." 

"I  made  a  big  hill." 

"  My  Mil  is  made  of  sand, "  concludes  Wilhe. 

"What  are  the  "truly"  hills  made  of?"  is  the  teacher's 
sudden  inquiry. 

"Dirt,"  is  the  unanimous  r^iponso. 

"  ril  tell  you  what  we  will  play  next.  Nellie,  bring  me  a 
cup  of  water."  She  does  so,  "Now,  I  am  going  to  pour 
some  of  this  water  down  at  the  bottom  of  Harry's  hill,  and 
we  will  see  it  run  up."    Such  a  burst  of  laughter, 

"You  can't  do  it!"  "Isn't  she  queer?"  "Water  don't 
nm  up  hill,"  are  some  of  tho  remarks  these  amused  little 
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people  are  making,  while  the  teacher  stands,  cup  in  hand, 
Wi^iting  to  put  her  question  in, 

*'  How  does  it  run?" 

*'Down." 

* '  Very  weD.  I'll  pour  Bome  here  on  the  top,  and  we'*!! 
play  it's  rain." 

There  comes  a  cry  of  dismay  from  the  little  group,  for 
Harry's  hill,  under  the  steady  stream  of  water,  is  rapidly 
disappearing. 

**  Ob,  don't;  it's  all  running  away."  "  Oh,  you're  spoiling 
it :  pleajse  don't !"  ai-e  tte  appealing  requests  that  come  from 
the  little  MU-inakers. 

*'Why,  what  is  the  matter  f  inquires  the  teacher,  inno- 
cently. 

"  It's  all  melting  away."  *' It  isn't  steep  any  more,"  com- 
plain the  children. 

How  camo  it  to  run  away?    What  made  it?" 
The  water  I"  is  the  quick  reply. 

**  What  did  the  water  do?" 

**  It  carried  the  sand  down  with  it." 

"It  ran  away  with  the  sand,"  said  a  slow  one,  who  had 
been  thinking  a  great  deEd  and  talking  but  little. 

*'Te9.  Now  I  am  going  to  let  you  run  away— home, 
pretty  soon,  and  I  want  you  to  look  at  all  tlie  liilld  you  can, 
and  make  some  like  tbem  for  me  to-morrow  in  the  sand. 
Good-by."    The  children  all  go  to  their  seats.* 

Notes  and  Comments. 

Turn  every  desire  of  tho  child  (if  possible)  to  good  ac- 
count.   Even  the  natural  propensity  of  children  to  play  in 
Jjie  dirt  may  he  made  the  first  step  to  that  grandest  of  all 
cieucea— Geography. 


Tbe  next  day  the  children  eoultl  hardly  wait  to  make  in  tlic  sand  tie  hiUB 
il  seen,  and  when  made,  the  bills  were  all  easily  recognizable,  being  excel- 
«f  tbe  originals. 
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The  idea  of  the  tremendous  wasting,  wearing  power  the 
water  has  upon  the  land,  is  here  implanted  in  the  children's 
minds.  It  will  grow  with  their  growth;  and  when  children 
so  instructed  shall  come  to  maturity,  there  will  he  men  and 
women  who  can  form  some  adequate  conception  of  the  great 
creative  forces  still  at  work,  transforming  the  earth  under 
their  very  eyes. 
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CHAPTER   TX. 

A  LESSON  UPON  GBANITE. 

GENERAL    EXERCISE, 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  if550#.— Mainly,  to  lead  the  chOdren  to 
consider  what  thej  owe  to  their  parents,  and  in  doing  this, 
to  givo  them  an  impulse  toward  a  series  of  observations, 
which  if  continued  will  end  in  the  study  of  Mineralogy. 

PREPARATIQH  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.  —First.  All  her  sense  of 
responsibility  regarding  the  cliildren's  education  in  morals. 

Second.  Deciding  how  to  introduce  the  matter  of  filial 
gi-atitude. 

Thirff.  Arranging  the  details  of  the  lesson,  and  bringing 
the  specimens. 

PREPARATION/  MADE  BY  THE  PUPILS.— First  AH  that  they  feel 
of  affection  or  know  of  kindness. 

Second.  Whatever  they  may  have  seen  or  heard  of  the 
process  of  quarrying  granite. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON.— {1}  Get  the  children  to  tell  me  all  that 
tiiey  know  about  the  work  done  in  the  quarries.  (2)  Lead 
them  to  think  why  their  fathers  do  tliis  hard  work,  and  what 
is  bought  for  them  with  the  money  thus  earned.  (3)  Then 
make  an  appeal  to  their  sense  of  filial  gratitude.  [Nem.-B^ 
tare  not  to  leave  the  inofhers  out.]  (4)  Finish  by  leading 
the  children  to  see  and  name  three  of  the  parts  of  granite, 
the  black,  the  shiny,  and  the  gray. 

THE  LESSON. 

''All   the  children   are    in   their  scats,   and  the  teacher 
ids  by  her  table,  which  is  covered  with  bits  of  gi-anito 
loua  sorts.    She  begins  her  lesson  thus :] 
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Teacher  [holding  up  a  piece  of  granite].  Childreo,  what  is 
this? 

Children  [confidently].    Granite. 

Teacher  [holding  up  another].     And  what  is  this? 

Children  [nonchalantly].     That's  granite  too. 

Teacher  [questionin^i^ly].  But  this  [holding  up  the  first] 
doesn't  look  like  that  [holding  out  the  second]? 

A  voice.  BecaLLse  that  first  piece  you  had  was  Quincy 
granite,  and  the  other  was  Concord. 

Teacher.    How  do  you  know? 

A  child  [in  a  slightly  contemptuous  tone  of  voice].  Why,"" 
can't  you  see?    One  piece  is  darker  than  the  other. 

Teacher  [persistently].  But  how  do  you  know  that  this  is 
Concord  granite? 

Little  boy  [confidently].  My  father  told  me,  and  he  is 
cutting  a  monument  out  of  it  down  to  his  shed. 

Another  child  [excitedly].  My  father's  cutting  an  um  in 
his  shed,  out  of  Quincy  gi-anite. 

Little  girl  [sitting  in  front  proudly  says]:  My  father's 
cutting  curb-stones. 

Another  child  [not  to  be  outdone].  My  father's  cutting 
curb-stones  too. 

Young  braggadocio  [here  caps  the  climax:  with  a  flourish 

by  exclairamg] :  They  are  cutting  an  eagle  up  to  Mr.  W 's 

sheds,  and  I  went  up  to  see  it  the  other  day. 

Teacher  [entirely  unmoved].  That  will  do.  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  something  more  about  this  piece  of  granite  [the 
Quincy].    Where  does  it  come  from? 

A  voice.    Out  of  the  quarries. 

Teacher.  It  is  so  hard  I  shouldn't  think  the  men  could  cut 
it  out. 

Knowing  six-year-old  [patronizingly].  Why,  dont  you 
know?    They  don't  cut  it  out;  they  blast  it. 

Teacher  [ignoring  the  snub].    Can  somebody  tell  me  what 
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he  means  by  blasting?    [All  the  hands  are  waving  eagerly.] 
Timmie. 

Timmie  [rapidly,  and  with  great  dramatic  fervor].  Why, 
you  see  the  men  drill  some  holes— so — [suiting  the  actiou  to 
the  word,  while  half  the  childi-en  in  the  room  are  making 
the  motion  of  drilling]— and  fill  them  with  powder,  and  then 
tliey  put  a  slow  match  to  it,  and  it  goes  off,  and  a  great 
piece  oi"  Btone  comes  out  of  the  quarry. 

Teacher  [composedly,  keeping  to  the  point  of  getting  the 
whole  story].  But  your  fathers  don't  go  up  to  the  quaiTies 
to  cut  monuments.     [All  arc  very  anxious  to  teJI]    EUie. 

^llie.    They  bring  it  down  to  the  sheds  on  a  Btone- team. 

Teacher.  I  shouldn't  think  they  could  lift  it  out  of  the 
quarry.     [Everybody  knows  this  too.]    Maggie, 

Maggie.     Oh,  they  have  derricks  to  lift  it  out. 

Teacher.    After  they  get  it  down  to  the  sheds,  what  then? 

Children  [together].  They  cut  it  into  uni8  and  monu- 
ments. 

Teacher.  Do  the  men  ever  do  anything  to  monuments 
alter  they  are  cut?  [This  throws  them  off  the  track  a  Uttle, 
and  only  a  few  hands  are  I'aised.]    Carrie. 

Carrie.    Yes'm,  they  polish  thorn  sometimes. 

Teacher  [thoughtfully].  It's  hard  work,  isn't  it?  What  do 
your  fathers  do  it  for?  [This  is  jnit  to  the  whole  class,  and 
blocks  them  for  a  time;  then  a  small  man  ^vith  a  little  old 
face,  who  looks  as  if  ho  hnd  already  begun  to  be  made  ac- 
qimnted  with  the  stt^rn  re^Jities  of  life,  announces  posi- 
Lvely] ; 

Small  man.    Cos  they  has  to, 

Littlje  girl.    They  do  it  to  get  money. 

Teacher  [still  pursuing  her  point].  Why  do  they  work  SO 
hard  to  get  money? 

Children.     To  buy  things.     To  spend  at  the  stoi*©. 

Teacher,    Do  they  buy  anything  for  you? 
a.    My  father  buys  me  candy. 
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Teacher  [gravely  contemplative].  And  that  ie  all  be  ever 
bouf2^ht  for  you.  [The  children  begin  to  look  serious,  and  to 
consider  the  matter  thoughtfully.] 

Ellie  [Tireaking  the  silence] ,    My  father  buys  me  clothes. 

Jakie.  My  father  bought  me  a  pair  of  boots  and  a  hat 
once. 

Teacher.  Those  are  things  to  wear:  do  you  have  anything 
else  that  he  spends  his  money  for? 

Jean.    My  father  bought  me  some  oranges  last  Saturday. 

Teacher.    What  did  you  do  with  them? 

Jean,  [instantly  responding].     I  eat  'em. 

Teacher.  Isn't  there  something  else  that  he  buys  for  you 
to  eat,  that  you  have  every  day?  All  of  you  try  to  think,* 
Something  that  you  had  this  moming, 

Katie.    Meat  and  potatoes. 

Hattie.    Bread  and  butter. 

Teacher.  What  would  you  do  if  you  didn't  have  these 
things  to  eat? 

Children  [promptly].    Die.    Starve. 

Teacher  [auggeBfcively],  Then  what  do  we  think  of  our 
fathers,  who  work  so  hard  to  buy  all  these  things? 

Instantaneous  chorus.    They  are  good !    They  are  kind  1 

Teacher  [continues].  But  the  meat  and  potatoes  aren't 
good  till  somebody  has  cooked  them  for  us. 

Mattie  [before  the  others  get  a  chance  to  speak].  My 
mother  cooks  'em. 

Teacher.  Then  I  think  we  should  say  something  about 
our  mothers. 

Again  in  a  chorus.    Oh,  they  are  good  too. 

Teacher.  I  want  to  know  now,  how  the  granite  grows? 
[There  is  great  giggling  at  thiSj  and  a  quick  response.] 

Joaie.    It  don^t  grow ;  it's  a  stone. 

Teacher  [persistently].    Well,  of  what  is  it  made?    [This  is 


*  It  seldom  oootm  to  chUdreti  tliat  food  is  bouffbt. 
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sometliiiig  of  which  they  never  thought,  and  not  one  has  a 
w  ord  to  Bay.]  Each  of  you  may  tnlco  a  piece,  and  sec  if  it 
looks  as  if  it  was  made  of  anything.  [The  children  each 
come  and  get  a  specimen,  and  go  back  to  their  seats  intently 
Btu^lying  it,  though  most  of  them  havo  Been  granite  Gverj 
day  of  their  lives  since  they  could  remember.  It  has  suddenly 
dawned  upon  their  mental  vision  that  there  is  something  new 
to  bo  tliscovered  in  an  old  and  famOiar  object.  After  giving 
them  time  to  look  at  the  granite  carefully,  and  not  time  to 
tire,  the  teacher  aske:]  What  can  you  see,  Patrick? 

Pafricfc.  There  ai'e  bits  of  black  specks  about  it;  dirt, 
isn't  it? 

Johnnie  [excitedly].     No,  the  black  is  right  in  the  stone, 

Carrie.     It's  all  mixed  in  with  the  rest. 

Teaclier.    The  rest  of  what? 

EUen.    The  rest  of  tho  stone. 

T€€usher  [not  to  he  baffled].  And  what  is  the  rest  of  the 
stone  made  of? 

Susie,    I  can  see  some  shiny  pieces. 

Teacher.  Yes  [sumjning  up],  we  have  found  black  pieces 
and  Bhiny  pieces  in  the  granite;  what  else?  Mikie.  [JMilae 
points  to  a  spot  of  feldspar.] 

Teacher.    Does  it  fihin©? 

Mihie  [tipping  the  stone  to  get  more  light  on  it].  I  can't 
aee  any  shine. 

Teacher.    Is  it  black? 

Mikie  [decidedly].    No, 

Teacher.    How  does  it  look? 

MiMe  [examining  his  atone,  says  slowly] :  It  looks  kinder 
like  gray, 

Tetxcher.  I  don''t  quite  like  the  way  Mikie  said  that ;  can 
anybody  teU  m©  better? 

[But  the  children  are  too  much  taken  up  with  their  speci- 

ens  to  have  paid  any  attention  to  Mikie's  expression ;  they 
ne  conscious  only  of  bis  thought.     The  teacher  turns  to 
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Mikie,  who  looks  as  if  he  would  like  to  tell  about  it  again, 
and  he  says  promptly :] 

MiMe.    It  is  gray. 

Teacher.  Everybody  who  has  found  something  black  in 
his  granite  may  raise  big  hand.*  [Every  hand  is  up.]  How 
many  have  found  something  shiny?  [AH  hands  are  raised.] 
How  many  can  see  the  gray.  [Nearly  everybody,}  Nellie 
has  something  to  say ;  what  is  it? 

Nellie.  The  gray  in  mine  looks  something  like  the  day 
we  make  halls  of. 

Teacher.  Eddie  may  teU  me  what  he  has  found  in  hig 
granite. 

Eddie.  I  found  something  black,  something  shiny,  and 
something  gray  in  the  granite. 

Teacfier.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  granite  is  made  of  any- 
thing? [Pausing  a  moment  to  see  if  the  children  are  moving 
toward  the  previous  question, — Of  what  is  granite  made? 
and  judging  by  their  faces  that  they  are,  she  continues:] 
I  think  I  will  let  you  ask  your  fathers  about  it,  and  when 
we  tallw  of  granite  again,  you  can  tell  me  all  that  you  find 
out.  Now  the  clock  says  that  it  is  almost  dinner-time,  and 
I'll  let  you  go.  Perhaps  your  fathers  wiU  be  home  before 
you  are. 


Notes  and  Comments. 
The  moral  point  is  by  far  the  best  point  of  this  lesson. 
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CHAPTER  X 


LESSONS  ON  FORM. 


THE       FIRST       LESSON. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSON. —First.  To  find  if  the  chndren 
know  th©  name  spbore,  and  if  not  to  teach  it. 

Second.  To  draw  fi-om  the  children  a  description  of  the 
sphere. 

Third.  To  contrast  the  sphere  and  cylinder. 

Fourth.  To  get  the  children  to  give  their  definition  of  a 
sphere. 

PREPARATiOH  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— Making  all  the  forms 
eoccejjt  the  balls.  Thinking  out,  and  writing  the  plan  Ex- 
perimenting with  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  and  trying  to 
imagine  what  the  children  would  be  likely  to  aay  about 
them, 

PftEPARATiON  MADE  BY  THE  PUPfLS.—Two  or  three  years'  ex- 
perience with  the  sphere  (ball),  but  ui>on  the  cylinder  they 
were  mainly  unprepared. 

PLAH  OF  THE  i£550*.— Begin  by  asking  the  children  what 
we  shall  call  the  sphere.  Then  get  them  to  tell  all  about  it. 
To  help  them  in  understanding  the  sphere,  introduce  the 
cylinder,  and  lead  them  to  see  the  difference.  When  a  good 
description  is  gained,  tell  them  the  name — sphere  (if  none  of 
them  can  tell).  Close  the  lesson  by  having  them  sum  up  the 
points  they  have  given  for  a  definition,  and  give  to  it  the 
Tiame  sphere.  Incidentally,  train  them  to  make  complete 
encea 
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THE  LESSON. 

Upon  the  table  before  the  teacher  is  a  box  containing 
several  balls,  with  crocheted  covers '  of  worated,  in  the 
rainbow  colors;  also  some  cubes,  spheres,  and  cjlinders, 
made  of  various  materials,  such  aa  clay,  soap,  pasteboard, 
and  wood.  The  little  children  come  around  the  table.  As 
the  last  child  reaches  it,  and  before  the  teacher  can  speak, 
Jimmie,  whose  quick  eyes  have  caught  sight  of  the  balls, 
inquires; 

Jimmie.    Are  you  going  to  play  bounce  the  ball? 

Teacher  [quietly].  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  play  be- 
fore we  get  through-  [Teacher  passes  the  box  to  the  children 
in  turn.]    You.  may  each  take  the  color  you  like, 

Susie.    What  are  they  made  of? 

Johnnie.    They  are  made  of  clay. 

Teacher.  Are  they  made  of  clay?  [Cluldren  begin  to  feel 
the  balls.] 

Tommy.    No;  I  can  press  mine  in. 

Katie  [decidedly].    Mine  is  made  of  rubber. 

Teacher  [holding  up  a  ball  before  the  class].  What  shall 
we  call  it? 

Children.    A  ball. 

Teacher.    Tell  me  the  whole  story,  Ellen. 

Ellen.    It  is  a  ball. 

Teacher.  I'll  call  it  a  ball  if  you  say  so.  Each  of  you 
may  tell  me  something  about  your  ball. 

Michael.     A  yellow  ball. 

Teacher.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  it  to  me  so  that  I 
can  understand  it. 

Michael.    Mine  is  a  yellow  ball. 

Richard.    A  ball  can  bounce. 

Mary.    A  ball  is  round. 

Teacher.    Isn't  that  a  nice  story? 

Susie.    Mine  looks  like  a  red  apple. 
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Jbmwy.    Mine  looks  like  an  orange. 

Jimmie.    Mine  is  covered  with  yam, 

EUf'H.    I  can  roll  my  ball. 

Teacher.     That  is  a  good  story. 

Michael.    My  hall  bounces. 

KclUb.    I  can  roll  my  ball  over  to  Susie. 

Tecuiher.    Now  you  have  all  told  me  a  story  hut  Jennie. 

Jennie  [slowly].     The  hall  is  made  of  rubber. 

Teacher.    Mary  may  tell  her  story  again. 

Mary.     A  ball  is  round. 

Teacher,    And  what  will  it  doi    [Looking  at  Ellen,] 

EUen.    It  will  roll. 

Teacher  [takes  the  cylinder  and  rollB  it].  What  does  this 
do¥ 

Children.    It  rolls. 

Teacher  [sets  it  on  the  base  and  pushes  it].  Now  see  me 
roll  it.  [It  slides  along,  and  the  children  laugh.]  Why 
doesn't  it  roll?— it  is  round. 

Mary.    Because  it  is  not  round  all  round  1 

Jimmie.     It  itn/Z  roll  one  way. 

Kcttie.    It  roUs  like  a  wheel. 

Teacher,  Why  doesn't  it  roll  this  way?  [Setting  it  on 
the  otid  and  pushing  it.  ] 

Michael.    It  just  went  right  .ilong  here. 

Mary.    Because  it  isn't  round  like  a  ball. 

Susie,    Ife  won't  roll  beratise  it  is  smooth. 

Tommy  [eagerly].  My  brother  Charley  has  an  awful 
smooth  piece  of  wood ;  he  got  it  from  a  tree. 

Teacher.    Yes.     Jennie,  tell  me  something. 

Jennie,  Sometimes  it  rolled  that  way  when  yon  didn't 
want  it  to. 

Teacher.    Why  doesn't  it  roU  this  way? 

Johnnie.    Because  it  is  only  half  round. 

Teacher.  There  is  another  word  you  can  use  which  is 
',  because  it  may  be  half  or  it  may  be  more  than  half. 
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Mary.    It  is  part  round. 

Tommy.    It  is  part  square,  I  think  1 

Teojclier.  Which  part  is  square?  [Tonmiy  touches  the 
base.] 

Katie  [aiiily].    That" s  a  circle. 

Jennie.    It  is  part  round  and  smooth  on  the  bottom, 

Katie  [who  isn't  going  to  have  her  circle  ignored].  It  is 
part  round  and  part  a  circle. 

Teacher.    Somebody  else  tell  what  they  think  about  it. 

Michael.    Just  tliis  side  of  it  is  round. 

Teacher.    What  do  you  say,  Jimmie? 

Jimmie.    I  think  it  is  part  round  and  part  flat. 

Teacher.  Now  will  this  [cylinder]  roll  like  this  [ball]* 
[Giving  cylinder  and  ball  a  push.] 

Johnnie,    The  ball  part  will. 

EUen.    It  does  not  roU  when  it  stands  up. 

Teacher,    Does  the  ball  roU  when  it  stauade  up? 

Michael.    You  can't  stand  the  ball  up. 

Katie.    The  ball  has  to  roll. 

Richard.    The  ball  has  to  roll  all  the  time. 

Mary,     The  ball  rolls  every  way  you  want  it  to, 

Susie.    The  ball  is  round  all  round. 

Teacher.    Which  way  is  that? 

EUen.    Every  way. 

Teacher.    What  is  this  that  roUs  every  way? 

Children.    A  ball 

Teacher,  1  know  another  name  for  this;  do  you  want  me 
to  tell  you  what  it  is? 

Children.    Yes'm. 

Teacher.    It  is  a  sphere. 

Michael.    A  spear? 

Teaclier.  A  sphere.  You  may  all  tell  me  the  new  name 
for  this.    [Picks  up  the  ball.  ] 

Children.    A  sphere. 
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Teacher.  ISTow  you  may  tell  me  how  round  a  sphere  is, 
and  which  way  it  will  roll. 

Mary.     A  sphere  is  all  round,  and  will  roll  every  way. 

Teacher.    We  will  all  say  that  together. 

Children  [repeat].  A  sphere  is  all  round,  and  will  roll 
every  way. 


Notes  and  Comments. 

The  moat  striking  point  in  this  lesson  is  the  skill  of  the 
teacher  in  the  steady  leading  of  the  thought  toward  the  end 
she  had  in  view,  and  in  moulding  the  expression  to  the 
form  she  wished. 

It  will  he  observed  that  this  lesson  has  comhined  the 
sphere  and  cylinder  in  the  teaching  of  the  first  elementary 
form,  the  sphere ;  and  thus  leads  directly  toward  the  pres- 
entation, of  the  second  elementary  f  oraij  the  cube. 


TflE    SECOND     LESSON.* 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  USSOU.— First.  To  lead  the  pupils  to  see 
and  tell  the  differences  between  round  and  cubical  bodies. 

Second.  To  get  from  the  children  a  description  of  the 
cube. 

Third.  To  gain  from  the  pupils  their  definition  of  a  cubew 

Fourth.  To  associate  (if  not  already  known)  the  name 
with  the  form. 

Fifth.  To  teach  the  cylinder  (form  and  name). 

Sixth.  To  fix  the  forms  in  the  mind  by  means  of  recalling 
objects  of  similar  form. 

PREPARATtQH  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— The  same  as  in  the 
preceding  lesson, 

PREPARATION   MADE  BY  THE   PaPiLS.—They  have  without 


I  was  giren  tlie  folio  vrin^  day— and  here  the  cylinder ,  tbe  coonecttog  link 
the  cube  and  apbere— .and  the  cube,  ars  combmed. 
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doubt  reviewed  the  previous  lesson  pretty  thorougMy, 
having  probably  aired  their  newly-acquired  knowledge  at 
home,  and  tried  various  and  sundry  expei-iments  with  balls 
(cylinders  if  they  could  find  any),  to  say  nothing  of  having 
discussed  the  matter  more  or  less  with  their  classmates. 

PUH  OF  THE  L£S$ON.— Begin  with  the  idea  of  roundness 
(rolling)  gained  in  the  last  lesson,  and  get  the  children  to  tell 
-why  the  cube  will  not  rolL  Then  lead  the  pupils  to  notice 
that  the  cube  has  faces,  and  have  them  find  all  the  faces. 
Teach  the  edges  in  the  same  way.  Next  develop  the  idea 
that  all  the  faces  and  edges  are  alike,  then  tell  them  (if  they 
do  not  know)  that  all  such  bodii^  ure  called  cubes.  After 
this  have  the  children  tell  all  about  the  cyMnder,  going  hack 
to  the  idea  previously  gained  that  it  will  roU.  liead  them  to 
see  and  tell  wherein  it  differs  from  the  ball  (bring  in  here  the 
term  base).  Now  combine  their  descriptions  into  a  defini- 
tion and  give  to  it  (if  necessary)  the  name  cylinder.  Last, 
have  the  children  name  everything  they  can  think  of,  that 
looks  like  each  of  the  three  forms.  * 


THE  LISSON. 

Teacher  [takes  cube  and  tries  to  roll  it].    See  me  roll  this. 

Jimmie  [laughing].     Oh,  it  hops! 

Michael.    It  rolled  dean  over  to  me ! 

Mary.    That  didn't  roD. 

Ellen.    It  can't  roll  because  it  is  square. 

Tommy,    It  can't  roll  because  it  is  not  round  in  any  place. 

Susie.    It  has  square  comers  and  can't  roll 

Tecu;her  [to  Susie].  Show  me  the  comers.  [Susie  takes 
the  cube  and  points  to  the  comers.]  Ellen  may  tell  her 
story  again. 

Ellen.    It  cant  roll  because  it  is  square. 

Teacher.  Now  show  me  where  it  is  square.  [EQen  takes 
the  cube  and  puts  her  finger  on  one  of  the  faces.]    You  may 
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each  take  a  tlock  and  show  me  a  square  upon  it.  [They  do 
so.  ]  You  may  find  all  the  squares  you  can  on  the  block. 
ptis  is  done]  Now  you  may  put  your  hand  on  the  outside 
of  that  square  [pointing  to  one  of  the  faces],  and  run  the 
finj^r  along  there,  and  down  there,  and  across  there,  and 
up  there  [indicating  with  her  finger  the  four  edges  of  this 
facej.    What  do  we  touch! 

Tommij.    Sides. 

Katie,    Ends. 

Teacher.  All  put  your  hands  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
Now  put  them  out  here  [at  the  side].    What  have  we  found? 

Tommy  [decidedly].    The  sides, 

Kati''  persistently].    The  ends. 

Teacher.  We  call  sides  and  ends  something  else;  what  is 
it?  [No  one  speaks.]  The  edge;  tell  me.  [Tommy  and 
Katie  are  rather  taken  aback  by  thig,  but  join  m  repeating 
with  the  others—] 

ildren.     The  edge. 

Teacher.  Put  your  jRnger  right  in  the  middle  of  your 
square;  now  on  the  edge  of  your  square.  Now  put  your 
finger  on  the  edges  of  all  the  squares  on  the  block.  Hold 
your  block  just  before  your  eyes,  and  touch  the  square  on 
the  right-hand  side;  touch  the  square  on  the  left-hand  side. 
Are  there  any  more  sides? 

Sichard.    There's  a  square  on  top. 

Jennie.    Thei'e^a  a  square  on  the  bottom. 

Teacher.    Any  more? 

Mary.    Tliere  is  one  next  to  my  face. 

Ellen.    There  is  one  around  on  the  other  side. 

Teacher.    Which  square  is  the  largest? 

Children.    All  just  alike  I 

Tommy  [earnestly].     Ain't  none  of  'em  the  largest? 

Teacher  [gently].     None  of  thorn  are  largest.     When  I 
>  a  block  like  this,  just  as  many  squares  as  this  has,  and 
luare  just  as  large  as  the  other,  I  call  it  a  cube. 
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[Teacher  sets  the  cube  on  the  table  beside  the  ball  and 
cylinder.]    Which  of  these  will  roll? 

Marl/.    The  ball  and  that  one  [pointing  to  cylinder]. 

Teacher.    Which  one  ^11  not  roll? 

Children.    The  cube. 

Teacher  [taking  cylinder].     Well,  then,  I'U  roll  this. 

Jimmie.    You'll  have  to  tip  it  over  to  roll  it. 

Teacher.  But  I  don^t  want  to  tip  it  over;  I  want  it  to  roll 
as  it  is. 

Johnnie.    It  won't  roll  on  the  end. 

Katie.    It  will  roll  some  ways. 

Richard.     Some  ways  it  won't  roll. 

Tmcher.    What  part  will  roll? 

Susie.     The  ball  part  will  roll. 

Ellen.    The  round  part  will  roll. 

Teacher.    And  what  part  will  not  roll? 

Richard.    The  bottom  part  and  top  part. 

Teacher.  But  I  can  make  either  part  the  bottom— see 
[Btanding-  the  cylinder  first  on  one  end  and  then  on  the 
other].  When  men  cut  the  granite  monuments  here  in  the 
aheds,  what  do  they  call  the  bottom  part? 

Children  [promptly].     The  base.    [They  all  know  that.] 

Teacher.  Then  I  will  call  the  end  tMs  stands  on,  the  base. 
Now  you  have  told  me  that  the  sphere  would  roll  every  way, 
and  that  the  cube  wouldn't  roll  at  all.  What  wiU  you  tell 
me  about  this? 

Mary.  This  will  only  roU  one  way,  and  stand  still  the 
other  ways. 

Teacher.  Now  I'll  tell  you  the  name  of  this— a  cylinder. 
You  may  all  say  it. 

Children  [repeat].    A  cylinder. 

Teacher.  Now  think  very  hard,  and  tell  me  everything 
you  can,  that  looks  lilce  a  cyhnder.  [At  this  some  hold  their 
eyes  shut,  to  recall,  and  some  look  eagerly  around.  In  a 
minute  they  begin  to  exclaim,  one  after  the  other,  thus—] 
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Children.  The  trunk  of  a  tree !  A  cork  I  [there  was  one  on 
the  table].  My  arm  I  That  stove-pipe  I  The  curtain-roller! 
A  broom-handle !    My  mother's  rollmg-pin ! 

Teacher.  That  will  do.  What  can  you  think  of  that 
looks  like  a  sphere? 

Children,  A  marble.  A  base-ball.  An  orange.  A  glass 
agate.  A  peach.  [Teacher  gets  a  poach  from  her  drawer 
and  silently  shows  that  it  isn't  a  sphere  by  trying  to  roll  it 
end  over  end.]  An  apple,  [Teacher  also  experiments  with 
an  apple  which  she  happens  to  have.]  A  ball  of  yarn.  A 
candy  gooseberry.  [A  ball  of  candy  greatly  beloved  by 
Quincy  children.] 

Teacher.    Now  name  some  cnbes  for  me, 

CItildren.  That  box  [on  the  desk].  A  trunk.— ]^o  [judici- 
ally^, a  trunk  is  too  long.     A  caramel. 

Teaoher.    We'll  all  play  we've  had  some.     Good-by. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

would  have  taken  but  half  the  time,  and  not  a 
shadow  of  the  skill,  to  have  had  the  children  memo- 
ri29  the  definitions  of  these  three  forms,  and  the  defini- 
tions would  have  been  infinitely  better.  But  what  would 
bare  been  the  result?  Only  one  faculty  of  the  T^ind  exer- 
cised, an  imnecessary  formula  glibly  recalled  and  promptly 
forgotten.  Instead,  the  whole  mental  machinery  has  been 
set  ught  has  been  aroused,  and  expression  stimu- 

all  the  knowledge  of  facts  that  the  child  has 
Lred  is  now  thoroughly  at  his  command,  because  gained 
,  me  use  of  his  own  senses.     Was  it  worth  while? 


OHAPTEB  XL 
A  LESSON  UPON  SNOW. 

GENERAL    EXERCISE. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSOH.— First.  To  discover  some  of  the 
properties  of  snow. 

Second.  To  find  why  it  snows  in  cold  weather. 

Third,  To  lead  the  children  to  notice  snow  crystals, 

PHEPARATWfif  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.~The  making  out  of 
the  plan  of  the  lesson,  and  then  waiting  for  the  right  kind 
of  a  snow-storm. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  PUPILS.— AIL  that  they  have 
previously  noticed  regarding  the  snow. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSOfi.— First.  Arouse  an  interest  in  the 
snow.     Song, 

Second.    CaJl  for  properties. 

Third.  Ask  where  it  cornea  from,  and  why  it  doesn't 
come  in  summer. 

Fourth.  Afik  why  it  is  different  from  rain. 

Fifth.  Send  the  children  to  examine  bdow- flakes. 

Sixth.  Have  them  draw  the  snow  crystale. 

THE   LESSON. 

A  mild  day  in  winter,  and  a  soft,  alow  snow-storm,  when 
the  large  flakes  are  floating  gently  down.  The  classes  have 
juat  returned  from  recitation  and  it  is  time  for  a  general 
exercise.  AH  sit  with  folded  hands  expectant,  when  the 
teacher  says: 

Teacher.  You  may  look  out  of  the  windows.  What  do 
you  see? 

Several  voices.    A  snow-storm. 
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^IfMrf/ier  txw'ce.    It  snows, 

A  boy  in  front.    I  see  the  snow. 

Small  boy  [after  a  long  look,  deliberately,  as  if  he  had 
waited  to  arrange  his  phrase].     The  snow  is  coming  down. 

Teacher.  Let  us  sing,  ' '  Oh,  see !  the  enow  is  falling 
do^vn."  [Ab  they  sing  the  first  line  of  each  stanza  they 
make  a  waving  motion  with  their  fingers  and  hands  to 
represent  the  falling  of  the  snow.  When  they  have 
finished—]  I  want  some  of  you  to  tell  me  something  about 
the  snow,     [Many  hands  are  raised,]    Bertie. 

Bertie.    The  snow  is  white. 

Teacher.    Edith. 

JEdith.    The  snow  is  cold. 

Teacher.     Weston. 

Weston,    The  enow  is  soft. 

Teacher.    Nellie. 

XeUie.    The  snow  is  wet. 

.Teacher.    Alice. 

Alice.     The  snow  looks  like  pop-corn. 

Teacher.     Susie. 

Susie.    The  snow  looks  like  feathers. 

Teacher.    Wliere  does  the  snow  como  from?    Stevie* 

Stevie.    From  the  sky. 

Teacher.     Mary. 

Mary.     From  the  clouds. 

Teacher.  That's  what  T  think.  Who  was  ever  out  in  a 
snow-storm  in  the  summer?  [A  general  commotion  at  this, 
some  laughing,  and  a  few  Olis,  with  the  general  response 
from  the  children—] 

Children.    We  don't  have  snow-Btorms  in  summer. 

Teacher  [quietly],  Don^t  we  have  any  clouds  in  the  snm- 
m^er?  [Some  have  their  answer  ready,  and  the  rest  are 
*— ivelling  back  to  look  at  last  summer^s  sky  to  see  if  there 

ire  any  clouds,  and  find  it  hard  to  remember.  A  little  girl 
er  older  than  the  rest  being  called  up,  says — ] 
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Little  girl.    Yea,  but  it  rains. 

Teacher.  If  tbe  rain  came  from  the  clouds  last  Bummer, 
why  doesn't  it  come  to-day? 

Several  children.  Because  it  is  cold  to-day.  Because  it 
'freezes. 

Teacher  [promptly].  Because  what  freezee?  [This  is  an 
unexpected  turn  in  the  conversation,  but  after  a  moment^s 
pause  a  bright-eyed  youngster  puts  up  his  hand,  and  being 
called  upon,  ventures—] 

Idttle  boy.    Isn't  it  the  rain! 

Teacher  [slowly,  questioning  in  her  turn].  Then  if  it  is 
the  rain  that  freezes,  why  isn't  this  a  hail-storm?  [Here  is 
a  puzzler.  The  class  look  questioningly  at  each  other,  and 
then  at  the  teacher,  who  presents  a  perfectly  impassive 
countenance,  and  finding  no  help  from  either  quarter,  they 
turn  with  one  accord  to  look  out  of  the  window  at  the 
snow,  to  Bee  if  that  will  throw  any  light  on  the  subject. 
After  a  minute  or  two  of  perfect  silence,  during  which  every 
child  in  the  room  is  racking  his  small  brain  to  find  a  i^eason 
for  this  phenomenon,  and  the  teacher  is  patiently  waiting, 
a  thoughtful-looking  little  girl  puts  up  her  hand  timidly, 
and  the  teacher  says—]    Well,  Mary. 

Mary  [slowly,  as  if  not  quite  sure  of  her  ground].  I  don't 
think  the  rain  all  freezes.    I  think  it  half  freezes. 

Teacher  [in  a  calmly  inquiring  tone].  Just  half?  [Mary- 
colors  at  the  implied  correction,  and  says  hastily—] 

Mary.    Part  freezes. 

Teacher  [smiling].  Partly  freezes.  Not  quite ;  the  water 
that  is  up  in  the  clouds  freezes  differently.  When  it  freezes 
one  way  it  forms  hail,  and  when  it  freezes  another  way  it 
becomes  snow. 

Small  youth  [sagely].     I  just  thought  that  was  it  I 

Teacher  [considerably  amused  at  this  tardy  wisdom].  Did 
you?  Now  111  let  you  all  go  to  the  door  and  catch  some  of 
the  snow-flakes  on  your  sleeves,  and  look  at  them.    [The 
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children  nm  gayly  out  to  the  door,  etretcli  out  their  arms  an 
iBstmnt,  and  then  step  back  into  the  haU,  to  look  at  the 
feathery  flakes  before  they  melt ;  after  which  they  pass  back 
to  their  seats.  All  this  is  done  without  confusion  or  crowd- 
ing, and  with  less  noise  than  might  be  supposed.] 

TBOcher  [to  the  class  when  all  is  quiet  againj.  Did  you 
catch  any  sqow? 

Grand  chorus.    Yes'm. 

Teacher.    Somebody  bring  some  to  me  that  I  may  see  it» 

Children  [with  a  shout  of  laughter].  We  haven't  got  any 
now,  it  is  all  gone ;  it  has  melted. 

Teacher  [not  to  be  baffled  by  this],  K  you  can't  show  me 
any  snow,  can  you  tell  me  how  a  snow-flake  looks?  [Quite 
a  flhowor  of  hands.]    Bertie. 

Bertie.    The  snow-flake  is  flat. 

Teacher.    Ellie. 

BUie.    1  don't  think  they  are  flat.     Mine  stuck  up. 

Teacher.    Johnnie. 

Johnnie.    There  were  some  little  points  on  mine. 

Teacher.    Annie, 

Annie.    I  caught  one  that  looked  just  like  a  little  star. 

Eddie  [deliberatelyj.  When  I  stuck  my  arm  out,  one 
came  down,  and  it  looked  like  a  wheel 

Teacher.  Would  you  like  to  go  again  and  catch  some 
snow-flakes,  look  at  them  carefully,  and  then  come  back  and 
draw  them  on  your  slates? 

Delighted  chorus.    Yes^m. 

Teacher.  Go.  [They  scatter  like  leaves  before  the  wind, 
and  in  two  minutes  the  room  is  full  of  young  artists,  busily 
drawing  that  miracle  of  beauty,  the  snow-flake.] 

Notes  and  Comments. 

e  science  of  natural  phenomena  is  generally  supposed  to 

>  very  abstniee  that  only  the  mature  intellect  is  able  to 

fwn  its  investigation,  and  yet  little  children  five  and 
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six  years  of  age  have  in  this  lesson  been  led  to  begin  their 
discoveries  in  this  branch  of  study,  and  have  shown  con- 
siderable power  in  inductive  reasoning;  several  of  these 
youthful  philosophers  having  made  as  logical  inferences  as 
any  graybeard  could  have  done.  All  of  which  demonstrates 
two  things :  first,  that  the  mental  power  already  generated 
in  the  little  child  is  seldom  realized  by  teachers  (and  the 
generality  of  parents  for  that  matter);  second,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  child  is  needed,  to  render  this 
power  available. 
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Section  Third  is  devoted  to  the  presentation  of 
the  subject  of  Reading,  as  developed  during  the 
first  year  at  school.  The  lessons  and  exercises  here 
described  were  given  by  different  teachers,  and 
are  intended  to  illustrate  not  only  the  principal 
stages  of  progress,  but  also  the  more  prominent 
phases  of  this  most  important  study. 


/  ^Hl         OHAPTEE  I. 

^^^^^^™         PRELIMINARY. 

m        !feE  little  children  have  now  been  in  school  six  weeks, 
W     They  have  become  acquainted  with  the  place,  their  Bchool- 
mates,  and  the  presiding  gemus — the  teacher. 

Physically,  they  have  been  made  generally  comfortable 
in.  every  way.     One  long  recess  during  the  morning  session, 
and  a  five-minute  run  around  the  house  in  the  afternoon, 
haa   beein  their  out-of-door  exercise;  while  short  lessons, 
which  bring'  about  fi-equent  changes  of  position,  together 
'        with  marches,  movement  songs,  and  three  minute  intervals 
■j     of  light  gymnastics,  have  afforded  a  modicum  of  in-door 
I     exercise  sufficient,  certainly^  to  secure  good  health. 
P         In  the  way  of  intellectual  training  they  have  had  each 
day,  at  least,  three  special  (class)  lessons,  and  several  gen- 
eral exercises,  all  preparatory  iu  matter  and  objective  in 
t     manner.    By  means  of  these  they  have  acquired  a  ready 
command  of  their  few  idioms  and  quite  a  vocabulary  of 
words.     In  addition  to  this,  they  have  commenced  the 
!        classification  of  their  small  stock  of  facts,  previously  gained, 
and  the  acquisition  of  now  ones. 

Interest  has  also  been  aroused,  and  desire  stimulated  in 
the  direction  of  investigation;  and  beginnings  have  been 
made  in  almost  all  of  the  sciences.  In  this  last  work  great 
care  has  been  taken,  not  only  that  aU  facts  taught  should  be 
absolutely  correct,  but  also  that  in  their  presentation  they 
•should  be  arranged  systematically. 
In  other  words,  they  have  all  tliia  time  been  led  to  ob- 
pe  closely,  stimulated  to  think  rapidly,  taught  to  express 
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themselves  clearly  and  in  good  English,  and  trained  con- 
Btantly  to  attend  to  the  work  that  they  were  doing.  And  not 
this  alone.  Regularity  of  work  and  play  has  been  insured, 
and  obedience  exacted^  bringing  those  little  people  thus 
early^  to  feel  the  force  of  law  and  order ;  while  the  over- 
confident have  been  quietly  but  persistently  put  down,  and 
those  lacking  in  confidence  continually  encouraged. 

During  all  these  weeks  of  unconscious  growth  (the  more 
unconscious  the  more  valuable)  they  have  also  been  in 
training  in  all  phases  of  personal  and  social  morality.  In- 
directly, and  by  example,  they  have  been  taught  cleanliness 
and  truthfulness,  helpfulnesB  and  courtesy. 

These  small  men  and  women  have  now  not  only  entered 
into,  and  commenced  to  take  their  share  of  the  great  world 
which  lies  aromid  them,  but  they  have  also  begun  to  take 
possession  of  those  lesser  kingdoms,  where  each  shall  rule 
alone:  they  have  begun  to  learn  the  lesson  of  a  lifetime— 
self-control. 


I 
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CHAPTEH  n. 

READING.— THE  WORD. 

At  the  end  of  the  fii*st  six  weeks  or  two  months,  the 
teacher,  who  has  all  this  time  been  quietly,  pereeveringly, 
and  conscientiously  studying  her  little  ones,  finds,  as  a 
result  of  her  deliberate  and  skilful  investigations,  that  she 
is  able  to  group  her  new  class  according  to  their  mental 
powor. 

This  being  done,  she  feels  that  now  they  may  with  advan- 
tage take  lip  Reading;  that  study  upon  which  eo  much 
depends;  that  study  which  is  the  open-sesame  to  ail  the 
stored-up  wisdom  of  the  past. 

Accordingly,  some  bright  clear  day,  without  the  slightest 
"  premonitory  symptom, "  she  commences  her  work,  begin- 
ning with  the  group  that  shows  the  best  mental  graspj 
bringing  the  other  groups  into  it  one  by  one,  as  they  eeem 
to  her  to  be  able,  to  take  up  the  work. 
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THE    FtRST    LESSON, 
THE  WORD. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSOH.— First,  To  begin  that  association 
of  thought  with  written  or  printed  words,  which  will  finally 
become  automatic.  That  is,  to  train  the  child  to  receive 
the  idea  expressed  in  the  word  through  the  eye,  as  readily 
as  he  has  hitherto  received  it  through  the  ear. 

Second.  To  arouse  the  emotion  of  desire. 
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PRiPARATtOH  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.-^Mrst  Selection  of 
the  time  of  giving  the  lesson,  also  the  word  and  object  to  be 
presented- 

Seeond.  Learning  to  draw  the  object  rapidly  and  well. 

Third.  The  practice  in  writing  **a  hen"  (while  talking), 
quickly,  and  with  well- formed  letters. 

Fmirth,  Originating  the  two  devices :  first,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  yonng  pupil-teacher;  second,  the  play  of  owniiig 
many  hens  and  letting  each  pupO  catch  one. 

PREPARAVQH  MADE  BY  THE  PVP/LS.—AH  that  they  have 
gained  from  every  lesson  they  have  had  einee  they  entered 
Bchool. 

PLAiH  OF  THE  lESSOH.— First  Call  the  children  out  very 
quietly. 

Second,  Draw  a  hen  on  the  board,  without  speaking. 

Third.  Call  one  of  the  older  children  and  ask  him  to  be 
the  teaclier. 

Fourth.  Get  the  children  to  show  me  the  hen  that  is  on 
the  board,  and  then  tell  them  that  I  am  gomg  to  make 
another  for  the  little  teacher. 

Fifth.  Write  a  second  **  a  hen"  and  ask  some  child  to  fiad 
one,  and  when  he  selects  the  drawing,  tell  him  that  that  is 
already  taken,  thus  leading  him  to  choose  one  of  the  written 
ones,  then  ask  the  little  teacher  to  say  if  the  child  is  right. 

Sixth.  Play  that  I  keep  eggs  to  sell  and  have  many  hens; 
write  the  expresBion  *  *  a  hen"  all  over  the  board. 

Seventh.  TeU  them  that  they  may  each  catch  one  of  my 
hens  if  they  will  be  gentle  to  it.  [Mem.  Make  that  im- 
pressive.] 

Eighth.  Let  the  Kttle  teacher  see  if  they  are  right,  and 
have  each  child  say  "a  hen"  before  his  hand  is  taken  off  the 
words. 

Ninth.  Say  "I  don't  think  it  nice  to  have  hens  in  school," 
and  rub  one  out,  to  give  the  children  the  idea  of  sending  off. 

Tenth.  Dismiss  by  telling  them  I  will  send  them  off  too. 
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TEE  LESSON. 


Ooming  to  the  front  desk  of  the  row,  where  sits  the  group 
with  which  she  has  decided  to  begin  reading,  the  teacher 
says  quietly,  * '  This  httle  class  may  come  up  here  cind  see 
what  I  am  going  to  do/'  stepping,  as  she  speaks,  back  to  the 
blackboard  and  motioning  the  children  to  follow  her.  They 
wonder  a  Httle  as  to  what  Is  coming,  but  go  gladly,  for 
every  lesson  has  been  to  them  a  new  and  pleasing  surprise, 
and  the  teacher  the  good  fairy  who  planned  it. 

Without  another  word  or  look  at  them  she  begins  to 
draw.  The  children,  thus  left  to  themselves,  cluster  around 
her  and  watch  the  shape  growing  rapidly  under  her  hand. 
Presently  a  small  Yankee,  with  a  large  hump  of  language, 
breaks  the  silence  by  remarking  oracularly,  "I  guess  you 
are  going  to  make  a  picture  for  us."  The  teacher  does  not 
seem  to  hear  this,  and  keeps  on  with  her  work. 

"I  guess  it's  going  to  be  a  picture  of  a  hen,"  ventures  a 
liright-«yed  little  girl,  who  has  not  taken  her  eyes  from  the 
drawing  smce  it  began. 

Seemingly  deaf  and  dumb,  the  teacher  draws  on. 

"Oh!  I  fcnowj  it's  going  to  bo  a  hen,"  bursts  out  a  hoy 
who  has  got  so  close  to  the  board  that  the  teacher  playfully 
tape  his  nose  with  the  crayon  to  get  Mm.  to  move  out  of 
her  way. 

*'Yes,  she's  making  the  tail,"  announces  another  one  of 
the  eager  watchers. 
•    **  Now  she's  making  the  feet,"  is  the  next  bulletin, 

"It  looks  just  like  a  hen,"  pronounces  a  child  who  has 
been  deliberately  surveying  the  picture  from  a  Uttle  dis- 
tance. 

*'It'a  done  now,"  decides  the  tallest  girl  of  the  group,  as 
the  teacher  puts  the  last  touch  to  the  top-knot,  and  stands 
an  instant  to  observe  the  effect  of  her  work, 
tanley?"  she  caUs,  turning  toward  a  row  of  last  year's 
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pupils,  -who  are  sitting  in  their  Beats  absorbed  with  Bome 
pasteboard  aruraals,  wMcli  they  are  tracing  on  their  slates. 

A  steady,  sensible-looking  little  fellow  quietly  lays  down 
his  p^ncil^  and  comes  up  to  know  what  the  teacher  wishes, 

"  I  want  you  to  help  ine ;  you  are  to  be  my  little  teacher. 
Nelhe,"  spealdug  to  one  of  the  group  at  her  side,  "you 
may  show  me  the  hen  that  is  on  the  blackboard." 

Nelhe  points  to  the  pictui-e. 

"Now  I  am  goiog  to  put  another  hen  on  the  board  for 
Stanley  to  find,  because  you  don't  know  this  hen,"  writing 
"a  heu"  as  she  speaks. 

StaMey  puts  his  finger  on  it  as  soon  as  it  is  finished,  while 
all  the  httle  ones  look  from  the  written  word  to  Stanley,  and 
then  back  to  the  word  again. 

"What  have  you  found,  Stanley?"  inquires  the  teacher. 

"A  hen,"  briskly  replies  the  boy. 

The  teacher,  whose  eligbtest  movement  is  followed  by 
every  pair  of  eyes  in  the  group,  writes  it  again  a  little  way 
off,  and  then  says: 

"Now  Stanley  and  Nelhe  have  each  found  a  hen,  and  I 
want  somebody  else  to  find  one.  Carrie,"  selecting  the 
brightest  child  of  the  lot. 

The  girl  unhesitatingly  points  to  the  drawing. 

"But  that  hen  has  been  already  found,"  protests  the 
teacher.  "NeUie  showed  it  to  us.  You  can  see  another  if 
you  look,"  she  adds  encouragingly. 

Carrie  stands  a  moment,  and  looks  first  at  the  drawing 
and  then  at  the  words,  and  finally,  having  apparently  de- 
cided in  her  own  mind  that  they  mean  the  same  thing, 
starts  to  put  her  finger  on  the  nearest  "  a  hen;"  then  prob- 
ably remembering  that  Stanley  had  selected  that,  she 
snatches  away  her  finger,  and  places  it  on  the  word  last 
written,  turning  with  a  quick  smile  of  intelligence  toward 
the  teacher  as  she  does  so. 

The  teacher  cannot  prevent  the  answering  gladness  of  her 
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own  glance,  but  appeals  instantly  to  her  small  instructor, 
%\-ith  a  quick — 

"  Is  that  right,  Stanley?" 
**  Yes^m,"  is  tb©  prompt  decision. 

Not  a  look,  a  motion,  or  a  word  has  been  lost  upon  the 
small  spectators  of  this  scene,  and  inferences  are  being 
*lrawn  and  conclusions  being  arrived  at,  in  every  brain  of 
the  gi'oup.  Meantime  the  teacher  suggests  persuasively — 
"  Let's  play  that  I  have  eggs  to  sell,  and  that  I  keep  a 
at  many  hens"  (wi-iting  '*  a  hen,"  as  she  talks,  on  dif- 
fere  at  parts  of  the  board),  "and  that  they  are  very  tame; 
so  tame  that  they  wHl  let  anybody  put  their  hands  i-ight  on 
them  if  they  do  not  hurt  them  and"  (parenthetically)  "of 
course  you  are  gentle  little  boys  and  girls,  and  you  would  be 
kind  to  my  hens,  so  I  wHl  let  each  of  you  put  your  hand  on 
one. " 

The  little  hands  flutter,  for  a  second,  like  birds,  up  and 
down  the  board,  to  find  each,  a  separate  word,  and  then 
settle ;  and  the  eager,  laughing  faces  are  turned  toward  the 
teacher  for  her  approval. 

'•Yes,  that's  nice,"  cordially;  "but  you  will  each  need  to 
keep  hold  of  what  you  have,  so  it  ivon't  get  away,"  she 
adds,  as  two  or  three  take  their  hands  off  the  words  they 
have  found.  "I  will  get  Stanley  to  see  if  you  have  resdly 
caught  one  of  my  hens."  Th<.'n  addressing  Stnnley:  "You 
know  you  are  my  little  teacher,  and  you  are  to  have  each 
one  of  these  children  tell  what  they  have  found,  and  then 
you  must  say  if  they  are  right.  We  will  bejgiii  with  Susie. 
What  have  you,  Susie?" 
"A  hen." 

The  teacher  looks  toward  Stanley,  who  asserts  in  most 
dignified  fcishion,  "That's  right" 

This  form  of  proceeding  is  repeated  with  every  mem- 
ber of  the  group,  very  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  little 
Ills  and  the  satis Eaction  of  the  httle  pupil-teacher;  then, 
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all  being  correct,  the  teacher  resumes  the  reins  of  gOTem- 
ment  gracefully  by  Baying,  with  a  smile,  "Thank  you^ 
Stanley;  you  may  go  back  to  your  work." 

Addressing  the  group,  as  if  the  idea  had  just  entered  her 
mind,  she  observes:  **J  don't  think  it  looks  well  to  have 
hens  in  the  schoolroom;  I  am  going  to  have  thoni  driven 
out,"  and  then  proceeds  to  rub  out  one  of  the  words,  add- 
ing: "There,  IVe  sent  one  off.  Jimmie  may  drive  one  out 
if  he  wants  to,"  handing  the  eraser  to  him. 

Of  course  he  does.  His  eyes  shine,  his  mouth  opens,  and 
his  tongue  comes  out  to  work  almost  as  fast  as  his  chubby 
hands. 

'*Now,  Edith,  you  may  send  yours  away."  And  so,  one 
by  one,  the  words  are  erased,  some  of  the  shorter  children 
being  lifted  up  by  the  teacher  to  reach  the  hens  "that  flew 
high;"  and  at  last  the  pleased  little  tots  stand  flushed  with 
their  exertions,  looking  up  at  the  teacher  to  see  what  next. 
She  is  all  ready  for  them,  for,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  her 
eyes,  she  says:  "  You've  sent  all  the  hens  away,  and  now  I 
am  going  to  send  you  away— to  your  seats." 

The  little  people  take  the  joke  and  the  hint,  and  trot  off 
smilingly  to  their  places,  little  dreaming  of  the  vast  domain 
into  which  they  have  just  taken,  so  easily  and  happily, 
their  first  step. 


Notes  and  Comments. 

The  act  of  association  is  accomplished  far  more  easily 
when  the  faculties  are  under  the  influence  of  pleasurable 
excitement  than  when  the  mind  is  perfectly  calm.  Besides, 
whatever  is  enjoyed,  awakens  a  desire  for  repetition.  Hence 
the  great  beauty  of  this  lesson  was  the  delight  it  gave  the 
children,  and  the  next  best  point  its  utter  simplicity.  Be- 
cause of  the  latter  quality,  the  childi*en  wei'e  not  aware  of 
any  difficulty  in  the  steps  they  took;  and  because  of  the 
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former,  every  faculty  of  the  child  worked  freely  and  at  ita 
best,  and  tbe  lesson  was  unconsciously  absorbed. 
f  The  device  of  tbe  young  pupil-teaclier  was  excellent,  for 
children  love  children,  and  children  are  impressed  by  chil- 
dren. Tbe  little  child  will  learn  far  more  rapidly  from  one 
of  hia  own  age  than  he  will  from  the  most  skilful  or  gifted 
of  gi'own-up  teachers.  "  We  send  our  children,"  says  Emer- 
aoQ,  "to  school  to  the  teacher,  but  it  is  the  pupils  who  edu- 
hem." 


CHAPTEE  III. 


READING— THE  SENTENCE. 

The  thought  being  the  unit  of  mental  action,  it  follows 
that  the  sentence  is  the  unit  of  expression,  and  should  be 
reached,  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  as  soon  as  possible. 
After  a  few  object-words  have  been  learned  (and  the  greater 
tlje  skill  of  the  teacher  the  less  the  number  of  words  re- 
quired) the  first  sentence  may  properly  be  taught. 

The  following  lesson  is  presented  to  illustrate  how  one 
teacher  took  this— the  next  step. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSON.~To  lead  the  children  to  associate 
thought  with  written  words  idiomatically  arranged. 

PREPARATlOfi  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER. -Ori^naimg  the  de- 
vice, planning  the  lesson,  and  practising  the  drawing  and 
writing. 

PBEPABATWH  MADE  BY  THE  PUPILS.— First.  All  that  they 
know  of  reading. 

Second.  All  the  power  of  oral  expression  that  they  have 
gained  from  four  or  five  years  of  constant  practice, 

PlA/lf  OF  THE  LESSON.— Be^  by  having  the  children  look 
out  of  the  window  to  see  a  hen,  [Mem.  Be  prepared  for  the 
^^^orst,  I.e.,  that  they  don't  see  any  and  have  nothing  to  say 
about  a  hen.l  Next,  lead  them  to  say,  "I  see  a  hen."  Write 
it  on  the  board  and  ask  each  child  to  tell  me  what  I  have 
written.  Then  play  that  that  is  their  story,  and  that  I  will 
have  one  too;  so  get  an  excuse  for  writing  the  sentence 
again.  Afterward  tell  them  that  my  hen  gets  into  queer 
places,  and  they  may  see  and  tell  me  where  she  goes.    Next, 
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make  a  picture  ot  a  fence  under  the  words  "a  hen,"  and  ask 
T^here  my  hen  is  now.  LEsfc,  get  them  to  read  the  whole 
story.   Do  the  same  thing  witii  a  ladder,  a  nest,  and  a  hasket. 
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THE  LESSOW. 

The  tefiiehpr  stands  by  the  blackboard  with  her  little  class 
— whJeli  she  haa  just  called  up — gathered  around  her. 
Lookinf^  at  them  keenly  a  moment,  and  detecting  a  certain 
lack  of  aniination  in  their  raanner,  she  steps  to  the  door, 
sets  it  open,  and  says  to  the  group,  "I  am  going  to  play 
that  yon  are  all  little  kittens.     How  do  kittens  run?" 

"Fa^it."  ,       . 

_  "Quick." 
^"Softly." 

"Yes;  fast  and  softly.  Now  let  me  see  which  of  my 
kittens  will  run  fast  and  softly  out  of  the  east  door,  half 
around  the  house,  in  at  the  west  door,  and  get  here  again 
first.     G^j  !'■ 

Like  a  flock  of  startled  birds  they  flyj  and  in  two  minutes 
are  back,  panting  and  breathless,  from  their  rapid  run,  but 
all  alive  from  top  to  toe. 

Taking  up  the  crayon,  the  teacher,  mthout  a  word,  writes 
**ahen,  ' 

"  "What  is  it?"  is  her  first  question. 

"  A  hen,"  chorus  the  animated  group. 

''  Gro  very  quietly  to  the  window  and  look  out.    Can  you 
— *-"  heu?    Come  and  teU  me  in  a  whisper."    This  by  way 
*  quieting  process. 

They  tiptoe  ofE  and  back,  and  whisper  all  together,  "  No, 
ma'am," 

"  SometimeB  we  can  see  hens  from  the  window,"  com- 
ments the  teacher. 
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"I  saw  one  there  this  morning  when  I  cfuu©  in." 

Another  hand. 

"  Johnnie." 

"There  were  a  lot  out  there  yesterday." 

A  third  child  is  called  upon,  and  affirms,  "I  saw  a  hen 
and  some  chickens  there  the  other  day." 

"  Yes,"  exclaims  a  boy,  forgetting  in  his  eagerness  to  wait 
until  cEdled  upon;  "and  two  of  the  ctuckene  were  fighting." 

The  teacher's  face  clouds  at  the  gusto  with  which  this  item 
is  given,  and  she  interposes  hastily,  "  Chickens  don't  know 
any  better,  but  you  do.  I  hope  I  shall  never  hear  that  any 
of  you  have  been  fighting," 

After  a  little  pause,  to  emphasize  her  words,  she  resumes 
the  lesson  by  saying,  "  But  if  we  could  see  a  hen  out  there,  I 
wonder  what  you  would  say  to  me." 

"A  hen's  out  there,"  is  the  first  response  fi^om  a  small 
sprig  of  Erin. 

"That's  a  hen,"  is  a  little  gtrl's  answer,  and  "There  is  a 
hen,"  comes  properly  and  deliberately  from  the  careful 
member  of  the  class. 

This  is  not  what  the  teacber  wants,  so  she  tries  again. 

"How  would  you  knoiv  that  there  was  a  hen  out  there?" 

"  We  could  see  it,"  is  the  ready  chorus. 

"Well,  we  will  play,"  plans  the  teacher,  "that  there  is 
one,  right  there  by  the  tree;  now  what  will  you  say  to  me?" 

The  children  all  look  intently  at  the  spot  indicated,  as  if 
seeing  the  imaginary  fowl,  and  turning,  say  simultaneously, 
with  great  impressiveness — 

"I  see  a  hen," 

"I  will  put  what  you  said  on  the  blackboard,"  says  the 
teacher,  and  writes,  "I  see  a  hen."  "Somebody  tell  me 
what  I  wrote." 

All  the  bandj  are  flying. 

"Mary." 

"I  see  a  hen." 
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"Jolmma" 

"I  see  a  hen;"  and  bo  on,  till  every  member  of  the  group 
has  read  the  sentence,  and  no  two  with  the  same  tone  or  in- 
flection. 

''That's  yQUT  story,"  decides  the  teacher,  when  this  has 
been  done,  "and  I  am  going  .to  have  a  story,  too,  all  to  my- 
self. I  -will  wiite  it  under  hear©j,  and  you  may  see  what 
it  is." 

The  children  read  promptly,  as  soon  as  she  has  written  it, 
"Iseeahen." 

"Please  don't  forget  that  this  is  my  hen;  now  she  gets 
into  odd  places,  and  I'll  let  you  see  and  tell  me  where  she 
goes." 

While  she  has  been  telling  about  her  hen,  she  has  been 
making  a  few  rapid  strokes  on  the  board,  imder  and  beside 
the  end  of  the  sentence,*  and  as  she  speaket  the  last  word 
the  children  exclaim,  *' She's  on  a  fence;"  and  sure  enough, 
there  is  the  fence,  drawn  in  such  a  way  that  the  phrase,  "a 
hen,"  is  just  on  the  top  rail. 

. "  Yes.  Who  wants  to  read  me  the  whole  story?"  drawing 
her  finger  along  the  whole  line  at  one  stroke  as  she  says  it. 
Everybody,  of  course. 

,"  Eddie." 

"I  Bee  a  hen  on  the  fence,"  rends  Eddie  vivaciously. 

Can-ie,  Edith,  Charley,  and  Jimmie  are  called  upon  in  turn, 
each  reading  the  sentence  just  as  Eddie  had  rendei^ed  it,  and 
with  a  good  degi-ee  of  expression.  Nearly  all  this  time  a 
little  grimy  hand  has  been  flouriahing  in  the  air  in  such  close 
proximity  to  the  teacher's  face  that  she  has  once  or  twice 
retreated  shghtly  to  escape  contact,  but  otherwise  has  taken 
no  notice;  probably  with  an  idea  of  training  its  owner  in 
patience. 


hree  atrotes  of  the  crayon  made  the  rails,  and  sii  more  (two  for  each  of  the 
[niabed  two  sections  of  a  very  substantial  and  well-drawn  fence. 
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Now  his  enthusiasm  biinste  all  bounds,  and  he  ivhispers 
energetically,  ' '  Teacher  1    Teacher !    Mayn't  I  read  it  ?" 

Assent  is  given.  Mikie  casts  his  eye  along  the  board  once 
more  to  make  sure,  then  thrusting  both  hands  into  his 
trousers  pockets,  straightening  his  small  chunky  figure, 
setting  his  head  on  one  side,  and  throwing  his  chin  into  the 
air,  he  dehvera  himself  thus : 

"I  see  a  bin  on  the  top  of  the  fince." 

This  is  too  much  for  the  teacher's  gravity,  and  turning 
like  a  flash  to  the  board,  she  begins  busily  to  erase  a  part  of 
her  fence  and  draw  in  something  else ;  but  the  children  are 
greatly  impressed,  and  Mikie  has  become  to  them  the  hero 
of  the  horn*. 

Before  the  class  gets  over  this  sensation  the  teacher  has 
had  time  to  recover  her  self-control,  convert  the  rails  of  the 
fence  into  the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  by  adding  one  above  and 
one  below,  draw  two  lines,  one  on  each  side,  and  there 
stands  a  ladder. 

She  now  calls  their  attention  to  this  transfornmtion  by 
asking,  "Who  is  going  to  read  about  my  hen  now?" 

After  an  instant's  survey  they  are  ready,  and  the  teacher 
calls  upon  Nellie, 

"  I  see  a  hen  on  a  ladder." 

Then  they  all  read  round  again.  Rapidly  rubbing  out  the 
ladder  she  pauses  an  instant,  to  send  a  keen  glance  around 
the  group  to  see  if  all  are  watching.  Finding  that  one  of 
her  audience  has  turned  his  back  upon  her,  she  silently 
gives  him  a  whirl  and  begins  again. 

Two  quick  curves  from  the  point  of  her  crayon,  a  rub  or 
so  from  its  side,  and  lo !  a  nest  appears,  and  in  its  centre  are 
the  words  "a  hen."  This  charms  the  children,  and  they 
read  beautifully  the  sentence  thus  created^  "  I  see  a  hen  on 
a  nest." 

Charley,  doubtless  with  an  idea  of  dividing  the  honors 
with  Mikie,  reads,  'M  see  a  hen  on  a  nest  made  of  hay,"  but 
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lacking  the  melodramatic  element  of  the  email  Irisliman^s 
effort,  it  receives  only  the  tribute  of  the  teacher's  hearty, 

That's  nice!" 

When  all  have  been  called  upon,  the  artist-teacher,  by 
lengthf^niiig  tlie  lower  part  of  the  nest,  draiving  a  few  bold 
criss-cross  lines  over  the  whole,  to  make  the  material  look 
coai*ser,  and  adding  a  handle,  the  nest  is  changed  into  a 
basket. 

Thus  still  another  sentence  ia  created  for  the  young 
readerfi.  who  regard  the  skill  displayed,  with  the  greatest 
admiration,  and  read  as  if  they  really  saw  what  they  would 
call  a  "  truly  hen"  in  a  "  truly  basket." 

But  the  time  ie  up,  is  indeed  a  little  past,  the  interest  of 
the  class  having  held  the  te^icher  longer  than  she  intended. 
Upon  discoveilng  this,  she  wastes  not  a  second  in  preparing 
"to  begin*'— "to  commence"— "to  get  ready"— to  dismiss 
the  class,  but  drops  with  a  smile  a  brisk  "  Good-by"  into 
their  midBt,  and  is  ofiE  down  the  room  about  her  other 
work,  leaving  the  little  ones  to  find  their  way  to  their  seats, 
for  once,  \vithout  any  further  formality. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

Ihildren  are  very  much  like  grown  people,  only  perhaps 
a  little  more  so,  and  they,  too,  find  it  difficult  to  be  ia- 
terested  in  that  which  is  not  interesting. 

Aside  from  the  vicious  manner  of  teaching  reading  in 
common  use,  the  aforesaid  fact  is  tlie  next  most  potont 
reason  for  the  utter  lack  of  expression  complained  of,  in  the 
reading  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools.  But  when  a 
teacher  can  create  a  variety  of  interesting  matter  out  of  the 
four  words  forming  the  first  sentence  the  children  read, 
what  necessity  can  there  be  for  any  lack  of  interesting 
matter  to  present,  as  long  as  there  are  blackboards  and 
•nyons  to  be  had,  with  women  and  men  of  brains  and  skill 
3  th^n? 
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Something  of  a  contrast — this  lesson— both  in  manner  and 
matter,  to  the  old  fashion  of  presenting  a  Webster's  spelling- 
book  to  the  innocent  little  miserables,  and  expecting  them 
to  learn  to  read  (in  spite  of  being  taught  the  alphabet)  such 
exciting  things  as  these— "An  ox."  "Is  it  an  ox?"  "It  is 
an  ox."  To  say  nothing  of  those  later  days,  when  the 
primer  came  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  filled  with  inspir- 
ing information  like  this — "The  bug  is  on  the  mug."  "  The 
mug  is  on  the  rug."    "The  rug  is  on  the  tug." 


I 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

MEABING— COMBINATION  LESSONS.— L 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSON.— To  combine  reading  and  lan- 
guage m  one  and  tlie  same  lesson, 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— First   Thinking  out 
a  plan  and  inventing  the  device. 

Second.  Obtaining  the  necessary  information  regarding 
the  objects  to  be  used  in  the  lesson. 

Third.  Practising  the  rapid  making  and  writing  of  inter- 
esting sentences  on  the  board. 

PfiEPAHATiOM  MADE  BY  THE  PUPiLS.^Fivst,   All  the  practice 
that  they  have  had  in  oral  and  silent  reading. 

Second.   All   the   power  of  expression    that    thoy  have 
gained. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. —Vut  eomo  toyB  into  my  overskirt; 
call  it  a  grab-bag,  and  let  the  tbildren  take  turns  in  grab- 
bing. Then  have  them  give  me  eeutences  about  the  object 
thus  presented.  Next  ask  tiiem  where  it  came  from,  and. 
what  ifc  is  made  of;  thus  lead  them  to  observe  it  more 
closely.  Now  write  the  new  word  (the  name  of  the  object). 
After  the  children  know  this,  write  sentences  containing  the 
new  word,  and  as  many  of  the  old  words  as  I  can  introduce, 
for  them  to  read.  (Mem.  Get  as  many  of  the  sentences 
from  the  children  as  possible.)  Close  by  letting  them  each 
select  a  sentence  and  read  it,  and  send  them  to  their  seats 
to  draw  the  object  on  their  slates. 
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THE  LESSOIT. 

The  teacher  is  Btanding  at  a  blackboard  at  one  end  of  the 
long  pleasant  room,  having  just  finished  a  reading  lesson 
and  disraifised  the  class. 

After  waiting  a  momentj  to  see  her  young  readers  pick  up 
the  Busy-Work  (some  sUced  pictures),  which  they  find  upon 
their  desks,  and  become  absorbed  in  it,  she  passes  quietly  to 
a  secretary  standing  back  of  the  childi-en's  seats,  from 
which  she  tak^  several  things,  cautiously  slips  them  into 
the  gathered-up  folds  of  her  overskirt,  and  returning  to  the 
blackboard,  calls  out  cheeiily— 

*'  The  fifth  group  may  stand,  and  come  to  me." 

The  last  row  of  children,  who  are  completely  engrossed 
with  some  cambric  picture-books,  lay  them  down  reluctantly, 
as  she  speaks,  and  slowly  gather  around  her. 

"  How  many  of  you  ever  went  to  a  fair?"  is  her  first  ques- 
tion.   All  the  hands  are  languidly  raised. 

"What  did  you  see  there?"  ia  her  next  inquiry. 

The  listless  faces  begin  to  brighten,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
children  show  signs  of  interest. 

"I  saw  lots  of  men,"  aV-era  Johnnie. 

"I  saw  Borae  eoldiers,"  declares  Bertie. 

"I  saw  the  Grand  Army,"  says  Harry, 

"  I  saw  some  ladies  with  white  caps  on,"  is  Clara's  contri- 
bution. 

**I  saw  them  making  candy,  and  my  mamma  let  me  buy 
some,"  chimes  in  Willie, 

"  The  man  gave  me  some,"  speaks  up  Charlie,  not  waiting 
to  be  called  upon. 

"  Did  you  see  any  grab-bags?*' 

"Tea'm."  "Yes'm."  *'Idid."  "I  did,"  is  the  universal 
response. 

By  this  time  they  are  all  waked  up,  and  every  one  is  eager 
to  talk. 
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Toll  me  about  them,"  pursues  the  teacher,  becoming  loss 
aoi  mated  as  tbe  class  become  moi-e  so.  All  the  hands  are 
flying,  and  Cliarlie  being  called  upon,  is  in  such  a  hurry 

Lthat  he  gets  things  mixed,  his  account  running  thus: 
**  Why  you  see,  you  put  your  hand  in,  and  you  pay  the 
man,  and  you  take  out  Bomething  that  you  don't  know  till 
you  open  it." 

"  My  papa  let  me  put  my  hand  in,  too."  bursts  out  Eaty 

I   impetuously. 
"Yes."  assents  the  teacher,  "  wasn't  that  nice?" 
"T  did  too,  and  I  got  a  turtle,"  announces  another  little 
wonaanu 

Here  the  teacher  interposes.  "Wouldn't  it  be  nice,"  she 
suggests  persuasively,  to  have  a  grab-bag  right  here ;  one  of 
our  own,  and  not  pay  any  money?  but  we  might  put  some 
words  on  the  board  when  we  got  them.'* 

"  Oh,  do,  do."     "Please  do,"  is  the  joyful  response  of  the 
little  ones, 
y       "Tery  well,"  Bmiling  down  upon  them,  "  here's  my  bag,'' 
pointing  to  her  overakirt.     "  "Who  wants  to  grab  first?" 

Every  hand  is  up  and  fluttering ;  every  arm  is  stretched 
to  its  utmost. 

"Emma"  (selecting  the  quietest  child  of  the  group),  "you 
' — IBay." 

The  hands  fall  as  the  group  settles  back  a  little  to  give 
Emma  a  chance  to  grab.  The  teaclicr  drops  a  iold  or  two 
of  the  top  of  the  overskirt  out  of  her  clas])ing  hand,  the 
child  thrusts  in  her  arm,  draws  it  out,  and  opening  the 
small  fist,  discloses — a  maible. 

' '  A  marble  I"     ' '  A  marble  I"  exclaim  the  eager  little  ones. 
"Yes.    Who  will  tell  me  a  story  about  it?    Harry." 

t"  She  got  a  marble. " 
"  Who  got  a  marble?" 
*'Erama." 
"What  has  Emma?" 
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"A  marble." 

"Now  Haxry,  tell  me  the  whole  story." 

"  Emma  has  a  marble." 

"Where  is  the  marble,  Nellie?" 

"  The  marble  is  in  her  hand." 

"What  is  Emma  doing  with  the  marble,  Johnnie?" 

"She  is  holding  her  marble." 

The  teacher  hei-e  takes  the  marble  and  asks,  ' '  Who  will 
make  mc  a  story  this  time?    Clara." 

"Mrs.  C t-ook  Emma*B  marble," 

"  TeO  me  something  about  it.    What  shape  is  it?    Katy." 

"The marble  is  round," 

The  quiet  little  girl  raises  her  hand. 

"What  is  your  story,  Emmat" 

"  The  marble  is  a  sphere." 

"That's  nice,"  approvingly.  "  How  do  you  know  that  it 
is  a  sphere?" 

"  Because  it  will  roll  every  way." 

"  Yes.    Johnnie,  where  did  Emma  get  the  marble?" 

"  Out  of  your  dress." 

"  How  do  you  suppose  it  came  in  my  dress,  Carrie?" 

"I  guess,"  shyly,  "  you  put  it  in?" 

*' Where  do  you  think  I  got  it  to  put  in,  httle  bright- 
eyes?" 

"  Up  there  out  of  the  closet"  {meaning  the  secretary). 

"And  who  knows,"  queries  the  teacher,  "where  I  got  it 
to  put  in  the  closet?    Willie." 

"  Bertie  D—  brought  it  to  you  for  a  present."  ' 

*'  That's  a  nice  sentence,  and  he's  a  nice  little  boy.  Where 
did  he  get  it,  Charlie?" 

"  I^nfc  at  the  store,"  ventures  that  cautiouH  young  gentle- 
man. 

"And  where  did  the  people  at  the  store  get  it,  Carrie?" 

** Made  it,"  is  the  laconic  answer. 

"What  did  they  make  it  out  of,  Clara?" 
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Before  the  Little  girl  can  answer  a  boy  flings  up  liis  arm 
■ndth  an  energetic  "  I  know !  I  know  1" 
h|  "  WeU?"  saya  the  teacher,  piisoning  the  dimpled  liand  in 

her  own. 

"Clay." 

"What  is  clay?" 

''The  marble." 

r*'What  about  the  marble  is  clayi" 
**It  is  made  of  clay." 

"Now,  Johnnie,  begin  again,  and  tell  us  nicely  all  the 
story." 
He  takes  an  instant  to  put  his  sentences  together,  and  then 

tamioiinces,  *'  The  marble;  it  is  made  of  clay," 
"You  meant  all  right,"  remai'ks  the  teacher  assuringly, 
after  a  slight  but  sudden  cough,  behind  which  she  hid  her 
amusement  at  the  young  grammarian,  "but  there  was  a 
little  too  much  of  it.    Katie  tell  him." 
—         **  The  marble  is  made  of  clay." 

I         **  Yea.    Does  this  marble  look  as  if  it  was  made  of  clay, 
P      Katie  f  laying  it  in  the  girrs  hand  as  she  speaks, 

"No,"  decides  Katie,  regarding  it  attentively,  "it  looks 
like  glaas." 
^^Qan  anybody  tell  me  what  glass  is  made  of?"  No 
7er.  Each  looks  at  the  other,  but  hasn't  a  word  to  say. 
"  I  think  I  shall  have  to  teU  you  that.  Glass  is  made  of 
melted  sand  and  ashes."  This  is  received  with  wide-eyed, 
silent  surprise.  "  Would  You^±hink  that  this  pretty,  bright 
gla£8  was  made  out  of  sand?" 

**  No'm,"  is  the  wondering  exclamation. 
"  All  look  at  the  windows ;  isn't  it  queer  that  that  white, 
clear,  clean  glass  could  be  made  out  of  brown  sand  and  dirty 
ashes," 

"  Yea*m,"  with  great  emphasis, 

^*'  WeO^  it  was;  and  when  you  get  to  he  big  boys  and  girls 
«a  can  go  over  to  Cambridge  some  day  and  see  them  make 
out  of  whatr' 
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"Sand  and  ashes." 

"  That's  right;  and  what  is  thisf  holding  it  up. 

"  A  marble,"  in  a  chorus, 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  how  it  looks  on  the  board. 
What  am  I  going  to  write,  children?" 

"A  marble." 

"  Help  this  crayon  to  say  it ;  it  hasn't  as  big  a  voice  as  you 
have." 

The  children  pronounce  slowly  as  the  teacher  writes,  giv- 
ing to  each  letter  its  sound  as  the  letter  is  made. 

"Let's  put  a  marble  here  in  this  comer"  (going  to  the 
other  side  of  the  board),  "help  me,  everybody,"  which  they 
do  very  earnestly.  "  Now  I'd  like  one  down  here,"  and  she 
writes  the  word  near  the  lower  edge,  aided  as  before  by  the 
little  ones,  who  follow  her  Hke  a  lot  of  kittens,  sometimes 
almost  running  under  her  feet  in  their  desire  to  be  close. 
**  K  you  know  what  this  is  that  I  wi'ite,  you  may  tell  me." 
She  begins  to  write  "  a  marble"  again,  and  the  children  call 
it  out  before  she  can  finish  the  word.  *'  Why,"  laughingly, 
"you  got  that  away  fi-om  me.  See  if  you  know  what  this 
is?"  and  she  writes,  "I  see  a  marble."  All  are  ready  and 
anxious.    "  Charley,  you  may  tell." 

He  reads  with  great  zest.  The  teacher  begins  to  write 
again,  saying,  "Here  is  one  for—,"  pausing  till  she  has 
finished,  and  turning  to  look  for  the  possible  inattentive 
one,  but  he  is  not  there;  every  eye  is  bright,  every  child 
working.     "Katie." 

' '  I  have  a  marble. " 

"  What  win  you  say  to  me  nowl"  holding  up  the  marble. 
"Bertie." 

*  *  You  have  a  marble. " 

This  she  rapidly  writes,  the  children,  who  are  reading 
silently,  folloi-ving  her  hand  along  as  if  they  picked  the 
worda  off  the  board  as  fast  as  she  formed  them. 

"Willie,"  she  caHs,  as  she  puts  her  period  in  its  place. 
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He  reads  the  sentence.     "Let's  see  what  I  think,"  she  sug- 
gests, beginning  again  to  write. 

If  they  ncoded  any  stimulus  this  would  furnish  it,  and  ap- 
parently eacli  childs  reads  (silently)  as  fast  as  the  teacher 
Tvrites,  "  I  think  the  marble  is  pretty,"  They  all  signify 
their  readineas  to  he  called  upon,  the  instant  she  makes  the 
finnl  fiot.  Johnnie  is  selected,  and  reads  so  much  aa  if  he 
really  ngi-eed  with  her,  that  the  teacher  turns  upon  him  with 
the  sudden  query,  "And  you  think  the  marhle  is  pretty?" 
•    "Yes'm." 

"  Well,  I  think  something  else;"  and  she  writes,  "I  think 
the  marble  will  roll."  "  Cartie,  you  may  have  that,"  and 
Carrie  reads. 

*'Enmia  may  take  the  marhle  and  see  if  it  is  true."  The 
girl  goes  to  the  tahle,  followed  by  some  of  the  children,  and 
rolls  the  marble. 

'*  You  may  all  tell  me  this,"  remarks  the  teacher,  calling 
their  attention  again  to  the  board. 

**I  see  a  marble  on  the  table,"  chorus  the  group,  as  she 
periods  her  sentence. 

*  *  \Vbo  wants  to  have  this  ?"  writing  ra  pidly.     ' '  WiJ  lie. ' ' 

He  reads  glibly,  "  I  can  see  a  red  marble." 

*^IiOok,"  says  the  teacher,  handing  the  marble  to  him^ 
** can  you!" 

"No^ra."  • 

"  Look  again  at  the  board,  and  tell  me  what  it  says." 

Willie,  after  a  careful  study,  in  the  couiso  of  which  he 
puts  liis  Iiand  tmder  each  word,  as  if  that  helped  him  to 
know  what  it  was,  reads  slowly,  "I  can  see  red  in  the 
miarbie." 

"Is  it  true?"  inquires  the  teacher,  nodding  toward  the 
object  in  question, 

'*  Yes*m,"  after  a  quick  glance. 

"  What  then  can  you  see  in  the  marble?" 

*'Eed." 
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"Do  you  see  anythiog  else?" 

In  a  second  WUlie  ia  the  centre  of  a  clueter  of  little  ones, 
all  observing  the  marble  with  attentive  eyes,  while  they  call 
out  as  fast  as  they  can  speak,  "Blue."  **  Yellow."  "Pink." 
*'Purple."    "Green."     "White." 

"  What  do  you  call  these*"  is  the  next  question. 

"Colors." 

"  ¥©g.    Can  you  see  anything  else  in  the  marble?" 

"Oh,  I  can!'*  exclaims  a  little  girl,  putting  her  head  so 
close,  that  Willie  finds  his  eyes  full  of  fluffy,  flaien  hair-— 
"lines." 

"  Whiit  kindf'  is  the  query. 

"Curved,"  chorus  the  class. 

* 'That's  nice,"  comments  the  teacher,  who  has  been  busOy 
writing  while  they  were  looking  at  the  marble.  "  Now  each 
of  you  may  find  the  sentence  you  would  like  best  to  read, 
and  bold  it  till  I  call  your  name,"  The  children  dart  to- 
ward the  board  like  a  flock  of  swallows;  the  hands  circle 
around  the  sentences  a  second,  then  come  to  i^est,  Eind  the 
teacher  begins  calling  upon  her  eager  little  readers. 

"  Carrie  tell  us  what  her  sentence  says." 

"I  can  see  red  in  the  marble,"  affirms  Carrie. 

"¥es,  I  think  you  can,  so  I  shall  have  to  give  you  the 
sentence"  (handing  her  the  eraser),  "and  when  you  have 
taken  it,  come  to  me  and  I'll  whisper  something  in  your  ear. 
Willie  tell  us  what  he  has  found." 

Carrie  falls  to  rubbing  the  board  with  great  energy,  and 
Willie  roads  his  sentence.  By  the  time  he  has  informed  the 
class  that  "The  marble  will  roll  every  way,"  Carrie  has 
rubbed  her  space  at  the  board  till  it  almost  shines. 

The  teacher  now  beckons  the  little  girl  forward,  and  bend- 
ing down,  whispei-s  in  her  ear  that  which  sends  her  down 
the  aisle  with  a  face  all  dimpMng  with  smiles. 

The  next  child  is  called  upon  to  read.  Willie  erases  his 
line  of  writing  and  receives  aiao  the  whispered  direction, 
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which  affects  >iit"  in  the  same  pleasant  fashion  that  it  did 
Carrie. 

So  one  by  one  they  read,  erase^  are  whispered  to,  and  start 
off  for  the  back  of  the  room. 

Having  reached  the  secretary,  they  open  a  drawer,  take 
therefrom  a  marble,  pass  to  their  "seats,  and  begin  busily  to 
draw  the  object  about  which  they  have  just  been  talking, 
learning,  and  reading. 
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Notes  and  Comments. 


ITie  preceding  is  a  most  excellent  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  subjects  may  be  combined.  Here  the  teacher  be- 
gan with  a  pleasing  presentation  of  the  object  by  means  of 
an  attractive  device.  This  stimulated  thought,  and  led  to 
expression  on  the  part  of  tho  pupils,  and  thus,  first,  there 
was  given  a  lesson  in  language. 

In.  the  course  of  the  convei-aation  the  teacher  found  herself 
obliged  to  impart  some  infornaation  to  the  children  (because 
they  could  not  discover  it  for  themselves),  and  so,  second, 
they  received  an  Object  Lesson. 

Next,  they  read  the  sentences  that  they  had  helped  to 
make,  and  in  doing  this  were  taught  lesson  third,  Reading- 
after  which  they  went  to  their  soats  to  dra^v  the  object, 
which  made  the  fourth  lesson— one  in  Drawing. 

In  an  hour  from  that  time  this  same  class  was  being 
taught  how  to  write  the  new  word— the  name  of  the  ob- 
ject—and thus  received  lessons  flfth  and  sixth,  Writing  and 
^)ening. 

Here  was  economy,  not  of  time  merely,  but  of  efEort,  both 
on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupils,  for  the  interest  aroused, 
and  impetus  gained,  in  one  lesson — the  first— carried  the 
children  easily  and  happily  through  all  the  difficulties  of 

^6  others. 


The  day  following  the  preceding  lesson,  and  twenty-four 
Iioiira  +  later,  the  teacher  hax'ing  called  the  same  little  group 
to  her  Bide,  they  are  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  again  her  im- 
provised gi'ab-bag. 

Their  deb'ght  makes  itself  manifest  in  various  ways. 
First,  they  all  begin  to  talk,  of  course,  and  out  of  this  con- 
fused and  rather  loud  muiTUur  can  be  distinguishedf  '*  Oh, 
goody  I  goody!"  "Ain't  I  glad!''  etc.  A  few  gently  clap 
their  hands  together,  and  one  little  girl,  more  demonstrative 
than  the  others,  lays  her  face  cai'eesingly  upon  the  hand  that 
holds  the  oversldrt  in  position,  while  a  boy,  half  forgetting 
time  and  place,  begins  to  hop  up  and  down. 

LuckOy  his  bare  feet  make  little  noise,  but  upon  his  head 
the  teacher  lays  her  hand,  as  she  says,  "Bertie,"  nodding 
toward  a  quiet-looking  little  fellow  standing  upon  the  outer 
edge  of  the  group,  "  you  may  gi*ah  first  this  time." 

The  pleased  chOd  steps  forward,  puts  in  his  hand,  feels 
aroimd  a  little,  apparently  finds  something,  drops  it,  picks 
up  something  else,  and  drawing  it  out,  holds  it  up  before 
the  curious  children. 

"  A  bed  I"    **  A  bed  1"  they  aU  exclaim. 

"  Will  it  do  for  us  ?"  asks  the  teacher. 

"Oh,  no,  it's  too  little,"  they  answer  all  together. 

"It  might  do  for  a  dolly,"  suggests  the  baby  of  the  class. 
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*'So  it;  might,"  agrees  the  teacher.  ''Let  us  see,"  going 
to  her  table  drawer  and  returning  with  a  tiny  cliina  doll. 
**  Where  is  the  boy  with  the  bedf  as  she  rejoins  the  group. 
Bertie  holds  up  the  bed,  which  the  children  have  been  pass- 
inpr  around  to  bo  looked  at,  and  the  teacher  lays  the  doll 
upon  it,  amid  the  "Ohsl"  and  "  AbB!"  of  the  chUdrcn. 

"  PtThaps  that  was  the  doll  the  bod  was  iru^de  for,"  re- 
marks the  teacher,  "but  I  can't  toll  till  I  know  all  about  the 
bed.    Who  is  ready  to  teU  me  something?    Johnnie." 

"ThebcdLshttle." 

"  Yee,  the  bed  is  Bmall.    Eatie," 

"Thebedia  pretty." 

**  I  think  so.    Harry."  » 

•*  The  bod  has  four  legs." 

Here  is  a  chance  for  a  point  in  number,  and  she  makes  it 
thus,  turning  to  Harry:  "  And  how  many  have  you?" 

"Two." 
How  many  more  legs,  then,  has  the  bed  than  you?" 

;**Two." 

**Emma,  your  etory." 

**  The  bed  ia  good  to  sleep  on." 
That^B  nice.     Carrie. ' ' 

**  Tlie  bed  was  in  the  bag." 

"So  it  was.    Willie."  ~ 

"The  bed  is  made  of  wood," 

*•  Yes.    How  is  it  made?    Clara." 

**I  guess  it  ia  pasted,"  replies  that  young  damsel  cau- 
tioufily,  adding  after  a  moment's  inspection,  "I  d<nrt  see 
any  nails." 

**  J  know,"  says  Charley,  with  an  air  of  imparting  import- 
ant information;  "  it's  sticked  together  Mrith  mucilage." 

"No,  it  is  stuck  together  with  something  stronger— glue," 
corrects  the  teacher,  both  as  to  matter  and  manner. 

It's  broke,  anyhow,"  insists  the  crestfallen  young  man. 
logic  of  facts^  as  well  as  that  of  the  small  logician, 
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being  against  tbe  teacher  this  time,  she  completely  ignores 
both  his  grammar  and  his  logic,  and  retreats  behind  a  fire  of 
hasty  (luestioiis. 

"Where  do  we  get  wood?" 

"Out  of  the  ti-eea,"  is  the  ready  response. 

' '  Where  are  the  trees  ?    Katie. " 

"In  the  field." 

"  Was  this  little  bod  made  from  a  tree  too?" 

"Yes'm." 

**Ju8t  think,  children,  everything  that  is  made  of  wood 
was  once  out  in  the  fields  growing  in  trees.  Watch  the 
crayon  now,  it  is  going  to  say  something  you  never  saw  be- 
fore; this  word  says  ' Bertie,' "—as  she  writes  it — "There, 
Willie,  read  it  to  me." 

"  Bertie  has  a  cunning  Mttle  bed." 

"Who  will  find  the  word  that  tells  us  who  had  the  bed. 
Clara."    She  puts  her  fiBger  on  a  word.     "  What  is  it?" 

"Bertie." 

*'  I  want  to  know  the  word  tliat  tells  what  kind  of  a  bed  it 
was.  Johnnie."  He  points  to  "little."  "Children,  what 
is  it?" 

"Little." 

"  There  is  another  word  which  means  almost  the  same  as 
little;  where  is  that?"  Every  hand  points  to  *' cunning," 
"Tell  me  what  it  is." 

"Cunning." 

"I  am  going  to  write  something  about  Mrs.  C  She 
writes,  "Mrs.  C.  put  a  doll  on  the  bed."  "Who  will  tell 
me  what  I  wrote?"  and  Harry  reads. 

"Find  me  that  which  tells  who  put  the  doll  on  the  bed. 
Charley,"  Ho  points  to  ' '  Mrs.  C. "  "  Now  point  to  the  word 
that  says  what  I  put  on  the  bed."  Bertie  points  to  "dolL" 
"Can  any  one  show  me  the  word  that  tells  what  I  did?" 
All  point  to  "  imt."  "Now  it  is  time  for  some  one  to  grab 
a^u.    Charley  may,"  this  evidently  with  a  view  to  cheer- 
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ing  up  that  individual.    He  briglitena  decidedly,  puts  in  bis 
baud,  and  brings  out  a  toy  pitcher. 

"What  did  you  get,  Charley?" 

"I  got  a  doll's  pitcher." 
■  •♦  Tell  mc  s^inGthing  about  it,  Carrio— tell  me  nicely,  now." 

*'  The  pitcher  is  white." 

*'  Emma.'* 

*'Tlie  pitcher  has  a  nose  and  a  handle." 

"What  is  your  story^  Johnnie?" 

''Tt  is  Mi"s.  C.'s  pitcher." 

'  Yefl.    Another  story,  Katie." 

'  The  pitcher  wiU  break." 

*'  I  guoas  it  would  if  you  should  drop  it.    Clara  has  some- 
thing to  tell  US;  what  is  it?" 

"My  mother  has  a  pitcher." 

*'  I  thought  so.    Willie,  your  story." 

"  The  pitcher  is  small," 

"What  is  the  handle  for,  Bertie?" 

"  To  carry  it  by." 

*•  Wouldn't  the  pitcher  be  just  as  nice  without  the  handle  ?" 

'*  No,  because  I'd  have  to  carry  it  so/'  taking  hold  of  the 
nose. 

**  The  crayon  is  going  to  talk,  and  I  will  help  it  this  time," 
pronouncing  the  word  *  pitcher'  slowly  as  she  writes  it. 
^What  did  tiio  crayon  say?" 

"Pitcher. 

"  Whose  word  ifl  it?" 

P         "Charley's." 
"Yes.    m  lay  it  upon  this  shelf,"  drawing  a  line  under 
the  entire  word.     "I  am  going  to  say  something  about 
Charley's  word  now.     What  is  his  words" 

L*  Pitcher." 
'The  teacher  writes,  "Cfharloy  wiU  let  us  see  his  pitcher," 
ra,  read."    She  does  so.     '*Tou  told  me  that  so  well, 
im  going  to  let  you  gi-ab  next. " 
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Clara  draws  a  card,  and  begins  her  own  infipection  of  it 
before  she  shows  it  to  the  class.  Those  on  the  outer  circle  of 
the  cluster  eagerly  aak,  *' What  did  she  grab?"  "What  is 
it^  teacher?"  This  reminds  Clara,  and  she  holds  it  above  her 
head,  turning  it  over,  to  show  both  sides. 

**  A  card, "    "A  card. "     ' '  A  pretty  card, "  is  the  chorus. 

"Tell  me  something  about  it,  to  write,"  m  the  teacher's 
first  request .     "  Emma. '  * 

'*  There  are  roses  on  the  card." 

"What  else  has  roses  in  this  roomi" 

"The  dog  I  the  dog!"  exclaim  the  class,  pointing  to  a  black 
Newfoundland  lying  by  the  door,  with  roses  tucked  under 
his  collar. 

"Harry." 

"  The  card  is  white." 

"Bertie." 

"The  card  is  thin." 

"Johnnie." 

"The  card  is  Clara's." 

"Yes,  and  this  little  mark"— making  an  apostrophe — "is 
what  tells  us  that  something  belongs  to  somebody.    Who^JA 
does  the  card  belong  tof ' 

"Clara." 

"Then  I  will  put  it  here,"  inserting  it  in  its  place  as  she 
speaks,  the  class  watching  her  intently  all  the  time.  ' '  Willie 
read  me  this,"  pointing  to  the  first  sentence  about  the  card. 
"Charley  teH  us  what  this  says,"  indicating  the  last. 
"Katie,  tell  these  two,"  pointing  to  the  second  and  third. 
"We'll  grab  again,  Carrie,  it  is  your  turn."  Carrie  grabs 
a  doU.     "Just  see  what  she  has. " 

* '  0-0 1  0-0-0 1"'  ' '  A  doll  I"  "A  dolly !"  are  the  varied 
ejaculations  with  which  this  is  received.  The  doll  wa«  weU 
worthy  of  the  admiration  it  excited,  being  dressed  in  pink 
silk  very  much  flounced,  and  decorated  with  a  blue  sash. 

"  I  can  see  something" — remarks  the  teacher,  stepping  to 
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the  board — "that  has  two  legs,  two  arms,  two  eyes,  and  two 
red  cheeks." 

I  "A  doll:  a  doni" 
"And  this  is  the  way  it  looks,"  writing  it.  "Can  you 
read  me  this  story  about  it?"  writiop^  as  she  speaks,  **  I  wish 
I  had  a  doll"  Everybody  seems  to  be  able,  as  all  hands  go 
up,  ''Came." 
tr  She  reads,  not  suspecting  the  joke,  and  the  children  all 
laugh  to _ hear  her  say  it  with  such  earnestness,  when  she 
'     holds  a  doll  in  her  hand. 

'■  Everybody  find  a  sentence  to  read  me,"  is  the  next  de- 
I       mand.     Each  selects  again,  and  reads.     "Now,  who  will  be 
the  first  to  ask  me  a  question  about  the  things  we  have 
grabbed?    Harry." 
i»        "  Have  y  ou  a  card  ?" 

I*'  No,  but'*--fihe  turns  and  writes—"  I  wish  I  had  a  card." 
This  please  the  children,  who  read  silently,  and  then  put 
up  their  hands,  each  eager  to  ask  their  question, 

C"  Katie." 
**Can  you  see  the  doUf ' 
The  teacher  writes,  *'  I  can  see  the  doll."     "Johnnie." 
"  Can  you  play  marbles?" 
i**I  do  not,"  is  written  in  answer;  then  with  a  glance  over 
her    shoiildpr    Bhe   explains,    "CIiildT-r^n,    this    word    says 
'play,' "  writing  it  as  she  speaks,  an<l  finishing  the  sentence 
with  the  word  ' '  marbles. "    ' '  Emma. " 
"  Have  you  a  glass  pitchc^r  at  home?" 
The  answer,  '*!  have  a  pitcher  there,"  is  soon  upon  the 
board. 
**Who  does  the  card  belong  to?"  asks  Willie. 
"The  teacher  writes,  "The  e^ard  is  Clara's,"  watching  the 
class  closely,  to  see  if  they  notice  her  sign  of  the  possessive, 
reading  in  their  faces  that  they  do,  she  calls  upon 
!  for  his  question. 
re  is  tho  Httle  bed?" 
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"Bertie  has  it  in  his  hand,"  is  the  written  reply,  greatly 
to  that  young  gentleman's  satiefaction  at  seeing  his  name  in 
writing  again.  When  all  have  asked  a  question,  and  been 
answered  on  the  board,  the  sentences  are  read  by  the  class 
as  called  upon. 

Then  the  teacher,  taking  all  the  things  which  the  children 
have  drawn  from  the  grab-bag,  including  the  marble,  in  her 
hands,  says,  "How  many  objects  have  I?" 

"Five." 

"  What  is  this  made  of?"  holding  up  the  marble. 

"Gla5s." 

•*My  mamma  has  some  dishes  made  of  glass,"  observes 
Willie. 

' '  Has  she?    What  is  glass  made  of?" 

"Melted  sand  and  ashes,"  calls  out  Harry,  eager  to  show 
that  he  has  not  forgotten.  He  gets  an  approving  pat  on  his 
curly  head  for  this,  as  the  teacher  goes  on.  "  And  this?" 
touching  the  bed. 

"Wood,"  is  the  instantaneous  answer. 

"  I  think  mine  is.  Can  any  one  toll  me  what  this  is  made 
of?"  holding  up  the  card, 

"Paper,"  is  the  quick  reply. 

"What  is  paper  made  of?"  No  answer  this  time.  "What 
does  mamma  do  with  the  old  rags?"  is  the  next  query. 

"She  sella  them  to  the  rag-man,"  says  Clara, 

"And  what  do  they  make  out  of  old  rags?" 

"They  make  paper  sometimes,"  is  Emma's  half -confident 
remark. 

* '  Yes,  they  grind  the  rags  up  very  fine,  and  after  working 
with  them  a  great  many  ways,  they  make  paper  out  of 
them.    Now  tell  me  what  is  this"  (the  card)  "made  out  of  I" 

"  Cloth,"  in  a  quick  chorus. 

"Tell  me  something  else  made  of  cloth." 

"  Your  dress  I"  exclaims  Johnnie^  before  the  others  get  a 
chance. 


I 
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"Nice  boy,  so  it  is.  Here  is  sometliiiig  made  of  glass, 
what  is  itt"  Slie  writes  *^a  marble,"  and  the  class  read  it 
aloud  before  she  can  finish  making  the  last  letter,  *'  Here 
is  something  made  of  cloth. "  Sho  draws  in  a  second,  almost, 
a  card,  and  writes  her  name  in  the  centre,  which  greatly 
pleases  the  children,  "Hero  is  something  that  was  onco 
part  of  a  tree,"  writing  "a  bed,"  and  calling  upon  them  to 
read  it.  ' '  Now,  I  am  going  to  put  on  a  hard  word ;  you 
will  have  to  study  for  this,"  beginning  to  write  again.  Thus 
challenged,  the  children  are  all  on  their  mettle,  and  ab- 
solutely shout  out  "  pitcher"  before  she  gets  it  half  written. 
*'  Tbero,  you  snatched  it  away  from  me;  you  are  getting  to 
be  too  smai-t,"  with  an  air  of  mock  indignation.  * '  Go  away. 
Good-by." 

This  joke  is  keenly  relished  by  the  little  people,  who  ^ 
laughingly  to  tboir  Beats,  charmed  with  the  teacher,  pleased 
with  tlieir  lesson,  and  well  satisfied  with  themselves. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

'  This  second  combination  lesson  is  introduced— 

FiT&t.  To  show  how  a  pleasing  device  may  be  used  more 
than  once  to  good  advantage. 

Second.  To  demonstrate  the  fact  that  tho  skilful  teacher 
of  language  can  lead  children  while  still  very  yonng,  to  begin 
to  classify  words,  laying  thus  the  foundation  for  that  much 
studied  but  little  imderstoo<l  tiuliject — grammar. 

Tldrd.  To  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  more  an  exercise  in- 
volves the  personality  of  the  pupils,  the  more  attractive  it  is 
to  them,  and  the  better  should  be  the  results. 

As  witness  the  bit  of  language-work  introduced  by  means 
of  questions  asked  by  the  pupils,  and  answered  in  writing 
by  the  teacher.  The  longest,  most  complex,  and  best  con- 
structed sentences  gained  at  all  were  given  then,  when  the 
upils  were  completely  absorbed  by  the  thought  and  entirely 
onscious  of  any  effort  at  expression. 


CHAPTER   YL 

BEADING.— AN  ADVANCED   LESSON  IN  SCRIPT. 

Reabino  and  Language  must  always  go  hand  in  hand, 
they  cannot  be  aoparated;  but  their  constant  interchange 
i.s  most  noticeable  in  Primary  work. 

At  first,  it  is  manifest,  Keading  does  not  appear.  Be- 
ginning with  Language,  aH  the  preparatory  work  is  purely 
conversationfil,  and  the  first  lessons  ui  Reading  consist  of 
considerable  convorsation  and  Tcry  little  reading. 

As  the  skill  of  the  pupils  in  their  new  acquisition  (read- 
ing) increases,  the  amount  of  language  work  decreases,* 
until  finally— toward  the  end  of  the  first  year — the  time  of 
the  lesson  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  reading,  the  conver- 
sation being  mainly  confined  to  that  done  by  the  teacher 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  sentences  in  an  interest- 
ing manner. 

The  leBSon  which  follows  is  one  given  the  last  pai-t  of  the 
first  year,  just  a  Httle  before  the  childrGn  are  transferred 
from  the  blackboard  to  the  primer. 

One  Friday  morning  in  May,  1883,  Bamum's  menagerie, 
including  the  celebrated  elephant  Jumbo,  passed  through 
the  town  of  Quincy  on  the  train,  en  route  from  New  York 
to  Boston.  Of  course  every  child  in  the  place  big  enough 
to  go  alone,  who  could  gain  the  requisite  i)ermissioe  or  pro- 
cure the  necessary  funds,  was  going  into  Boston  the  next 
day  to  see  Jumbo,  and  of  course  every  boy  and  girl  was 
wEd  with  excitement  in  consequence. 

*  This  Is  tme  only  of  Ibbbodb  in  BeadlDg  per  w,  and  not  of  ezerdseB  inteDded  to 
combine  Reading  witta,  Language. 
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It  go^  then  without  saying,  that  every  teacher  in  town 
foiiiKl  his  or  her  skill  taxed  to  the  utmost,  to  hold  the 
children  to  their  work  that  day. 

The  lesson  in  Reading  here  given,  wiE  show  how  on© 
teacher  managed  to  accomphsh  this. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  USSOtit.— First  To  train  children  to  look 
through  sentences  instantly y  and  grasp  the  thought  behind 
them. 

Second.  To  taka  advantage  of  an  intense  interest  previ- 
ously aroused,  and  use  it  for  this  purpose. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  T£ ACHER. --General— {!)  AH  the 
knowledge  of  child  nature  she  possessed^ 

(8)  All  the  training  in  skill  which  she  had  ever  received. 

Bpecial~{X)  Originating  the  bright  idea  of  using  Jumbo 
for  a  subject. 

(2)  Thinking  up  her  varied  and  attractive  sentences. 

(3)  Writing  them  many  times  very  rapidly  and  plainly. 
PREPARATION  ¥ADE  BY  THE   PUPILS.— First.    Their  natural 

curiosity  concerning  the  animal. 

Sef-ond.  Whatever  power  they  have  gained  in  reading  at 
sight. 

PLAM  OF  THE  LESSON. — First.  Introduce  and  write  the  new 
vroT^— Jumbo  and  elephant. 

Second.  Write  and  have  read,  as  many  jgentences  as  the 
time  will  permit, 

N.  B. — (1)  Introduce  the  sentences  without  more  t^alking 
than  IB  absolutely  neceseaiy. 

N.  B.—{2>)  Keep  the  pupils  reading  (if  possible)  all  of  tht 

'd%ird.  Manage  to  present  tbe  sentences  in  such  a  way 
that  the  children  will  ho  eager  to  know  what  they  mean, 
and  so  wiU  read  them  rapidly. 
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THE  LESSON. 

It  is  the  advanced  room  of  tlae  lowest  Primary  Grade. 
Nearly  every  pupil  is  in  his  seat  at  five  minutes  before  nine, 
but  not  fitill ;  excitement  is  in  the  air,  and  restlessneas  pos- 
sesses the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  seventy -five  boys  and  girls 
here  assemltled. 

As  the  beU  rings,  the  teaclier,  who  has  been  studying  the 
situation,  steps  to  the  blackboard,  and  with  the  Laconic  re- 
mark, "This  is  what  I  am  thinking  about,"  begins  to  draw. 

At  first  only  a  few  watch  to  see  what  she  is  makitig,  but 
as  she  goes  on,  her  audience  increases,  irntU  in  less  than  a 
minute  and  a  half,  every  eye  in  the  room  is  fixed  upon  the 
figure  growing  under  her  hand.  Another  half  minute  and 
the  clumsy  shape  is  finished,  a  blanket  with  a  star  in  each 
comer  and  the  name  **  Jumbo,"  printed  in  the  middle,  is 
made  upon  it,  and  the  drawing  is  complete.  The  room  is 
perfectly  quiet  by  this  time,  and  she  has  the  absorbed  at- 
tention of  the  entire  seventy-five. 

"  What  is  it?"  is  her  first  inquiry, 

"Jumbo,"  is  the  instantaneous  reply. 

"Yes,  that's  his  name,  but  what  is  it 3" 

*'  An  elephant,"  is  the  quick  chorus. 

"  TeU  me  something  about  him,  any  one."  Then  comes  a ' 
sudden  storm  of  answers. 

*'  The  elephant  has  a  trunk." 

**  The  elephant  hasiour  legs." 

*'  The  elephant  is  large." 

"The  elephant  has  long  ears." 

"  The  elephant  is  an  animal." 

"  The  elephant  has  two  large  teeth." 

"The  elephant  has  a  tail." 

"  The  elephant  has  two  eyes," 

"The  elephant  is  gray." 
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'*  The  elephant  is  covered  with  brown  skin," 

' '  The  elephant  eats  peanuts. " 

"  The  elephant  has  a  blanket. " 

"The  elephant's  name  is  Juraho." 

"That  will  do,"  decides  the  teacher.  '*  Who  can  tell  me 
what  the  elephant  is  good  for?" 

"  To  carry  boys  and  girls,"  Bhouts  an  impulsive  youngster, 
not  noticing  in  his  haste  that  this  last  was  not  to  be  an- 
swered en  masse, 

Hfe  start  at  hearing  his  own  voice  shows  this  plainly,  so 
with  only  an  admonitory,  "Raise  your  hands  now,  if  you've 
anything  to  say,"  the  teacher  calls  iipon  Maggie. 

"To  carry  heavy  things,"  is  that  little  gLrl's  idea. 

** Yea.     Anything  else?    Tommy." 

Just  at  this  instant  the  gong  strikes,  and  obedient  to  the 
signal,  the  children  all  sit  up  in  position  and  fold  their 
hands  on  the  desk,  in  readiness  for  the  devotional  exercises. 

Hie  teacher  opens  her  Bible  and  reads,—"  The  Lord  is  my 
>herd ;  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh  mo  to  lie  do%^Ti  in 
gjeen  pastures;  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  watei-a."— 
Then  without  another  word  she  beguis  to  sing.  If,  in  the 
"green  pastures,"  these  Httle  children  saw  the  elephant 
lying,  instead  of  the  lamb,  and  from  their  "still  waters"  he 
filled  that  wonderful  trunk  of  bis,  what  hann?  It  would 
only  make  more  real  for  tbem  the  Psalmist's  lovely 
imagery. 

After  the  first  song,  *^  Lambs  of  the  Flock,"  follows  "  We 
are  Little  Travellers,"  in  which  their  feelings  get  so  much 
the  better  of  them,  that  their  feet  begin  to  go,  as  if  already 
on  the  road  to  Bostou.  This  is  a  little  more  hUarity  tlian 
even  a  New  Method-ist  can  stand,  and  just  as  the  children 
are  opening  their  mouths  to  begin  the  second  stanza,  she 
singe^  hardly  above  her  breath; 

"  Not  a  Bingle  roadiiig  lesson, 
STot  a  word  to  epeJl," 
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This  sudden  switch  throws  them  off  the  track  for  a 
moment,  but  the  teacher's  face  is  perfectly  demure,  and  the 
song  a  great  favorite,  so  they  pick  themBelvcs  up  and  join 
in;  and  by  the  time  she  comes  to  the  line^ 

"  Funny  green  scbcKiIbouse 
WItliont  any  beH," 

they  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  damty  thing,  and  are 
singing  softly,  airily,  sweetly. 

They  are  so  completely  toned  down  by  the  time  this  is 
finished,  that  the  teacher  leads  off  with  the  ''Menagerie 
Song,"  by  way  of  a  safety-valve.  At  the  close  of  this  she 
has  her  class  well  in  hand,  and  the  regular  work  of  the  day 
begins. 

The  fifth  group  are  set  to  copying  a  sentence  from  the 
blackboard,  each  anxious  to  have  a  daisy  date— that  is,  a' 
slate  which  shows  such  good  writing  that  when  the  teacher 
comes  to  examine  it  she  will  sketch  a  daisy  with  colored 
crayons  in  the  comer.* 

The  fourth  group  draw  vertical  lines  a  foot  long  and  an 
inch  apart,  upon  the  blackboard,  while  the  third  go  with 
the  trainer  to  the  lower  end  of  the  room  for  a  language 
lesson  upon  a  picture. 

The  second  division  are  told  to  copy  and  work  out  this 
problem  (which  they  find  upon  the  board  in  elegant  hand- 
writing): "A  little  girl  has  eight  dolls  and  only  four  doll- 
houses;  how  many  dolls  must  she  keep  in  every  bouse  if  she 
has  the  same  number  in  each?"  Tliat  is,  they  nrc  to  illus- 
y-ate  the  answer  by  drawings  instead  of  figures,  f 

The  teacher  having  seen  the  others,  all  hard  at  work,  calls 
out  the  first"  group  (who  have  been  kept  from  mischief  in 
the  meantime  by  being  set  to  wash  their  slates)  to  the  black- 
board, for  their  reading  lesson. 


•  It  takes  this  teacher  just  one  Bccond  to  do  it. 

t  Tbe  children  are  Dot  taught  figures  the  first,  year. 
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It  is  an  orergTown  group  in  more  senses  than  one,  for  it 
numbers  fifteen,  and  is  made  up  of  pupils  older  than  is  com- 
mon to  this  grade.    Of  these  a  largo  ijroportion  are  boys. 

Before  the  children  liave  faii-ly  reached  the  board,  the 
teacher  has  nearly  finished  writmg  a  Bcntence,  which  they 
begin  at  once  to  read  silently,  %vithout  waiting  to  arrange 
thomselTes  in  a  group. 

"What  is  it,  Fred?"  calls  out  the  teacher  to  the  last 

comer,  unmindful  of  the  flying  hands  in  front  of  her. 

""'    Fi'ed,  who  has  not  yet  begun  to  think  of  tho  lesson, 

hastens  Ms  moderate  movements,  finds  a  chance  to  wedge 

his  head  in  between  tAvo  others,  casts  a  quick  glance  along 

"the  board,  and  reads,  '*  Who  is  going  to  Boston  to-morrow?" 

"I  am!"  "I  ami"  choi-uses  the  crowd,  thrown  off  their 
giiard  by  this  sudden  question. 

"Hush I  hush!"  good-naturedly  commands  the  teacher, 
lifting  a  warning  finger.  "  You  must  not  all  speak  together 
imless  I  ask  you.  Now  I  am  going  to  put  on  the  board  the 
name  of  something  which  went  through  Quincy  very  early 
this  mormng  on  the  cars." 

There  is  an  eager  lighting  of  the  faces  at  this,  and  a  whis- 
pered murmur  of  '*  Jumbo."  The  teacher  puts  her  finger  on 
hjep  smiling  lips  to  warn  the  speakers,  and  writes  '*  Jumho." 

"  Class,  what  is  itt" 

**  Jumbo." 

'•  What  is  Jumbo,  children?" 

**  An  elephant." 

"Yes;  and  this  i&  the  way  that  big  word— say  it  for  me 
as  I  write"  (the  class  sound  the  letters  as  she  makes  them) — 
*' looks  on  the  board." 

"Who  can  tell  me  what  I  write  now?    Jennie." 

"Jumbo  is  a  very  large,  fine  elephant." 

Hardly  pausing  till  the  child  has  read,  the  teacher  begins 
write  again,  saying  rapidly,  ' '  Here  is  something  I  want 
low?"  and  Patrick,  being  called  upon,  reads: 


*'  Are  you  going  to  see  the  clepliant  Jumbo!" 

"See"  (instantly),  putting  lier  finger  again  on  her  lips, 
and  giving  the  eager  childixju  no  chance  to  speak,  *'if  this 
is  what  you  would  say  to  me?"  writing  rapidly,  *'  I  think  I 
shall  go  to  see  Jumbo  to-morrow  morning."  "Eddie  may 
read*" 

The  teacher,  beginning  to  write  again^  says:  "If  you 
asked  me  that  question,  I  might  say— Maggie,  toll  them 
what." 

Maggie  reads,  **  Papa,  mamma,  Jennie,  and  I  are  all  going 
in  to  Boston  to  see  Jumbo." 

Without  an  instiuit's  pause  the  teacher  begins  lo  write, 
saying  as  she  does  so,  "  Here  is  something  more  I  might 
tell  you.    Lucy,  read." 

"Uncle  John  gave  me  ten  cents  yesterday,  and  I  am 
going  to  buy  some  peanuts  for  Jumbo." 

They  all  laugh  as  she  writes  this,  for  the  class  are  follow- 
ing along  beside  the  board,  reading  to  themselveB  as  fast  as 
she  can  make  the  words. 

"Woiddn't  you  like  to  have  me  ask  you  this  question 
about  him?"  she  goes  on,  allowing  the  cbUdren  no  oppor- 
tunity to  talk,  but  holding  them  steadily  to  the  reading. 
"Walter." 

Ho  reads,  "  Do  you  think  you  would  he  afraid  to  get  on 
Jumbo's  hack  and  take  a  ride?" 

"Now,"  writing  and  talking  again,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
think  you  would  say,    Hattie,  talk  it  for  me," 

"No,  because  Jumbo  is  Idnd  and  gentle  to  little  children, 
and  likes  to  give  them  a  ride." 

"  Let  me  ask  you  another  question,"  and  she  hurries  on, 
writing  with  marvellous  rapidity.  "Charley,  put  it  for 
me." 

"Do  you  know  where  Jumbo  used  to  live  before  he  came 
herel" 

"I  do!"  exclaims  a  boy.    But  the  teacher,  significantly 
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ignoring  both  his  exclamation  and  his  hand,  calls  ujjon 
Minnie,  who  says— 

"Hb  used  to  liTe  in  London." 

"Well,"  continues  tho  teacher,  writing  again,  "here  is 
something  you  didn't  tell  me.  Tommy,  tell  them  what 
it  is." 

''How  could  they  bring  bo  large  £m  animal  as  Jumbo, 
acro^  the  water?" 

There  is  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  all  to  answer. 
**  Every Lody  that  knows  may  tcU." 

*'  He  came  in  a  steamer,"  is  the  general  exclamation. 

"To  New  York,"  adds  Patrick,  with  an  air  of  great  im- 
portance. 

The  children  have  not  time  to  Ciitch  the  smile  that  flits 
across  the  teacher's  face,  for  she  hastily  turns  to  write  this 
sentence,  "  Jumho  came  across  the  water  in  a  steamer  to 
New  York;"  and  Mikie  is  called  upon  to  read. 

"I  wonder,"  observes  the  teacher  meditatively,  as  she 
•writes,  "how  you  will  feel  for  poor  Jumbo  when  you  see 
this?    Herbei-t,  tell  us  what  it  is." 

"I  read  that  poor  Jumbo  was  very  eea-sick  when  he  was 
coming  from  his  old  home,"  is  Herbert's  response  to  her  re- 
quest. 

"What  do  you  think  about  that,  thfldrenf  inquires  the 
teacher,  looking  over  her  shoulder  as  she  wi-ites  the  next 
sentence.  One  glance  at  the  serious  countenance^  and  she 
is  glad  to  turn  her  face  t<)  the  board  to  hide  her  amusement 
at  their  evident  sympathy. 

"I  feel  real  sorry,"  says  Annie. 

"I  do,  too,"  remarks  Tommy,  feelingly. 

"So  do  I,"  puts  in  Patrick,  "for  I  was  awful  sea-sick 
when  I  went  down  to  Nahant." 

"Here  is  another  story,"  announces  the  teacher,  thinking 
iia])s  that  a  change  in  the  subject  might  be  desirable. 
itie,  read  it  to  tlie  class," 
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*'I  wonder  if  Jiinibo  liked  to  ride  on  tho  cars  any  better 
than  he  did  on  the  steamer?" 

"Can  you  tell  me  thia?"  aaks  the  teacher,  writing  away 
with  a  perfectly  serious  face,  while  the  Httlo  crowd  that  run 
jilong  after  hor  crayon  strokes  are  giggling  at  every  step. 
'*  Mikie,  ask  them/' 

*'  Did  Jumbo  have  his  trunk  put  on  the  baggage-car  when 
he  went  to  Boston?" 

"And  hei*e  is  another  thing  I'd  like  to  know,'*  pursues  the 
writer,  hjardly  pausing  to  hear  tho  reading,  and  followed  as 
before  by  the  laughter  of  the  children.  "  Frank,  tell  them," 
and  he  reads : 

"  Who  knows  where  Jumbo  keeps  the  key  to  his  trunk?'* 

The  hands  are  raised  but  no  speech  is  allowed.  The  inde- 
fatigable teacher  writes  on,  unregardful  both  of  this  and 
their  laughter  at  her  next  sentence,  *'Does  the  elephant 
Jumbo  keep  Ms  clothes  in  his  trunk?" 

"Charley,  ask  the  question." 

The  excitement  by  this  time  is  intense.  The  teacher  finds 
herself  obliged  to  wave  them  back  in  order  to  get  room  to 
write,  and  now  she  makes  her  appeal  to  the  other  side  of 
these  emotional  creatures. 

"Do  you  imagine,  cluidren,  that  Jumbo  ever  thinks ?** 
writing,  "I  wish  I  could  go  home  and  see  the  little  boys 
and  girls  I  left  across  the  water." 

"Frank I"  and  he  reads.  Now,  turning  to  the  group, 
already  quieting  under  the  influence  of  the  feeling  she  last 
aroused,  she  notifies  them, — writing  aU  the  time, — "Here  is 
the  last  sentence  I  am  going  to  wiite  about  Jumbo,  and  let 
me  see  who  will  read  it  first.  Minnie,  I  saw  your  band 
before  the  others;  tell  us  what  it  is." 

"Jumbo  will  stay  in  Boston  two  weeks,  and  then  he  is 
going  somewhere  else  to  see  other  children." 

"Yes,  and  /am  going,  too— this  very  minute— to  see  some 
other  children.    What  will  you  do?" 
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"Go  to  our  seats." 

*' Very  well,  go;  and  don't;  forget  to  find  some  work  to  do 
after  you  get  there." 


Notes  and  Comments. 


Tlie  skilful  generalship  here  displayed,  in  the  command  of 
forces  already  in  action,  and  the  masterly  tact  here  shown, 
in  the  management  and  direction  of  power  already  gener- 
ated, are  like  **  good  wine  which  needs  no  bush." 

Con  innecessary. 
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When  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  words  have 
been  taught  tk(yroughly,  when  the  children  can  read  from 
the  blackboard  as  rapidly  as  the  teacher  can  write,  when 
they  can  grasp  promptly  and  give  fluently  the  thought 
contained  in  sentences  fifteen  or  sixteen  words  long,  they 
are  ready  to  make  the  change  from  script  to  print. 

The  lesson  which  follows,  will  illustrate  the  manner  of 
making  the  transition. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSON.— To  make  the  change  from  script 
to  print. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— Tb&  special  cultiTa- 
tion  of  faith ;  beHef  in  the  uncomprehonded  working  of  the 
human  mind;  and  trust  in  the  unknown  mysterious  mental 
power  of  the  little  child. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  PtlPILS.—Theiv  unconscious 
familiarity  with  the  forms  of  the  script  letters ;  and  their 
power  of  detecting  resemblances. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON.— Bq^  by  interesting  the  children 
in  the  picture  of  the  man  on  the  first  page  of  the  chart; 
then  write  the  words  "  a  man"  on  the  board,  and  ask  them 
to  find  the  same  on  the  chart.  When  all  of  these  have  been 
found,  turn  to  the  next  page  of  the  chart,  write  for  the 
children  what  the  boy  says,  and  ask  the  brightest  child 
present,  to  find  it  on  the  chari;.  Then  ask  each  of  the  class 
to  find  the  sentence  in  a  difiEerent  place  on  the  chart.    Call 
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upon  the  boys  to  read  it.    Have  the  gii-k point  out  "man" 
and.  "I  aan.^' 

M.B,  SP£CiAL—Be  sure  not  to  lot  the  children  think  they 
are  going  to  do  anything  difficult  or  unusual;  and  try  very 
bard  not  to  think  so  myself, 

THE!  LESSOW, 

One  sunshiny  morning  in  spring,  the  teacher,  who  has 
been  hanging:  her  chart  (which  the  children  have  never  seen 
before)  in  a  conTenient  place  for  present  use,  drops  the 
outside  cover  down,  and  calls  out  cheerfully, 

' '  I'd  liko  to  have  the  little  men  and  women  who  belong 
to  my  first  group,  come  down  this  way  and  see  mo  for  a 
while." 

The  genial  invitation  attracts,'  and  the  implied  compli- 
ment gratifies  them;  so  they  come  smiling  down  the  long 
room,  cluster  around  the  teacher  where  she  stands,  and 
look  up  in  her  face,  waiting  to  know  what  new  and  fresh 
delight  she  has  in  store  for  them. 

"I  am  going  to  show  you  a  picture  to-day,"  she  begins; 
"a  picture  of— "  she  turns  and  writes  on  the  board,  "a 
man." 

"What  is  it,  children*" 

"A  man,"'  is  the  concerted  answer, 

"  WeU^  here  he  is,"  announces  the  teacher,  flinging  back 
the  cover,  leaving  displayed  the  picture,  nearly  a  foot  long, 
of  a  man. 

The  children  aU  gather  around  in  front  of  the  chart,  and 
look  at  him. 

"  What  is  it  a  picture  of,  children?"  inquires  the  teacher. 
A  man  I"  is  the  sturdy  chorus. 
You  may  find  these  words  on  the  paper.'* 

"liey  point  to  the  nearest  **  a  man"  without  the  slightest 
ancy. 
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**  Find  them  in  another  place." 

**  In  another." 

*' In  another  Htm." 

They  find  thorn  each  time,  with  quick  and  unerring  cer- 
tainty. 

**  Let  us  see  what  else  we  can  find,"  turning  over  another 
leaf.  This  discloses  the  picture  of  a  httle  hoy  with  a  man's 
tall  hat  on,  and  a  man's  cane  in  his  hand. 

"01  O-o  1  O-o-o !"  laugh  the  children,  and  hegin  at  once  to 
comment. 

"That's  a  boy  with  his  father's  hat  on,"  decidea  one. 

**  Yes,  and  he's  got  his  father's  cane,"  adds  another, 

"  Ho !  don't  he  feel  bigl"  exclaims  a  third. 

"  I  guess  he  thinks  he's  as  big  as  his  father,"  is  a  diminu- 
tive Yankee's  way  of  putting  his  thought. 

"I  think  so  too,"  agrees  the  teacher,  "and  I'll  tell  you 
what  hoeaye." 

She  writes  on  the  board,  "I  am  a  man."    The  cMldren       ■ 
laugh  aloud  as  they  read  it. 

"Isn't  that  a  funny  story?"  comments  the  teacher,  in  a 
tone  that  makes  the  children  feel  that  she  thinks  it  really 
is  funny. 

"WiUie"  (selecting  the  brightest  child  of  the  group), 
"  find  that  story  here  "  (pointing  to  the  chart),  "  and  read  it 
to  us,  so  that  we  shall  truly  think  you  are  a  man," 

Thus  invited,  Willie  is  so  completely.  CBuried  away  by  the 
idea  of  how  he  is  going  to  say  it,  that  he  does  not  notice  that  he 
is  to  read  from  print  instead  of  script,  and  so  does  not  tbink 
to  balk  at  the  unaccustomed  forms,  but  puts  his  finger  at 
once  upon  the  right  words  and  reads  with  great  dramatic 
power, 

"  I  RTT^  a  man." 

"See  if  each  one  of  you  can  find  that  same  story  in  a 
different  place  on  the  paper, "  suggests  the  teacher. 

Little  people,  as  well  as  larger  ones,  are  like  sheep— they 
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follow  their  leaders.  Whatever  Willie  has  done,  they  can 
do;  aad  bo  in  an  instant  they  are  crowding  around  the 
chart  (which  is  placed  low  enough  for  them  to  reach),  and 
moet  of  them  without  the  least  hesitancy  find  the  sen- 
tences. Two  or  three  look  a  httle  longer  before  placing 
their  lingerB,  but  show  no  doubt  after  they  have  once  de 
cidcd. 

A  quick  and  comprehensive  glance  having  satisfied  the 
teacher  that  all  have  found  the  words,  she  remarks,  in  a 
brisk,  business-like  way, 

"Now we  must  all  stand  back  a  little,  and  give  Hany 
room  to  read." 

Harry,  who  was  retreating  slowly  with  the  rest,  being 
called  upon  thus  suddenly,  halts  midway,  and  standing  as 
he  stopped,  mostly  on  one  foot,  with  shoulders  rounded 
and  head  drooped  forward,  reads, 

"  I  am  a  man." 

"Are  you?"  asks  the  teacher  doubtfully. 

The  sigi:iificance  of  her  manner  m  such  that  it  draws  the 
attention  of  the  whole  class,  who  look  from  her  to  Harry, 
wondering  what  she  may  mean.  All  this  time  Harry  is 
becoming  more  and  more  embai'rasse^,  and  his  position 
more  touching  and  unbecoming. 

*'  Do  you  stand  like  a  man?"  inquh'es  the  teacher. 

Harry  straightens  as  if  he  had  rot.-eived  an  electric  shock, 
and  every  member  of  the  class  likewise,  and  hy  the  time 
the  teacher  can  add, 

"I  must  try  to  find  soine  one  who  looks  like  a  man  to 
read  it/'  the  boys  are  standing  like  grenadiers  on  duty, 
painfully  erect  and  tall. 

"Charley,  read  it  to  us."' 

He  does  so  with  unbending  dignity. 

"Tommy,  are  you  a  man?'^  (luciics  the  teacher.  Tommy 
ces  across  his  nose,  being  quite  too  rigid  to  turn  his 
md  says, 
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"Yes'm." 

"  Then  you  shall  tell  us  80;"  -which  he  does,  as  if  he  be- 
lieved it. 

"Now,"  continues  the  teacher,  "  I've  only  one  man  left — 
Walter." 

He  also  stiffly  announces  to  the  class,  "  I  am  a  man," 

The  teacher  hesitating  a  moment  before  calling  upon  any 
one  else,  Tommy— apparently  taking  it  for  granted  that  she 
is  at  a  loss  what  next  to  do— assumes  the  air  of  superior 
wisdom  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  manhood,  and  proceeds  to 
edify  her  with  the  remark— deHvered  also  with  great  inflexi- 
bility as  to  spinCj— 

"You  win  have  to  take  the  girls  for  men  too," 

The  teacher  finds  it  somewhat  difficult  to  preserve  perfect 
eeriousness  of  demeanor  at  this  point,  and  consequently 
smiles  rather  more  than  the  occasion  would  seem  to  demand, 
as  she  observes, 

"  I  think  I'll  not  ask  the  girls  to  read,  but  they  may  put 
their  fingers  on  the  word  '  man.'  " 

The  girls,  glad  to  be  called  upon  at  last  to  do  something, 
step  forward  quickly  to  the  chart,  and  each  finds  the  word 
in  a  different  place. 

"Now  they  may  all  find  ' I  am.'  "  That,  too,  is  promptly 
done.  "That  will  do,"  decides  the  teacher;  ^'you  may 
go  to  your  seats,  and  draw  a  man.  The  girls  may  draw 
the  smaU  man  here,  and  the  hoys  may  draw  the  large  man 
on  the  other  page.    Pass !" 
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Notes  and  Comments. 

La  the  case  of  the  fli'st  child  called  upon  to  read  the  printed 
sentence,  his  consciousness  is  so  absorbed  by  the  thought, — 
t.c,  the  story  the  sentence  tells, — that  there  is  no  room  left 
for  anything  else;  consequently  he  does  not  notice  that 
the  forms  which  he  sees  are  new,  nor  that  there  is  any 
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difficulty  to  be  encountered  in  reading  them.  But  had  this 
child  Mtered  or  stumbled,  it  would  not  have  been  an  easy 
matter  to  have  led  the  rest  to  make  the  change  from  script 
to  print  unconsciously.  Hence  there  would  have  arisen  a 
f?iff!niii*-.v  Kooq,uae  their  consciouBneas  woiild  have  made 
one. 


OHAPTEE   YIIL 

BEADING.— PHONICS. 

The  training  in  phonics  is  helpful  in  several  ways.  First, 
slow  pronunciation  leads  toward  the  conscious  analysis  of 
words  into  their  elementary  sounds.  Second,  drill  upon  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  ti'ains  the  ear  to  distinguish  readily, 
and  the  vocal  organs  to  produce  clearly,  the  elements  of 
spoken  language.*  Third,  the  chart  exercises  train  the 
children  to  distinct  articulation  and  pure  enunciation. 
Fourth,  after  the  association  of  the  sounds  with  the  forms 
of  the  letters  has  heen  made,  a  knowledge  of  phonics  gives 
the  child  a  key  to  new  words,  and  thus  is  gained  a  great 
economy  of  mental  activity. 

Most  of  the  work  done  in  phonics  can  be  accomplished  as 
well,  or  better,  with  the  whole  roomftd  as  with  a  Bingle 
group :  hence  it  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  force  to  make 
the  daily  phonic  drill  general,  and  introduce  it  at  odd 
moments  by  way  of  rest  and  change  for  pupils  and 
tocher. 

The  first  thing  should  be  the  slow  pronunciation  of  mono- 
syllabic words^  familiar  to  the  children,  as  a  preparation  to 
the  conscious  analysis  of  words  into  sounds.  This  should 
not  at  all  resemble  that  harsh,  mechanical,  awkward  pro- 
cess which  is  known  as  spelling  by  sound,  but  should  be  just 
what  its  name  indicates— a  slow  pronunciation  of  certain 
words,  without  the  slightest  change  of  tone  or  imtnner. 
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Hero  ia  an  exercise,  a  minute  long,  which  waa  given  dur- 
ing one  of  the  first  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

The  teacher  says,  "  Now  I  would  like  to  have  all  the  little 
folks  look  right  in  my  face,  and  see  what  I  am  going  to  say. 
Have  any  of  you  a  d-o-11?"  This  is  ssaid  so  easily  and  natu- 
rally tliat  the  children  hardly  seem  to  notice  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  word  "doll,"  hut  answer  readily,  "Tes'm." 
*'  No'm."     ' '  I  have."     ' '  I  have. " 

"Point  to  the  c-l-o-ck,"  is  the  next  demand,  which  is  in- 
stantly obeyed. 

"Put  your  hand  on  your  ch-ai-r."  Every  hand  goes  down 
on  one  side  or  the  other. 

"  Pinch  your  ch-ee-k-s, "  continues  the  teacher.  This  seems 
to  strike  them  as  hoing  very  funny,  and  they  pinch  so  hard 
that  the  pink  cheeks  are  pinker  than  ever,  in  consequence. 

* '  Touch  your  ch-i-n.  Open  your  m-ou-th,"  follow  in  quick 
succession,  and  are  promptly  done  hy  the  Httle  ones,  though 
the  last  lots  the  laugh  come  out. 

"Hold  up  your  right  h-a-n-d,"  is  the  next  request.  This 
is  more  difficult,  and  for  the  first  time  they  hesitate ;  many, 
not  noticing  the  whispered  *'h,"  cannot  make  out  the  word 
at  all,  so  the  teacher  repeats,  and  now  they  hear  and  ohey. 

"Put  out  your  f-oo-t."  Out  they  come,  some  of  them 
bare  and  some  covered,  but  all  full  of  life. 

"Show  me  your  t-ee-th."  Such  har<l  work  as  thoy  make 
of  this,  and  not  much  of  a  showing  in  some  cases,  either. 

"Where  are  yoiur  n-ai-l-s,"  is  the  next  inquiry,  which 
brings  to  view  a  hundred  and  ftfty  hands  not  over-clean, 
with  nails  to  match. 

"  Have  you  washed  yom*  h-a-n-d-s  and  cleaned  your 
n-ai'l-s  this  morning?"  is  the  quick  cross-question,  which — 
serving  equally  well  as  a  review  and  a  reminder— causes  the 
aforesaid  dark- colored  members  to  disappear  with  suspicious 
suddenness. 

''Bend  yom'  h-ea-d,"  calls  out  the  teacher,  not  waiting  for 
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tliGir  reluctant  answer  to  her  former  question.  *'Lay  it 
on  the  desk  for  a  little  while,  and  aee  if  you  can  think  of 
anything  you've  done  to-day  to  help  your  mother  or  any- 
body else."  * 

At  another  time,  later  on  in  the  term,  came  this  little 
lesson  upon  the  sounds  themselves,  by  way  of  preparation 
for  the  phonic  chart. 

"Let  us  all  fold  our  hands,"  says  the  teacher,  **g©t  our 
feet  together,  and  sit  up  as  tall  as  we  can ;  then  we  shall  be 
ready  to  say  something.  How  many  ever  saw  any  doves?" 
All  the  hands  are  raised. 

*'How  many  ever  heard  the  doves  talking  together?" 
Most  of  the  children  look  as  if  they  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  and  only  two  or  three  hands  come  up. 

"  Now  listen,  and  see  if  you  haven't,  for  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  what  they  say.  Sometimes  they  shut  their  mouths  and 
say  b-h'b,"  making  the  sound  of  the  letter  in  such  a  way 
that  it  resembles  the  cooing  of  doves.  The  little  ones  begin 
to  smile  as  soon  as  they  hear  this,  and  raise  their  hands  to 
show  that  they  recognize  the  sound. 

"Now  play  that  you  are  my  doves,  and  you  say  b-b-b." 
After  they  have  tried  this,  she  continues,  ''They  don't  all 
shut  their  lips — the  httle  ones,  and  then  they  say  d-d-dj 
now  you  are  little  doves,  and  are  going  to  make  the  sound 
they  do."    This  is  done. 

**  But  a  few  of  the  doves  don't  know  how,  and  they  leave 
their  mouths  open,  and  this  is  the  way  it  sounda^j-j-j.  You 
may  aU  do  that." 

"  Then  some  talk  away  down  in  their  throats,  so— g-g-g. 
See  if  you  can  do  that  in  your  throats  too.  Now,  suppose 
that  a  train  ^i  cars  should  come  close  by  where  the  doves 
were,  what  would  the  doves  do?" 
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*  Exercises  like  thia,  are  followed  by  thoHe  In  wliitih  tha  children  give  the  alow 
protiiuiciation  of  certain  wonia  immediatelj  after  the  Usaclier, 
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"  Fly  away,^  chorus  the  class. 

* '  Yes,  they  have  gone.  But  this  engine  is  going  very 
slowly,  find  it  makes  a  noiae  like  this ;  p-p-p.  You  may  he 
engines,  all  of  you." 

The  roomful  of  puffing  youngsters  quiets  at  a  wave  o£  the 
hand,  as  she  asks,  "What  kind  of  a  sound  does  the  engine 
make  when  its  gomg  veiy  fast?" 

"Choo,  choo,  choo,"  is  the  instantaneous  response. 

"  Isn't  this  more  like  it?''  asks  the  teacher,     "  Ch-nch-ch.'* 
'     "Yes'm," 

"  You  may  he  engines  going  fast,  now." 

'^Ch-ch-ch." 

»"Now  go  very  slowly." 
"P-p-p." 

"Nowfest." 

'•Cli-ch-ch." 

"Now  Blow.'' 

"P.p-p." 

**Now  we  will  play  that  we  have  got  to  Quincy,  and  we 
'all  stop."  The  room  ia  stiU.  "When  you  got  to  the  house, 
you  find  that  mamma  has  just  put  the  bahy  to  sleep,  and 
she  hears  somebody  coming,  and  doesn't  know  that  it  is  any 
of  my  kind,  thoughtful  little  boys  or  girls,  who  would  step 
lightly  and  tipeak  low,  but  she  tliinks  it  is  some  naughty, 
cai-clcsa  child,  that  walks  with  a  great  noise,  and  flings 
down  his  hat,  and  talks  with  harsh  voice,  so  mamma  says 
*sb  .sli-sh/  You  ]uay  all  s:iy  it.  to  me.  There,  that  wil!  do. 
Now  I'D  play  that  the  baby  iri  sound  asleep,  and  I  want  you 
all  to  pass  out  for  recess  so  quietly  that  you  won't  waken 
her." 

After  the  children  have  commenced  reading,  and  have  be- 
gun to  associate  the  sounds  with  the  forms  of  the  letters,  it 
will  be  time  to  place  the  Sound  Chart  upon  the  board,  and 
■»nve  a  daily  drill  upon  that. 

TTiere  are  various  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done,  the 
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following  being  one  wMcli  combines  singing  with  phonics, 
and  thus  ensures  pure  tones  as  well  as  clear  articulation. 

The  teacher,  standing  in  front  of  the  chart*  (which  is 
beautifully  made  in  script  letters  with  colored  crayons),  saya, 
*'Now  we  are  going  to  have  all  these  queer  little  people," 
pointing  to  the  letters,  **  eing;  let  ua  make  them  sing  their 
very  best  this  time.  I'd  like  to  begin  with  this  one  (m),  who 
keeps  his  hps  shut  tight,  and  holds  his  head  doT-vn,  and 
laughs  with  his  eyes.  You  show  me  how,"  The  children, 
do  as  she  indicated. 

"Now  we  will  all  sing  with  him."  They  siBg  the  ascend- 
ing and  descending  scale,  using  the  sound  of  the  letter  in 
place  of  the  syllables  do,  re,  etc. 

"Let  us  take  his  sister  to  sing  with  next,"  and  they 
sing  n. 

*'  Here's  his  uncle,  who  sings  through  his  nose."  (This  is 
ng.)    "Try  him." 

"This  tall  fellow  (Z)  curls  his  tongue  up  in  the  top  of  his 
mouth  when  he  eings;  let  us  hear  his  voice,"  (and  of  r), 
"this  is  his  short  cousin,  who  has  a  short  tongue,  that  he 
curls  all  up  in  the  bottom  of  his  mouth ;  sing  him." 

"This  (p)  is  the  one  who  hasn't  any  voice  at  all,  but  he 
tries  hard  all  the  same ;  let  us  take  him  up  and  down  too :" 
and  so  on  through  the  chart,  sometimes  singing  up  the  scale 
with  one  sound  and  down  with  another,  and  sometimes 
both  ways  with  the  same  soimd. 

Another  device  is  to  give  each  sound  smoothly  throe 
times;  another,  to  call  out  each  sound  first  with  an  easy, 
full,  rising  ioflection,  and  then  with  the  falling. 

One  teacher  once  drew  a  ladder  and  put  the  letters  repre- 
senting the  sounds  on  the  rounds,  and  rei>eated  them  in  that 
way. 

Almost  any  device  is  good»  provided  it  does  not  tend  to 


*  The  Roimd  Chart  referred  to,  k  that  given  in  CJoIonel  Farker'a  "  Talka  upon 
Teaching,*"  p.  (Si 
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distort  the  sounds,  or  lead  the  children  to  give  them  in  a 
hard,  unnaturcU  itiarmer. 

When  tlio  pu|)ils  have  become  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
consonant  chart,  and  one  or  two  of  the  short  vowels,  so  that 
they  are  able  to  combine  Bimple  sounds— indicated  by  the 
teacher— into  words,  and  when  they  can  readily  give  the 
slow  pronunciation  of  all  the  words  they  have  learned  to 
read,  lessons  purely  phonic  may  be  introduced. 

These  should  not  be  given  to  the  children  within  three 
months  from  the  time  they  enter  school,  and  should  then  be 
prostntod  in  the  form  of  general  exercises,  supplementing 
the  usual  work*  Here  is  one  which  came  directly  after  the 
devotional  exercises  and  the  singing  that  followed,  in  the 
morning. 

'*Han'y,"  calls  out  the  teacher,  as  the  last  notes  of  the 

song  die  away,  "come  out  here  and  tell  us  what  you  can 

do."    The  child — one  of  the  self-possessed  sort— starts  at 

once  for  the  front,  and  arriving  therCj  faces  the  school  and 

^t^ns  with — 

|P  "I  can  walk ;"  then  follows  of  course,  ''I  can  talk,"  and 
he  goes  on,  "I  can  eat,  I  can  laugh,  I  can  write,  I  can  read." 
This  concludes  his  list  of  in-door  accomplishments,  and  after 
a  little  hesitation  he  gets  out  of  doors  hy  declaring,  *'I  can 
run." 

"Let  me  see  you  run,"  is  the  sudden  demand  of  the 
teacher.  Nothing  daunted,  he  is  oif  down  the  aisle,  greatly 
to  the  amusement  of  the  children.  Wlien  he  has  run  the 
length  of  the  room  the  teach  or  says,  *'Ajiyhody  else  in 
Hnrry*s  lino  who  can  run  may  come  here."  Thus  chal- 
lenged, every  child  makes  a  bee-line  for  the  teacher's  side. 

*'  Let  me  see  you  run,"  is  her  next  request,  and  in  a  second 
a  dozen  children  are  scampering  down  the  room  as  fast  as 
their  short  legs  will  carry  them. 

"  Now,  children,"  says  the  teacher,  addressing  the  runners, 
1  me  what  you  can  do." 
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In  concert  they  answer,  "We  can  run!" 

"Run  to  your  seats  qitickly  theu,  and  everybody  in  the" 
room  be  ready  to  help  the  chalk  talk. "  Picking  up  a  crayon 
she  makes  the  letter  r,  and  the  children  give  the  sound-  u 
writes  the  teacher,  and  aa  they  know  ouly  the  name,  or  long 
sound  of  this  letter,  (having  learned  that  when  writing  it), 
ahe  gives  without  comment  the  short  sound  as  she  makes  the 
letter,  and  then  writes  the  n,  and  the  children  give  the 
sound;  but  thmj  do  not  pr^onounce  the  word  after  they 
have  given  the  sounds,  because  there  is  no  need — they  haue 
pronounced  the  word  (slowly)  already, 

"  NeUie,  tell  me  a  story  and  put  that  word  in  it,"  is  the 
next  request. 

*' We  can  run,"  answers  Nelhe. 

"AH  together,  tell  me  the  new  word  slowly  ,•"  they  chorus 
r-it-n..  **Now,  children,  say  the  word  I  write,  aU  of  you," 
and  the  teacher  Iwginnmg  directly  under  thfb  other— the  key- 
word—makes g,  and  the  children  give  the  sound ;  u^  and  after 
an  instant's  hesitation,  and  a  glance  at  the  letter  above  it, 
they  caU  out  ii;  the  teacher  makes  the  n,  and  that  is 
sounded. 

"  Tommy,  tell  me  a  story  about  that  word." 

"My  father  has  a  gun,"  announces  that  small  boy,  rising 
up  and  sitting  down,  very  much  after  the  £aahion  of  a 
'  *  Jack-in-the-box. " 

"The  class  may  tell  me  what  this  is,^'  pointing  to  the  word 
on  the  board. 

*  *  Gun, "  is  the  response. 

"Say  it  slowly,"  and  they  do  so.  Here  is  another,"  con- 
tinues the  teacher,  and  she  goes  on  to  write  beneath  gun  the 
word  bun,  the  whole  class  giving  as  before  the  sound  as  each 
letter  is  formed.  Then  she  calls  for  a  sentence  containing 
the  word ;  after  this  she  writes /m«  in  the  same  column  and 
in  the  same  manner. 

When  the  five  words  have  been  written,  and  each  em- 
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bodied  ia  a  eentence  by  the  children,  the  teacher  calls  up 
others  to  name  them  as  she  points,  and  has  the  class  give 
agaili  the  slow  pronunciation  of  each,  and  then  without 
erasing  *  the  column,  the  regular  work  of  the  day  begins. 

When  it  is  time  for  the  usual  reading  lesson,  those  words 
(excepting  the  first,  which  has  been  already  taught)  are  de- 
veloped objectively,  and  with  three  others  kindred  to  these— 
aurmy,  hmmy,  and  funny — form  the  new  words  of  the 
lesson. 

The  fliiit  list,  made  duiTJig  the  general  exercise,  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  children  when  they  are  trying  to  read  the 
sentences  silently ;  the  position  of  the  words  (directly  undei* 
the  keyword)  helping  the  little  readers  to  recall  what  they 
are,  by  means  of  analogy. 

*  TIiLh  is  left  for  two  reasona:  flrat,  because  the  impression  of  the  words  already 
made  in  t  the  children  may  be  cleepene'Cl  by  many  wandering'  glEincea 

-*  ■  d,  that  ft  may  be  used  as  a  reference  column  by  the  cMdren 

r  regiular  reading  lesson. 


CHAPTETt  rX. 

READING.— IMITATION  EXERCISES. 

Children  are  not  likely  to  read  better  than  they  talk.  If 
in  their  ordinary  conversation  their  voices  are  Bhrill  or 
harsh,  their  articulation  slovenly,  and  their  tones  monoto- 
nous, the  same  defects  will  mar  their  oral  reading.  It  is  idle 
to  expect  that  the  mere  fact,  that  the  thought  given  is  ob- 
tained from  written  or  printed  words,  instead  of  from  the 
object  or  the  spoken  word,  is  going  to  effect  a  reformation. 

Consequently  the  children  should  first  he  taught  to  talk 
well,  and  then  there  wiU  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
read  well. 

Aside  from  phonic  drills —which  is  the  best  merely  me- 
chanical means,— imitative  exercises  are  the  most  effective 
aids  toward  reform  in  this  direction.  But  it  goes  without 
saying  that  this  necessitates  the  best  of  examples.  That  is, 
the  teacher  herself  must  be  a  pleasing  conversationaJist,  a 
charming  story-teller,  and  the  best  of  readers.  Being  all 
these,  the  following  exercises  are  most  excellent  (in  their 
places)  as  helps  in  the  teaching  of  oral  reading. 

For  example ;  the  children  of  a  certain  room  in  one  of  the 
Primary  Schools  of  Quincy  are  sitting  with  their  hats  on, 
ready  for  recess^  but  the  gong  has  not  yet  struck;  into  the 
moment  of  waiting  the  teacher  drops  this  tiny  bit  of  a 
lesson. 

' '  Children,  play  that  I  am  Mr.  B — ~"  (the  superintendent), 
* '  and  that  I've  just  come  in  to  visit  you.  See  I  here  I  come," 
stepping  outside  of  the  door  and  then  reapi>eaiing.    As  she 
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Steps  ov^  the  threshold  in  her  new  rdle  she  calls  out  in  a 
most  (.'ordial maimer,  "  Grood-moming,  children.— What  lyill 
you  say  to  me?"  she  adds  in  her  usual  tone,  as  the  children 
sit  quite  silent,  looldiig  at  her  in  rather  an  embarrassed 
fashion. 

"  Grood-momlug,  Mr.  B ,"  call  out  some  of  the  boldest. 

"Oh,  you  are  not  glad  to  see  me,  are  you?"  is  the  comment 
and  quGBtion  M-hich  follows. 

* '  Yes'm  /'     "  Yes,  sir, "  is  the  confused  answer, 

"Well,  then,"  insists  the  teacher,  "say  good-moming  to 
me  as  iE  you  were.    Now  try  again," 

'Taood-moniing,  Mr.  B ,"  recite  the  class  in  concert; 

but  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  concert  recitation,  and  that 
does  not  suit  the  teacher,  who  continues : 

"If  7  were  very  glad  to  see  him  I  should  say  it  in  this  way : 
'  Good-moraing,  Mr.  E-^ — -'"  (giving  it  %vith  great  hearti- 
ness).    **  Now  let  me  hear  you  Bay  it  again. " 

By  thi.s  time  they  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing;  but  their  enthusiasm  exceeds  their  discrimination, 
and  they  dehver  their  greeting  in  a  deatening  choinis,  wliich 
has  the  force  of  a  projectile. 

*' It  would  frighten  Mr.  B I  am  sure  if  you  shouted 

at  him  In  that  way,"  is  her  criticism  upon  this  performance. 
**  I  can  say  it  softly,  and  yet  be  glad  too:  listen;"  ami  they 
do  liftten  and  profit,  for  now  their  ''  Good-momiDg"  ia  almost 
as  musical  and  cordial  as  hor  own, 

"  That  is  very  well,"  assents  the  teacher.  "I  am  smi?  Mr. 
B would  want  to  talk  more  \vith  you  alter  that.  Per- 
haps he  would  say  *  How  do  you  do  to-day?'  What  would 
you  say  to  that?" 

"  Pretty  well,"  respond  two  or  three. 

"Anything  else?"  inquires  the  teacher,  hut  no  one 
answers.  "  /should  say,  if  he  a'3ked  me,  '  I  am  pretty  weU, 
hank  you;  how  do  you  do? '  "  (All  this  with  vained  and 
iful  inflections.)     "Would  you  like  to  say  that  too?" 
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"Yes'm." 

*' Very  well,  you  may  try." 

Now  their  whole  minds  are  possessed  with  the  idea  of 
imitation,  and  their  very  earnestness  leads  them,  uncon- 
Bcioualy,  to  exaggerate.  The  result  is  a  slight  but  most 
amusing  travesty  on  the  teacher's  tone  and  manner.  This 
warns  her  that  she  has  given  quite  enough  for  one  lesson; 
and  she  is  grateful  to  the  gong— which  strikes  just  at  this 
moment— for  effecting  a  diversion,  giving  her  an  opportunity 
to  choke  down  her  laughter  tiU  a  more  convenient  season. 

Children  being  entirely  unaccustomed  to  express  thoughts 
or  emotions  not  their  own,  must  be  carefully  guarded  in  aU 
imitative  training,  lest  it  lead  them  to  become  affected. 

Sometimes,  idioms  new  to  the  children  are  introduced  in 
these  pattern  exercises,  as  weU  as  in  the  oral  language  work. 
Occasionally,  a  teacher  will  combine  with  her  imitation  ex- 
ercise, a  drill  in  exact  hearing,  by  reciting  in  her  most 
beautiful  voice  and  manner— and  having  the  children  repe>at 
after  her,  line  by  line,— so  me  little  stanza  or  poem  that  would 
please  them.    Here  is  a  lesson  that  will  illastrate. 

One  dreary,  stormy  day,  a  httle  before  the  holidays;  just 
after  the  children  have  come  back  to  their  seats  from  a 
recitation  J  and  have  finished  their  Busy- Work,  the  teacher, 
noticing  that  they  seem  a  little  Ustless,  inquires  suddenly, 
"  How  many  of  you  have  a  baby  brother  or  sister  at  home?" 
The  great  majority,  judging  by  the  hands. 

*'  How  many  of  you  are  going  to  hang  up  your  stockings 
at  Christmas  time?"  Everybody,  and  with  great  energy  too, 
if  their  style  of  expressing  themselves  is  any  indication. 

"That's  good,"  comments  the  teacher;  then  without  the 
slightest  change  of  voice  or  manner  she  saya,  "Well — 


'  Himg  up  the  baby's  fitoddng,'  " 

The  noisy  room,  full  of  i-ustle  and  motion,  is  as  still  as  a 
church  in  a  second,  for  the  words  have  attracted  them,  and 


" '  Be  sure  jou  don^t  forget;' 
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by  the  titno  she  gets  to  the  end  of  the  line  they  have  caught 
the  s;>vingof  the  rhythm,  and  are  all  smilingly  intent ;  so  she 
goeecoi— 

i 

Willie,  what  did  I  say?" 

■'You  told  us  to  be  sure  not  to  foi^t  to  hang  up  baby's 
stocking." 

"Tes;  who  can  tell  me  the  very  words  I  said?"  Several 
try  and  come  quite  near  to  giving  it  exactly.  Then  she  con- 
tinnes— 

" '  The  dear  UtUe  dimpled  darling,' 


What  is  she,  Nellie?"    The  child  gives  the  line  word  for 
word,  and  almost  the  precise  shadea  of  inflection, 

" '  Slie  never  sttw  Chrlfltmaa  yet.' 

8ay  it,  Charley;''  and  he  does.      "Why  hasn't  she  seen 
Christmas,  children?" 

**Co8  she  isn't  old   enough,"  is  the  quick  and  earnest 
answer. 

"  •  But  I've  told  her  all  about  it/ 

Repeat  it,  all  of  you ;"  and  they  do,  imitating  perfectly  the 
teacher's  voice  and  cadences. 

•' '  And  Bh©  opened  her  Wg  blue  eye*;' 

Fus'what  I  said,  Susie."    The  little  girl  absohitely  seems 
to  improve  upon  her  pattern. 

" '  And  I'm  sure  she  understood  me,'  " 

Says  the  teacher,  "All  say  so."    The  concert  recitation  is 

excellent, 

" '  Sbe  loolced  so  funny  and  wise;' " 

'dudes  the  teacher,  amidst  the  smiles  of  the  children, 
ix©  called  upon  to  say  it  all  together  as  before,  and,  as 
be  expected,  give  it  very  expressively. 
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"  That  will  do.  All  take  alatea  and  pencils— turn  toward 
the  board;''  and  in  ten  secondB  everybody  is  writing,  as  if 
babies  and  Cliristmas  had  never  been  heard  of. 

Another  form  of  giving  imitation  lessons  is  illustrated  by 
the  following,  also  a  general  exercise.     The  teacher  begina : 

"  Children,  did  you  ever  see  a  garden?" 

"  Yes'm/'  fi'om  the  class. 

"What  was  it  for?" 

"  For  things  to  grow  in,"  declares  a  voice. 

"And  what  grew  there?"  pursues  the  teacher. 

"Flowers  and  things,"  is  the  answer  she  gets. 

"What  holds  the  flowers  in  the  ground?" 

"The  roots." 

"Suppose  they  haven't  any  roots," 

"Then  they  couldn't  grow." 

"Do  plants  have  anything  besides  flowers?" 

"Yes'm;  seeds." 

"Anything  else?" 

"Fruit." 

"Yes.  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  a  little  story  to  you  that  I 
found,  and  you  may  see  how  you  like  it."  She  recites 
slowly,  and  with  great  expression— 

" '  Kind  hearts  ara  the  gQiideiifi, 
Kind  tboufbtji  are  the  roots, 
Khid  wordfl  are  the  blasfloms. 
Kind  deeds  ai^  the  fruItB,' " 

Everybody  listens  closely,  quietly,  and  when  she  has 
finished  she  says,  "  I  am  going  to  tell  it  to  you  once  more, 
and  if  you  remember  any  of  it  you  may  say  it  with  me,'* 
So  she  begins,  and  some  one  joins  in  at  "gardens,"  several 
at  "roots,"  more  at  "blossoms,"  and  fully  half  the  class, 
having  got  the  rrm  of  the  thought,  say,  "are  the  fruits." 

The  next  day,  without  any  preface^  the  teacher  recited 
this  stanza  again  twice,  allowing  the  children  to  say  what 
they  could  remember,  and  at  the  second  repetition  they 
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could  recite  it  from  beginning  to  end,  Wliether  they  had 
indeed  learned  it  "by  heart"  or  not,  only  the  future  can 
reveal. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  imitative  work,  more  ad- 
vanced in  character  than  that  already  described,  which  is 
intended  not  only  to  train  attention  and  fonn  the  taste,  but 
to  enlarge  the  mental  grasp. 

This  consists  in  telling  stories,  with  not  too  obvious  morals 
(children  dislike  to  have  morals  thrust  upon  them),  or  in 
reading  or  reciting  either  prose  or  poetry,  suited  to  the 
capacity  of  children,  but  selected  always  with  a  special  view 
to  variety  and  vivacity  of  style. 

These  can  be  used  with  good  disciplinary  effect  as  re- 
wards, when  the  children  have  been  trying  unusually  hard 
to  do  wgU,  or  when  their  conduct  has  been  particularly  com- 
mendable. 

For  instance,  in  a  Primary  School,  where,  the  day  before, 
the  class  having  written  so  carefully  that  nearly  all  had 
"daisy  slater/'  the  teacher  told  thorn  a  story,  because,  as  she 
said,  thoy  bad  worked  so  hard  that  she  wanted  to  rest  them 
a  little. 

This  day  the  teacher  says  to  the  class,  ''Did  you  like  the 
story  I  told  you  yesterday?" 
ft   "  Yes'm."    *'  Yes'm,"  is  the  quick  response. 
^   •'  What  was  it  about,  Walter?" 

*'  About  a  naughty  boy  who  stole  a  bird's  nest." 

* '  An jiliing  more ?    Mary/' 

"And  the  poor  little  mother-bird  who  cried  and  cried." 

*'  What  kind  of  a  boy  was  this,  children?" 

"Bad."    "Naughty."     "A  thief,'' 

"Tea,  I  think  so;  and  how  did  you  feel  about  the  birds?" 

'Bad."     "Sorry."     "I  pitied  her."    *' I  was  mad  at  the 
r."    **SowasL" 

Well,  to-day  all  my  little  boys  and  girls  have  taken 
«»ood  care  of  themselves  that  I  haven't  had  to  stop  to 
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look  after  them  at  all^  but  have  been  able  to  go  steadily 
on  with  my  work,  so  now,  I  hiave  a  little  time  which  I 
might  give  to  a  story  if  you  care  to  hear  one." 

"Yes'm."     "Yes'm."     "Do." 

"Well,  but  I  want  to  know  if  the  clock  is  gomg,  first — let 
me  see  if  I  can  hear  it  tick?"  Every  one  settles  down  still 
for  a  moment.  "There,  I  did.  CJan  I  hear  it  again,  I 
wonder?    Yes,  I  do,  and  now  I  will  tell  you  about 

'PUBSY'S  SCHOOL,' 

*Hov,  oMtdren/  said  puss,  as  she  shook  her  bead, 
'It  Is  tJme  your  morning  lesson  was  said,' 
So  her  kittens  drew  near  with  footsteps  alow, 
And  sat  down  before  her,  bQ  in  a  row. 

'Attention,  class/  said  the  cat-mamma, 
'  And  ten  me  quick  where  your  noses  are.' 
At  this  all  the  Mttens  sniffed  the  air, 
As  though  it  was  ftUed  with  a  perfume  rare. 

'  Wow,  wh&t  do  yon  »ay  when  you  want  a  drink  F ' 
The  kittens  waited  a  moment  to  think, 
And  then  the  answer  came  clear  and  loud— 
You  ought  to  have  heard  bow  those  kjttens  meowed. 

'  Very  weU.    'Tia  the  same,  with  a  sharper  tone. 
When  you  want  a  fish  or  a  bit  of  a  bone. 
Now,  what  do  you  say  when  children  are  good? ' 
Then  the  kittens  pmred  as  soft  as  they  could. 

'  And  what  do  you  do  when  children  are  bad  t 
When  they  tease  and  pull,'    Each  kitty  looked  sad. 
'Pooh I '  said  the  mother,  *  that  isn't  enough; 
You  must  uBo  your  claws  when  children  are  rough.' 

*  And  where  are  your  claws?    Ko,  no,  my  dear 

(As  she  took  up  a  paw).    Saei  they  are  hidden  bere.* 

Then  all  the  kltteUB  crowded  about 

To  see  their  sharp  little  daws  brought  out. 

'  Now  go  and  play,'  said  the  fond  mamma; 
'  What  sweet  little  darlhaga  kittens  ore. 
Ah,  well  I    I  was  once  the  same,  I  suppose,' 
And  she  looked  very  wtoe  and  rubbed  her  nose.' 


I 


Who  can  tell  me  what  I  told  you?    Maggie." 


JtEADING.—fMITA  TION  EXERCISES. 
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a  £ 
L  WO] 
■  one 
I       girl 


"It  was  about  Pussy's  school:  how  the  mother-cat  called 
her  little  kittens  together  and  had  them  tell  her  what  they 
were  to  do  when  they  wanted  milk,  and  they  meow'd,  and 
they  purred  when  the  children  were  good  to  them,  and  then 
^e  showed  them  their  claws,  and  then  told  them  to  go  and 
play." 

As  Maggie  proceeds  with  her  account  more  and  more 
hands  are  raised,  and  now  nearly  every  one  has  something 
to  say. 

"Fred/' 

"  She  asked— " 

"  Who  IB  'she '?"  is  the  teacher's  quick  criticism. 

"The  mamma-cat  asked  her  kittens  first,  where  their 
noees  were,  an«l  they  all  put  them  up  and  sniffed." 

"Yee.     Lucy." 

"  The  kittens  all  sat  down  in  a  row  to  say  their  lessons. " 

"Edith." 

"  The  mother-cat  told  them  to  scratch  little  children  when 
they  teased  them." 

"Tomioj," 

"The  little  kittens  didn^t  know  where  their  claws  were 
till  their  mamma  showed  them;  hut  I  don't  think  that's  true, 
because  my  little  kitten  when  it  wasn't  old  at  all,  would 
scratch." 

" Perhaps  this  waa  a  different  kind,"  suggests  the  teacher. 
"Now  we  will  see  who  will  march  the  best."  She  strikes 
the  bell  and  they  rise ;  anr^ther  stroke,  they  step  into  the 
aisle;  a  third,  and  they  £af;e  front. 

The  teacher,  passing  across  the  room  to  look  at  the  rows, 
comments  thus :  "  TAe^e  children  all  stand  up  well.     TJiism 

a  fine  line.    Jennie  B in  going  to  make  a  nice-looking 

woman.    Patrick  Mc stands  hke  a  soldier.    I  can  see 

one  boy  who  doesn't  look  very  tall.  I  begin  to  think  the 
girls  make  better  soldiers  than  the  boys." 

This  last,  brings  every  boy  into  the  straightest  of  positions, 
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then  she  picks  up  her  triangle,  and  stepping  to  its  tai)S, 
they  march  off  around  the  room,  up  the  middle  aisle,  every 
other  one  to  the  right,  every  other  one  to  the  left,  then 
aroimd  to  their  settts,  all  in  good  soldierly  style.  At  a 
tinkle  of  the  bell  they  sit,  and  the  Busy-Work  and  recita- 
tions begin  again. 


SECTION  FOURTH. 


I.  Prelimmary. 

II.  Language. —Guessing  and  Thinldiig  Games. 
m.  Ltmguage.— Conversation  Lessons. 
rV.  Language. — An  Action  Lesson. 

V.  Language.— LeBSons  upon  a  Picture. 
VI.  3.— Story  Lessons. 


The  lessons  in  thought  and  its  expression,  com- 
prised in  Section  Second,  gave  the  pupils  exercise  in 
Language;  the  lessons  here  transcribed  illustrate 
the  training  in  Language  perse. 


t 


CHAPTER  I. 

PRELIMINARY. 


As  the  evoXution  of  thought  is  the  aim  of  all  teaching, 
and  as  Iflngnage  is  perhaps  as  necessary  to  thought  as  to 
its  expresaion,  it  follows  that  the  children  must  be  taught 
language — as  they  should  be  trained  in  morals— first,  last, 
and  all  of  the  time  during  their  school  course. 

To  the  beginning  of  this  most  important  study  is  given 
the  greater  part  of  the  teacher's  time  and  attention  in 
the  primary  grade.  Hence  the  propriety  of  devoting  two 
Sections  entirely  to  the  illustration  of  the  first  year's  Lan- 
guage Work. 

The  exercises  here  presented,  though  given  primarily  for 
the  sake  of  training  the  pupils  in  expression,  do  not  by  any 
means  embody  the  old-fashioned  idea  of  language  lessons. 

Those  trahied  the  imitative  powers  only,  these  arouse  the 
creative  also.  As  ideas  precede  words,  so  thought  ehould 
go  before  and  be  the  cause  of  expression.  Hence  to  ignore 
the  thought  side  of  Language  Work  is  to  leave  out  the 
motive  and  the  stimuliis.  Such  teaching  means  years  of 
mechanical  drill  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  years  of  dull 
memorizing  on  the  part  of  pupils:  drudgery  dreaded  by 
the  fitrst,  and  hated  by  the  last. 

In  the  Quincy  schools,  on  the  contrary,  every  lesson  given 
in  Language,  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  highest  gram- 
mar grade,  seems  to  be  a  positive  pleasure  to  the  pupils.  As 
to  results,  they  are  certainly  quite  remarkable,  the  children 

lowing  unuBual  conmiand  of  the  English  language,  speak- 
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ing  it  with  directness  and  fluency,  and  writing  it  with  readi- 
ne^  and  propriety. 

The  peraiBtent  and  skilful  tiuming,  of  which  this  is  the 
outcome,  begins  the  first  day  the  pupils  come  to  school,  and 
the  foundation  of  all  after-work  is  laid  by  the  oral  exercises 
given  during  the  first  year. 

Most  teachers  find  it  difficult  to  lead  Httle  children  to  put 
their  ideas  into  words  in  the  schoolroom.  This  is  owing 
not  BO  much  to  the  limited  vocabularies  of  the  young  talkers, 
and  their  lack  of  idioms,  as  it  is  to  the  fact  that  their  self- 
consciousness  embarrasses  them  and  prevents  expression. 
Give  them  the  stimulus  of  an  idea  which  they  desire  to  com- 
municate, and  all  emharraasment  vanishes:  they  talk  as 
spontaneously  as  if  on  the  playgroimd,  or  at  home. 

To  arouse  thought,  then,  is  the  firet  work ;  to  give  it  a 
proper  mediiun  of  expression,  comes  afterward.  In  this 
sense,  all  of  the  work  done  preparatory  to  Reading,  was 
Language  Work,  in  that  it  led  the  pupils  to  think,  and  then 
to  tell  freely  what  they  thought,  but  it  was  not  training  in 
Language  per  se.  Hence  incorrect  forms  were  often  passed 
by  apparently  unnoticed,  lest  their  correction  by  the  teacher 
should  check  the  current  of  the  children's  thought  or  daunt 
their  courage  in  its  expression. 

But  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Now  every  error  must  be 
corrected,  every  wroi^  form  kept  from  sight  and  hearing, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  right  forms  continually  presented, 
in  ways  as  varied  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  can  devise. 
Now  the  pupils  are  ready  to  be  trained  in  the  use  of  new 
words,  introduced  to  new  idioms,  and  led  to  make  new  com- 
binations of  sentences ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  through  all 
and  above  all,  thought  must  be  developed.  The  creative 
must  still  lead  the  imitative,  and  thought  precede  expres- 
sion. All  this,  if  properly  done,  will  prepare  for  the  next 
step  in  Language,  * '  Talking  with  the  Pencil." 

In  the  pKsentation  o£  the  subject  here  made,  the  exer- 
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cises  hav©  been  arranged  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
original  eipreseion  (oral  composition).  For  instance,  in  the 
"Guessing  and  Thinking  Games"  mental  action  is  aroused, 
,§ti]e  desire  for  expression  stimulated,  and  the  children  tell 
their  thoughts  in  single  words  or  phrases, 

Next  come  the  "Conversation  Lessons,"  %vhere,  beginning 
with  phraseB  or  sentences,  they  gradually  leam  to  express 
themselves  with  combinatioiis  of  both. 

In  all  of  the  work  thus  far,  the  children  use  language  un- 
conwciously :  it  is  to  them  only  a  medium  by  means  of  which 
they  express  their  ideas. 

In  the  "Action  and  Picture  Lessons"  which  follow,  they 
consciously  seek  for  words  and  phrases  with  which  to  clothe 
their  thoughts,  while  the  "Story"  combines  both  phases  of 
■Hie  work. 

This  daBsification  is  made  for  the  sake  of  calling  the  at- 
t-ention  of  inexperienced  teachers  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
work,  the  unconscious  and  the  conscious,  and  not  because 
the  leesons  were  given  in  that  order. 

The  different  kinds  of  language  exercises  here  described 
are  onl«'  «"nTi1ementary  to  the  Language  Work,  whose  com- 
mence IS  illustrated  by  the  lessons  given  in  Section 
auu  which  wOl  be  steadily  continued  throughout 
t  years'  course. 


OHAPTEE  II. 

LANGUAGE.^GUESSING  AND  THINKINa  GAMES. 

These  are  the  first  and  simplest  forms  of  thought  ©i- 
ercisee.  They  are  used  to  lead  the  children  to  think,  and  to 
think  quickly ;  the  knowledge  gained  being  quite  an  ulte- 
rior  object.  Of  these,  the  most  elementary  is  the  "Guess- 
ing GTame."    It  is  a  Greneral  ExerciBe,  and  is  played  thus: 

The  teacher,  taking  her  stand  in  front  of  the  class,  says 
Buddenly, 

"  See  if  you  can  find  out  what  I  am.     Are  you  ready?" 

"Tes'm,"  in  a  chorus. 

"  I  am  a  tiny  bit  of  a  thing," — *'  A  sparrow  1"  calls  out  one 
of  the  children,  but  the  teacher  goes  on  unheeding— ^' and 
when  you  walk  you  tread  on  me  and  my  brothers  and 
eisterB." 

' '  Stones !"  ' '  Grass !"  '*  Daisies  I"  "  Little  baby  stones !" 
"  Stones  r  are  the  guesses  that  shower  upon  her  from  all 
parts  of  the  room ;  but  still  she  continues : 

''Your  houses  couldn't  be  built  if  I  were  not  to  be  had, 
and  the  trees  wouldn't  stand  up  without  me — " 

"Dirtr    "Sand!"    "  Roots  1"     ''Sandr    '*Sandl" 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  grain  of  sand," 

"  Now  I  am  something  just  as  soft  as  soft  can  be.  I  have 
no  mouth,  and  lots  of  relations—" 

"Ants,"  says  a  little  girl,  who  has  confused  sound  with 
sense. 

"  You  like  me  when  you  go  to  bed,"  pursues  the  teacher, 

' '  Wool !"  ' '  Moon  I"  "  Stars !"  "  Stars !"  guess  the  little 
ones.    Still  the  narrator  keeps  on : 
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"And  I  help  to  make  the  coat  of  something  that  lays 
egga." 

"A  benr'    "A  birdT'    cry  the  little  people,   as  easily 
thrown  off  the  track  as  their  older  prototypes. 
I  *'  I  am  a  part  of  the  coat  the  hen  wears." 

/'  "A  feather!"    *'A  feather!"     "A  feather!"  shout  the 

class. 

"A  feather  is  right,"  declares  the  teacher. 

"Oh,  but  you  can't  think  what  I  am  now,"  she  again 
begins:  "  away  off  in  the  field  they  buried  me." 

"Corn,"  declares  one  quickwitted  child. 

"And  I  was  covered  over,  and  it  rained,  and  the  sun 
came  out,  and  little  things  grew  out  from  me  that  held  me 
down ;  but  by  and  by  I  pushed  my  head  up  out  of  the 
ground.'' 

"  Grass  r  "Wheat!"  "A  tree  f*  exclaim  the  children, 
but  sho  doefin't  answer  them,  and  goes  on  with  her  descrip- 
tion, 

"And  I  gi-ew  and  grew  till  I  was  tall;  then  some  one 
came  and  cut  me  down." 

' '  Grass  I"    ' '  Hay  I"    "  Oats !"  guess  the  listeners. 

"And  then  they  boiled  me,"  continues  the  narrator, 
"  and  you  cat  me  and  say  that  I  am  sweet.    What  am  I?" 

"Sugar!"     "Sugar!" 

**  Yes,  I  am  sugar-cane." 

"I  am  a  very  queer  creature  now;  some  like  me,  and 
some  don't  like  me.    Boys  often  treat  me  badly." 

**  A  bird  I"    ' '  A  chicken !"  guess  the  youngsters, 

"I  can't  be  a  bird,"  answers  the  teacher;  "because  I 
have  no  wings;  besides,  I  haven't  a  sign  of  a  feather.  But 
I  have  a  beautiful  coat,  only  it's  very  hard  and  has  red 
trimmings." 

"A  turtle  r    "A  turtle!" 

"  You  are  right,  I  am  a  turtle. " 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  puzzle  you.    I  am  Bomethlng  that 
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nobody  in  the  world  loves,  and  still  I  love  everybody,  and 
I  kiss  people  every  time  1  get  a  chance,  and  yet  they  slap 
me  if  they  can.  I  don't  wear  either  lahoes  or  stockings, 
and  I  have  six  legs." 

"A  Bijider!"  "A  spider T  exclaim  the  children,  but  the 
speaker  keeps  steadily  on. 

"  Then  I  am  a  singer ;  how  I  can  sing !" 

'  *  A  mosquito  I"  "A  mosquito  1"  ' '  A  mosquito  I"  cry  the 
class. 

**  I  think  I  am  a  mosquitx)." 

"  Bo  you  suppose  you  can  guess  me  this  time?" 

'^Yes'm." 

**  Well,  try.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  pretty  large,  but  I 
never  went  to  school,  and  I  cannot  read  nor  write;  yet  I 
kaiow  a  great  deal,  for  all  that.  I  am  fond  of  children,  and 
sometimes  I  take  care  of  them.  Often  I  let  them  ride  on 
my  back — " 

' '  A  horse  I"  "  A  dog  I"  "A  pony  t"  '  *  A  donkey  1"  are 
the  gueeaes  from  the  wondering  listeners,  who  cEre  decidedly 
puzzled  when  the  narrator  goes  on  witliout  heeding  them 
in  the  slightest : 

"I  like  people  who  are  kind  to  me,  but  sometimes  when 
people  are  unkind  I  step  on  them,  and  as  my  feet  are  quite 
large,  it  is  apt  to  hurt  them." 

"  A  mule  I"  speaks  out  one  of  the  older  pupils  suddenly. 

"I  dress  very  plainly,  for  I  generally  wear  a  brown  or 
gray  coat  and  no  vest,  I  drink  a  great  deal  of  water  and 
am  fond  of  pea-nuts. " 

**A  monkey  I"  declares  a  child,  who  thinks  of  only  one 
thing  at  a  time. 

"You  all  know  my  name." 

"Some  boy,"  calls  out  another  guesser. 

*'I  have  travelled  a  great  deal,"  continues  the  teacher, 
smiling  at  her  excited  pupils,  who  sit  staring  straight  in 
her  face  with  their  small  foreheads  wrinkled,  and  their 
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mouths  pursed  up,  tiying  hard  to  think  what  this  mysteri- 
ous creature  can  be.     "  I  always  carry  my  trunk  with  me." 

*'  An  elcphiiut !"  fairly  shouta  a  dehghted  youngster. 

"Jumbo!"  explodes  another. 

"An  elephant!"  "Jumbo I"  chorus  the  class,  while  the 
teacher  stands  and  laughs  to  see  how  excited  they  are  over 
their  hat  guess. 

The  easiest  of  the  ''Thinking  Games"  is  called  "The 
Birds,"  and  is  carried  on  in  this  way: 

The  treacher  says  to  the  children,  "  Tell  me  all  the  names 
of  different  kinds  of  birds  that  you  can  think  of." 

Immediately  the  hands  go  up,  and  every  child  is  eager  to 
tell  what  bird  he  has  in  mind. 

Being  called  upon  by  the  teacher,  a  httle  gii'l  rises,  stands 
beside  her  seat,  and  says,  "A  bluebird.'*  The  next  child 
has  thought  of  a  snowbird ;  then  are  named  the  blackbird, 
the  yeilow-bird,  the  robin,  the  woodpecker,  the  pigeon,  the 
canary,  the  crow,  the  parrot,  the  owl,  the  bobohnk. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  this  rapid  naming  of  birds  a  small 
boy  calls  out  " The  pig!"  Of  course  the  whole  school  shouts, 
while  the  child  whose  remark  has  caused  the  laughter 
ahripkft  into  hLs  seat,  seemingly  covered  with  mortification. 

Perhaps  he  had  heard  at  home  t lie  Irish  joke,  "The  pig 
is  a  mighty  quare  bird,"  and  had  taken  it  in  earnest.  But 
by  whatever  chance  the  little  naturalist  came  to  class  this 
quadruped  as  a  fowl  of  the  air,  it  is  so  evident  that  the  boy 
has  not  intendL-d  to  give  either  a  wrong  or  a  foolish  answer 
that  the  teacher  continues  the  game  without  comment. 

Then  follow  in  the  way  of  answers  the  sparrow,  the  hum- 
ming-bird, the  thrush,  the  swallow,  the  quail,  the  hen-hawk, 
the  ground-bird,  the  cat-bird,  and  the  hands  are  all  down. 

*'  Has  any  one  anything  to  tell  me  about  birds?"  is  now  the 
p*icher  8  question.     Several  hands  are  put  up,     ' '  Jimmie." 
Bomets  are  awful  bad." 
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It  does  not  oceur  to  any  one  but  the  teacher  that  this  is 
funny,  and  the  remark  \s.  received  in  sympathetic  silence  hy 
the  class,  to  break  which,  the  teacher  puts  hastily  her  next 
question,  "What  do  birds  do?" 

"  They  make  a  nest,'*  comes  the  quick  answer  from  some 
one  of  the  older  children, 

"Each  of  you  make  a  nest  with  your  hands,  and  we 
will  sing,  *  What  does  little  birdie  say? '  "  and  the  game  is 
ended. 

Another  variety  of  these  games  requires  the  children  to 
answer  with  a  sentence  instead  of  a  ^ord,  and  may  be 
given  in  many  ways.    Here  is  one : 

'* All  the  smart  folks,"  says  the  teacher,  "may  think  of 
something  that  can  swim." 

The  room  is  quite  full  of  smart  people — apparently,  and 
every  one  is  anxious  to  give  the  general  public  the  benefit 
of  his  smartness. 

The  first  thinker  asserts, "  A  fish  can  swim." 

Then  the  teacher  is  told  that  'VA  whale  can  swim;"  "A 
niackerel  can  swim;"  "A  herring  can  swim ;"  **A  halibut 
can  swim ;"  ''A  smelt  can  swim;"  '*  A  minnow  can  swira ;" 
*'  A  haddock  can  swim  •"  "  A  cod  can  swim ;"  "A  lobster  can 
Bwim-"  "  A  crab  can  swim;"  "A  duck  can  swim ;"  followed 
very  naturally  by  "  A  geese  can  swim," 

*'What  should  he  have  said,  children?"  appeals  the 
teacher. 

**  A  goose  can  swim !"  chorus  the  class. 

**  A  horn-pout  can  swim,"  continues  the  next. 

"  A  chub  can  swim." 

*^  A  shark  can  swim." 

* '  An  eel  can  swim. " 

'*  A  frog  can  swim." 

'*A  man  can  swim,"  calls  out  a  chubby  youngster,  his 
face  beaming  with  his  bright  idea;  but  the  climax  is  capped 
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by  a  taller  boy  who  jerks  himself  into  an  upright  position 
to  declare—"  I  can  swim." 

**  Come  out  here,  and  show  us  bow  you  make  your  arms 
go,"  is  the  teacher's  sudden  command.  Nothing  abashed, 
the  boy  takes  his  place  in  front,  and  goes  through  the 
motion. 

"  All  the  rest  of  you  do  as  lie  doc^s,"  calls  out  the  teacher. 
Just  at  tlie  height  of  the  fim  the  bell  strikes,  the  play  is 
over,  and  work  sets  in. 

Still  another  form  of  General  Exercise  in  Language,  call- 
ing for  at  least  one  original  sentence  from  the  pupils,  is 
illustrated  by  the  follo-vring: 

One  summer  noon,  while  the  little  ones  are  sitting  with 
their  hats  on,  waiting  for  the  gong  to  strike,  the  teacher 
queries: 

*' Children,  suppose  that  now  you  had  all  the  money 
you  wanted^  how  would  you  spend  it?  Who  is  ready  to 
teU  me?" 

They  open  their  eyes  a  little  wider,  for  a  second  or  two, 
at  this  sudden  attack  from  an  unexpected  quarter;  but, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  new  things  are  no  novelty  to 
them,  eo  they  booh  settle  into  their  usual  condition  of  iilert 
aelf-posaession,  and  briskly  fling  up  their  hands,  to  show 
that  they  are  ready  to  dispose  of  their  imaginary  fortune. 
Then  the  teacher  calls—"  Mary," 

"  I'd  buy  a  doll-carriage,"  asserts  that  young  woman. 

*' Eddie." 

"I'd  buy  some  orangea." 

"Charley." 

"I'd  buy  two  ponies  and  a  nice  carriage  like  Mr.  D.'s," 
announces  that  young  worshipper  of  pomps  and  vanities. 

"Patrick." 

*'  rd  buy  some  pea-nuts." 

"Maggie." 
Pd  buy  a  doU  with  some  nice  dresses." 
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"  Nellie." 

"I'd  buy  my  baby  a  rubber  ball,"  decides  the  loving 
little  sister. 

"Jimmie." 

'  *  I'd  buy  a  jack-knife. " 

'•Harry." 

"  I'd  buy  a  great  big  flag  like  that  down  on  the  engine- 
house,"  aspires  that  small  lover  of  his  coimtry's  standard, 
without  a  thought  of  what  he  could  do  with  the  twenty  feet 
of  bunting  after  he  had  it. 

"Carrie."  How  she  would  spend  her  pocketful  of  gold 
is  not  known,  for  just  here  the  gong  sounds,  the  play  stops, 
and  the  marching  begins. 


CHAPTER  TIL 

ANGUAGE.—COirrEESATION  LESSONS. 


Thkse  are  excellent  devices  to  lead  the  pupils  to  talk 
freely,  leaving  them  at  hberty  (within  certain  limits)  to 
choose  their  own  subject-matter.  Thus  is  gained  the  most 
advanced  of  unconscious  Language  Work. 

The  teacher  selects  the  general  topic,  and  calls  upon  the 
children  to  say  "whatever  they  please  concoming  it.  If  any 
are  too  reserved,  too  shy,  or  too  unaccustomed  to  put  their 
thought  into  words,  she  helps  them,  with,  now  and  then,  a 
eMlftilly  put  question. 

For  instance:  the  children  have  just  come  in  from  a  long 
and  raeny  recess.  After  a  song  or  two  to  quiet  them  a 
little,  the  teacher  says, 

"I  wish  that  somebody  would  tell  me,  in  a  very  pretty 
way,  what  he  did  at  recess."  All  are  eager  to  be  caJled 
upon,     "  Harry,  what  did  you  do?" 

"T  played  tag." 

"How  do  you  play  that?" 

"You  run,"  answers  the  boy,  "and  the  catcher  tries  to 
catch  you," 

"Which  do  you  like  b^t  to  be — the  catcher,  or  the  one 
who  runs?" 

*'Oh,  I  like  to  be  the  catcher,  and  then  I  make  them  aU 
1  like  everything." 
"len  when  I  play,"  observes  the  teacher,  "  I  shall  want 
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to  be  the  catcher  too.  Who  played  somethiBg  else?  Pat- 
rick." 

' '  I  played  drunken  man. " 

"Oh,  what  a  dreadful  play  I  I  never  ahould  want  to 
play  that.    Lizzie,  what  did  you  play?" 

"  I  played  tag." 

"Charley." 

"I  played  tag,  too." 

"How  many  played  'tag'?"  inquires  the  teacher,  intent 
upon  finding  something  new  to  talk  about.  Two  thirds  of 
the  class  raise  their  hands.  "What  did  all  the  rest  do?"  is 
her  next  demand.     "  Mary,  what  did  you  play?" 

"I  played  coloi-s." 

"I  don't  know  that  game ;  tell  me  what  you  did?"  In  the 
fei-^'or  of  theii-  desire  to  explain,  several  begin  to  speak  at 
once,  but  the  teacher  silences  them  with — * '  Hush  1  Mary  is 
going  to  teach  me  how  to  play," 

The  nttle  girl  rises,  stands  beside  her  desk  and  says,  "I 
took  a  color,  and  whoever  guessed  that  color,  ahe  chajsed 
ma" 

"And  whoever  guessed  that  color  chased  you,"  gently 
corrects  the  teacher.     "What  if  she  caught  you?" 

"  Then  I  would  be  in  the  ring,  and  she  would  be  captain." 

"That's  a  nice  game;  I  think  I  shall  have  to  come  out 
some  recess  and  play  it  with  you.  Tommy,  what  did  you 
do?" 

"Eddie  and  I  played  horse." 

• '  Did  you  ?    Which  was  the  horse?" 

"I  was." 

"Bid  you  kick?" 

"Some,  but  I, didn't  hurt  anybody." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.    Tell  me  what  you  played.  Belle?" 

"We  played  school  on  the  steps." 

"  Wasn't  that  nice  I    Who  was  the  teacherf 

"Katy." 
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"  Was  Bhe  a  good  one?" 

"Yes'm." 
R-  "What  did  you  do  in  your  school?" 

**  Oh,  we  had  singing  and  writing." 

"Anytliiiig  else,  Fannie?" 

"Marching  and  number." 

'^  What  more,  Carrie?" 

*'8he  told  us  a  story  ahont  a  fox." 

"Was  that  all,  EUen?" 

**No'ni;  she  played  she  "was  a  kitty,  and  ehe  said  ehe 
liked  milk,  and  had  a  fur  coat  and  could  sing;  and  we 
guessed  it." 

"What  a  happy  time  you  had!  I'd  like  to  know  what 
Robbie  did  at  recess,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  stop  talk- 
ing, and  go  to  work.    Now,  my  boy." 

Eobbie,  enthusiastically— "  Me  and  seven  other  boys 
played  that  we  were  a  hook-and-ladder  company." 

''That  was  good;  but  I  don't  beheve  you  meant  to  speak 
of  yourseif  first." 

"No'm,  but  I  was  the  captain,"  with  a  half -argumenta- 
tive inflection, 

" They  would  want  a  polite  captain,  I  know;  go  on  and 
tell  us  all  about  it." 

"Well,  we  played  that  there  was  .1  big  fire,  and  then  the 
bell  struck,  aud  we  ran  just  as  hard  as  ever  we  could,  and 
got  there  before  any  other  company  did." 

* '  Tlien  we  shall  have  to  call  you,  *  Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany No.  One,' "  suggests  tlie  teacher,  greatly  to  the  dehght 
of  '*ine  and  seven  other  boys."  "That  will  do.  Now  I 
am  going  to  see  which  row  I  love  the  most."  Every  child 
assumes  Mb  very  best  position  instantly.  ' '  Well  I  well !"  ex- 
claims the  teacher,  ' '  they  are  all  so  lovely  that  I  can't 
make  up  my  mind,  I  shall  have  to  think  about  it ;  let  me 
wait  until  after  tJie  writing,  and  then  see.  Slates  and  pen- 
cUb!    Face  the  board !" 
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Here  ia  another  conversation  carried  on  between  teacher 
and  pupils  in  another  school. 

The  teacher  hegme  the  talk  by  asking,  ''  How  many  of 
you  ever  went  to  Boston?'*  Nearly  all  have  had  that  ex- 
perience. "I'd  like  to  have  you  tell  me  what  you  Baw 
there,  Stevie?" 

"  I  saw  the  horee-cars/' 

"  Anything  elae?*' 

"  Some  people  riding  in  them." 

"Yes;  Guy" 

*'I  saw  lots  of  hananas  on  the  sidewalk,  and  a  man  sell- 
ing them." 

"Luke." 

"  I  saw  a  man  selling  pea-nuts,  and  he  had  a  little  oven 
where  he  baked  them." 

*' Gertie." 

"I  saw  ever  so  many  dolls  in  a  store  window." 

"Sadie." 

' '  I  saw  a  man  with  lots  and  lots  of  baJloons,  and  one  got 
away  from  him." 

"  Fritz." 

"1  saw  Bome  deer  on  the  Common,  and  I  fed  them, 
too." 

''Lewis." 

*'  I  saw  ever  so  many  houses  close  together." 

"Josie." 

"  I  saw  a  boy  selling  newspapers." 

"Helen." 

•'I  saw  some  long  sticks  of  candy  in  the  shop  window," 

"Eugene." 

"  I  heard  a  band  of  music." 

"  Yea,  but  what  did  you  see?"  queries  the  teacher,  seeking 
to  train  the  child  to  be  exact. 

"I  saw  it  too."  straightway  responds  that  quick-witted 
youngster. 
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There  is  no  denying  this,  so  the  teacher  covers  her  defeat 
by  calling  upon  Lucy,  who  says, 
^    "I  saw  lots  of  ladies  with  silk  dresses  on,  out  walking." 

'*¥ou  mean  that  you  saw  a  great  many  ladies  out  walk- 
ing, who  wore  silk  dresses.     Jessie," 

"  I  saw  the  swans  in  the  PuhHc  Garden."  • 

'^Herman," 

*'I  flaw  the  fountain  on  the  Commonj  where  the  water 
went  up  ever  eo  high." 

"Madge.' 

"  I  ^^awlotB  and  lots  of  pretty  flowers  in  the  PubHe  Gar- 
den/' 

f'*  Can't  you  tell  U3  that  in  a  better  way?" 
"I  saw  a  gi-eat  many  pretty  flowers  in  the  Public  Gar- 
den." 

' '  Yes,  that  is  very  nice.     Bruce," 

"I  went  with  my  father,  and  he  took  me  down  to  tlio 
wharves,  and  I  saw  the  big  ships." 

"Dannie." 

''My  father  took  me  all  through  the  ' Big  Market.'  " 

"EUen," 

"  I  Been  the  State  House." 

' '  Who  can  say  that  just  right  for  Ellen?    Sadie." 

'*  I  saw  the  State  House." 

"Yes.    Josie." 

' '  I  went  with  my  mamma,  and  wo  saw  a  whole  store  full 
of  playthings." 

'*Ponald,  what  did  you  see?" 

**An  awful  big  tea-kettle  hanging  outside  of  a  store; 
boiling  too." 

"Yes,  I've  seen  it,"  adds  the  teacher,  '*butl  should  call 
it  a  very  large   tea-kettle,   Donald."     The  boy  looks  as 
though  he   appreciates  both  the  con-ection  and  the  deli- 
cate fashion  in  which  it  was  made ;  and  after  a  slight  pause 
o  let  the  children   dwell  for  an  instant — ^if  they  will — 
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upon  the  criticism,  the  teacher  closes  the  lesson  by  remark- 

"The  next  time  you  go  to  Boston,  wear  your  'thinking 
caps,'  and  have  your  sbarpest  pair  of  eyes  with  you,  so  as 
to  see  a  great  many  new  things  to  tell  me  when  I  ask  you 
again."     * 

The  subject  of  another  talk  is  what  the  cbOdr^n  did 
during  vacation,  and  the  conversation  is  carried  on  thus : 

The  teacher  says,  *'  How  many  of  you  had  a  good  time 
last  vacation?"  All  faces  brighten,  and  all  the  hands  go  up. 
"I  thought  so.  Now,  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  did? 
Who  is  ready  to  teU  me?    JuHa." 

"  I  went  to  see  my  grandma." 

'  •  How  nice !    Where  does  she  live ?" 

"In  Salem." 

'"Sammie." 

"I  picked  hucklelM?rries,  and  sold  them." 

"What  did  you  do  with  the  money? ' 

*'  I  saved  it  up  to  buy  me  a  new  hat." 

"Good  boy.    Norah." 

"  I  went  to  a  picnic." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  there." 

**  I  went  to  swing,  and  I  had  an  iceH3ream^  and  I  went 
out  on  the  water,  and  I  saw  them  dance." 

**  That  was  dehghtful.    Eufus. " 

"  I  went  out  sailing  on  the  water. " 

"  Were  you  sea-sick?" 

"No'm,  I  wasn't,  but  I  saw  some  folks  that  were  awful 
sick" 

^*  It  m^es  some  folks  very  sick'*  (with  a  significant  glance 
at  the  last  speaker)  "  to  go  on  the  water.    Julius," 

"  I  went  down  to  Nantasket." 

*'  What  did  you  see  there?" 
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"I  saw  *  Punch  and  Judy,'  and  some  people  riding  in  a 
chair^"  he  heatatea. 
'**  Anything  «?lse?" 

"The  glass-blowers,  and  the  wax-works." 

"  Beeaie,  tell  us  what  you  did." 

**  I  helloed  my  mamma." 

*  *  That's  my  girl  1    How  did  you  help  her  ?" 

*'I  washed  the  dishes  some  days,  and  I  swept  the  floor." 

"PhiL" 

**I  went  to  ride  on  my  father's  team." 

"How  many  horses  does  your  father  drive?" 

' '  He's  got  six  in  liis  big  team." 

**  You  may  Bay  he  ha^  six,     Frank," 

**I  rode  into  Boston  on  a  stone  team  once." 

**  Who  did  you  go  with?" 

"Mr.  C ." 

"Did  you  help  him  any?" 

"I  held  the  horses  for  him  while  he  loaded  up," 

"I  like  that     Lu." 

'*  I  made  a  dress  for  my  dolly  one  day." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  who  cut  it  out?" 

"I  did  it  myself. " 

"  What  a  little  dressmaker!    Millie." 

*'  I  took  ]^Ii-s.  F.'e  baby  out  to  ride."  -~i  f 

"That  was  nice;  where  did  you  take  her?" 

"Down  to  the  engine-house,  and  o\ er  the  bridge,  up  past 
the  blacksmith's  shop,  home  to  her  house." 

"Freddie." 

"I  went  into  Boston  once. " 

'•  Who  went  with  jou?" 

"My  mamma,  and  my  little  Johnnie." 

"Did  you  have  a  good  time?" 

"Yes'm." 

"Charley." 

"I  went  down  to  the  shore,  and  stayed  a  week." 
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"  What  did  you  do  there?" 

"I  went  in  bathing,  and  I  dug  some  clams,  and  I  dug  a 
groat  hole  in  the  eand,  and  put  shells  all  around  it,  and  one 
day  I  got  hold  of  a  gi'eat  long  piece  of  sea- weed,  and  pulled 
it  out." 

"  Did  you  catch  any  fisbf" 

"No'ni;  they  wouldn't  let  me." 

"Mikie." 

"I  helped  some  men  make  hay." 

'*  What  part  of  the  work  did  you  do?" 

"  I  raked  some,  and  I  rode  on  the  load." 

Such  exercises  as  these  afford  also  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  cultivation  of  the  miaginative  powers.  An 
iHustration  of  their  apphcation  in  this  manner  follows, 

"I  wantyou— every  one,"  says  the  teacher,  ''to  do  this: 
lay  your  head  down  on  your  desk,  take  a  nap,  and— dream." 
All  the  heads  go  down,  but  two  or  three  are  restless 
Bleepers,  and  shuffle  their  feet  in  their  dreams. 

"lam  Borry  to  hear  that  some  few  little  people  are  not 
still  when  everybody  else  wishes  to  sleep."  After  two 
minutes  of  profound  silence  the  teacher  says,  "Wake  up, 
little  children,  and  tell  me  what  you  dreamed.    Arthur." 

"I  dreamed  I  had  a  steamboat,  and  a  ferry-boat,  and 
when  I  went  to  sea  I  put  the  steamboat  behind  the  ferry- 
boat." 

"That  was  a  queer  thing  to  do.     Clarence." 

"I  dreamed  I  had  a  dog." 

"Have  you?" 

"No'm,  but  I'm  going  to  have  one  some  day." 

"Peter." 

"I  dreamed  that  I  went  to  Boston  and  bought  a  dog," 

"  I  think  you  must  have  got  it  for  Clarence.     Flora." 

"I  dreamed  that  my  mother  was  a  school-teacher." 

"Would  you  like  to  go  to  Bchool  to  her?" 
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**  Harry.** 

**I  dreamed  that  I  had  a  rhinoceros." 

**  Oh  dear  1  what  did  you  do  with  him!'' 

-*'  I  pnt  him  in  the  ham." 

"Herman." 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  had  a  white  horse,  and  it  came  up  and 
bit  me." 

**Didithurt?" 

"Some." 

"Jessie."       7 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  had  a  china  doll." 

*' What  did  you  do  with  it?" 

*'I  gave  it  to  baby  to  play  ^vith." 

* '  What  a  nice  dream !    Henry. " 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  had  a  giraffe." 

"  How  did  it  look?" 

"  It  had  a  long  neck,  a?id  was  white,  with  black  spots." 

"Yes.    Eddie." 

*'I  dreamed  that  I  was  a  little  kitten." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"  I  oirnght  rats  and  mice." 

**  What  a  smart  titty !    Oily. " 
L  *'I  dreamed  that  I  was  a  man,  and  had  a  gold  watch." 
1   *' Perhaps  that  will  com©  true.     LiJj." 

"I  dreamed  that  my  mamma  bought  me  a  new  hat." 

"Do  you  want  one?" 

"Yes'm." 

"Madge." 

"  I  dreamed  that  my  mamma  made  me  a  '  turnover,'  and 
late  it." 

"Didn't  you  ^yq  anybody  else  a  bit?" 

"  No'm,"  replies  Madge,  coloring;  "  I  forgot  it." 

"  I  hope  that  was  only  a  dream.    Fritz." 

"I  dreamed  that  I  was  a  poor  ragged  beggar-man." 
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*'  Did  anybody  help  you?" 

Slowly,  as  if  trying  to  recall,  BYitz  answers,  *'I  think 
you  did." 

'*I  hope  I  should,  if  you  needed  help,"  says  the  teacher 
Bmilingly .     ' '  Tommy. " 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  had  a  rocking-horse." 

"What  color  was  it?" 

"Black." 

"  Mabel. ^' 

"  I  dreamed  that  I  went  to  see  Fannie  G-." 

"  What  did  you  do  after  you  got  there?" 

"Oh,  we  played  go  a-vlsiting." 

"  Ho  w  charming !    Larry. 

*'  I  dreamed  that  my  dog  ran  away  and  got  lost." 

"Did  you  ever  find  him?" 

"No'm;  I  woke  up  too  Boon." 

"Sophia." 

"I  dreamed  that  I  went  to  Boston,  and  bought  my  dolly 
a  carriage." 

"  How  much  did  it  costr" 

"AdoUar." 

"I  think  it  would-    Josie." 

"  I  dreamed  that  my  baby  came  to  school  to-day." 

"  And  what  did  we  do  with  it?" 

"I  held  it  in  my  lap." 

"  I  suppose  it  didn't  cry?" 

"No'm." 

"Horace." 

"I  dreamed  that  I  saw  a  lot  of  soldiers." 

"  Where  were  they?" 

"  Marching  down  Main  Street." 

"Amy," 

"I  dreamed  that  my  mamma  said  I  might  go  up  to 
grandpa's." 

"  How  did  that  please  you?" 
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"  I  was  very  glad." 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  what  a  nice  lot  of 
dreamers  I  have.  Next  time  the  rest  may  tell  their 
dreams.  First  row,  go  to  the  number  table.  Second,  copy 
the  red  words  on  the  blackboard.  Third  row,  come  to  me. 
The  fourth  row  draw  this  story  on  theii*  elates  :  If  a  girl 
has  sh'  mittens,  koic  many  pairs  has  shef  The  babies  may 
go  to  Ihie  block  table,  and  each  one  build  me  four  nice 


CHAPTEE  TY. 

AN  ACTION  LESSON. 

In  the  Langua^ge  Work  thus  far  fllustrated,  the  thought 
has  controlled  the  expression  almoet  entirely.  In  the  les- 
sons that  follow,  thought  and  its  eipression  are  equally  in 
the  child's  mind. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSOK.— To  train  the  children  fl)  to  oh- 
serve  closely,  (S)  to  describe  accurately. 

PREPARATtOH  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— Deciding  Upon  the 
actions  to  be  performed. 

PREPARATfOU  MADE  BY  THE  WWtS.—WhateTer  power  of 
attention  they  possess,  and  all  the  skill  in  the  use  of  Lan- 
guage that  they  have  gained, 

PLAN  or  THE  LESSON.— 0)  Take  a  book  from  the  table, 
and  put  it  on  the  chair. 

(2)  Take  the  book  from  the  chair,  and  put  it  in  the  table* 
drawer. 

(3)  Take  the  waste-basket,  and  put  it  on  a  child's  desk. 

(4)  Have  that  child  put  it  back  in  its  place. 
(6)  Have  a  child  bring  me  his  hat. 

(6)  Take  two  children  by  the  band,  and  waJk  up  and 
down  the  platform, 

(7)  Write  the  word  clap  on  the  board, 

(8)  Have  the  children  perform  the  action,  to  rest  thenu 
(&)  Write  the  same  word  again,  and  have  them  repeat 

the  action. 

(10)  Erase  the  two  words. 

(11)  Whisper  to  a  child  to  hold  up  his  head,  and  walk  en- 
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tirely  arofund  the  room ;  then  go  to  his  seat,  fold  bis  arms, 
and  sit  down.     * 

(12j  Qi  >  up  to  one  of  the  children,  shake  hands  with  him, 
and  say  "  Good  morning.    How  do  you  do  to-day?" 

Close  Ijy  having  tho  children  go  to  their  seats  to  draw  a 
picture  of  the  last  action. 

WfAf.— watch  for  superfluous  ands, 

THE  LESSON. 

W  GENERAL     EXERCISE. 

It  is  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  a  bright  May -day ;  all 
the  groups  have  read,  the  Busy-Work  has  been  examined, 
the  materials  collected  and  put  away.  The  children  are  all 
in  their  seats,  and  the  time  for  a  general  exercise  has  come. 

"Let  rae  see  which  line  looks  the  best,"  is  the  teacher's 
opening  remark.  It  woidd  he  diificult  to  decide,  a  second 
after  she  makes  it,  bo  hastily  do  the  children  shift  into  the 
middle  of  their  seats  and  assume  tho  correct  attitude. 
Still,  thiagM  are  not  quite  to  the  teacher's  mind,  for  pres- 
ently sho  observes,  *'I  think  it's  rather  hard  that  aU  of  us 
have  to  stay  quiet  so  long,  waiting  for  three  careless  chil- 
dren.*' 

The  thi'co  referred  to  at  once  blut^h  themselves  into  no- 
tice, and  straighten  themselves  into  position;  ^vhcn  the 
teacher  goes  on: 

•'  Now  look  right  into  my  eyes,  and  do  as  I  do."  She 
bdds  her  f *>rearms  up  in  front,  and  then  beghis  shaking  her 
bands  violently  backward  and  forward,  the  hands  being 
perfectly  Hmp,  and  the  impetus  given,  coming  entirely 
Iroux  the  wrists. 

The  cliildren  watch  her  intently,  and  imitate  her  motions 
with  great  fideUty. 

"  Now  do  this;"  and  she  waves  her  bands  backward  and 
sirard  rapidly. 
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"  Put  your  bands  over  your  desk !"  is  the  next  command, 
followed  immediately  by  the  changes,  *' Now  under!  Now 
inside  1" 

These  are  obeyed  with  great  alacrity  by  the  little  ones, 
who  enter  into  the  impromptu  exercises  with  heai't  and 
soul  as  well  as  body, 

"Standi"  The  word  brings  them  to  their  feet,  like  an 
electric  shock.  "Now  warm  your  hands  as  men  do — ex- 
press-men." 

This  seta  the  children  all  to  laughing  and  panting. 
"Snap  your  fingers!  Loud!"  are  the  next  directions, 
"  Sit!"  They  drop  as  if  they  were  shot  into  their  seats  by 
unseen  machinery. 

"I  am  going  to  do  something,"  continues  the  teacher, 
"  and  you  may  watch  me  carefully,  and  then  I  will  see  who 
can  tell  me  what  I  have  done." 

The  room  is  now  perfectly  quiet,  the  stillness  being 
broken  only  by  the  sound  of  the  teacher's  footsteps  as  she 
goes  to  her  table,  takes  a  book  which  is  lying  there,  and 
puts  it  on  her  chair,  every  motion  noted  by  the  seventy- 
five  pairs  of  keen  young  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  her. 

Immediately  the  action  is  finished,  seventy-five  hands  are 
waving  energetically  in  the  aiTj  to  signify  that  their  owners 
have  something  they  are  anxious  to  say, 

"  Jennie  may  tell,"  decides  the  teacher. 

The  little  girl  rises,  takes  her  stand  in  the  aisle  just  oppo- 
site her  seat,  assumes  a  good  position,  and  affirms  clearly 
and  distinctly,  "  The  teacher  took  a  red  book  from  the 
table  and  put  it  on  the  chair." 

"That  was  told  very  well,"  comments  the  teacher. 
"Now  looki"  Here  follows  another  action,  watched  as 
before,  with  the  closest  attention,  by  the  entire  class;  and 
Helen  is  called  upon  to  describe  what  was  done,  every 
other  child  in  the  room  being  a  "Committee  of  One"  to 
judge  pf  the  correctness  of  her  account. 


I 
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The  little  maid  says,  "  The  teacher  tc^ok  the  red  book 
from  tliQ  chair,  oj^ened  the  table-drawer,  put  the  book  in, 
and  then  phat  the  drawer." 

♦*  Yes.    What  did  I  do  this  timo,  Cora?" 

**Yaii  took  the  waste-basket,  and  set  it  on  llidary's 
desk." 

"  That's  right.  Mary  may  put  it  back  again,  and  Lyman 
describe.' 

"Mary  took  the  basket  from  her  desk,  and  carried  it 
back  to  the  teacher's  desk." 

'*  Very  well,  Lyman;  you  may  bring  me  your  hat.  Mag- 
gie, tell  the  story." 

"  Lyman  opened  the  door,  and  went  into  the  hall  and  got 
his  hat,  and  brought  it  back,  and  gave  it  to  the  teacher." 

"That's  pretty  well,  but  I  think  you  said  and  too  many 
times,    Theo  may  tell  me  what  Lyman  did." 

•*  Lyman  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  went  into  the  hall, 
took  his  hat,  and  brought  it  in  to  tho  teacher." 

"Theo  is  a  good  boy.  I'll  do  sometliing  now 5"  and  the 
teacher  performs  an  action,  ' '  Who  shall  I  call  upon  to  tcU 
about  it^'*  looking  all  around  tho  room,  and  seeing  one  cliild 
whose  hand  is  not  up ;  and  thinking  it  just  possible  that  he 
has  not  been  attending,  she  calls  his  name.    John?" 

*'Mias  B.  took  hold  of  Nellie's  lunid,  and  toolc  hold  of 
Willie's  hand,  and  all  three  Trvalked  across  the  room  and 
back  again." 

**That  is  just  what  I  did,"  snys  Hie  teacher,  pleaBanlly 
surprised.     "Now  what,  Oscar  ?" 

**  The  teacher  took  a  crayon,  and  wrote  clap  on  the  black- 
board" 

'  That  is  right.    How  many  times  did  I  write  it,  Oscari" 

"Once." 

"You  may  all  clap  so  many  times,  just  as  loud  as  you 

'x."    This  they  do  with  a  vim.    While  they  are  clapping 
teacher  writes  the   word   againj   and  says,   pointing 
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toward  the  words,  "Clap  so  many  times,  louder  than  bo- 
fore."    They  give  two  heavy  clapa. 

The  rest  and  relief  which  this  abixipt  change,  from  close 
mental  work  to  vigorous  physical  action,  affords  to  the 
small  students,  is  shown  by  the  more  qiiiet  intentness  with 
which  they  watch  the  teaclier  as  she  resumes  the  lesson,  by 
erasing  both  words  and  calling  upon  Mabel  to  teU  what  was 
done. 

Mabel  says,  "  The  teacher  wrote  the  word  clap  on  the 
board  twice,  and  then  took  the  eraser  and  rubbed  it  out." 

"  Jimnoie  may  come  here."  When  the  boy  reaches  the 
teacher's  side,  she  stoops  down  and  whispers  to  him.  He 
puts  his  head  high  in  the  air,  and  walks  across  the  plat- 
form, down  the  farther  aisle,  across  the  back  of  the  room, 
—the  whole  class  revolving  in  their  seats  as  he  proceeds, 
— and  up  the  opposite  side  to  his  seat.  Arriving  there, 
he  deUberately  folds  his  arms  and  sits  down,  looking  as 
though  be  thought  he  had  done  something  worth  talking 
about. 

*'  Clara,  what  did  you  see?" 

"  Jimmio  walked  once  around  the  room,  and  sat  down  in 
his  seat,  and  folded  bis  anus." 

**  Several  hands  go  up  at  this,  and  Katie  being  called  upon, 
says,  '*  I  don't  think  Jimmie  folded  his  arms  apL^  he  sat 
down." 

"  When  did  he  fold  them?" 

"  Before." 

"You  may  tell  us  how  it  looked  to  you." 

"  Jimmie  walked  from  the  teacher  to  the  left  side  of  the 
room^  then  he  turned  and  went  to  the  Lack ;  walked  across 
there  to  the  right  side  of  the  room,  then  up  the  aisle,  and 
went  to  his  seat ;  then  he  folded  his  arms,  looked  around, 
and  sat  down." 

"I  think  Katie's  eyes  are  a  little  sharper  than  Clara's  to- 
day.   I  wonder  now,  if  there  is  another  pair  in  the  room 
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that  will  see  as  much  aa  hora  did,"  going  through  an  action. 
*' Robbie." 

f  "You  went  up  to  Annie,  and  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
said,  * Gktod-morning.     How  do  you  do  to-day? ' " 

"That  ifi  well  told.  You  may  each  take  your  slate  and 
draw  a  picture  of  the  last  thing  I  did,  and  I'll  write  '  Good- 
moming '  here  on  the  board,  so  that  you  can  put  that  in 
loo ;"  which  she  does. 


% 


Notes  and  Comments. 


One  of  the  notable  things  in  the  Quincy  Schools  is  the 
keen,  unremitting  observation  of  the  pupils  by  the  teachor. 
Does  the  attention  of  a  child  flag  for  a  moment,  he  Ib  in- 
stantly railed  upon  to  take  some  part  in  the  lesson.    Are 
the  children   languid,    thoy  are  promptly  provided  with 
some  exercise — physical  or  mental — which  arouses  them  to 
their  fullest  acti^'ity.    Are  they  becoming  fatigued,  either  a 
restful  change,  similar  to  the  gymnastic  interlude  just  de- 
scribed, is  introduced,  or  the  lesson  is  brought  at  once  to  a 
close. 
In  briftf-  thftir  never-ending  study  of  the  children— the 
with  which  they  have  to  deal— gives  these  teach- 
undation  of  the  skill  which  priablee  thoni  to  Gon- 
ial,   It  is  the  great  seciet  of  theii-  succcsa 
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LANGUAGE.— LESSONS  UPON  A  PICTURE, 

One  of  tlie  greatest  difficulties  which  the  child  encounters 
in  his  first  Eeading,  is  the  new  idioms  with  which  he  con- 
stintly  meete.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  children  of 
uneducated  parents.  With  all  these  different  arrangoraents 
of  words,  the  child  must  he  made  familiai-  before  he  can 
read— in  the  ti-ue  sense— the  sentences  in  which  they  occur. 

This  famiharity  should  he  gained  in  oral  Language  Work, 
and  the  form  of  exercise  wliich  affords  perhaps  the  best  of 
all  means  for  the  introduction  of  new  idioms  is  the  ' '  Picture 
Lessons," 

Their  special  advantage  lies  in  the  fact,  that  in  these  the 
child  gains  a  thought  to  express,  and  can  bo  led — half  un- 
consciously— by  the  teacher,  to  express  it  in  a  new  way. 

The  lesson  here  presented  will  show  the  manner  in  which 
this  may  he  done. 


THE  PIHST  UESSON- 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  if 5Sfftf. -Principally  to  train  the  children 
in  the  use  of  unfamihar  idioms.  Subordinate  to  this  is  the 
development  of  power  to  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen  in  any- 
thing. 

PREPARATlOa  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— First.  A  long  and 
close  study  of  the  picture  presented. 

Second.  Making  a  list  of  the  phr-aaea  to  be  uatroduced, 

PREPARATtOH  mOE  BY  THE  PUPiLS.~M\.  the  previous  pic- 
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ture  lefisons.   Whatever  command  they  have  of  the  English 
Inn^iagc. 

PIAH  OF  THE  LESSOIi/.^Msjiage  to  hring  in  the  following 
idioms:  "hfireis,"  "this  is,"  "BhehaSj"  "f3lieis,"  "is  look- 
ing," etc.  Lead  the  children  to  fill  oi:it  the  picture  hy  asking 
where  the  old  cat  has  been,  and  what  kind  of  a  day  it  was. 
Finish  hy  writing  a  sentence  about  the  picture  for  them 


to  copy. 


THE  LESSOK 


At  the  dose  of  a  Gronoral  Exercise  the  teacher  gives  to 
each  child  in  the  fifth  row  a  tiny  package  of  cards — eight  or 
ten — upon  which  are  written  words  that  the  children 
have  leai*nod.  Of  these  thoy  are  to  make  sentences.  The 
fourth  row  go  with  the  trainer  to  a  remote  coraer  of  the 
room  for  a  reidiiig  lesson.  The  third  row  of  children  are 
3Ct  to  combining  two  vertical  with  two  horizontal  lines  in  as 
IBlmy  different  ways  as  they  can.  The  second  are  allowed 
iio  go  to  thf'ir  ])laces  at  the  bhickhoard  to  work  upon  the 
drawing  of  a  dog,  begun  the  precctling  period.  The  first 
row  are  invited  to  face  the  wall  nearest  to  them,  upon  which 
the  teachernow  hangs  a  chromo,  large  enough  to  he  easily 
studied  by  every  member  of  the  group.* 

After  a  moment's  pause— to  allow  the  children  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity  as  to  what  the  picture  represents— the 
teacher  begins,  in  her  low,  idcTsant  voice. 

"Look  carefully,  and  wlicn  you  have  a  story  to  tell  mo 
raise  your  hand."  Waiting  till  every  pupil  has  fotmd  some- 
thing to  say,  the  teacher  calls  upon  the  one  who  was  ready 
last. 

"Austin." 


•The  chromo  repreaents  a  borefoote*!  child  sittittg  wpon  the  floor  nmi'  a  ta^lc, 
idea"  which  is  a  hasket.    From  this  the  littlo  girl  has  apparently  taken  two 
IDS  which  Bhe  is  holding. 
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*' I  see  the  kitties." 

"Ella." 

•'  I  Bee  tihie  old  cat." 

"  Bennie." 

"I  Bee  the  little  girl." 

Hero  the  teacher  rtuBCB  her  hand.  This  anmsee  the  chil- 
dren and  arrests  their  attention.  Then  she  asks,  *'  May  I 
tell  my  story  now?" 

*'  Yes'm,"  is  the  quick  response. 

The  teacher,  pointing  toward  the  object  in  the  picture, 
Bays,  "  Here  is  a  pretty  carpet." 

Of  course  the  next  child  adopts  the  new  idiom^  and  Amy 
announces,  * '  Here  is  a  shawl ;"  and  Oscar  declares,  "  Here 
is  a  hasket." 

The  teacher  now  touches  an  object  in  the  picture,  and 
says,  **  This  ia  something;  what  is  it,  Hugh?** 

"A  table." 

"  Which  is  a  table?    You  may  touch  it  and  tell  me." 

"This  is  a  table."  Another  arrangement  of  words  gained, 
Essie  follows  with,  ''This  is  a  ball." 

*'Tell  me  something  about  the  little  girl,"  suggests  the 
teacher.     "Ralph." 

"  She  is  sitting  on  the  floor." 

"Sophie." 

"  She  is  holding  the  kitties,*' 

"Laura." 

"  She  is  barefooted." 

"Gilbert." 

"She  has  got  a  blue  dress  on." 

"She  has  a  blue  dress  on,"  repeats  the  teacher,  emphasiz- 
ing the  correction. 

"She  has  curly  hair,"  affirms  Gertie,  unconsciously  imi- 
tating not  only  the  teacher's  idiom,  hut  her  inflection  also. 

"Oscar." 

"  She  has  blue  eyes." 
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"Ida." 

' '  The  old  cat  has  two  kitties." 

Elvery  one  luis  said  his  say,  and  there  ia  a  pause  in  the 
conversation.  The  teacher  sets  the  heads  and  hands  flying 
again,  by  demanding^  "Tell  me  what  she  is  doing  with  her 
eyes.    Ralph." 

*'Shti  ia  seeing." 

•*  Another  word." 

"She is  looking." 

"At  what?" 

'^At  the  kitty." 

'*  Tell  me  the  whole  story." 

"The  little  girl  is  looking  at  the  kitty." 

"  Tell  mo  something  else  that  is  looking.    Sophie." 
^  **  Th©  old  cat  is  looking  at  the  little  girl." 

"  AustiiL" 

•'  Tlie  white  kitty  is  looking  at  the  little  girl's  toes, 

**  I  do  believe  she  is  I  What  else  is  the  white  kitty  doing? 
Gilbert." 

'*  She  is  scratching," 

"With  what?" 

"With  her  claws." 

"Now,  Gilbert,  we  wOl  have  the  whole  story." 

"  The  white  kitty  is  scratching  with  lier  clawp." 

"  Something  more  that  the  kitty  is  doing?    Etssie," 

*'  She  ifi  opening  her  month." 

"Whatforf 

* '  I  guess  she  is  crying. ' '  

"  Where  is  the  old  cat?    Hugh." 

"  She  is  standing  close  to  the  basket." 

"  I  wonder,"  meditatively,  '*  where  she  has  been?   Oscar." 

"Perhaps  she  has  been  out  to  get  some  mice." 

Bennie,  impetuously,  "I  just  bet  she  has  been  out  to  the 
bam  to  bxmt  for  rats  and  mice." 

"Bennie  is  a  good  thinker,  but  we  dont  bet;  we  don't 
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believe  that  it  is  right.     Why  didn't  the  little  kitties  go 
hunting  with  the  old  cat?    Gertie." 

"They  are  too  little." 

''Ida." 

"  They  don't  know  enough ;  so  the  old  cat  left  them  in  the 
basket.'' 

"But  they  are  not  in  the  basket  now.    Ealph."  ^ 

"No;  the  little  Rirl  took  them  out  to  play  with." 

"  Where  did  the  old  cat  find  them,  Ella?" 

**  In  the  little  girl's  armB." 

Here  a  girl  begins  to  fan  herself  noisily.     "Why  do  yo 
fan  yourself,  Laura?" 

"  Because  it  is  so  hot." 

"I  think  you  might  do  it  more  quietly."  The  teacher 
then  says  to  the  class,  "What  kind  of  a  djvy  do  you  suppose 
it  was  when  the  little  girl  played  with  the  kittens?" 

"A hot  day!"  is  the  chorus. 

"  What  makes  you  think  bo,  Ella?" 

"  Because  the  little  girl  is  barefooted." 

"Sophie." 

"  Sometimes  I  go  barefooted  when  I  am  in  the  house." 

"Essie." 

"  Last  Sunday  it  was  so  hot  that  I  took  off  my  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  laid  down  on  the  floor,  and  went  to  sleep." 

"Did  you  have  a  good  sleep t" 

"Yes'm." 

"  Perhaps  this  little  girl  has  been  haTing  a  nap;  her  eyes 
are  pretty  bright.  You  may  all  lay  your  heads  down  on 
your  desks,  and  get  a  little  nap  to  brighten  up  your  eyes,  so 
that  you  can  read  quickly  what  I  am  going  to  write  about 
this  httle  girl." 

The  children  immediately  drop  their  heads  upon  their 
arms  on  the  desks  and  keep  them  down  while  the  teacher 
wi'ites,  though  here  and  there  a  mischievous  eye  may  be 
seen  peering  out  above  the  sleeve  of  the  owner. 
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"Wake  up,  children,"  summons  tho  teacher,  "an«l  see 
^vho  -nvill  read  this  fipBt.     Laura  is  the  quickest.    Tell  us 
wliat  it  i^." 
The  child  roads,  "The  little  girl  ig  on  the  floor." 
"TS'ovr  you  may  each  take  your  slate  and  pencil  and  write 
this  heautifiilly  for  me." 

^^^■1  Notes  and  Comments. 

Perhaps  the  most  subtle  stroke  of  skill  in  this  lesson  is  the 
incidental  training  given  to  the  children  in  imagination. 
To  lie  ahlo  to  clothe  the  "bare  facts"  of  tliis  world,  is  a  power 
as  inaeh  to  be  desired,  as  the  power  to  gain  the  facts  them- 
selves—Mr. Gradgrind  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

The  lesson  just  described,  which  takes  note  in  a  general 
Avaj^,  of  the  objects  represented  in  the  picture,  is  followed  by 
a  second,  devoted  to  the  idea  of  color,  as  developed  in  the 
chromo;  then  by  a  third,  in  which  the  attention  of  the 
children  is  called  to  special  points,  one  of  these  being  ma- 
terial^ as  brought  out  by  the  teacher's  question,  **  What  m'e 
the  thhigs  in  the  pictin-e  made  of?" 

Tlie  fcjurth  lesson  deals  with  location — /.  e,,  where  the 
things  are,  and  tho  fifth  with  the  uses  of  the  objects  seen. 

The  sixth  takes  uj)  the  division  into  animate  and  inani- 
mate objcf'ts,  and  designates  all  of  each  kind.  Tins  in- 
volves giving  names  to  the  little  girl  and  the  kittens. 
After  some  discussion  by  the  class,  the  child  is  called  Jennie 
Allen,  and  the  kittens  are  named  Buzzy  and  Fuzzy. 

The  seventh  lesson  is  an  exercise  in  recalling.  In  il  the 
teacher  allows  the  class  to  look  at  the  chrome  two  minutHBS^ 
with  the  understanding  that  after  that  time  it  shall  bo  put 
out  of  sight.  It  is  then  rolled  up  and  laid  upon  tho  table, 
and  the  children  mako  their  stories  from  their  recollection 
of  the  picture. 

During  this  whole  series  of  lessons,  tho  work  is  cumula- 

e,  each  mic  involving  all  that  hoe  gone  before. 
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To  illiistrate:  In  the  seventh  lesson  a  chfld  says,  "The 
carpet  on  the  floor  is  made  of  red,  white,  and  hlue  wool, 
and  is  meant  to  walk  upon."  This  sentence  includes  the 
results  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  lessons. 

The  eighth  lesson  is  the  summation  of  the  seven  that  have 
preceded  it,  and  really  consists  of  a  set  of  oral  compoei* 
tions.  As  it  exemplifies  the  last  stage  of  Picture  language 
Work,  it  is  given  in  full. 

THE  EIGHTH  LESSON. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESS  OH.—  First.  To  inspire  each  child 
to  think  his  own  thoughts. 

Second.  To  lead  each  child  to  teU  his  thoughts  in  his  own 
fashion. 

PREPARATtOH  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— Firat.  Making  up  as 
many  stcnios  as  possible  about  the  picture,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  judge  those  told  by  the  children. 

Second.  Thinking  to  arrange  the  drawing  of  the  picture 
for  BuHy-Work. 

PREPARATfOM  MAM  Bf  THE  Pt/PfLS,^Every  lesson  they  have 
ever  had  that  aided  them  in  the  expression  of  their  ideas. 

PLAN  Of  THE  LESSOM.—GWe  tho  children  a  chance  to  draw 
the  chromo,  for  Busy- Work,  just  before  the  lesson ;  at  the 
same  time  tell  them  that  they  will  be  called  upon  soon  for 
some  long  stories  about  the  picture.  Select  the  best  talkers 
in  the  group  to  tell  the  first  Btories,  to  help,  and  insjtire  the 
rest.  Commend  the  efEarts  of  the  children,  but  act  as  if 
still  better  things  were  expected  from  each  new  pupil  called 
upon. 

IffM.— Watch  closely  for  errors  of  all  sorts. 

THE  LESSON. 

The  fifteen  minutes  preceding  the  period  for  the  Language 
lesson,  is  filled  with  Busy- Work,  on  this  particular  day,  and 
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tbo  teacher  hangs  the  chromo  where  all  the  gi-oup  can  soe 
it  plainly,  then  announces,  "I  am  going  to  hare  each  one  of 
the  first  row  tell  me  a  long  story  about  this  pictui-e,  pretty 
soon,  but  before  it  is  time  for  yoiir  class  to  be  called,  you 
inay  try  to  draw  it  on  your  slates." 

A  little  before  the  time  given  to  this  Busy- Work  is  over, 
the  teacher  passes  down  the  aisle  to  examine  and  approve 
tlie  drawing's.  They  are,  as  Diigbt  be  expected,  very  crude, 
but  the  location  of  objects  is  generally  correct.  The  most 
noticeable  thing  about  them  ia  their  intense  individuality; 
each  little  artist  having  given  the  greatest  prominence,  in 
his  sketchy  to  whatever  object  in  the  picture  has  made 
upon  him  the  strongest  impression. 

When  the  minute  for  the  lesson  arrives,  the  teacher  puts 
this  question:  ''How  many  have  thought  of  a  nice  long 
story  for  me,  about  the  picture?"  Every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  row.  "Who  has  the  longest  one,  I  wonder?  I  want 
only  the  longest,"  It  w-ould  seem  that  every  child  is  h^ure 
that  his  is  the  most  lengthy.  ' '  Bennie,"  selects  the  teacher, 
"tell  us  Youi-s,  and  let  us  see  if  it  is  good  and  long." 

Bennie,  proud  to  be  the  first  chosen,  rises  with  an  as- 
sumption of  great  dignity,  and  sa.ys,  "One  day^  old  Mother 
Pussy  and  her  two  Mttioa  were  asleep  in  a  basket,  and 
Jeunie  Allen  cume  in,  and  sat  down  to  the  side  of  it,  and 
took  out  the  two  kitties  to  play  with." 

A  httle  girl  puts  up  her  hand  as  if  troubled  about  some- 
thing. 

"What  ia  it,  Ida?" 

"  He  didn't  tell  the  names  of  the  kitties." 

"  What  ai'e  their  names,  Bonnie?"' 

"Buzzy  and  Fuzzy." 

"Was  Bennie'a  story  right  every  other  way,  children!" 
inquires  the  teacher.  No  one  has  any  objection  to  offer. 
The  teacher  slowly  repeats,  ' '  And  Jennie  Allen  cixme  and 

;  down  to  the  side  of  it."     Still  the  little  ones  are  not 
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able  to  say  what  is  wrong,  and  look  at  the  teacher  in  a 
puzzlfd  fashion,  trying  hard  to  make  out  what  she  means, 

"Childj'en,  do  you  remember  tho  picture  of  the  kitchen 
whoro  the  woman  was  standing—"  pauses,  and  the  class 
adds  "  By  the  table." 

"Then  we  will  say  Jennie  is  sitting—" 

"By  the  basket!" 

"Yes.  Do  not  let  us  foi"get  that,  when  we  talk  about 
Jennie  Allen  again,  EUie  may  teU  her  story,  if  it  is  very 
long," 

"Jennie  Allen's  mother  put  her  blue  dress  on  to  her,  and 
told  her  she  might  play  with  the  kitties.  She  took  Buzzy 
in  one  hand  and  Fuzzy  in  the  otlier,  and  old  Pugsy<'at 
looked  at  herj"  is  Ellie's  story.  "Was  tliat  just  right?" 
queries  the  teacher.  There  is  no  reRponse  from  the  group. 
"When  she  said,  her  'Mother  put  her  dress  on — to — her?" 
says  the  teaycher,  isolating  the  obnoxious  word,  and  the 
children  call  out  simultaneously— 

"  Put  her  dress  on  her  I" 

"Let  us  hear  Oscar's  story,"  decides  the  teacher,  and 
Oscar  di*aws  a  long  preliminary  breath,  and  begins : 

"Old  Pussy-cat  had  two  kitties;  the  white  one  was 
Buzzy  and  the  black-and-white  one  was  Fuzzy,  Old 
Mother-cat  went  out  to  the  barn  to  get  some  mice,  and  left 
the  kitties  asleep  in  their  basket.  While  she  was  gone,  a 
little  girl  named  Jennie  Allen  came  in  and  took  them  out 
of  the  basket,  and  when  the  Mother-cat  came  back  she 
looked  at  Jennie." 

"I  call  that  a  Tery  nice,  long  story,"  warmly  commendB 
the  teacher.  "I  am  sm-o  that  Oscar  tried  hard  to  think 
that  up,  and  ho  told  it  well  too.  I  wish  that  I  could  have 
as  fine  a  one  from  a  little  girl.  Wo  have  had  two  from  the 
boys,  and  I'd  like  two  from  the  girls,  just  as  good,  and 
better  if  they  can  make  them.     Has  Laura  on«  ready?" 

"Tes'm," 
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"Verj'weU." 

Laura  narrates:  "A  little  giil  named  Jcimio  Allen 
-wanted  to  [ilny  ^vith  tho  kittios.  Sho  looked  in  tho  basket 
and  found  them  asleep.  She  took  Buzzy  out  carcfLilly,  and 
put  her  up  on  her  shoulder,  and— I  guess  she  didn't  wake 
her;"  loo  king  closely  at  the  picture,  "she  doesn't  look  as 
i£  she  ^\-;-"lS  awake.  But  Buzzy  stuck  her  claws  out,  and 
scratched  Jennie,  and— Buzzy  opened  her  mouth  as  if  she 
was  crying." 

The  last  two  or  three  sentences  are  evidently  extempora- 
neous, and  added  for  the  Bake  of  Baying  sofuething, 

**  That's  quite  a  story,"  comments  the  teacher,  "but 
theire  was  one  thing  that  didn't  just  please  me.  Ton  said," 
referring  to  the  paper  upon  wliich  she  jotted  down  the 
errors  as  they  occurred,  "'I  guess  she  didn't  wake  her;' 
who  can  make  that  sentence  better?    Essie." 

"  I  guess  Mtty  didn't  wake  up." 

*'  'I  gu'ss/*'  repeats  the  teacher,  to  give  them  the  cue. 
**  Austin," 

"I  think  kitty  didn't  wake  up," 

'*Th;it'8 better,"  agrees  the  teacher,  "but  the  last  of  the 
sentence  doesn't  sound  right. " 

Thin  cntioisni  is  beyond  the  httle  ones,  and  they  must  be 
told,  so  the  teacher  says,  "Listen!  ive  will  say,  kitty  didn't 
wake;"  continuing  after  a  slight  PlIUsc,  to  let  their  iiiinds 
dweU  for  a  little  upon  the  new  impression,  "there  is  time 
for  just  one  more  wtory,  if  it  is  a  very  fine  one.  I  wish  it  to 
be  the  be«t  of  nil;  who  can  tell  it?'* 

There  is  not  a  boy  nor  a  girl  in  the  Kno  who  does  not 
consider  himself  or  herself  equal  to  tho  occasion,  and  the 
teacher  must  make  a  choice.  This  she  does  after  some 
looking,  and  Sophie  is  Bclectcd.  She  is  pleased  to  have  t!ie 
post  of  honor  assigned  to  her,  and  starts  off  in  true  story- 
telling style: 

"It  was  a  hot  day,  and  Mrs.  Allen  took  off  Jennie's  shoes 
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and  Btocldiiga,  and  put  her  to  bed.  Whon  Jennie  woke 
she  wanted  to  play  with  the  kitties;  so  she  went  into  the 
room  where  they  were,  iind  took  them  out  of  the  basket, 
and  Buzzy  scratched  her,  Jennie^s  mother  didn't  know 
where  she  was,  and  old  Mother-cat  jest  came  in,  and  found 
her  kitties  in  Jennie's  arras." 

"  I  am  Bure  that  waa  a  fine  story,"  declares  the  teacher; 
*'  but  how  would  you  say  this  word  "— picldng  up  a  crayon 
and  writing  jmii  on  the  board.  Sophie  colors  like  a  blush- 
rose,  and  calls  out, 

"  JUflt." 

**  Yes,  I  wish  that  we  had  time  for  more  stories  to-day, 
but  we  haven't  a  moment.  To-morrow,  then,  I  shall  expect 
even  better  ones  than  we  have  been  having.  I  hope  that 
every  one  will  be  ready.    Good-by." 

Notes  and  Comments. 


The  happy  art  of  inspiring  each  child  to  do  his  beet,  with- 
out developing  that  susceptible  faculty,  self-conceit,  is  well 
illustrated  in  this  lesson. 


OHAPTEE    YI. 

LANGUAGE.— STORY  LESSONS. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSON.— 

First.  To  arouse  thought. 

Second.  To  stimiilato  to  expression. 

Third.  To  quicken  imagination. 

Fourth.  To  train  in  recalling. 

Fifth.  To  exercise  in  tho  use  of  language. 

Sixth.  To  fonn  tho  habit  of  attention, 
PREPmmOH  MAOE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— Composine  the  story, 
making  out  the  hsts  of  words  to  be  used,  planning,  and 
practising  tho  drawing. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  PUPfLS.—Thtiir  natural  love  for 
stories,  and  all  tho  training  that  they  have  had  ui  thought 
and  its  expression. 

PLAfi  OF  THE  LESSON.— Tell  the  story  of  the  Fanner  and 
the  Fox.  Make  it  graphic,  by  Bketebhig  the  objects  intro- 
duced, whenever  practicable.  In  the  course  ol  tho  narra- 
tive, bruig  in  as  niEiny  words  belonging  to  tho  chililren's 
written  vocabukiry  ae  possibk\  writing  instead  of  speaking 
them;  thus  loading  the  pupils  to  observe  tho  words  used, 
and  making  tho  exercise  ^so  serve  as  a  review  in  reading. 


THE  FIEST  LESSON. 

GENERAL     EXERCISE. 

The  teacher  is  conducting  a  writing  lesson.    Sho  Btands 
blackboard  on  tho  right  side  of  the  room,  and  all  the 
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children,  Bfittin^;  sidewise  in  their  seata,  face  her,  and  make 
on  their  slates  the  letter  as  she  ^vrites  it  on  the  board,  - 

Suddenly,  before  the  attention  has  begun  to  flag,  before 
a  child  has  begun  to  tiro,  she  calls  out,  "  Lay  your  pencil 
on  your  slate,  place  your  slate  in  the  middle  of  your  desk, 
and  face  front." 

Stepping  lightly  to  the  board  opposite  their  scats,  as  the 
childi*en  turn,  she  continues,  as  if  thinking  aloud,  while 
her  quick  eyes  take  in  at  a  glancio  every  lounger  in  the 
room,  "  I  am  looking  to  see  who  sits  the  best." 

Apparently  the  desire  to  shine  as  a  bright  particular 
star  is  common,  for  with  one  accoi-d  the  children  bring 
thoir  feet  together,  sit  farther  back  in  their  seats,  fold  their 
hands,  and  hold  up  their  heads,  waiting  for  the  verdict. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't  tcU  now,  there  are  so  many,"  is  her 
decision,  after  an  instant's  smiling  sm-vey;  "but lean  tell 
you  about  something  else  that  has  a^"  turning  to  the 
board,  she  writes;  "Nose I"  call  out  the  children;  "like," 
beginning  to  sketch,  "  that"— having  made  the  nose  of  a 
foaL 

"A  fox!"    "A  rat!"     "A  fox  I" 

The  teacher  goes  on,  unheeding  the  children's  guesses. 
"This—"  she  writes;  "Animal,"  pronounce  the  children; 
"that  I  am  going  to  teU  you  about,"  she  resumes,  drawing 
rapidly  as  she  talks,  "has  a  sharp  nose,  sharp—"  writing 
e^jcs^  "and  pointed—"  writing  earn;  "Eyes  and  ears!** 
chorus  the  class,  "And  he  has  whiskers,"  drawing  them 
as  she  speaks;  "A  rat!  A  rat!  A  cat!"  call  out  the  class; 
"and  a  long  busby—"  writing  tail. 

The  children  pronounce  the  word  and  follow  it  imme- 
diately with  the  guess— "A  squirrel!"  Utterly  unnundfid 
of  these,  the  teacher  continues,  "Ho  doesn^t  wear  a—" 
writes;  "Coat!"  say  the  children;  "like  yours,"  facing 
about,  and  pointing  to  a  little  fellow  who  has  just  ai-rived 
at  the  dignity  of  his  first  ulster  j  "  nor  like  yours,"  indicat- 
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ing  a  small  girl,  whose  new  cloak  is  still  a  source  of  onvy 
Lo  half  the  little  women  in  the  room;  "neither  is  it  like 
mine." 

"It  is  made  of—"  writes;  "Furl"  declare  the  children; 
"and  sometimes  it's—"  writing  red;  "and  sometimes—" 
writing  again,  black;  "Eed  and  black,"  call  out  the  claas; 
"and  sometimes  it's  silvery." 

*'A  fox!''  "A  silver  fox  I"  guess  the  children  as  the 
teacher  completes  her  sketch,  and  a  fox  stands  displayed 
upon  the  board. 

"  Yes,"  says  the  teacher,  "  it  is  a — "  writuig  fox.  "  This 
fox  was  80  very  sly— Avhat  does  it  mean  to  he  sly  ?"  is  the 
unexpected  question.    One  hand  only  is  raised.     "  Grace." 

*' When  any  one  wants  to  do  things  that  are  not  right, 
and  not  let  any  one  know  about  it." 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is,"  comments  the  teacher;  "and  this 
fox  had  grown  bo  old  that  he  couldn't— "  writes ;  '*Hunt!" 
interpolates  the  chorus;  "the  way  he  used  to,"  pi-oceedg 
the  teacher,  "  so  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  going  to 
do  yotnething  else.  Now  he  didn't  mind  stealing— what  is 
stealing,  Jackf 

"To  take  thiags  when  there  didn't  anybody  Bay  you 
might," 

•'Euthio." 

"To  take  things  when  nobody  kno^vs  it." 

''Albert." 

"To  take  things  that  aren't  yours." 

*'  Yee,  to  take  things  that  belong  to  some  one  else,  'A^ith- 
out  leave.    Is  it  right  to  do  so,  childi^n?" 

"No'mt"    "No'ml"     "Neverl" 

"But  this  fox  didn't  know  any  better;  he  didn't  know 
how  to  get  anything  to — "  writes;  "Eat I"  chorus  the  chil- 
dren; "any  other  way.  Now  off  over  here,"  indicating  a 
not  high  up  at  the  farther  end  of  the  board,  "Hved  a — ^" 
tee ;  "  Farmer  I"  call  out  the  class ;  ' '  and  he  had  a  large--" 
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Bhe  draws  a  house,  and   then  writes  the  word,  aad  the 

children  call  it  out. 

"  And  then  just  here  was  his—"  writing  ham,  and  as  the 
class  pronounce  the  word  the  teacher  begins  to  di'aw  it, 
saying  as  she  does  so,  "but  he  didn't  keep  his—"  writing 
he7i8^  chickens^  turkeys^  ducks,  and  geese,  and  the  children 
read  as  fast  as  she  writes,  "in  the  bam;  but  back  of  the 
barn  there  was  a  yard,"— making  a  fence,— "and  at  the 
end  of  the  yard  was  a  hen-house,"  drawing  it  with  rapid 
strokes,  "and  here  he  kept  aE  his — "  pointing  to  the  words, 
which  the  children  read  again, 
"  Hens,  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese." 
"  That  will  do  for  to  day ;  to-morrow  I  shall  want  to  have 
you  tefl  me  all  that  I  have  told  you,  and  see  how  many  of 
these  words,"  pointing  to  the  list  on  the  hoard,  "  that  I  had 
in  my  story  you  can  put  into  yours." 


i 


THE  SECOND  LESSON. 

GENERAL    EXERCISE. 

The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  before  school  begins,  quite 
a  number  of  the  children  come  in  when  the  first  bell  rings, 
pass  to  their  seats,  take  out  their  slates,  and  begin  to  make 
the  picture  of  the  fox  drawn  by  tho  teacher  the  day  before. 

The  first  bit  of  Busy-Work  given  tho  classes,  is  to  copy 
tho  list  of  words,— nose,  animal,  eyes,  ears,  tail,  coat,  fur, 
red,  black,  fox,  hunt,  oat,  farmer,  house,  bam,  hens,  chick- 
ens, turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  —  now  rewritten  in  beautiful 
chirograi>hy.  In  the  afternoon,  about  midway  in  the  ses- 
sion, just  after  a  motion  song,  the  teacher  inquires, 

"  Who  wants  to  tell  us  the  Fox  Story?  Arthur,  we  will 
listen  to  you,  and  see  how  many  of  my  words  you  put  in ; 
I  will  mark  them."    So  Arthur  begins. 
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*'Once  there  was  a  fox"  (the  teacher  puts  across  beside 
the  T.vord  fox  Ib  the  list),  "and  he  stole  things,"  went  on 
Arthur,   "'cause  he  didn't  know  any  better." 

"J  should  say  hexioiise  he  didn't  know  any  better,"  sig- 
nificantly emphasizing  the  corrected  word. 

''And  the  farmer  hved  in  a  house,  and  had  a  bam,  and 
kept  lota  of  ducks,  and  geese,  and  hens,  and  tui'keys,  and 
chickens;''  and  down  ho  sits. 

"That's  pretty  well,"  conmiente  the  teacher;  "but  I'd 
like  to  hcai-  more  about  the  fox.     Bessie." 

*"  A  fox  has  a  long  nose,  and  sharp  eyes,  and  two  ears, 
and  one  tail,  and  some  fur,"  announces  the  little  girl,  and 
then  stops. 

"Did  I  toll  you  about  anything  else?"  interrogates  the 
teacher  suggestively. 

"Oh.  yes! — a  farmer,  and  a  house  and  barn,  and  some 
bens  and  chickens ;"  and  that  is  the  end  of  her  story. 

"Who  can  tell  me  anything  they  left  out?"  is  the  teach- 
er^g  next  demand.    Nearly  all  the  hands  are  up.    "  Robbie, " 

"  Thpy  didn't  say  the  fox  was  an  animal." 

"So  they  didn't.    Stevie." 

"You  said  the  fox's  coat  wasn't  made  like  niine  or  Min- 
nie's." 

"  Didn't  you  mean  to  be  a  pohte  little  boy,  and  speak  of 
Minnie's  before  you  did  your  own?" 

"Ycs'm;  you  said  the  fox's  coat  waen^t  made  like  Min- 
nie's or  mine," 

"You  may  say  Minnie's  nor  mine,  next  time,"  corrects 
the  teacher.     "Ella,  what  have  you  to  say?" 

*'  The  fox  was  bo  old  he  couldn't  hunt  any  more,  and  get 
things  to  eat." 

"Certainly  I  said  so.     Luke." 

"  There  was  a  hen-houso  and  yard,  where  the  ducks,  and 
turkeys,  and  geese  stayed. 

"That's  nice;  come  and  show  me  where  thoy  are,  on  the 
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board."*    He  does  so.     "Everybody  be  ready  to  tell  me 
quickly  something  about  the  first  word.    Mary." 

"I  have  a  nose." 

*'  The  Becond,  Alice." 

*  *  The  fox  is  an  animal, "  , 

"  IVe  heard  that  before  this  aEtemoon ;  teU  me  somethmg 
new.    PhiL" 

"  I  have  an  animal," 

"Have  you?    What  is  it?" 

"A  dog." 

• '  Good !    What  about  this  word,  Belle  ?** 

"  The  fox  has  sharp  eyee." 

"  The  next,  Millie  ?" 

"  Ears  are  good  to  hear  with." 

"Yes,  and  I'm  glad  I  heard  that.  The  fifth  word, 
Frank." 

"  The  fox  has  a  pretty  tail." 

"Did  you  ever  see  one?" 

"  No,  but  I  saw  a  picture  of  one,  once." 

"  Gk>  on,  Fannie." 

"My  father  wears  a  coat  trimmed  with  fur." 

"Just  see!  she  took  my  next  word  away  from  me.  Tell 
me  something  about  the  eighth,  Herman," 

"  Eed  and  black  are  colors." 

"There  go  two  words  again;  what  shall  I  do  ?"  in  a  tome 
of  mock  despair.  "  Ida  won't  treat  me  so— will  you  ?"  But 
Ida,  trying  very  hard  to  look  unconscious  of  her  brilliancy, 
makes  the  following  announcement: 

"  The  farmer  hunts  the  fox  to  eat  him."  This  is  news, 
and  the  teacher  cannot  entirely  control  ^ther  voice  or  face 
as  she  answers, 

"Not  quite:  we  don*t  eat  foxes,  my  dear  child;  but  that 
was  a  good  sentence.    Who  wants  the  next  word  ?   Louise." 


*  The  ploturo  drawn  bj  tZie  teach^.  is  ^o  left  upon  tlie  blockboanL 
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"^'Th<^  hens,  and  chickens,  and  turkeys,  and  geese,  and 
ducks,  lived  in  a  house  back  of  tho  barn." 

"  Well !  well !  what  smart  children  I  have !  Thej  take  my 
words  all  away  from  me,  and  now  I  havcn^t  one  left,  I 
ahall  have  to  tfll  you  something  new  about  the  farmer  and 
the  frjx  to-morrow,  and  get  some  more  words.  Now  we 
will  go  to  work  again." 


^^  THE  THIRB  LESSON. 

QENERAL     EXERCISE. 

"How  many  would  like  to  have  me  go  on  with  my  Story 
of  the  Fox?"  is  the  teacher's  q.uery,  near  the  close  of  the  day 
following  the  reproduction  of  the  beginning.  Apparently 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  is  overwhelmingly  for  continu- 
ance. "Very  well;  let  me  see  if  the  blackboards  are  in 
order,  the  desks  made  neat,  the  floor  picked  up,  and  my 
children  in  good  position. " 

This  speech  creates  a  great  sensation.  Half  a  dozen  start 
for  tho  blackboards,  and  fall  to  nibbing  as  vigorously  as  if 
much  depended  upon  the  cleanliness  thereof;  then  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  wearing  nn  aii'  of  gravo  rosponsi- 
bflity,  travel  around  the  room,  jilacing  the  crnyons  and 
erasers  squarely,  and  at  equal  diytiiiicGS  on  the  Ictl^'e  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boards;  two  other  little  onos  hurry  off  to  a 
clofietf  from  which  they  bring  waste-baskets,  and  begin  to 
perambidate  up  and  down  tine  aisles  with  them. 

In  the  meantime  aJl  tho  other  children  are  either  busily 
clearing  out  their  desks,  or  stooping  down  gathering  from 
the  floor  every  scrap  of  paper  or  bit  of  d^m  to  be  found, 
which  they  throw  into  the  baskets  as  they  are  carried  past. 

AX  the  end  of  this  performance— which  lasts  hai-dly  more 
than  two  minutes — there  is  not  a  speck  of  dirt  larger  than 
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dust,  risible  anywhere,  and  all  the  small  houBekeepers  ar© 
sitting  erect  and  alert,  with  eyes  fixed  utKin  the  teacher, 
waiting  for  her  to  begin,  which  she  does  in  this  way : 

"Down  here"  (on  the  lower  part  of  the  board)  "there 
was  a— "she  writes;  and  the  children  say  "Pond;"  then 
she  draws  a  curving  line  to  represent  its  shape. 

"Now  this  fox,"  resumes  the  teacher,  "wanted  to  get 
some  of  the  farmer's  poultry  to  eat.  What  is  poultry, 
Larryr 

"Hens,  and  chickens,  and  geese." 

"Yes;  but  he  couldn't,  because—"  drawii^  the  animal 
rapidly—"  the  farmer  had  a  great  big—"  writes;  "Dog," 
affirm  the  class.  Then  sketching  a  man :  "  There  was  some- 
thing else  the  fox  was  afraid  of,  and  that  was  the  far- 
mer's—" writes;  "Son!"  chorus  the  children;  "who  had  a 
very  large—"  writing;  "  Gun  to  shoot!"  call  out  the  class; 
"him  with,"  quietly  adds  the  narrator. 

"Then  the  old  farmer  himself  had  a—"  writes;  "Trap!" 
pronounce  the  children;  "and  the  fox  was  afraid  of  that 
too.  Well,  for  a  long  time  the  fox  had  nothing  to  eat,  and 
he  was  getting  very — "  she  writes,  and  the  children  say 
"  Hungry;"  "  and  he  lay  in  his—"  writing;  "  Den  of  rocks," 
read  the  class, 

"  What  is  a  den  of  rocks?    Clarence." 

"A  hole  all  made  of  stones." 

"  Pretty  good.  This  den  was  away  up  at  the  top  of  a 
high— "  writes ;  "Hill!"  is  the  responsive  chorus;  "here he 
was,  thinking  and  planning  bow  he  could  get  some  of  the 
dinner's  poidtry.  At  last  a  bright  thought  struck  him;  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  build  a  new  house  for  himself,  and  he 
wasn't  going  to  build  it  far  off  on  the  hill,  but  down 
here,  close  by  the  pond,  "  Now — "  drawing  quickly,  "just 
here  was  a—"  writes ;  "Tree!"  declare  the  children;  "yes, 
and  under  that  tree  be  dug,  and  dug,  a  beautiful  new — " 
writes ;  ' '  Hole !"  exclaim  the  children. 
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"This  hole,  which  was  bia  house,  you  know,  was  divided 
into  three — "writes;  "Rooms!"  call  out  tho  class.  "The 
first  room,"  continues  the  teacher,  "just  as  you  went  in, 
was  the  company-room,  and  back  of  that  wae  his—"  writes; 
'* Kitchen!"  say  the  children;  "and  up  over  that,"  goes  on 
the  narrator,  "he  had  a  bedj'oom." 

"There  were  two — "  writes;  "Doors!"  declares  the 
chorus;  "a  back  door  and  a  front  door,  so  ho  could  come 
in  one  way  and  go  out  the  other.  Well,  when  it  was  all 
done,  he  said  to  himself,  '  Now  I  ehaU  have  all  I  want  to 
eat;'  and  then  he  sat  down  to  wait  and  listen.  Pretty  soon 
he  heard  the  hens  and  chickens  and  ducks  and  turkeys 
and  ge^e  all  cackling,  for  it  was  early  in  the—"  writes; 
"Morning!"  is  the  chorus. 

"  By  and  by  the  farmer  got  up  and  went  down  to  the  hen- 
house, and  opened  the  door,  and  let  them  all  out  into  the — " 
writes;  "Yard!"  pronounce  tho  class.  "Now  tho  farmer 
li;id  made  a— "writes;  "Walk,"  say  the  children;  "which 
led  from  tlie  yard  down  to  the  pond,  and  the  ducks  were  in 
mtch  a — "  writes;  "Hurry  to  swim,"  chorus  the  listeners; 
"in  the  pond,"  goes  on  the  narrator,  "that  they  started 
right  off.  There  was  the— "  writing;  "Mamma-duck  and 
tho  papa-duck,"  read  the  children;  "and  nine  little  ducks," 
addB  the  teacher. 

"Well,  the  httle— "writes;  "Baby-ducks,"  say  the  class; 
*' couldn't  walk  very  well,"  continues  the  teacher,  "and  the 
mamma-duck  was  scolding  them,  and  telling  them  not  to 
stop  that  way,  but  you  know  they  couldn't  help  it,  hecaiiRe 
their  little—"  writes;  "Feet,"  call  out  the  children;  "were 
made  like  this"—  drawing  with  great  celerity  the  foot  of  a 
duck. 

"  What  do  we  call  it,  children?" 

"A  web-foot." 

"And  what  are  the  duck's  feet  made  that  way  for?" 

"  To  switn  with/*  is  the  quick  response. 
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"  Yes,  and  that  was  the  reason  they  couldn't  walk  on  the 
ground  any  better.  So  they  went  along,  the  old  mamma- 
duck  saying  quite  crossly, '  Quack!  quack!  quack  I'  "  (Giv- 
ing these  with  shrill,  harsh  tones.)  "And  the  baby-ducks, 
trying  to  tell  her  that  they  were  doing  the  best  they  could, 
went,  '  Quack !  quack !  quack !  *  "  (With  soft,  coaxing  in- 
tonations.) "  And  the  ])apa-duck  shouting  out  to  them  all 
the  time  that  the  water  was  very  cold,  and  they  mustn't  go 
out  very  far,  which  sounded  like,  '  (Juack  1  quack !  quack  1 ' " 
(In  a  loud,  rasping  voice.) 

"The  old  fox  in  his  new  hole  heard  them,  and  laughed 
to  himself.  What  do  you  suppose  made  him  laugh,  chil- 
dren?" 

"  '(^  he  thought  twas  funny,"  is  the  instantaneous  re- 
sponse of  a  thoughtleBS  little  yoimgster. 

''Because  he  thought  it  ^ms  funny;  don*t  forget  that 
word  next  time,"  warns  the  teacher. 

"Ho!  I  guess  twas  because  he  wanted  to  eat  them,"  is 
the  characteristic  response  of  a  small  native  of  the  soiL 

"I  guess  he  was  thinking  how  he'd  catch  them  pretty 
soon,  and  then  they  wouldn't  say  '  quack  I  quack !  quack  I ' " 
is  the  deliberate  answer  of  the  "Solon"  of  the  flock. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  that  were  right,"  assents  the 
teacher.  "Who  can  tell  me  now  aU  about  the  fox  and 
the  farmer?"    Every  one  seems  to  think  he  can. 

"Veiy  weU,  you  may  go  home  and  think  it  over;  per- 
haps you  will  dream  about  it  to-night,  and  to-morrow  ITl 
see  how  many  can  tell  me  everything  Ive  told  you. 
There's  the  bell  for  dismissal.  Good-night;"  and  they  pass 
out  in  the  usual  order. 
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THE  FOUBTH  LESSON. 

GEKERAL     EXERCISE. 

In  the  morning,  the  Busy-Work  for  all  the  classes,  is  the 
cajcfiil  copying  (with  pencil  and  paper)  of  as  many  of  the 
words  gaiiLcd  fi-om  the  stoiy  of  the  day  before,  as  time  will 
permit.  These— twenty-five  in  numher  (pond,  dog,  son, 
gim,  shoot,  trap,  hungry,  don,  rocks,  bill,  tree,  bole,  rooms, 
kitchen,  doors,  morning,  yard,  walk,  hurry,  swim,  mamma, 
papa,  baby,  feet,  water) — are  elegantly  written  upon  a 
blackboard  by  themselves. 

The  afternoon  session  is  opened  with  singing,  then  follows 
a  Number  Thinking-game,  carried  on  thus:  the  teacher 
says  briskly, 

'*  Think  fajst,  and  tell  me  two  numbers  that  make  nine.' 
This  demand  sets  all  the  mental  machinery  in  full  motion, 
and  in  a  second  tlie  room  bristles  with  upraised  bands. 

"Five  and  four,"  "Seven  and  two,"  "Three  and  six," 
'* Eight  and  one,"  follow  in  quick  succession.  "Four  and 
four,  and  one,"  is  the  next  answer. 

"How  many  numbers  did  you  give  me,  Jimmie?"  is  the 
quick  question, 

♦*  Three." 

"  And  how  many  did  I  ask  for?" 

"Two." 

"Then  don't  bo  a  careless  boy  again,*'  ia  the  admonition, 
and  Jimmie  sits  down  decidedly  crestfallen.  After  this 
<^mLe  "  Two  and  seven,"  " Four  and  five,"  "Six  and  three," 
and  "  Eight  and  one,"  and  not  a  hand  is  left. 

The  teacher's  next  demand,  "What  numbers  make 
eight?"  starts  them  all  to  fluttering  again. 

She  gets  this  time  "Three  and  five,"  "Six  and  two," 
"our  and  four,"  "Five  and  three,"    "Seven  and  one," 
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"Six  and  one,  and  one,"  "Three  and  three,  and  two," 
*'  Five  and  two,  and  one/'  "  Soven  and  one"— 

"Where  have  you  been,  Walter,  that  you  didn't  hear 
that  before?"  k  her  comment  upon  this;  the  boy  blushes 
and  is  sOent,  and  she  calls  for  the  next, 

'^Two,  and  t-wo,  and  two,  and  two,"  says  a  little  girL 

"Yes,  that's  very  nice,"  with  an  appraving  smile  at  the 
little  mathematician;  "and  that  will  do  for  this"  (though 
half  the  children  have  still  an  answer  to  give).  "  I  think 
now  I'd  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  about  the 
Farmer  and  the  Fox.  Stevie  may  talk,  and  I'D  mark  tho 
words,"  stepping  to  the  board,  crayon  in  hand. 

Tho  child,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  column  of  words, 
begins,  "The  old  fox  was  afraid  of  the  farmer's  gun." 

There  is  a  great  flying  of  hands  at  this>  but  the  teacher 
smilingly  shakes  her  finger  at  the  children  to  keep  them 
still,  and  the  hoy,  with  a  surprised  glance  at  his  mates, 
resumes ; 

"  And  his  son  had  a  dog  and  a  trap."  More  excitement 
in  the  class,  and  the  hands  are  fluttering  wildly,  but  the 
teacher  motions  them  down,  and  nods  to  Walter,  who,  stiU 
wondering  what  the  matter  can  be,  goes  on : 

"Then  tho  fox  thought  he'd  make  a  new  house,  and  so  ho 
did ;  and  he  had  three  rooms,  a  kitchen,  and  a  bedroom^  and 
a  parlor.  The  ducks  went  down  to  the  pond  to  swim,  and 
the  mother-duck  scolded  the  little  ducks  because  they  had 
web-feet,  and  the  fox  laughed  to  think  he  was  going  to  eat 
them  all  up." 

"That's  quite  a  long  story,"  is  tho  teacher's  criticism. 
"Was  it  all  right,  Fritz?" 

"  No'm,  he  didn't  tell  us  it  was  his  son  who  had  the  gun." 

"And  you  didnU  tell  us  whose  son,"  gently  corrects  the 
teacher.  Fritz's  manner  is  less  sc^lf-satisfiod  when  he  gives 
his  sentence  again,  "  The  farmer's  son  had  the  gun." 

"  Anything  else,  Majy?" 


I 
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"I  thiiik  it  was   the  farmer  who  had  the  dog  and  tho 

trap." 

*'  I  think  so  too  \  what  else,  Sadie?" 

"He  didn't  siiy  anything  about  the  den  of  rocks  up  on  a 
high  hill,"  is  the  little  girl's  comment,  upon  whom  the 
unfamiliar  term  haa  evidently  made  an  impression. 

''Josie." 

•*  He  left  out  about  the  farmer  getting  up  in  the  morning 
and  letting  the  ducks,  and  hens,  and  chickens,  and  turkeys, 
and  geese  out  into  the  yard,*"  said  the  earnest  little  woman. 

"So  he  did;  and  what  did  we  say  we  sometimes  called 
ducks,  and  chickens,  and  hens,  and  geese?    Eddie," 

"Poultry." 

*'Now,  Josie,  can  you  think  how  you  can  make  your 
story  shorter?"  Apparently  she  does  not  undei-stand, 
neither  do  the  majority  of  the  class,  who  look  at  one 
another,  as  if  they  wonder  what  the  teacher  ia  talking 
about.  But  one  hand  ia  upraised,  and  the  child  being 
called  upon  suggests, 

**Josic  might  have  said  poultry  instead  of  hens,  and 
chickens,  and  geese,  and  ducks." 

*'  That's  nice,"  approves  the  teacher  cordially,  and  seeing 
Jo6ie*B  face  hghton  as  if  she  had  discovered  something,  the 
teacher  sayB,  "Suppose  you  tell  your  story  agaui." 

Accordingly  Josie  repeats:  ''The  fanner  got  up  in  the 
morning,  and  went  to  the  hen-house,  and  lot  his  poultry  out 
into  the  yard,"  giving  the  new  large  word  with  qtiite  a 
learned  air. 

"Donald,  what  have  you  to  tell  ua?" 

**  He  didn't  say  anything  about  the  papa-duck,  who  told 
the  baby-ducka  not  to  swim  too  far  away  in  the  cold 
water,"  observes  the  persistent  little  fellow,  whose  hand  haa 
been  up  at  intervals  over  since  Walter  sat  down. 

"I  don't  believe  he  did,"  agrees  the  teacher.     "Now  who 

ready  to  tell  me  some  stories  about  my  words  here?" 
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in.  When  they  got  into  the  room  there  was  Mr.  Fox, 
and  he  made  them  a  very  poKte— "  writes;  "Bow!"  call 
out  the  children;  "and  he  said—"  writes;  '^Grood-moming," 
read  the  class;  "  VMr.  Duck,"*  adds  the  teacher,  "'and 
good-morning,  Mrs.  Duck,  and  how  are  all  the — '"writes; 
' '  Little  ducks, "  is  the  chorus.  **  And  there  the  fox  had  the 
ducks  in  Ms  hole  I    What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"  They'd  ought  to  know  better,"  speaks  out  Bennie. 

"Perhaps  they  should  have  known  better,"  corrects  the 
teacher. 

"  I  think  it  was  too  bad  I"  exclaims  Millie. 

"I  s'pose  he  eat  'em  right  up,"  remarks  Patrick  medita- 
tively. 

"What  should  Patrick  have  said,  Louise?" 

"I  suppose  he  ate  them,"  amends  that  proper  little  girL 

"Yes.    Now,  Patrick,  suppose  you  try  again." 

"I  suppose  ho  ate  them,"  repeats  the  boy,  imitating 
exactly  the  intonation  of  hia  small  critic.  It  being  im- 
possible to  discover  from  his  perfectly  serious  countenance, 
whether  this  was  unconscious  or  intentional,  the  teacher 
concludes  to  ignore  it  altogether,  which  she  does  by  re- 
suming her  narrative. 

"Now  just  about  this  time  the  geese  thought  that  they 
would  go  down  to  the  pond  to  get  some  nice  grass;  and 
there  was  the  papa-goose  and  the  mamma-goose,  and  all  the 
little—"  writes;  "Goslings!"  chorus  the  children. 

"  After  they  had  walked  along  a  Uttle  way,  they  thought 
they  heard  a  queer—*'  writes;  "  Noise  1"  say  the  class;  "and 
they  stopped  to—"  writes;  "  Listen  1"  pronounce  the  class; 
"and  they  could  hear  the  fox  going  *Yow!  yow!  yowl' 
and  all  the  ducks  goiug  'Qnack!  quack!  quack T  *We 
must  go  and  see  about  that,'  said  the  papa-goose.  So  the 
mamma-goose  called  to  the  little  goslings  to  foUow,  and 
they  too  all  went  up  to  the  fox's  hole." 

TIus  announcement  creates  q^uito  a  sensation,  one  tender- 
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hearted  little  girl  exclaiming  "Oh,  dear!"  as  the  teacher 
makes  it. 

"But  Mr.  Fox,"  resumes  the  narrator,  ''was  very  polite, 
and  bowed  to  theTn^  and  said,  '  Good-morning,  Mr,  Goose ; 
and  ' (jrood-mornijig,  Mrs.  Goose;  and  how  are  all  the  little 
goslings  ?  Walk  in.'  So  they  went  in  and  sat  down  and 
began  to  -"  writes;  "Talkl"  respond  the  chorus, 

"Very  soon  the  papa-hen  and  the  mamma-hen,  and  all  the 
little  chickens  who  were  out  looking  for — "  writes;  "  Bugs!" 
pronounce  the  children ;  ' '  heard  a  queer  noise, "  continues  the 
teacher.  ' '  Let's  run—  "  writes ;  * '  Home  ["  call  the  children ; 
**  Bays  the  mamma-hen,"  goes  on  the  narrator.  "  '  Don't  be 
a  coward,'  says  the  papa-hen.  What  is  a  coward,  chil- 
dren?" 

"  One  who's  afraid  at  notliing." 

"Anybody  that's  afraid  all  the  time." 

"  Anybody  that's  afraid  when  there  ien'  anj^thing  to  be 
afraid  of." 

**  I  should  think  so.  Now  when  the  papa-hen  said  'don't 
be  a  coward,'  the  mamma  hen  said,  *  What  shall  we  do?' 
'Go  and  see,'  answered  the  papa-hen ;  soJAiey  called  all  the 
little  chiclcens  and  down  they  went,  directly  into  the  fox's 
bole." 

"What  a  lot!"  exclaims  a  small  hoy,  who  is  so  intensely 
int^ref^ed  that  he  speaks  his  thought  unconsciouBly. 

"But  the  polite  old  foz  inet  them  at  the  door,  and  he 
said  '  Good-moming,  Mr.  Hen;  Good -morn  ins,  Mrs.  Hen; 
and  how  are  all  tbe  little  chickens  ?  Do  walk  in  and  l;ike 
take  a  seat;'  and  ih^  went  in  and  sat  down  and  began  to 
talk.  By  and  by  the  turkeys,  who  were  out  hunting—" 
writes;  "Grasshoppers,"  pronounce  the  children;  "hap- 
pened to  come  E-long  this  way.  There  was  the  papa-turkey, 
and  the  marania-turkey,  and  all  the  httle  turjceys,  and  they 
heard  this  curious  noise,  and  fhey  wondered  what  it  could 
nd  before  they  knew  where  they  were  going,  there 
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they  were — inBide  the  fox's  house.  Mr.  Pox  was  just  as 
polite  as  ever,  and  held  out  his — "  writing. 

"  Paw  to  ahike  hands,"  read  the  children;  "  with  them," 
adds  the  teacher^  "  Baying  as  he  did  so,  *  Good-moming, 
Mr.  Turkey;  Gteod- morning,  Mrs.  Turkey;  and  how  are  all 
the  Uttle  turkeys?  Take  some"— writes;  ''Seats!"  respond 
the  children ;  '  *  and  let  us  have  a  libtle  conversation. '  "What 
ia  conversation,  Julia  ?" 

"  Talking." 

"Yes;  BO  the  ducks  went  'Quack I  quack!  quack!'  and 
the  geese  went  ' Cackle  1  cackle!  cackle P  and  Mr.  Hen 
went  *  Cocka-doodle-doo  I '  and  Mrs.  Hen  went  '  Cut-cut- 
cut-ca-dada ! '  and  the  little  chickens  went,  *  Peep,  peep, 
peep!'  and  the  turkeys  went  '  Gohblel  gobble  I  gobble! '  and 
the  old  fox  went  '  Yow I  yow!  yowl'  and  just  think  what  a 
noise  they  made!" 

"Pretty  soon  the  sly  Mr.  Fox  slipped  out  the— "writes; 
"Back-door,"  read  the  class;  "and  went  around  to  the — " 
writes;  "  Front-door  1"  call  out  the  children;  *'and  put  a 
great  heavy— •' writes ;" Stone !"  chorus  the  hstenei-s;  "up 
against  it,"  goes  on  the  narrator,  *'bo  that  they  couldn't 
get  out  if  they  wanted  to.  Then  he  came  in  at  the  back- 
door, and  locked  it,  and  put  the— "writes;  ''Key  in  his 
pocket,"  read  the  children  hurriedly.  Then  he  went  back 
into  the  company-room,  and  told  all  the  ducks  and  geese 
and  hens  and  turkeys  and  their  babies  that  he  hoped 
they  would  have  a—"  writing,  "Good  visit!"  read  the  class; 
because  when  it  came—"  writes;  " Dinner-time  1"  breath- 
lessly exclaim  the  children;  "he  should"— slowly  and  im- 
pressively—" pick  out  some  of  them  to— eat." 

"  OhI  oh!"  sigh  the  children. 

"  Isn't  that  dreadful!"  cries  out  a  little  girl, 

*'I  just  wish  I  had  a  gun  and  I'd  kill  that  fox  I"  blusters 
an  excitable  youngster. 

"  I  guess  they  wished  they  were  home  then,"  says  a  little 
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feBow  who  has  evidently  experienced  that  desire  himself 
■when  overtaken  by  trouble. 

"  Oh,  don't  thoy  get  away,  teacher  ?"  caDB  out  a  sympa- 
thetic little  woman  appealingly. 

*'  We  will  see.  When  the  old  fox  had  said  this,  he  went 
o£f  up—"  writea;  *' Stairs  to  bed  1"  read  the  class;  "and  they 
did  fpe!  very  badly,  as  you  say,  and  began  to — "  writes- 
•'Cry!"  is  the  refiponsive  chorus.  "Tee,  and  that  made  a 
l^reat  noiac,  and  the  farmer,  up  here  in  his  house—"  point- 
ing: toward  the  sketch,  — "heard  it,  and  came  to  the  door 
and  looked  out,  Seo  him !"  di-awing  a  perpendicular  line 
in  the  doorway  to  represent  that  individual. 

"'But  the  noise  kept  on  and  even  grew  louder;  then  be 
sold,  *  That  is  my  poultry  in  trouble  somewhere;  I  must  j^o 
and  find  them,'  So  he  took  down  his  gim  and  called  his 
dog,  and  started  out.  He  went  to  the  yard,  but  there 
wasn't  a  duck,  nor  a  goose,  nor  a  hen,  nor  a  turkey  there ; 
then  he  went  to  the  pond,  but  they  weren't  to  be  seen 
there  either;  and  then  the  noise  was  very  loud  and  seemed 
to  come  from  under  the  tree.     So  he  began  to  dig," 

"  But  just  then  he  happened  to  see  the  stone,"  continues 
the  teacher  more  rapidly,  for  the  excitement  is  getting  to 
he  intense,  and  most  of  the  children  are  half  out  of  their 
seats  in  their  eagerness  to  hear  the  d&nouement ;  "and  he 
gave  it  a  great  pull,— and— out  CEime  all  his  ilucks,  and 
hens,  and  turkeys,  and  geese,  and  all  their  babies  1" 

The  little  ones  are  dancing  up  and  down  and  clapping 
their  hands  by  this  time,  bo  tlie  teacher  wails  an  instant 
for  their  joy  to  subside,  then  continues  deliberately:  **Last 
of  all  came  old  Mr.  Fox,  to  see  what  was  happening  to  his 
house,  when  the  farmer  lifted  up  his  gun  and  shot  him — 
dead;  and  that  was  the  end." 
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Notes  and  Comments. 

To  the  Buperflcial  or  ignorant  observer,  the  preceding 
would  seem  merely  an  entertaining  story,  told  to  amuse 
the  children.  To  the  enlightened  it  would  be  six  valuable 
lessons.  Three  in  Language"  and  Reading,  combiDing  quick 
thinking,  rapid  reading,  close  attention,  and  most  excellent 
training  of  the  mind  to  see  promptly  and  vividly  the  pic- 
tures presented  through  the  avenues  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Three  in  recalling,  and  in  the  two  forms  of  Language  Teach- 
ing, viz.,  first,  and  most  important,  that  which  takes  up 
the  unconecioua  side  of  the  work,  where  the  pupils  are  so 
under  the  control  of  the  thought  that  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  unaware  of  the  means  by  which  they  express  it; 
second,  the  conscioua  side,  where  the  attention  iji  divided 
between  the  ideas  in  their  relations,  and  the  words  and 
their  arrangement,  i.e.,  sentence-making. 

The  power  to  comprehend  the  motive  and  judge  the  te»- 
de'ncy  of  a  lesson,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  education  and  of 
growth  as  the  power  to  give  the  lesson  itseJf.  From  which 
it  may  logically  be  inferred  that  just  and  able  criticism  is 
quite  as  rare  as  skilful  and  inteUigent  teaching. 


SECTION  FIFTH. 


I.  Preliminary. 
J  I.  Xumbt     Work 
III.  A  Les.sun  in  Technical  Writing, 
rv.  Two  Spelling  Lessons. 
V.  A  Drawing  Lesson. 
VL  A  Lesf       in  Modelling  in  Clay. 
VII.  A  Sin^     ^  Lesson. 


Section  Fifth  contains  illustrations  of  the  teach- 
ing in  the  remaining  branches  of  work  taken  up 
during  the  First  Primary  Year. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

PRELIMINARY. 

NUMBEFU 

The  object  aocoinplislied  by  the  work,  in  number,  of  this 
grade  is  mainly  the  training  in  the  power  of  attention. 
Aside  from  this,  the  children  are  expected  to  know  all  the 
facts  of  each  number,  to  ten,  perfectly.  This  means  that 
they  hare  been  bo  taught  these  facts,  that  the  recalling  is 
entii-ely  automatic,  and  that  whenever  any  combination  or 
separation  is  demanded  either  by  the  presentation  of  ob- 
jects or  by  means  of  language,  the  result  comes  instantly 
into  the  conscionsness. 

The  teaching  is  always  objectiTe,  and  the  two  lessons 
transcribed  in  this  Section  will  illustrate  the  manner  of 
presenting  a  new  number  and  the  means  used  to  render  in- 
teresting, one  with  which  the  pupils  are  already  familiar. 

That  little  children,  five  and  six  yearfi  of  age,  should  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  four  fundamental  operations  of 
Arithmetic,  and  learn  to  use  them  with  eiich  facility  that 
they  will  go  from  one  to  another  without  the  slightest 
besitatioii  or  the  least  trace  of  confuflicn,  seems  almost 
marvellous  to  those  who  were  "brought  up"  on  ''Mental 
Arithmetic."  Such  were  first  taught  the  addition  tables, 
then  those  in  subtraction-  afterward  the  multiplication 
tables,  and  last  the  division;  the  learning  of  each  being  a 
dreaded  and  painful  proceeding.  Then,  having  survived 
this,  the  unhappy  pupils  of  such  teaching  knew  nothing 
;he  principles,  or  even  the  processes;  and  were  indeed 
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fortunate  if  they  possessed  sufficient  memory  to  enable 
them  to  dispenae  with  the  countiDg  of  the  fingers  when 
any  calculation  was  called  for. 

Nor  are  the  points  mentioned,  the  only  ones  in  which  the 
new  way  of  teaching  is  an  improTement  upon  the  old,  for 
now  the  children  will,  if  properly  trained  and  carefully  let 
alone,  discorer  all  the  facts  of  a  number  for  themselTes, 
leaving  it  only  neceaaary  for  the  teacher  to  impart  the 
language. 

TECHNICAL    WRITING. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  given  in  the  Primary  schools  of 
Qnincy  is  in  technical  writing^the  making  of  what  is  there 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "  Parker  t." 

This  training  is  a  trifle  peculiar.  It  begins  with  the  care- 
ful making  of  this  one  letter— taken  as  the  foundation  form 
—and  continues,  with  two  lessons  a  day,  upon  this  letter, 
and  no  other,  until  each  child  caji  make  it  perfectly,  when 
he  is  immediately  given  the  letter  next  in  order  *  without 
regai'd  to  the  progress  of  the  other  pupils  in  the  class. 

Seemingly  still  more  peculiar,  is  the  fact  that  the  children 
gain  instead  of  losing  interest  in  the  work,  ae  the  weeks  go 
by.  One  secret  of  this  persistency  is,  that  being  led  to  dis- 
cover for  tkeTiiselves  what  is  wrong  in  their  fs,  the  little  ones 
learn  to  study  the  letter,  and  soon  become  expert  critics, 
both  of  their  own  work  and  of  that  of  others. 

While  the  ideal  is  growing  slowly  in  the  mind,  the  skill  of 
hand  is  also  increasing,  and  the  pupils  are  gaining  steadily 
in  abiLity  to  repi-oduce  the  letter  correctly.  The  four,  six,  or 
even  nine  months  spent  in  acquiriAg  an  adequate  concept 
of  this  fundamental  form  and  the  power  to  make  it,  to- 
gether with  the  custom  of  doing  the  thing  better  every  time 
it  is  done,  is  proved  to  be  time  wisely  spent.  Kin  owing  how 
to  make  f,  means  knowing  how  to  make  five  sixths  of  all 


•  See  page  78  of  "  Notea  of  Talks  on  Teaching," 
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tte  email  letters,  -while  the  value  of  improvement  ^s  a  Jiabit^ 
cannot  be  estimated. 

Several  devices  are  used  to  aid  the  little  ones  in  tlieir 
first  learning  to  write;  such  as  making  the  forms  of  the 
letters  in  the  air ;  tracing  the  letters,  and  writing  -mith  the 
teacher,  line  by  line;  but  the  best  device  of  all,  and  unfor- 
tunately the  one  which  they  are  the  least  likely  to  have 
^ven  them,  is  a  teacher  whose  handwriting  can  be  taken 
for  a  model. 

SPELLING    OR    WRITING. 

As  in  after-life,  spelling  means— with  few  exceptions — the 
writing  of  words  and  sentences,  it  follows  that  teaching 
pupils  to  spell,  consists  in  training  them  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  script  forma  of  words  and  sentences,  and  includes 
capitalization  and  punctuation. 

The  children  can  hardly  be  put  into  possession  of  this 
means  of  esrpression  too  early;  for  the  sooner  this  is  ac- 
CX>mpliEhed  the  sooner  writing  (or  spelling)  can  sink  into  the 
automatic,  leaving  the  pupik  fi*ee  to  expend  their  mental 
energy  upon  other  and  more  important  things.  Besides, 
beiu'^  roainly  a  matter  of  imitation ,  and  in  a  great  degree 
mechanical,  the  training  may  be  commenced  the  first  day 
the  children  enter  school  and  completed  in  a  few  years. 

The  work  begins  with  the  careful  copying  of  tlie  first 
words  the  pupils  leam  to  read ;  and  this  befng  one  of  the 
best  means  of  fixing  the  forms  of  words  in  the  mind,  it  be- 
tiomee  thus  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  reading.  Indeed,  the 
two,  writing  (or  spelling)  and  reading,  cannot  bo  separated, 
for  the  Uttleones  wi-ite  onTy  what  they  have  read,  and  then 
read  what  they  have  written.  Then  too,  in  spelling  as  in 
reading,  the  sentence  should  be  reached  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  i.e.,  to  gain  the  stimulus  of  the 
thought. 

As  forms  impress  themselves  upon  the  mind  very  bIqwIy, 
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many  repetitions  being  required  to  fls  tbem,  the  first  yt»r 
is  devoted  entirely  to  copying,  and  in  this  the  children  are 
trained  to  be  absolutely  accurate.  The  work  is  accom- 
plished in  two  ways.  First,  the  pupils  are  taught  in  regular 
lessons,  given  once  a  day  by  the  teacher.  Second,  they  re- 
ceive a  great  deal  of  training — in  the  fonn  of  copying  with- 
out assistance— done  as  Busy -Work.  As  it  requires  some 
skill  to  manage  paper*  and  lead-pencil,  these  are  not  given 
to  the  children  until  the  very  last  of  the  year,  the  time  pre- 
vious to  this,  being  divided  about  equally  between  black- 
board and  slate  work. 

The  two  special  requisites  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are 
skill  in  the  technic,  and  skill  in  training  little  children.  In 
other  words,  she  should  herself  be  able  to  write  beautifully 
on  the  blackboard,  and  possess  the  power  to  train  her  pupils 
in  the  habits  of  attention,  accuracy,  and  industry. 

In  the  teaching  of  spelling  there  are  two  Medo-Persian 
laws  for  the  teacher.  First,  erase  aUi  wrong  forms  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Second,  never  allow  any  carelesB 
work, 

DRAWING. 

As,  in  the  course  of  the  first  year's  work  in  school,  the 
foimdation  of  all  scientific  knowledge  is  laid;  so  the  begin- 
ning of  art  education  is  also  made  during  the  primary  year. 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a  department  of  this  work  which  is 
not  taken  up  in  some  simple  elementary  fashion  in  this 
grade. 

The  illustrative  work — the  beginning  of  pictorial  art — ^is  a 
notable  feature  of  the  Primary  Schools  of  Quiney,  and  one 
in  which  the  pupils  take  the  greatest  dehght.  This  is 
given  aa  Busy-Work,  and  may  be  either  general  or  applied 
to  a  particular  study ;  for  instance,  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems in  Number.    Another  form  of  Busy-Work  belonging  to 
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this  branch  is  the  making  of  designs  with  objects:  blocks, 
toothpicks,  bits  of  paper,  leaves,  beans,  etc.,  the  designe 
being  afterward  copied  upon  ths  slates.  The  commence- 
ment of  copyiDg  from  the  flat  is  also  made  at  this  time, 
the  chiLdreii  being  occasionally  set  to  copy  the  teacher's 
drawLngs  of  snch  objects  and  animals  as  are  most  com- 
monly iatt'odneed  by  the  little  ones  into  their  illustrative 
work.  The  pupils  are  trained  too,  to  draw  from  the  ob- 
jects themselves,  care  being  taken  to  call  upon  them  to 
draw  only  such  things  as  are  bounded  by  simple  lines. 

The  stated  lessons  in  the  technic  of  Drawing  are  given 
every  day,  and  last  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes ;  but  these 
form  only  a  small  part  of  the  work  done  in  tliis  most  practi- 
cal of  studies  during  the  pi-imary  year.  From  the  very 
first  the  children  are  constantly  being  given— either  on 
blackboard  or  elate — opportunities  for  this  second  means 
of  expression:  besides,  it  is  the  best  of  Busy-Work,  The 
love  of  creating,  and  the  desire  that  they  have  to  tell 
their  thoughts  in  this  graphic  way,  make  draiving  always 
a  deli^'ht  to  the  pupils;  while  the  change  from  slate  and 
pencil  to  blackboard  and  crayon  suffices  in  the  way  of 
variety,  and  prevents  the  small  artists  from  becoming  tired. 
Yet  this  work  done  under  the  guise  of  play,  and  considered 
aa  a  pleasure,  is  work  nevertheless,  nnd  a«-complishf^3  certain 
results,  \ia. :  first,  the  training  of  the  hand  in  execution 
and  of  the  eye  in  observation  ;  s^econd,  Bkill  in  ejtprefiiiion  ; 
an*]  third,  the  exercise  of  the  creative  faculty. 

Such  is  the  obvious  outcome  of  the  practice  of  leading 
little  chfldren  to  draw  anything  and  everything  they  have 
ever  seen,  before  they  are  old  enough  to  know  the  theory  or 
■understand  the  principles  of  the  art.  Beginning  when  they 
are  still  in  the  unconscious  stage  of  growth,  while  the  ciiti- 
cal  faculties  are  yet  undeveloped,  they  work  undaunted  by 
any  fear  of  criticism,  and  entirely  unhindered  by  doubts  as 
*^  their  capacity  to  do  whatever  they  will.    The  conditions 
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most  favorable  to  success  being  tbue  secured  to  tbem,  they 
draw  witb  a  strong  eiacerity,  a  pure  realism  that  is  in  itself 
a  power  5  and  there  is  nothing  whxcli  they  will  not  attempt 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  fi'om  the  drawing  of  a 
derrick  to  the  invention  of  a  design,  from  the  copying  of  a 
picture  to  the  illustration  of  a  song  or  story. 

If  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  after-life  were  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered,  it  is  quite  po^ble  that  this  very 
faith  in  themselves,  this  confidence  in  their  own  ahihty, 
might  prove  to  be  the  most  important  of  all  the  results  ob- 
tained. 


CONCRETE    EXPRESSION.— MODELLING    IN    CLAY. 

The  most  perfect  of  all  forma  of  expression  is  expresaion 
in  the  concrete,  and,  as  that  term  m  commonly  used,  it  is  the 
most  practical  also. 

When  to  these  two  considerations  is  added  a  third,  still 
more  significant,  viz. :  the  accepted  fact  that  little  children 
have  an  intense  desire  to  express  their  thought  in  things 
rather  than  words;  that  they  love  to  do,  better  than  to  talk 
(unfortunately  a  preference  soon  outgrown),  it  would  seem 
to  be  something  of  a  mistake,  that  the  concrete  has  been  60 
utterly  ignored  in  the  scheme  of  commonHsehool  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  only  since  the  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  idea 
into  this  country  that  the  youngest  pupils  have  been  allowed 
to  do  anything  in  the  schooh'oom,  but  dog- ear  books,  and  get 
into  mischief ;  or  are  given  any  chance  to  express  their 
thoughts  except  in  words.  Even  now,  Primary  schools  in 
which  the  Httle  on^  are  afforded  frequent  opportunities  to 
build,  mould,  model,  or  make  in  any  fashion,  are  angelic  for 
rarity,  being  few  and  far  between. 

The  rising  clamor  for  Industrial  Education,  and  the  found- 
ing of  schools  for  Manual  Labor,  would  seem  to  indicate  -  if 
"Coming   events   cast   their   shadows   before" — that   the 
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pupils  of  tbe  future  shall  make,  instead  of  memoriaing ; 
sball  act,  as  well  as  tolk ;  in  brief,  Bhal!  be  tauglit  to  do. 

It  is,  after  all,  only  a  part  of  the  lesson  given  tbe  world 
long  ago  by  the  Great  Teachpr.  When  it  shall  have  been 
learned,  tbe  children  of  men  will  do  away  with  *'  vain  repeti- 
tions,'' shall  no  longer  think  to  be  heard  for  their  "much 
speakinf^,"  and  shcUl  be  trained  to  do  the  will  of  their 
Father  which  is  in  heaven, 

[The  lesson  in  "Clay  Modelling,"  photographed  in  this 
Section,  was  selected  more  for  the  moral  it  chanced  to  em- 
body, than  because  it  can  be  considered  a  type  of  what  such 
"  ouid  be.    Indeed  it  is  open  to  criticism,  because 
the  law  of  unconscious  beginnings.] 


CHAPTER   II. 

A  FIEST  LESSON  m  NUMBER. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSQH.— First  To  teacli  the  use  of  the 
terms  wore  and  less. 

Second,  To  teach  fclie  numher  two. 

PREPARAT/O/it  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— First  Devising  how 
to  lead  the  children  to  use  the  two  new  terms  understand' 
ingly,  and  readily. 

Second.  Arranging  the  details  of  the  lesson, 

PREPJIRATWH  MADE  BY  THE  PUP/LS.-Whfxte^QT  they  have 
learned  at  any  time,  and  in  any  way,  concerning  the  limita- 
tion of  ohjects  by  ones.  AJso  all  the  ability  to  attend  to  the 
work  in.  hand,  that  they  possess. 

PLAf/  OF  THE  LESSOfi/.— Begin  by  leading  the  cliildi'en  to 
think  of,  and  then  to  say  more,  by  taking  an  indefinite 
nrnnber  of  blocks,  and  adding  more  blocks  to  the  pile  my- 
self and  having  them  do  the  same.  Then  by  taking  bloeks 
from  the  pile,  teach  them  to  use  the  word  less.  Next  put 
back  in  the  drawer  all  of  the  blocks  but  five,  and  let  three 
pupils  each  take  away  one  block.  Have  the  class  tell  me 
how  many  remain.  Now  ask,  if  they  should  make  the  two 
less  one,  how  many  would  be  left?  Follow  this  expression 
of  the  idea,  by  the  phrase  itself,— two  less  one,  is  one,— and 
have  different  children  repeat  it  several  times.  Next  ask 
for  the  ones  in  two,  and  lead  the  class  to  eee  that  two  ones 
are  two.  After  they  have  gone  over  these,  till  they  are  in 
a  degree  familiar  with  the  processes,  show— two  less  two,^ 
and  close  by  teaching  "in  two  are  two  ones." 


I 
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THE  LESSON. 

The  teacher  stands  at  the  head  of  the  number  table,  with 
four  pupils  on  each  side,  and  two  at  the  end  opposite  her. 
She  gathers  ten  or  twelve  blocks  out  of  the  deep  drawer  at 
the  side  of  the  table,  and  puts  them  in  a  heap  at  the  head, 
the  fhOdren  helping- 
Then  she  points  to  the  blocks,  and  asks,  "What  hare  I 
here?" 

"  A  pile  oi  blocks  1"  is  the  chorus. 

**  Suppose  that  I  wanted  to  make  it  larger,  what  should  I 
do?' 

A  boy  answers,  "  You'd  have  to  put  more  on." 

"Very  well;"  taking  five  or  six  fi'om  the  drawer,  and 
adding  them  tfO  the  pile.  "Is  the  pile  as  large  as  it  was 
beforef 

Pu pas  (together) :  "It's larger," 
I" Why,  Alice?" 
*  "  Because  you  put  on  some  more  blocks." 

"  Dannie,  you  may  put  on  the  pile  what  I  give  you;"  and 
the  teacher  hands  him  one  block.  He  lays  it  on  the  heap. 
"  Now  i.s  the  pile  as  large  as  before?" 

CJhildren,  all  at  once:  "  Larger  I" 

"Who  made  it  larger?" 

"  Dannie  1" 

''How?" 

•'He  put  on  one  more  blnck." 

"Alice,  put  this  on,"  handing  her  a  block.  "Henry,  this 
one.— Ernest,  here's  one  for  you, — Lillie,  add  one.— Bridget 
take  one  and  put  it  on.— Edgar  put  on  one. — Madge  add 
hers, — Bertha,  here's  one  for  you  to  place  on  the  pile,— and 
Uarcia^  you  may  put  one  on.  Now  Alice,  what  did  you 
do?" 

"  I  put  on  one  more  block." 

"  Emest  teU  us  what  you  did?'^ 
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"I  put  on  one  more," 

"lillie." 

' '  I  put  on  one  more. " 

"Bridget." 

"I  put  on  one  more." 

"  Children,  what  did  Edgar  do?" 

"  He  put  on  one  more." 

'•And  Madge?" 

"She  put  on  one  more." 

*' Bertha." 

"She  put  on  one  more." 

"AndMarcia?" 

*'She  put  on  one  more." 

By  tliis  time  the  heap  is  quite  a  sizable  one,  and  the 
teacher  asks,  **  Is  the  pile  as  lat^  as  it  was  hefoi-e?" 

Class  in  concert;  ' '  Larger !" 

Next  the  teacher  takes  a  handful  away — an  indefinite 
number — and  inquires,  "Now  is  the  pile  as  large  as  it  was? 
Henry." 

"No,  it's  littler." 

' '  Some  one  else  tell  me.    Marcia." 

''It  is  smaller." 

' '  That's  better.    Edgar. " 

"It  isn't  as  big."  * 

' '  Why  isn't  it  as  large?    Lillie. " 

"You  took  some  away." 

"Yes,  I  took  some  away,  and  that  made  the  pHe— 
children—" 

' '  A  little  smaller  I"    "  Not  so  big  1" 

"  I  like  to  say  Zess.  Now,  Alice  may  take  off  one  block. 
Is  tbe  pile  as  large?" 

Pupils:  "No,  it  is  less r 

"How  much  less?" 

"Onelessr 

"Dannie,  you  may  make  the  pile  one  less.— Bertha  miike 
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it  one  less. — ^LfUie  make  it  one  less.— Bridget  raake  the  pile 
one  less. —Ernest  naake  the  pile  one  lese. — Madge  make  it 
oneleea" 

The  teacher  puts  away  in  the  drawer,  all  the  blocks  hut 
five.  ''Now  my  pile  is  very  small,  and  Dannie  may  make 
it  one  less.— Hemy  make  it  one  less. — Edgar  may  make  it 
one  leas.— How  many  have  I  left  in  the  pile?" 

Children  (together):  "Only  two." 

"  If  I  should  make  the  two  less  one,  how  m.any  should  I 
have  left?" 

Chorus:  "One I" 

"Who  would  like  to  take  thehlocks;  show  and  tell  me 
the  Btory— two  lees  one,  is  one?    Madge," 

Madge  places  the  two  blocks  in  front  of  her,  on  the  table, 
then  picks  up  one,  holds  it  for  an  instant,  as  if  uncertain 
what  to  do  with  it,  for  the  drawer  is  on  the  other  side; 
finally  she  slips  the  hand  holding  the  b^ock,  imder  the 
table  out  of  sight,  and  says,  "Two  less  one,  is  one." 

"  EJdgartake  the  blocks  and  tell  the  story." 

EJdgar  is  in  such  haste,  that  he  puts  one  block  under  the 
table,  the  first  thing,  and  rattles  off,  "  Two  less  one  is  one," 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,  I  didn't  see  any  two,''  remarks 
the  teacher. 

9o  Edgar  places  both  blocks  on  the  table,  and  eays,  look- 
ing at  them,  "Two—"  picking  up  one,  and  putting  it  un- 
der the  table — "  less  one,  is—"  looldng  at  the  block  left— 
*'one." 

"Very  well  done;  give  Alice  the  blocks,  and  we  will 
hear  her  story." 

Alice  goes  through  the  same  perfoiTnance,  being  careful 
to  indicate  with  the  blocks  each  step  of  the  process. 
Bertha,  Ernest,  and  Marcia  are  successively  called  upon  to 
do  the  same  thing,  and  do  it  in  the  same  way,   e^ccept 

^»at  Marcia  puts  the  block  she  takes  away,  behind  her, 
L  of  under  the  table. 
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Then  the  teacher  gives  each  child  two  blocks,  and  says, 
"Show  me  one  block  in  your  right  hand. — Show  me  one  in 
your  left.— One  block  in  the  right  hand,  and  one  block  in 
the  left  hand.    How  many  ones  have  you?" 

Pupils  (aU  at  once)  ■  "Two  ones t" 

'*  Put  them  side  by  side  closely,  just  as  if  they  had  grown 
together,  and  what  have  you  now!" 

"Twol" 

"Two  what?" 

"Two  blocks." 

"How  did  you  get  them,  LilKe?" 

"I  had  two  ones,  £tnd  I  put  them  tight  together,  and  that 
made  two." 

"Bridget  show  me  two  ones."  Bridget  holds  up  a  block 
in  each  hand.  "Henry  show  me  two  blocks."  Henry 
holding  up  a  block  in  each  hand,  carelessly  brings  them 
together.  The  children  raise  their  hands  instantly. 
"What  is  the  trouble,  Alice?" 

"That  is  two  ones  he  is  showing  you. " 

Henry  looks  surprised,  and  the  teacher  says,  "Madge 
show  him  two." 

Madge  puts  her  blocks  on  the  table  side  by  side,  places 
them  exactly  even,  then  grasping  them  tightly  in  one  hand, 
holds  them  up,  and  says,  "  Two." 

"Edgar  show  me  two,— Bertha  show  me  two  ones.— tiillie 
show  me  two  less  one,  is  one.— Ernest  show  me  two  ones. — 
Marcia  show  me  two. " 

The  teacher  takes  a  box  of  horse-chestnuts  from  the 
drawer,  and  gives  two  to  each  member  of  the  class. 

"Dannie  show  two  less  one,  is  one. — Madge  show  me 
two."  The  httle  giri  has  a  great  time  trying  to  hold  the 
slippery  things  close  together,  but  accomplishes  it  after 
several  trials,  and  holds  them  up  tightly  gripped,  in  her 
chubby  fist. 

"  Bridget  show  me  two  ones. — ^loUie,  two  less  one,  is  one. — 
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Henry,  two;"  he  is  careful  to  get  Ma  objects  close  together 
this  time. 

The  teacher  holde  out  her  horse-cheRtnut  box,  Emd  the 
children  drop  into  it  their  two.  Then  she  says  briskly, 
"  How  many  blocks  have  I  now?" 

'*  TwoT*  ifi  the  chorus. 

"  If  I  make  two  less  two," —  putting  the  two  blocks  on  the 
table,  and  then  putting  them  behind  her,— "how  many 
shaUIhaveleftr 

'^Nothing  I" 

"Alice,  show,  and  tell  me  the  story  of  two  less  two,  is 
nothing. — Bertha  the  same.— Marcia  show  me  two  blocks; 
now  take  tbem  apart,  and  tell  me  how  many  ones  you 
find," 

"Two." 

"Two  what?" 

"Two  ones." 

"Who  wants  to  show  me  that  story  1— Ernest." 

The  boy  holda  up  his  two  blocks  clasped  together  in  one 
band,  then  takes  them— one  in  each  hand,  and  says,  "Two, 
makes  two  on^." 

"Yes,"  agrees  the  teacher.  "You  haven't  asked  me  to 
tell  a  story  \  would  you  like  to  have  me?" 

**  Yes'm !"  Ls  the  eager  response. 

She  plao©9  her  blocks  evenly  side  by  side,  on  the  table, 
looks  at  them,  and  says,  'In  two  Eire"— separating  tlwMii 
deftly— "two  ones.  Who  else  wants  to  tell  the  story? 
Bridget." 

The  girl  imitates  perfectly,  both  phrase  and  action  of  the 
teacher. 

"Henry;"— he  does  the  same.  Then  Edgar,  Ernest,  and 
Madge  are  called  upon  to  tell  and  show  the  story. 

When  that  has  been  done,  the  teacher  says,  "You  may 

to  your  seats,  and  draw  a  picture  of  a  house,  for  me ; 

forget  the  windows,  nor  the  chimney,  for  I  shall 
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want  a  fire  some  of  these  cold  days.  Then  put  a  fence 
around  the  front  yard,  and  those  who  know  how^  may 
make  a  picture  of  a  bird-bouse  too.  I  think  that  would  he 
very  pretty." 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  expert  leading  of  the  children  fo  thitik  the  thought 
back  of  a  new  expression,  and  thus  teaching  the  expression 
itself,  is  the  first  point  worthy  of  note,  in  this  lesson  in 
number.  The  second  is,  that  while  the  New  Education  has 
no  place  in  its  scheme  of  work,  for  the  drudgery  of  the 
weary  drilling,  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  old 
school  exercises,  still  by  means  of  repeated  impressions — 
repetitions  ivithout  monotony — the  children  are  being 
taught,  and  all  the  time  being  taught  far  more  effectually, 
than  ever  before. 


ANOTHER  LESSON  IN  NUMBER. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  i£550;^.— Principally,  to  train  the  chHdren 
to  acciu-ate  and  rapid  Number  Work.  Beside  this,  to  teach 
them  the  number  four, — ^its  separations,  and  combinations. 

PREPARATION  MADE  Bf  THE  TEACHER.— First.  Deciding  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  work,  i.e.:  what  the  pupils  shall 
do,  and  when  they  shall  do  it. 

Second.  Practicing  the  making  up  of  problems  and  the 
manipulation  of  the  blocks. 

Third.  Familiarizing  herself  anew  with  the  combinations 
and  separations  of  the  number. 

PREPARATtOH  MADE  BT  THE  PUPiLS.^Ml  of  the  Number 
Work  they  have  done  previous  to  this  lesson,  and  all  their 
ability  to  see  and  think,  clearly  and  quickly. 

PLAM  OF  THE  lESSOf/.—Have  first  a  brief  review  exercise- 
not  over  a  minute  long— in  the  rapid  recognition  of  numbers 
from  one  tojfive.    Next,  go  through  the  multiplications  and 
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divisions  in  four^  with  the  blocks,  myself,  and  have  the 
cliUdreii  tell  what  has  been  done.  Then  let  them  take  the 
blocks  and  make  their  own  oombinations.  After  this,  give 
the  pupils  five  or  six  problems  to  start  them  ^vell,  and 
then  let  them  make  a  few.  If  now  the  class  seems  to  he 
ready  tor  five,  close  the  lesson  by  sending  four  children  to 
stand  by  the  window,  and  having  the  class  tell  how  many 
are  there;  then  send  another,  and  say  that  perhaps  we  will 
tsiketkat  numlK  rnext  time.  Test  the  pupils  still  further 
in  four,  by  giving  them  illustrative  work  in  that  number, 
to  do  on  the  blackboard,  as  Busy -Work,  for  the  eucceeding 


period. 


^mL 


WHAT  THERE  IS  IN  4. 

TO  are  four  I's.  Four  I'g  are  4. 


In  4  there  are  two  3 'a.  Two  3's  are  4. 

In  4  there  is  one  3  and  1  over.  One  3  and  1  are  4, 

In  4  there  is  one  4,  One  4  is  4. 

1+1+1+1  =  4.  4-4  =  0. 

2+1  +  1  =  4.     ,  4-3  =  1. 

3+1  ==4.  4-2=2. 

1+2+1=4.  4-1=3. 

1+1+2^4. 

g+3  =  4.       " -—  — 

1+3  =  4. 

TOT!  LESSON". 

The  teacher  and  children  are  gathered  aroimd  the  num- 
ber table,  upon  which  is  a  variety  of  objects,  several  of 
each.  The  teacher  picks  up  a  couple  of  objects,  and  asks 
briskly,—  , 

"What  have  I  here?" 

Pupils:  "Two  balls." 

'•What  here?" 

'*  Four  horse-€hestnuta." 
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"What  now?" 

"  Three  pencila." 

*'Andnowr 

'•Throe  buttons," 

"  How  many  ones?" 

"Three." 

"Show  me  as  many  fingers  as  I  show  you  beads."  The 
children  each  hold  up  four  fingers. 

"Touch  as  many  eyes  as  I  show  you  balls."  The  little 
ones  laugt  as  they  put  their  fingers  on  both  their  eyes, 

"  Hop  as  many  times  as  I  show  you  marbles."  They  hop 
once. 

*' Say  your  name  as  many  times  as  I  shovr  you  cards." 
Here  arises  quite  a  Babel  of  voices,  as  each  pupil  pro- 
nounces bis  own  name  three  times. 

"Tell  me  what  I  have  in  my  hand ;"  opening  it,  and  dis- 
closing a  button,  a  marble,  and  a  horse-chestnut. 

"Three  things." 

"  That's  nice  I    How  many  now?"  adding  a  spool. 

"Four  things." 
•     "  Eight.     What  do  you  know  about  four;  anything?" 

**  Yes'm,  all  about  it,"  declares  the  class. 

"Do  you!  I  am  going  to  see."  The  teacher  takes  four 
blocks,  and  puts  them  on  the  table  side  by  side,  and  close 
together.  "I  shall  split  these  apart,  and  I  want  you  to 
watch  and  tell  me  how  many  ones  I  get. "  With  a  quick, 
dexterous  movement  to  right  and  left,  she  separates  the 
blocks,  and  leaves  them  standing  at  equal  distances  apart. 

After  a  glance  at  them,  the  children  chorus  "  Four," 
Bending  them  into  a  compact  row  with  a  sudden  push  of 
her  hands,  she  asks,  "  What  have  I  done?" 

"Put  ihe  ones  together." 

"And  made-" 

"  Four  I" 
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"Alice  may  tell  the  story." 

"  Four  ones  ar©  four. " 

*'Yea.  I  ara  going  to  work  very  rapidly;  keep  your 
eyea  open,  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me  what  I  do,  as  soon  as 
I  do  it."  With  a  single  motion  of  each  hand,  the  teacher 
divides  the  row  of  blocks  in  two  groups.  "Dannie,  what 
did  I  Bhow  youf" 

"There are  two  twos  in  four." 

With  a  push  she  sends  the  blocks  all  together  again  ^  and 
calls,  "Henry?"  » 

"Two  twos  are  four." 

Again  she  separates  them,  three  in  one  group,  and  one  in 
the  other.     "Ernest." 

**lii  four  there  is  on©  three,  and  on©  over.'* 

She  shoves  them  toge  ther.     ' '  Edgar. " 

"  Three  and  one  are  four." 
•  Catching  up  all  four  as  they  stand,  she  holds  them  before 
the  class  and  says,  "  How  many,  Bertie  f* 

** There  is  one  four  in  four." 

SfcUl  holding  them,  the  teacher  announces,  *'  You  may  all 
take,  Bomany,  blocks." 

The  pupils  go  to  the  drawer,  and  help  themselves.  One 
very  short  boy,  coming  among  the  last  to  get  his  four,  finds 
that  the  nearest  having  been  taken,  there  is  only  one 
within  arm's  length.    Immediately  the  teacher  suggests,— 

"If  you  see  a  little  boy  who  can't  reach,  you  might  be 
kind  to  him,  and  help  him," 

Forthwith,  every  child  in  the  cJass  HMdccs  a  rush  for  the 
drawer,  and  the  little  fellow  has  his  arms  full  of  blocks, 
before  he  has  time  to  see  what  it  all  means. 

"That's  nice,"  comments  the  teacher,  smiling  at  their 
sudden  attack  of  helpfulness;  "but  he  doesn't  want  all 
there  are.    Now,  each  make  a  story  for  me," 

'^e  children  fall  busily  to  work  arranging  their  blocks, 
3h  being  done,  witii  a  last  look  at  the  grouping,  as  if  to 
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be  Bure  that  it  is  just  what  they  want,  they  raise  their 
hands,  to  signify  that  they  are  ready. 

"Bridget!"  calls  the  teacher. 

The  little  maid's  blocks  are  separated  evenly,  one  from 
the  other,  and  her  story  is, — "One,  and  one,  and  one,  and 
one,  are  four;"  touching  each  block  as  she  says  "one,"  and 
then  pushing  them  together,  to  make  the  four. 

"  That's  good.    Madge,  what  have  you  to  tell  us?" 

She  has  three  blocks  standing  together,  and  one  by  itself. 
Now,  sliding  the  three  and  one  into  a  Bingle  group,  she 
says,  "  Three  and  one  are  four." 

"  LiUie,  your  story," 

Her  blocks  are  in  one  close  bunch,  which  she  picte  up, 
and  puts  behind  her,  saying,  as  she  does  so,  "  Four  less 
four  are  nothing." 

"Alice  show  us  what  she  thought  of." 

This  child  has  two  groups  of  blocks,  two  in  each;  of  these 
she  makes  one,  and  affirms,  '*  Two  and  two  are  four." 

' '  Can  you  tell  me  that  story  another  way !" 

"Two  twos  are  four." 

"  Ernest,  what  have  you  to  say?" 

His  are  all  together,  and  he  now  takes  two,  puts  them 
under  the  table,  and  says,  "  Four  less  two  are  two." 

"  Bertha,  your  story." 

The  girl  takes  one  from  her  four  blocks,  which  stand 
close  together,  and  puts  it  out  of  sight,  and  declares,  * '  Four 
less  one  IB  three." 

"  Edgar,  tell  what  you  have  done?" 

His  blocks  are  arranged  thus: — one  then  two,  then  one, 
and  he  points  to  each  in  turn  saying,  "One  and  two  and 
one  are — "  bringing  them  into  one  group — "four." 

"  M<tve  your  blocks  as  I  asked  you  to  yesterday." 

The  child  puts  the  one  against  the  two,  and  says, 
"  Three,"  then  shoves  the  three  up  to  the  last  one,  and  says, 
•'four." 


I 

I 

I 
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"  I'd  like  to  have  you  all  do  that  way,  whenever  you  put 
your  blocks  together."  * 

*'  Marcia,  let  us  loiow  what  you  have  to  say?" 

The  child  has  her  four  iu  one  group,  and  now  catches  up 
three,  puts  them  hehind  her,  and  declares  glibly,  "Four 
less  three  is  one." 

** Dannie,  have  you  anything  new?" 

**  Yes'm."  Moving  his  blocks  as  he  speaks,  *'  Two,— three, 
—four." 

*'  Henry,  yours  is  like  some  others." 

"  Tell  it  then." 

Henry— pushing  his  blocks  together  bo  as  to  make  his 
words  true,  "  One,— two^— four,'* 

"Nice  children,"  approves  the  teacher;  "I  don't  know 
that  I  could  tell  any  better  stories  if  I  sbould  try,  so  I'll 
think  up  another  kind.  Hold  your  eyelids  down  and  listen, 
I  had  two  slate  pencils,  then  Madge  gave  me  one  yesterday, 
and  Henry  gave  me  one  to-day:  how  many  have  I  in 
aU?" 

The  children  open  their  eyes,  and  fling  up  their  hands, 
the  instant  the  teacher  finishes  the  statement  of  her 
problem. 

"Marcia." 

"You  have  four  slate-pencils." 

*'  Four  little  girls  went  to  Boston,  one  day,  and  two  Httle 
girls  went  home  again;  how  many  were  left  in  Boston? 
Bertha."  

"Two  little  girls." 


*ThE9  ifl  a  way  of  droppldg^  out  tb&  objectionable  and,  tor  wbea  the  children 
have  once  learned  alt  tJbe  cooablnatioaa  in  a  numbei*,  they  are  taught  to  name 
only  the  results. 

tThe  children  often  chaaf^e  the  arrangement  of  their  blocks  during  thle 
.tion,  if  the  "story"  they  have  selected  U  told,  in  order  to  get  a  new 
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"I  had  three  good  atories  from  the  girls  of  my  number 
class,  and  one  good  storj  from  the  boys;  how  many  good 
stories  did  I  have  from  all,  Hemyl" 

**  Four  good  stories," 

"  Annie  gathered  four  roses  from  her  rose  tree,  and  gave 
three  of  fchem  to  a  poor  little  aick  girl ;  how  many  had  Bhe 
left,  Lilher' 

"One  rose." 

"I  made  molasses  candy  the  other  day,  and  gave  my 
little  brother  four  Bticke.  He  gave  one  stick  to  one  of  his 
playmates,  and  one  to  another ;  how  many  did  he  have  left 
for  himself,  Bridget?" 

"Two  sticks." 

"Hands  under  the  table!  Stand  up  straight  I  Take  a 
long  deep  breath  through  the  nose !— No w  another  I— A  hoy 
went  fishing;  for  a  longtime  he  didn't  get  even  a  nibble. 
Then  the  fish  began  to  bite,  and  he  caught  four,  but  the  laat 
one  got  off  the  hook,  and  swam  away,  and  afterward  one 
slipped  through  a  hole  in  the  basket,  and  was  lost;  how 
many  fish  did  he  have  when  he  got  home?    Ernest." 

"Two." 

"  How  many  cents  must  you  have  to  buy  two  two-cent 
apples?    Lillie." 

**  Four  cents." 

'  •  Good  girl  I    Who  has  a  story  all  ready  to  tell?   Dannie." 

"Mr.  F.  had  three  horses,  and  he  bought  one  more;  how 
many  did  behave  then?" 

The  children  raise  their  hands,  and  Daxmie  calls  upon 
Edgar,  who  answers,  "  Four  horses." 

"Dannie  may  go  and  stand  by  the  window,"  decides  the 
teacher,  "  and  Edgar  shall  give  us  the  next  story," 

"I  bought  four  figs,  and  eat  them  all  up,  then  how  many 
figs  did  I  have  left?"  Looking  aroimd  upon  the  upraised 
hands,  he  selects  Bertha,  who  says,  "  No  figs." 

"You  meant  cif«  them  all,"  criticises  the  teacher. 
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may  go  and  staad  beside  Dannie,  and  Bertha  shall  be  the 
story-toUer." 

''I  had  one  white  kitty,"  said  the  little  girl,  ''and  three 
black-amd-white  kitties;  how  many  kitties  did  I  have?" 
She  looks  over  the  eager  group  gravely,  as  if  the  matter  of 
selection  was  a  serious  one,  and  finally  calls  upon  Alice. 

Alice:  **  Four  kitties." 

At  a  gesture  of  the  teacher  Bertha  joins  the  two  beside 
the  window,  and  Alice  puts  her  problem. 

"I  brought  my  teacher  three  white  roses,  and  one  red 
Tose;  how  many  roses  did  I  give  my  teacher?"  Then  she 
Ghooses  Marcia,  who  says,  "Four  roses;"  and  Alice  takes 
her  place  beside  Bertha. 

"How  miiny  children  are  standing  by  the  window, 
class?*' 

AH  together:  "Poiu-I" 

**Marcia,  you  may  go  over  there  too,  then  there  will 
be—'* 

The  group  wait  tiU  she  gets  to  the  window,  and  then 
answer,  ''Fivel" 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  nice,  if  your  new  lesson  to-morrow  was 
five?' 

Spirited  choma :  "Yes'ra!"  > 

"Very  well,  I'll  talk  about  four  and  one,"  pausing  sig- 
nificantly, and  the  pupils  add  both  the  numbers  and  the 
word  she  waits  for— **  Five.*'  "Now  you  may  go  to  the 
board,  and  each  of  you  make  me  a  picture  about  four, 
while  I  am  hearing  Tommy's  class  read." 

This  announcement  is  received  with  great  delight  by  the 
children,  who  are  never  happier  than  when  given  black- 
board space,  and  crayon,  and  left  ** fancy  free,"  to  draw 
•whatever  they  will. 

The  stories  illustrated  by  these  youthfid  artists  are  here 
"JEL,  together  with  a  few  specimens  of  tJieir  work. 
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THE  STOHY — ILLUSTRATED  BY  NOS.   1   AND  2. 

Mr.  W.  had  four  pieces  of  granite  in  his  stone  yard.  A 
man  came  witli  a  team  and  took  two  pieces  away ;  how- 
many  did  be  leave? 

THE  STOBY— ILLUBTEATED  BT  NO.  3. 

A  man  had  four  cows  in  hia  barn,  he  took  one  cow  out  to 
drink;  how  many  were  left  in  the  bam? 

THE  STORY— ILLUSTRATED  BY  NO.   4. 

There  were  fcfur  pigs  in  a  pen,  and  two  jumped  out ;  how 
many  were  left? 

t  TKE  STORY—ILLUSTRATED  BY  NO.   5. 

I  had  foiu"  chickeiiB  in  a  coop,  and  two  of  them  got  out; 
how  many  were  left  in  the  coop? 

Notes  and  Comments. 

Wental  activity  is  as  much  a  necessity  and  a  delight  to 
children,  as  phyacal  activity,  and  teai:hers  should  possess 
the  art  to  ^ide  and  control  the  force,  that  is  constantly 
being  generated  in  their  pupils.  When  the  oiass  of  edu- 
cators have  acquired  this  skill,  the  celerity  and  certainty  of 
mental  grasp  here  shown  by  little  child i*-d,  will  no  longer 
be  a  remarkable  thing,  neither  will  a  lessoE  like  the  preced- 
ing,—combining  intense  intelloftiial  effort,  with  the  emotion 
of  pleasure,- be  any  more  a  matter  of  note  and  comment. 
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TECHNICAL  WRITING. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSON. —Primarily. —"^o  train  the  eye  to 
see,  and  the  band  to  make  the  letter  i. 

Secondarily.— To  form  tte  habit  of  working  carefully, 
neatly,  and  steadily. 

PREPAHATfON  MADE  BY  THE  rf4C//£fl.—IhVecf.— Considerable 
practice  in  drawing  horizontal  lines,  and  in  making  the  let- 
ter i  on  the  blackboard. 

Indirect— AM  that  she  knows  of  the  letter,  herself,  which 
enables  her  to  detect  instantly,  the  most  faulty  letters  of 
each  slateful  of  I's;  and  all  her  experience  in  teaching 
writing,  which  gives  her  the  power  to  examine  rapidly,  and 
correctly. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  Pt/PILS.— Whatever  ability  they 
possess  to  see,  and  reproduce  form. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON.— First  Have  the  slates  cleaned. 

Second.  Have  the  class  take  the  proper  position. 

Third,  Have  the  children  draw  two  lines  sind  write  i  in 
the  air,  three  times. 

Fourth,  Have  them  writ©  on  their  slates. 

Fifth.  Pass  up  and  down  the  aisles,  and  help  the  pupils. 

Sixth.  Examine  and  mark  the  slates. 

Seventh.  Have  the  children  show  their  marks. 

Eighth.  Have  the  girls  put  their  slates  down,  and  then 
have  the  boys  put  down  theirs. 

Ninth.  Give  the  class  a  few  gymnastic  exercises  to  rest 
them. 
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A   GENERAL    EXERCISE. 

It  is  five  minutes  of  two,  and  tlie  teaclier  says,  "  Can  you 
think?" 
*'*  Yes'm !"  "  Yes'in !"  is  the  lusty  chorus. 

"  Vei'y  well;  let  me  sec  you  look  as  if  you  were  ready  to 
think,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  to  think  ahout." 

A  general  straightening  process  ensues,  with  most  excel- 
lent results.  At  the  end,  the  teacher  conimandB,—"  Think 
of  something  that  has — wheels." 

All  the  thildren  ai'e  eager  to  tell  what  they  have  in  mind, 
and  they  name  a  wagon,  a  cart,  a  wheelbarrow,  a  dei-rick, 
a  baby-carriage,  a  bicycle,  a  chaise,  a  tip  cart,  a  velocipede, 
an  engine;  and  one  boy  shows  a  comprehensive  mind,  by 
declaring  that  "A  mill  ha«  wheels." 

•'  Yes:  tell  me  what  has  feet." 

First  comes,  "I  have  feet;"  then  "  A  man  has  feet," 

*'  A  baby  has  feet." 

"A  dog  has  feet." 

"Acathnafeet," 

"A  rat  has  feet." 

"Afoxkusfeet." 

"A  cow  has  feet."  _^  ^  

"A  horse  has  feet."  ^ 

*'  A  donkey  has  feet," 

"A  sheep  has  feet," 

"  A  spider  has  feet." 

"A  goose  ha.s  feet." 

"  A  moeqmto  has  feet." 

"A  bug  has  feet." 

*'A  duck  has  feet." 

"  A  goose  has  feet. " 

"I  want  something  that  I  haven t  heard  of  before.     I 
i  like  the  same  thing  twice,"  comments  the  teacher, 
hen  haa  feet." 
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•*  A  worm  has  feet." 

"A  worm  hasn't  feet,"  contradicts  another. 

"Are  you  Bure?"  inquii-oa  the  toiieher. 

**I  don't  think  so,"  auywei-s  the  boy. 

"Wouldn't  it  have  been  better^  and  moro  polite  besides, 
to  hare  said  that  at  firetf* 

''Yes'm." 

"Suppose  you  tell  Bertha  so,  and  tell  it  as  a  gentleman 
would." 

The  chfld  thus  gently  reproved^  rises,  turns  toward  the 
little  girl,  who  said  "  a  wonn  has  feet, "  and  repeats  mildly, 
**  I  don't  think  a  worm  has  feet." 

Fiilly  half  the  hands  go  up  at  this,  and  a  smaD  and  very 
eager  boy  speaks  out  impetuously,— "I Ve  seen  'em." 

"Horace  thinks  ho  has  seen  tliem"  looking  at  the  cor- 
rected pupil  as  she  pronounces  her  emphatic  "them." 
"  Children  I'd  like  to  have  you  tell  me  to-morrow,  whether 
worms  really  have  feet  or  not.    How  will  you  find  outv" 

"  Get  a  worm  and  look  at  it." 

"  Yes.    Take  out  yom'  slates  and  slate-cloths." 

THE  WTUTINQ    LESSON. 

The  training  girl  now  goes  briskly  up  and  down  the 
aisles,  with  a  bottlo  of  water,  dropping  a  little  on  each  slate 
as  Bho  paascH.  Then  follows  a  great  rubbing^  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  middle  of  the  slates. 

"How  about  the  comers?"  suggests  the  teacher.  "I  like 
clean  corners." 

The  httle  washers  now  flourish  their  cloths  in  the 
comers. 

"  I  like  quiet  elates  too.  When  you  are  done,"  directs  the 
teacher,  "put  your  hands  on  your  head,  and  then  I  shall 
know  that  your  slate  is  nice  and  clean ;  that  is  just  like  tell- 
ing me  that  you  are  ready  for  sometliing  else.  Almost 
everybody  is.     That  boy  isn't,    I  see  a  little  girl  who  knows 
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what  to  do.  Tlafl  is  a  good  clnfls  that  I  have !  Everybody 
with  kinds  on  tiie  head,  and  everybody  with  a  nice  clean 
slatel" 

"Now,"  passing  dowTi  the  aisle  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
room,  •*  jou  may  all  turn  and  face  me.  Put  two  feet  on 
the  floor,  lean  against  the  desk,  and  sit  as  tall  as  you  can. 
Everybody  put  up  the  hand  that  is  ne:st  to  the  clock,  you 
know  what  that  is  called." 

Chorus :  "  Tlie  right  hand  t" 

"Yea:  hold  out  that  finger"— showing  her  forefinger— 
"toward  the  clock.  This  is  my  finger,  tbis  crayon,"  touch- 
ing it  as  she  speakB.  "  My  finger  is  whiter  than  yours,  I 
want  you  to  do  with  your  finger,  what  I  do  with  mine. "  She 
draws  a  line,     * '  ^Vhat  ia  that,  children  f 

"Aline!" 

"  Do  again  with  your  finger,  what  I  do  with  mine.  What 
have  we  mtide  this  timei" 

"Aline!" 

"How  many  lines  have  we  drawn?" 

"Two!" 

"Sec  now,  what  I  do  with  my  crayon  finger.  I  begin  at 
the  ln>ttom  line,  and  I  move  the  crayon  aa  if  I  were  going 
to  move  it  up  to  the  picture,  and  when  I  get  to  the  top  line, 
I  draw  it  back  to  the  bottom,  and  move  it  up  apjain  to  the 
top  line,  then  I  make  this  dot.  See  if  you  can  do  it. 
First,  let  nie  see  all  the  anns  straight,  and  pointing  toward 
the  clock.    Are  you  ready?" 

"Yee'm." 

"  Very  well ;  begin  at  the  bottom  line  with  me,*  and  go 
up  to  the  top  line ;  now  back  to  the  bottom  hne,  and  now 
up  to  the  top  again.  All  make  the  dot,  hero.  Let  us  make 
another.    Ready!    Begin;  all  go  up,  aU  down,  all  up  again; 

llAt." 

'  The  cLMreu  write  jn  the  air,  as  Uie  teapber  writ«8  oa  tUts  Lio«rd. 
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"Onco  more.  Straight  arms;  point  toward  the  clock, 
and  evei"yone  work  with  me.  Begin!  np, — down, — up, — 
dot.  That's  good;  see  now  if  you  can  do  it  as  well  on  your 
slates.  I  think  you  can.  Be  sure  to  keep  between  the  two 
lines  and  make  nice  dots ;  don'fc  put  great  balls  on  the  heads 
of  your  fs."* 

The  pupils  at  once,  eet  to  work  buaily,  and  the  teacher 
and  trainer  pass  around  among  the  little  writers,  examining, 
directing  and  assisting.  All  effort  is  praised,  no  matter  how 
crude  the  I'esult,  while  no  careless  work  is  accepted.  If 
any  such  is  met  with  by  the  teacher,  her  wet  sponge  cleara 
the  slate,  and  her  calm  reprimand,  "I  cannot  have  such 
work;  let  me  fiee  something  better  when  I  come  again," 
mortifies,  without  angering  the  child,  and  he  falls  to 
writing,  this  time  with  more  care  and  pains. 

Finding  in  the  course  of  her  rounds,  a  email  urchin  idly 
gating  into  vacancy,  as  if  he  w^ere  not  intereBted  in  the  writ- 
ing,'sho  picks  up  his  pencil,  and  says,  "Call  this  that  you  are 
going  to  make,  your  little  boy,  and  play  that  you  have  told 
him  he  is  to  stay  in  the  street, ^see !"  slowly  making  the 
letter;  "ho  goes  up,  and  down,  and  then  up  again,  but  he 
mustn't  go  over  this  fence  into  the  field,  must  he?" 

"No'ml" 

"  Here  is  a  little  bird  that  has  come  to  see  hioi,"  maldng 
the  dot. 

The  chOd  now  takes  his  pencil,  and  goes  eagerly  to  work, 
as  if  he  saw  something  attractive  in  the  making  of  the  let- 
ter*. 

To  a  girl  in  the  next  seat,  whose  rows  of  e's  are  irregular, 
the  teacher  Bays,  "Tour  little  boys  are  not  good  soldiers; 
they  don't  stand  in  straight  lines,  do  they?" 


•  The  slateH  are  all  ruled  on  one  aid«,  with  a  fll«  or  some  otJjcr  sharp  instru- 
ment, the  spaces  boiug^  three  eighths  of  on  Inch,  and  the  sots  of  lines  one  Inch 
apart.  Thijj  Kpaeing  !h  for  beginnurs;  the  next  slate  will  have  the  gpaoes  only 
Qoe  fourth  of  <ui  iuuh^ 
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"  Tyfjt's  send  them  off"  wiping  them  out,— " and  then  you 
shall  make  some  more  for  mo,  to  march  one  just  behind 
the  other.'' 

Panning  by  another  pupil,  who  sat  near  enough  to  have 
heard  the  talk,  the  teacher  says,  "  I  see  two  or  throe  httle 
boys  on  your  slate,  that  I  do  not  hke,  because  thoy  have 
^Vi'ei  over  the  fej:ice;  we  can't  keep  such  naughty  childi-en," 
— erasing  them,  "  and  there  a.re  some  crowding  c;ich  other, 
send  thorn  away  too.  I  hoj»e  you  will  have  a  slate  full  of 
good  boy«  when  I  come  again." 

When  fieven  of  the  ten  minutes  given  to  this  exercise  have 
expired^  the  teacher  coimnencos  to  mark  the  slates.  Upon 
Ciiich  she  makes  some  comment,  often  mentioning  a  defect 
or  error  in  the  woi^k,  hut  never  finding  more  than  one  fault 
with  the  name  slate,  and  always  praising  a  little,  if  she  can 
passibhf  do  so. 

To  each  of  the  most  careful  workers  she  says,  "You  have 
ta-ied  so  hartl,  that  I  must  make  a  little  picture  for  you,"  and 
sketches  swiftly,  w^ith  her  crayon,  a  fltig.  Upon  the  other 
slat<.?s,  she  makes  carefully,  yet  quickly  the  capital  O* 

The  marking  is  for  effort  only,  and  not  for  j^tformance, 
so  all  the  writers  get  some  kind  of  a  mark,  except  those  who 
have  smeaixsl  slates.  These  she  refus^p  absolutely  to  cxam- 
ino,  saying,  "I  cajanot  look  at  any  slate  that  is  not  clo;iii." 
Something  in.  her  way  of  criHcising  imspircs  the  childi-en  to 
work,  even  more  earnestly,  after  she  marlcB  their  slates, 
and  they  still  write  on,  till  tlie  teacher  having  finished  hor 
ezamination  takes  her  place  in  front  and  says, — 

" Let  me  see  all  the  slates." 

The  pupils  i*ai6e  them,  with  both  hands,  high  over  their 

*Th!d  is  a  capital  tetter  that  tho  children  havo  hod  occasiaD  to  mako  when 
copjlng,  and  this  opportunity  for  deepening  the  irapreasion  of  its  farm,  al- 
readv  made,  Is  taken  advantage  of,  by  the  sagacious  and  experienced  toacher 
pve&  the  lesson. 
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heads,  and  hold  them  there.  Two  only  out  of  the  seventy- 
eight  have  no  mark. 

"I  am  sorry  to  know  that  two  of  my  children  are  not 
neat,  is  the  te^Ttchcr's  observation  regarding  this,  and  the  un- 
clean slates  are  slowly  and  sadly  lowered,  and  hidden  away 
inside  the  desks  of  their  uncomfortable  owners. 

"  I  am  going  to  let  the  little  girls  put  their  slates  down, 
and  the  little  boys  keep  theii-s  up,  and  keep  their  ears  open, 
and  listen  if  they  can  hear  any  noise.— That  was  pretty 
weU,"  as  the  small  women  lower  their  slates  carefully  to 
the  desks  and  only  one  knocks  the  comer. 

*' Now  the  hoys  try  to  do  it  more  quietly."  The  little 
men  are  especially  anxious  to  accomplish  this,  and  do 
manage  it  by  great  effort. 

"I  behevo  it  was," decides  the  teacher.  "Now  when 
this  hell  strikes,  what  are  you  to  do?" 

"  Fold  the  hands !"  is  the  answering  chorus. 

"  Yes,  and  I  want  to  see  every  one  doing  it." 

When  all  are  in  place,  she  says  abruptly^— "The  smartest 
one  wdl  be  the  first  to— stand  1" 

The  quick-witted  ones  are  on  their  feet  like  a  flash,  and 
the  slow  ones  foUow  after. 

**  See  who  will  bo  the  first  to—"  every  one  by  this  time  is 
lifitening,  intent,  alert ;  "sit !"  They  are  down  on  the  instant. 
"Who  will  be  the  last  to  put  the  hands  on — "  the  hands 
are  all  ready  to  bo  placed;  "the  head."  The  arms  are 
framing  the  smiling  faces  almost  before  she  has  uttered  the 
final  word. 

"Hands  behind!"  is  the  next  command,  at  once  obeyed. 

"  Hands  in  the  lap  I"  the  small  members  are  shifted  from 
back  to  front,  with  lightning-like  rapidity. 

"  Hands  folded  I"  Then,  almost  before  they  have  caught  a 
breath,  the  teacher  trolls  out, 


"  'All  dressed  In  gray,  a  Uttle  mouai, 
Haa  mode  lier  bume  within  my  houae;" 
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and  the  children  chime  in  merrily,  and  sing  till  tlioy  are 
restpil,  anil  i-eady  for  the  next  bit  of  work,  their  wise  and 
skilful  teacher  shall  Bot  before  thorn. 

Notes   and   Comments. 

The  powor  which  technif^al  training  gives  a  teacher,  can 
hardly  be  overvalued.  Take  this  matter  of  chirog^aphy 
alone.  Mark  the  gi-asp  of  the  subject,  which  the  teacher 
has,  and  observe  Avhat  she  can  accomplish  by  ita  means. 
Where  nn  imtraiued  instructor  would  need  time  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  slates,  and  then  find  the  work  requiiing 
care  and  pains,  this  expert  detects  what  is  wrong,  at  a 
glance;  sees  in  an  instant  the  difficulty,  and  knows  jnst 
how  to  set  about  correcting  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  PosBOssing 
not  only  the  knowledge  in  her  mind,  and  the  practised  eye, 
but  the  skilful  band  as  well,  it  follows  that  her  pupils  must 
of  necessit  >me  good  winters,  because  they  will  never 

b£  t  correct  forme  set  before  them. 


CHAPTER   IT. 

A  FIRST  LESSON  IN  SPELLING.— THE  WORD. 

Bordering  the  four  \valls  of  the  schoolroom,  in  which 
this  lesson  is  given,  are  lowH3ut  blackboards,  commp;  -withjii 
a  Tittlo  over  two  feet  of  the  floor.  Eunning  the  whole 
length  of  one  of  the  long  sides  of  the  room,  these  boards 
are  divided,  by  rod-painted  lines,  into  slates,  about  sixteen 
inches  ivide  by  twenty  inches  high.  Across  the  top  of 
these,  are  two  blue  lines  for  the  name^  etc.,  and  at  regular 
intervals— perhaps  two  inches  apart— down  the  red  side- 
lines of  each  slate,  are  blue  beginnings  of  Mnes,  to  aid  the 
pupila  in  spacing,  when  they  draw  their  lines  for  writing. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSOHl.— To  teach  the  children  to  spcO, 
i,e.  copy,  the  word  marble. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  TfjiCZ/fff. —Thinking  out  the  de- 
vice, and  practising  the  writing  of  the  word,  between  lines. 

PREPARAT/OH  MADE  BY  THE  PUP/LS.— Their  ability  to  repro- 
duce forms,  and  their  skill  in  handling  the  crayon, 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON.  ^Flay  that  the  crayon  is  a  little 
boy,  running  aroand  in  a  narrow  yard— the  space  between 
the  lines— and  then  tell  the  story  of  his  wanderings,  with 
tongue  and  crayon,  having  the  children  follow  every  move. 

JIffjW.— Watch  carefully  to  see  that  they  keep  together,  as 
we  go  on,  and  that  each  pupU  forms  the  letters  properly. 

THE  LESSON, 

The  children  have  just  come  in  from  recess,  and  the 
teacher  standing  in  front  of  the  playful  little  people,  an- 
nounces quietly, — 
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"I  don't  know  what  I  shall  say  ta  the  last  one,  but  I  do 
know  whnt  I  shall  eay  to  those  who  fold  their  hands  first." 

Every  one  prtsont  seems  to  consider  this  rcirnark  as  per- 
sonal, and  all  tho  hands  are  folded  in  short  order ;  where- 
upon the  teacher  smiling  down  at  them,  continues, — 

"I  shall  say  that  they  are  my  very  hest  children,  and 
that  I  cannot  help  !o\Tng  them,  when  they  ai"0  so  good. 
Now  I'd  like  something ;  let  me  sec  who  will  \m  ready  to 
give  it  to  me  first:  a  sentence,  with  this  word  in  it,— what. 
Wifhe." 

"  What  is  the  little  hoy  doinf??" 

"  Good:  tell  me  something  about,  — where;— Nellie." 

"Where  are  the  birds?" 

"Tea.    IM  like  a  sentence  with  this  in  it, — have.     Coha." 

"Have  you  a  hat?" 

"To  be  sure.  Here  is  something  harder;  tell  me  a  story 
about,— thatj  and  let  this  word  come  with  it/' writing  on 
the  board,  giVZ;  "Walter." 

"That  ifi  a  large  girl." 

**That  is  a  smart  boy,"  comments  tho  teacher.  "Some 
one  teU  me  something  that  can  do  this, — writing  the  word, 
/If ;??/).     "Susie." 

**  Children  can  jump." 

"Yes,— Fred." 

"  A  horse  can  jump." 

* '  Sometliing  now  that  can, "— writing,  /top.     * '  Lula. " 
^     *' Girls  can  hop." 

^\ think  they  can.    Neddy. " 

"  A  hoppergrass  can  hop." 

The  class  laugh,  and  the  teacher  says,  "What  does  be 
mean^  children?" 

*'  A  grasshopper  can  hop  I" 

"  That's  better.    Wby  can  a  grasshopper  hop?"— abruptly 

turning  to  the  board  and  sketching— almost  in  the  twink- 

;  of  an  eye— the  insect  under  discussion,  saying  as  she 
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does  BO,  "  Hevc  is  b^s  head, — I'll  put  in  his  eyes;  here  is  his 
body,  and  now  I  am  drawing  his  jacket  or  coat, — and  here 
are  his—" 

"Legs!"  chorus  the  lookers  on, 

"Now,  who  can  tell  me  why  he  can  hop?    Arthur." 

"  I  think  it's  because  he's  got  such  long  legs." 

"  You  mean  because  he  }ms  long  legs.  What  do  you  say, 
Bertie!" 

•'I  think  eo  too." 

' '  Do  you  suppose  that  you  could  hop  as  weU  as  he  does, 
if  your  legs  were  long,  too?" 

^'Yes'ml"    "Yea^mf 

"Well,  perhaps ;  I  am  going  to  ask  those  who  sit  up  very 
straight,  to  tell  me  what  I  am  doing  now."  She  sketches 
rapidly,  beginning  at  the  lower  part,  for  the  purpose  of 
puzzling  the  little  watchers,  but  in  a  moment  they  call 
out,— 

' '  A  rocking-chair  I" 

"Now  what?"  and  she  draws  again. 

**  A  bird-cage !"  is  the  eager  cry. 

"Yes,— Now." 

Before  anything  but  the  spout  is  finished,  the  children 
shout, — "  A  pump  1 "    "A  pump  1 " 

"Oh,  I  can't  do  anything  with  you,"  is  the  teacher's 
laughing  declaration,  "You  know  too  much!  I  am  going 
to  put  you  to  work.  The  babies  pass  to  the  block-table, 
and  bmld  anything  they  like,  but  they  must  be  kind  to  each 
other,  and  very  still.  The  second  row,  sort  the  colored 
strips  of  paper  that  Miss  D."  (the  trainer)  "will  give  them; 
put  all  of  the  same  color  together,  and  let  me  see  whose 
papers  will  look  the  most  orderly.  The  third  row  may  go 
to  the  front  blackboard,  and  trace  the  words  they  find 
there;  I'd  like  to  have  the  foui-th  row  draw  a  railroad  train 
of  three  cars,  and  an  engine;  and  the  fifth  group  come  with 
me  to  the  blackboard  slates." 
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Arrived  thOT©,  the  pupils  arrange  themselves,  each  oppo 
site  a  slatR,  with  their  backs  to  the  board. 

"Facet*'  calls  out  the  teacher,  and  they  turn,  "  Take  the 
crayon  I"  Each  picks  up  his  crayon,  and  stands  ready  to 
pierform  the  next  command,  which  is,  "Place  it  on  the 
upper  bhio  mark  at  the  left,  look  at  the  upper  blue  mark  at 
the  right,  and  draw!"  The  teacher  having  taken  her  posi- 
tion about  mithvay  of  the  board,  draws  her  hne  higher  up, 
and  works  with  the  children  as  eho  dictates. 

The  line  is  made,  not  quite  straight,  nor  perfectly  hori- 
zontal, but  stiE,  well  done  for  such  young  drawers. 

"  Place  the  crayon  on  the  second  bhie  mark  at  the  left  of 
your  fliate,"  says  the  teacher,  after  an  instant's  pause  to 
allow  each  to  mspect  his  work,  "look  at  the  second  blue 
mark  at  the  right,— draw  I"  the  second  line  is  made,  and 
they  are  ready  to  wiite. 

"  Let  us  each  play  that  our  crayon  is  a  little  boy  who  has 
come  out  to  take  a  mn  in  this"— indicating  the  space  be- 
tween the  hues — "long  narrow  yard;  let  us  see  what  he 
will  do.  Mrat,  he  stai-ts  just  here,  at  the  lower  side"— put- 
ting her  crayon  on  the  bottom  line,  near  the  left  edge,  and 
waiting  until  aU  of  the  children  have  done  the  same, — "and 
walks  up  to  the  fence," — moving  her  crayon  upward— the 
pupQs  watching  closely,  and  imitating  hw  movement  to  the 
best  of  their  abihty,  "then  turns  around,  and  walks  to  the 
lower  side  of  the  yard,  and  touches  the  fence" — making 
thus  the  first  turn  of  m — "then  ho  walks  back  to  the  upper 
fentse,  turns  around  juat  as  he  did  before,  and  goes  to  the 
lower  fence,  walks  back  again  to  the  upper  fence,  turns 
around  onoc  more,  and  comes  to  the  lower  one  and 
tuma 

"Next  he  starts  and  runs  along  this  way" — making  the 
first  line  of  the  a — 'Hhen  he  walks  back  in  just  the  same 
path  he  came,  for  a  Kttle,  until  he  gets  in  a  huny,  when  he 
runs  toward  the  lower  fence,  then  around  this  way  to  the 
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upper  fence,  and  -walks  back  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  yard," 
— the  a  is  made. 

"Now  he  starts  again  to  ran,  and  he  runs  up  so  fast  that 
he  gets  out  of  the  yard,  so  ho  has  to  climb  over  the  fence  to 
get  in  again.  Harry,  your  boy  went  too  far  away.  Juet 
here,  we  will  jjlay  that  he  sees  a  sqiiin-el  Bcampering  along 
on  the  lower  fence,  and  ho  jumps  down  and  runs  after  the 
sqiiirrel;  but  when  he  gets  here" — at  the  lower  lino,  com- 
pleting the  letter  r — "that  cunning  little  animal  was  up  at 
the  top  of  a  tree  I 

"So  up  the  boy  goes  after  it,  and  now  comes  a  great 
chase,— down  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  across  the  yard 
and  back  again  up  on  the  fence,  to  get  to  the  next  tree  [b], 
and  up  that,  and  down  the  other  side  of  it,  over  to  the 
lower  fence  [1],  and  back  to  the  upper.  Edith,  your  httle 
boy  hasn't  gone  far  enough.  Then  the  equirrel  turned 
around  and  i-an  with  the  boy  after  it,  back  to  the  lower 
fence,  and  just  as  the  boy  was  going  to  put  his  hand  upon 
it  the  squirrel  ran  into  a  hole  in  the  gi'ound,  up  here," 
— ^touching  the  top  line,  [e.]  "Now  when  this  little  boy 
came  to  look  back  upon  the  tracks  he  had  left,  he  found  that 
they  made  a  word ;  what  word,  children?" 
*' Marble!" 

"I  think  that  was  it.  Wasn't  that  odd?  All  place  the 
crayon  again,— drawl  place  again,— drawl  Now  I  want 
you  to  keep  on  taking  that  boy  out  to  chase  that  squirrel, 
till  I  am.  ready  to  hear  you  read.  Be  very  careful  about 
where  he  goes,  and  see  that  he  does  the  same  things  he  did 
before,  every  time,  and  when  he  gets  to  the  fence  he  sure 

^K       that  he  touches  it.    Pretty  soon  I'll  come  to  see  how  his 

^^H       tracks  look." 

I  one 


Notes  and  Comments. 

Mark  the  wisdom  of  this  teacher,  in  thus  leading  the  little 
ones,  by  a  bit  of  childlike  imagining,  to  take  pleasure  in 


I 


I 


I 
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their  first  cojiying  of  words,  and  to  work  away  gltidly,  and 
untiringly,  ;it  what  would  otherwise  l>e  a  weariBomo  task. 

Concerted  action,  nnder  the  watchful  eye  of  an  expert^ 
has  great  advantages  iri  the  way  of  economy  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  and  in  tho  matter  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  But  if  the  interest  of  the  children  is  not 
entirely  enlisted  in  the  work  bemg  done,  concerted  action 
becomes  a  most  potent  means  of  training  in  carelessness 
and  inattention. 

ANOTHER  LESSON  IN  SPELLING.-THE  SEN- 
TENCE, 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSON. -Ho  teach  tho  chddren  to  spell 
— i.e.,  copy— the  sentence,— "Wliose  cat  have  you?" 

PKKPAKATION  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER. 

Oeneral.— First.  AU  tho  abihty  she  liei-self  had  gained  to 
reproduce  form ;— in  this  case, — to  write. 
Second.  All  the  power  she  possessed  to   train 
others,  to  reproduce  form. 

Special. — Writing  on  the  blackboard  the  sentence  to  be 
copied. 

PREPAHATWN  MADE  Br  THE  PUPtLS.~M\  the  trahiing  they 
have  hitherto  received  in  copying,  and  m  the  habits  of  at- 
tention, accuracy,  and  perseverance. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON.— First.  Have  the  cbildren  write  in 
the  air,  aU  the  new  words,  and  any  others  in  the  sentence 
which  are  not  well  known. 

Second.  Have  them  copy  the  sentence  on  their  slates. 

Third.  Examine  their  slatea,  underline  the  most  poorly 
written  words,  and  erase  any  that  aro  miaspelled- 

Fourth.  Mark  the  slates  for  effort. 

THE  LESSOIT. 

he  afternoon  session  is  about  to  begin.    On  the  black- 
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boaird  at  the  right  side  of  the  room,  beautifully  written— at 
noontime — between  lines,  is  the  sentencej—"  Whose  ^,t 
have  you?" 

When  the  gong  strikes,  the  teacher  Bays,  "  Tiike  out  your 
slates."  Then  the  trainer  passes  around  with  the  water  for 
cleaning  them.  As  soon  as  she  has  supphod  one  row,  the 
teacher  beginB,  and  the  children  join  in  and  sing, — 

"  TMb  {a  the  way  we  rub  our  slates, 
Eab  our  elates,  rub  our  slates; 
This  is  the  way  we  rub  our  slates, 
To  make  them  nice  and  clean;'* 


moving  their  elate-cloths  in  concert  with  the  music. 

When  it  is  time  for  all  to  have  finished,  the  teacher  take^ 
her  stand  at  the  writing  blackboard,  and  as  the  singers  reach 
the  end  of  the  stanza,  she  says, — 

"Who  is  the  first  one  to  put  his  hands — on  the  crown  i 
his  head?" 

Slates  are  hastily  laid  down,  cloths  tucked  into  the  desks, 
and  the  busy  Httle  hands  placed  high  out  of  mischief,  while 
the  teacher  mentally  notes  her  slow  or  inattentive  pupils. 

"I  think  I  should  not  like  to  be  always  behind  the 
others  in  doing  anything.  Such  little  folks  do  not  grow 
up  to  be  smart  men  and  women,"  is  her  next  observation, 
levelled  at  the  aforesaid  few.  Each  unready  child  colors, 
and  hastens  to  imitate  the  rest  of  the  class. 

"  AU  show  me  both  hands."  They  are  flung  up  instantly. 
"Both  hands  in  your  lap."  They  drop  promptly  into  the 
designated  place.  *' Facet  Look  at  the  sentence l"  is  the 
next  demand.  "  Who  will  read  it  to  me?"  The  hands  are 
all  up.     "Charley." 

He  reads  indifferently, — "Whose  cat  have  you?" 

"  I  think  some  one  can  read  it  better  than  that, — John." 

"Whoso  cat  have  youf  inquiringly. 

**  Very  well;  now  we  will  write  it  in  the  air,    Baise  your 


I 
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right  hand,  pomt  with  the  first  finger,  and  -we  will  begin- 
where?'' 

Class  in  concert:  "At  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Mack- 
board,  on  the  bottom  line." 

The  teaeher  here  puts  her  right  forefinger  within  an  inch 
of  the  beginning  of  the  first  letter,  on  the  boai-d,  and  the 
pupiLs  all  p.tint  toward  the  same  spot. 

"Up I"  directs  the  teacher,  moving  her  finger  over  the 
first  curve  of  the  W, 

"Above  the  line,"  adds  one  of  the  children,  meaning  the 
line  for  the  small  letters. 

"Around,"  says  the  teacher,  and  all  the  hands  moTO  on 
together  in  the  air,  while  she  continues,  "down  to  the 
bottom  line— up  again,  as  high  as  before,— down  to  the 
bottom,^np,  not  as  high  as  the  other  lines.  Now  we  take 
our  fingei-s  off,  to  be  ready  for  the  Jiext  letter." 

"Begin  at  the  bottom  hne,  close  to  the  last  we  made,  go 
away  up  high,— turn  to  the  left,— come  down  to  the  bottom 
lino, — go  up  to  the  top  line, — down  to  the  bottom  line, 
—up  to  the  top  line, — now  around  and  make  an  egg  with 
ono  end  on  the  top  lino  and  one  on  the  bottom  line, — 
out  to  the  right,  up  a  little  above  the  line,  back  with  a 
curve  around  toward  the  left  touching  the  bottom  line,^ 
back  again  in  the  same  line  a  little  way,  then  up  to  the  top 
line,  turn  to  the  left,  around  down  to  the  bottom^  up  to  the 
top.    Wliat  have  we  i^Titten?"  inquires  the  teacher. 

Cliorus:  "Whose!" 

"What is  the  next  word?" 

*'Cat!  we  know  how  to  write  that." 

**  I  think  you  do,"  assents  the  teacher;  "  what  next?" 

**  Have;  we  know  that,  too." 

"Then  what  comes?" 

"  You,"  pronomico  the  pupils. 

"We  haven't  had  that  many  times,"  asserts  the  teacher, 
►  we  will  write  it  with  our  fingers.    Tell  me  where  to  be- 
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Childi-en  in  concert :  "  Begin  on  the  bottom  line," 

"All  point  your  fingers  there,"  directs  the  teacher,  "and 
WG  will  start  together.  Ecadyl  Up, — down,  -up, — down, 
— away  below  the  bottom  line, — turn  to  the  left, — come 
back  and  cross  on  the  bottom  lino,— up  to  the  top  line,— 
around — and  make  an  egg  with  one  end  on  the  top  line  and 
one  on  the  bottom, — now  we  go  out  a  little  way,— down,— 
up, — down  and  up.  Then  what  do  we  put  heref"  pointing 
to  the  sign  of  interrogation, 

*'  A  question  mark,"  declares  the  class. 

"  Yes;  take  your  pencils  and  write." 

Evidently  the  httle  ones  are  fond  of  this  exercise^  for 
they  catch  up  their  pencils  and  go  to  work,  as  if  bo  copy 
were  play,  and  play  in  which  they  took  the  greatest  delight. 

While  the  pupils  are  copying,  the  teacher  spends  her  time 
in  walking  up  and  down  the  aisles,  examining,  and  criticis- 
ing the  work.  She  inspects  each  slate  at  a  glance,  and 
draws  a  line  under  the  most  poorly  written  word.  The 
child  immediately  erases  this,  and  rewrites  it  more  care- 
fully. 

Her  criticisms  are  peculiar  in  some  respects.  First,  she 
never  caUs  attention  to  a  mistake, — lest  an  impreesion  of 
the  wrong  form  should  be  made, — and  second,  a  few  of  her 
most  eflfoctive  com.mente  are  made  with  her  sponge.  Occa- 
sionally she  says,  '*I  think  you  didn't  try  very  hard  just 
then;"  or— "Here  is  a  beautifully  written  word,  but  I  don't 
like  that  one  as  weU ;"  or— ''How  much  better  you  write  to- 
day than  yesterday,  but  you  need  to  tip  (slant)  those  Unos 
over  ahttlo  more  to  the  right;"  and  once,  finding  a  slate 
with  careless  work  upon  it,  she  wastes  neither  word  nor 
look,  but  Dweeps  her  wet  sponge  across  the  whole,  and 
passes  on  to  the  next,  leaving  the  offender  more  humiliated 
by  this  swift,  passionless  punishment,  than  he  would  have 
been  by  half  an  hour*s  angry  scolding. 

When  she  finds  that  they  have  Mled  to  copy  accurately, 
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in  other  words,  when  they  have  misspelled,  she  quickly 
wipes  out  the  wrong  form  with  her  sponge,  and  remarks, 
*'  You  didn't  see  right  that  time,  put  on  your  spectacles  and 
Iwk  again." 

Occasionally  a  pupil  seems  to  find  it  difficult  to  write  well 
with  the  copy  bo  fiar  away,  and  for  him,  she  places  the  sen- 
tencc  on  his  slate. 

All  tMs  critical  work  is  done  with  a  celerity  and  cer- 
tainty, which  only  years  of  training  and  experience  could 
give;  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all,  is  the 
fact  that  this  teacher  kiiowa  just  the  ivork  that  each  child 
has  pi-eviously  done,  and  hence  is  able  to  judge  as  to  the  im- 
provement made  at  every  lesson,  and  the  effort  put  forth 
by  each  pupil. 

Thifl  day  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  ehe  walks  up  the  aisles, 
gives  one  swift  glance  at  each  slate  in  passing,  and  makes 
with  her  crayon,  either  one,  two,  or  three  short  perpendicu- 
lar marks.  "V\Tiat  this  means  the  writers  do  not  know, 
until  after  they  have  bcld  their  slates  up  high  to  be  looked 
at.  Then  phe  announces,  "  All  those  who  have  three  marks 
on  tlieir  elates,  tried  the  hardest,  and  they  are  my  best  chil- 
dren. Put  the  slates  down  quietly:"  they  are  softly 
lowered  to  the  desks  by  theii'  gratified  owners. 

"Those  who  had  two  marks,"  continues  the  teacher, 
"tried,  but  not  quite  bo  hard  as  they  might  have  done,  nor 
as  hard  as  they  will  try  to-morrow,  I  hope.  Put  those 
slates  down  without  any  noise."  There  is  another  set  of 
smiliug  faces. 

"All  those  who  had  one  mark,  are  my  children  too,  but 
they  didn't  work  very  hard,  and  so  I  could  only  give  them 
that.  You  may  take  your  slates  down  just  as  still  as  you 
can,  and  do  better  in  writing  next  time."  This  exordium 
is  received  in  good  part  by  the  last  set  of  little  people, 
who  look  half-ashamed,  half  sorry,  at  her  words  of  disap- 
ral. 
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Notes  and  Comments. 

The  fact  that  the  children  have  in  this  lesson  learned  to 
spell,  capitalize,  and  punctuate  the  sentence  given,  is  of 
small  importance  coiiipared  with  the  other  fact,  that  they 
have,  in  the  course  of  so  doing,  received  most  valuable 
training  in  the  habit  of  accurate  seeing.  The  first  has,  it  is 
true,  an  intellectual  and  practical  value,  but  the  last  has  a 
moral  force,,  since  to  see  things  yz<«^  as  they  are,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  truth ;  and  because  of  the  lack  of  training  in  this 
respect,  the  wofld  is  filled  with  falsifiers  who  do  not  speak 
the  truth,  because  they  cannot  see  it. 


CHAPTEK  Y. 

A  LESSON  IN  TECHNICAL  DRAWING. 

PURPOSE  OF  WE  LESSOti/.— Primarily,  To  train  the  chil- 
dren to  ^ork  accurately. 

Secondarilf/.  To  train  their  eyes  and  hands. 

PBEPARATWH  MADE  BY  THE  rf>)C//ffl.— Practising  the  draw- 
ing, on  the  blackboard,  of  vertical  lines,  a  foot  long,  ajid  an 
inch  apart. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  PUP/LS.— All  the  skill  of  hand 
that  they  possess, 

PLAff  OF  THE  LESSO/if.— Begin  by  having  some  gymnastic 
exercises  and  singingj  to  refresh  the  children,  and  get  them 
ready  to  sit  still.  Then  have  them  draiv  four  vertical  lines 
in  the  air.  Next,  have  them  draw  the  same  on  their  slt\tcs, 
making  the  Hues  three  inches  in  length. 

*fAf.— (1)  Talk  as  httle  as  possible,  and  tell  the  pnpils 
nothing  that  they  can  see  for  themselves. 

*fflf.— (2)  Sponge  out  all  careless  work- 
Close  Tdth  a  few  quick  movomGntSj  and  a  march,  to  rest 
and  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  next  cxerciae. 

THE  LESSON. 

It  is  the  middle  of  the  afternoon;  all  the  groups  have 
read,  and  all  of  the  number  lessons  have  been  given.  The 
Busy -Work  has  been  examined,  and  the  materials  pat 
away.  The  children  are  in  their  seats,  and  the  time  for  a 
general  exercise  has  come. 

Suddenly  the  teacher  says,  "Let  lis  play  that  it  is  snow 
You  may  all  throw  snowballs  T* 


The  scene  changes  as  if  by  magic;  the  hushed  orderly 
schooh-CMDin  of  a  second  before,  is  now  in  the  greatest  eon- 
fusion.  Not  a  child  of  the  seventyngight  is  in  his  seat ;  not 
one  is  still.  Some  are  stooping  down  ecooping  up  the  im- 
aginary Bnow  from  the  floor ;  others  are  in  the  aisles,  niak- 
ing,  throwing,  or  dodging  the  imaginary  balls,  that  seem- 
ingly fly  thick  and  fast,  while  all  are  laughing  menily  at 
the  odd  conceit. 

Into  the  midst  of  the  mirth  drops  the.tinkle  of  the  teach- 
er's bell,  and  presto  1  the  ticking  of  the  clock  is  the  only 
sound  to  be  heai-d  in  this  room,  filled  with  the  demurest- 
looking  httle  people,  jdl  sitting  perfectly  upright,  hands 
folded,  and  eyes  to  the  front,  waiting  for  the  next  com- 
mand from  their  leader. 

Taking  her  place  opposite  the  middle  desk  of  the  foremost 
row,  she  drops  her  folded  hands  hghtly  upon  it,  and  begins 
to  sing  *' Twenty  Uttle  Froggies  went  to  School."  In  ten 
seconds,  every  boy  and  girl  present  is  singing  with  an 
abandon  that  would  make  the  fortune  of  an  Opera  tenor. 
To  tone  down  the  enthusiasm  thus  evoked,  the  teacher  next 
leads  off  with  an  airy  cai-ol  beginnuig, — 

"  Little  Cbenr  Blossom  Uved  up  fn  a  tree, 
And  a  very  pretty  little  thing  was  she;" 

which  they  warble  hardly  above  the  breath.  At  the  dose 
of  this,  she  directs,  ''Take  out  your  slates;  I  wiH  listen, 
and  I  hope  I  shaU  not  hear  any  noise."  The  slates  are  very 
carefully  placed  upon  the  desks. 

Turning  to  one  little  fellow  near  at  hand,  who  was  among 
the  first  to  do  as  she  requested,  the  teacher  now  says 
quietly,  "  Eddie,  you  may  put  your  slate  back  in  your 
desk,"  The  child  stares  at  her  in  mute  astonishment,  while 
the  rest  of  the  class  look  on,  and  listen. 

"I  don't  wish  you  to  work  this  time;  you  need  rest,"  she 
adds,  snuling  most  benignantly  upon  him, 
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"N— No — I— don't,— I— I  want  to— to  draw/'  stammers 
the  youngster,  getting  red  in  the  face, 

"  No  indeed !"  insists  the  teacher,  sweetly  but  firmly.  "  I 
couldn't  think  of  it.  Don't  you  remember  that  you  were  so 
tired,  you  couldn't  write,*  a  little  while  ago  ?  and  now  you 
cannot  draw;  it  is  too  hard  for  you.  Lay  your  slate  away, 
and  rest  wliQe  the  othera  work.''  Hor  tone  is  exceedingly 
kind,  but  her  infli'ctions  are  not  coaxing,  and  the  child  feels 
the  unyielding  will  through  the  gentle  manner,  so  he  obeye, 
though  with  great  reluctance. 

Immediately  the  teacher,  still  smiling,  turns  to  the  class, 
and  goes  on  with  her  lesson,  thus:—"  Each  raise  your  right 
hand!  put  out  your  forefinger,  and  point  to  this  place," 
stopping  to  the  blackboard  as  she  speaks,  and  making  a 
dot  thcToon.    The  children  do  as  tbey  are  told. 

''Now  draw  with  me,  —a  vertical  line.''  They  have 
heard  this  term  so  often,  that  they  know  what  it  means, 
and  hence,  are  prepared  to  move  their  fingers  in  the  air,  in 
the  right  dii-ection,  as  the  teacher  draws  her  crayon  down 
the  board,  annoimeing  when  her  hne  is  about  a  foot  long, 
"Here  it  is.  All  ready  to  draw  another,"  she  directs,  as 
she  places  a  dot  an  inch  to  the  right  of  her  first  one. 

The  little  iiands  are  all  up,  the  small  forefingera  pointing 
straight  at  the  designated  place,  "  Brawl"  tiie  hands  fol- 
low the  crayon  down  the  board  again.  ''Residyr'  making 
a  third  dot,  an  inch  to  the  T\^\i  of  the  eect^nd,  and  the  line 
is  drawn  simultaneously  on  t  he  board,  and  in  the  air,  by 
teacher  and  pupils.  "  Once  more  V  making  her  foTirth-dot, 
**  Draw !"  and  the  fourth  line  is  made. 

Now  turning  to  tho  class,  the  teacher  announces,  "You 
may  draw  just  as  many  lines  on  your  slates  as  there  are  on 

•  The  ^oup  to  which  this  child  belongs,  was  given  oopyiDg  as  Busy- Work, 
the  period  previous  to  this,  and  Eddie  had  not  seen  fit  to  take  Ms  pent-il,  anti 
go  to  writin;;.    Aa  he  did  not  interfero  with  any  one  eJae,  the  teacher  had 
ten  uo  outward  notice  of  Ida  indifference  until  now. 
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the  blackboard,  and  make  tliera  so  long,"  holding  up  a  card 
three  inches  in  length.  *'Go  to  work,"  and  without  an- 
other word,  the  cMldren  begin  to  draw.  Thus  led  by  the 
teacher,  the  class  has  become  absorbed  in  the  lesson,  and 
Eddie  and  his  woes  are  quite  forgotten. 

Poor  little  sinner  I  He  knows  very  well  why  he  is  pun- 
ished, and  child  though  be  is,  he  feels  the  juBtice  of  his 
penalty.  He  sits  gazing  into  space,  the  picture  of  misery, 
with  grief,  anger,  baffled  desire,  and  mortified  pride  raging 
in  his  young  soul,  until  he  can  no  longer  control  himself; 
when  dropping  his  crimson  face— down  which  the  tears  are 
streaming— upon  hia  desk,  he  gives  way  to  heavy  fast-com- 
ing sobs. 

Just  at  this  crisis,  the  trainer  —  who  happened  to  be 
out  of  the  room  at  the  beginning  of  the  affair — not  knowing 
the  reason  for  this  outburst,  hastens  to  the  side  of  the  child, 
and  anxiously  inquires  the  cause  of  his  trouble, 

"T-Teacher  hur-hurted  m-me,"  sobs  out  the  unhappy 
youngster;  whereupon  she  discreetly  betakes  herself  to  an- 
other part  of  the  schooh'oom,  leaving  the  small  ciJprit 
again  alone  with  his  sins,  and  their  retribution. 

Nothing  of  all  this  has  escaped  the  teacher,  who  now 
apparently  oblivious  of  his  presence,  proceeds  to  m.ove 
calmly  through  the  aisles,  helping  the  small  artists.  These 
have  become  so  taken  up  with  their  work,  as  often  to  he 
unconscious  of  her  presence,  until  a  card  laid  silently  upon 

^  their  slates,  shows  them  that  their  lines  are  too  long,  too 

^H         short,  or  about  right. 

^H  Occasionally,   the  teacher  comes   across  an  expeditious 

^H        young  drawer,  who  impelled— perhaps— by  the  idea  that 


"Art  la  long,  and  time  is  fleetlog," 

is  filling  his  slate  with  lines,  that  are  more  showy  as  to 
quantity,  than  quality.  For  such  a  case,  her  remedy  is 
simple,  but  efficacious:  a  wet  sponge  effaces  the  drawing, 


I 
I 

I 


A 
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and  the  serone  remark,  "I  cannot  have  any  careless  work, 
try  again  f  cools  the  impetnosity  of  the  precipitate  young- 
ster, who  learns  thus,  that  the  more  haste,  the  leas  speed," 
and  goes  to  work  again  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  child. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  group  of  four  linea  is 
well  drawn,  she  says,  "I  like  those,  make  me  four  more," 
and  leaves  the  pleased  little  one  with  a  still  stronger  ini- 
petUB  to  do  good  ivork.  One  slate  she  refuses  to  examine, 
saying,  "I  never  look  at  a  dirty  slate?"  adding  with  a 
glance  of  disapprobation  at  the  owner's  gi'imy  hands,  "and 
I  don't  hkc  children  that  are  not  neat.  Go  out,  and  wash 
both  your  slate,  and  youi-self,"  which  ho  does  with  hanging 
head,  and  flushed  cheeks. 

By  the  time  every  slate  has  been  seen  either  by  the 
teacher  or  trainer,  the  fifteen  minutes  have  expii-ed,  and 
the  bell  is  stnv^  for  the  slates  to  be  put  away.  When  this 
is  done  tbe  teacher  says,  "You  may  put  your  hands— in 
your  desk  I  In  your  pockets !"  This  occasions  considerably 
sndling,  and  the  next  question  is,  '*  Would  it  look  wbll  to 
keep  them  there  ?'' 

*'  No'm !''  comes  in  confident  chortis. 

"Very  well.  Take  them  out,  and  clap  them  just  as 
many  times  as  I  made  lines  on  the  blackboard.  Now,  the 
girls  may— face  to  the  right!"  They  wheel  like  a  flaah, 
only  one  breaking  the  line. 

"  And  idl  the  boys  face  the — bright:" 

Several  are  caught  by  this  device  of  the  teacher  to  train 
them  t©  listen  well,  and  turn  to  the  left,  but  shift  suddenly 
amid  the  laughter  of  their  mates. 

"All— face!  Stand!  You  may  have  a  httle  march,  and 
Mamie  shall-  be  the  captain  to-day,  because  she  holds  her 
head  up,  and  keeps  her  shoulders  back/' 

I3ie  little  girl — ail  smiles  anij  dimples— leads  the  line  in 
the  first  aisle,  and  the  small  soldiers  march  off  to  the  tap 
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of  the  teacher's  triangle,  while  the  trainer  opens  the  win- 
dows and  door. 

"Eddie,  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  take  cold,  "says  the 
teacher;  **  go  and  Bit  in  HaiTy  E.'s  seat,  out  of  the  draught." 

The  forlorn  little  man  rJRes  slowly,  and  walks— without 
lifting  his  swollen  eyelids— to  the  designated  place,  where 
he  sits,  watching  sorrowfully  his  Light-hearted  comrades, 
in  whose  play  he  can  have  no  part,  because  he  has  not 
chosen  to  work  with  them. 

'*  Willie,  Nettie,  George,  and  Fred  may  be  oflScers,  to  keep 
the  rest  in  straight  lines,"  announces  the  teacher  presently, 
observing  that  her  miniature  mihtia  are  not  marching  well. 
These  children  instantly  step  out  of  the  i^mks^  and  assum- 
ing an  air  of  grave  responsibility,  proceed  to  arrange  them« 
selves  at  about  equal  dietancee  beside  the  line,  and  begin 
to  even  the  row.  The  others  obey  these  amateur  officials 
with  alacrity- 

When  the  whole  company  is  ranged  in  good  order, — 
"  Clap  your  hands !"  commands  the  teacher,  and  round  they 
march,  aU  of  the  older  ones  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for 
any  new-comer,  who  does  not  know' where  to  go,  and  tak- 
ing by  the  shoulders  the  little  ones,  as  they  come  to  the 
turns,  to  b©  sure  that  they  make  square  comers. 

At  the  end  of  three  minutes  from  the  time  they  began, 
the  teacher  says,  "March  to  your  seats!"  and  they  break 
the  line,  passing  up  the  aisles,  and  into  their  seats.  The  door 
and  windows  are  shut,  and  a  general  lesson  in  language 
follows.  But  Eddie's  tears  are  atHl  falling;  stiU  he  takes  to 
heart  his  bitter  lesson.  Possibly,  being  so  well  studied,  it 
will  be  all  the  longer  remembered. 


I 
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Notes  and  Comments. 

An  instructor  of  youth— like  a  doctor— needs  to  be  ready 
for  an  emergency ;  for  some  of  the  most  effective  teaching 
ever  done,  is  done  incidentally,  and  as  opportunitj'-  offers. 
Much  to  be  envied  are  those  teachers,  that— like  the  one 
whose  work  bae  just  been  described—possess  this  wise  readi- 
ness. Such  can  gtiin  from  any  exercise,  a  means  of  train- 
ing in  desirable  habits,  or  ^ood  manners ;  can  use  each  care- 
less or  slovenly  pupd,  as  an  example ;  and  make  of  every 
naughty  little  child,  a  great  moral  preacher;  an  eloquent 
expoiinriPT  of  the  textj — "The  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
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CONCRETE  EXPBESSION.^CLAY  MODELLING, 


The  only  training  in  expression  in  tbe  concrete,  given  the 
pupils  of  the  lowest  PrimarieB  in  Quincy,  is  in  Modelling  in 
Clay;  a  lesson  in  which  is  herewith  transcribed,  together 
with  the  "  General  ExerciBe"  which  preceded  it. 

PUBPOSE  OF  WE  LESSON.— To  give  the  children  a  good 
time,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  to  train  them  to  model  a 
spherical  body. 

PREPARATtOH  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER,— Working  over  and 
cutting  the  clay,  and  getting  the  sponges  ready, 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  PUPILS.— AM  the  modelling  they 
have  ever  done,  and  all  the  pleasure  they  have  experienc 
in  the  doing. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON.— First  Prepare  the  clay  at  noon  " 

Second.  Let  two  children  bring  it  from  the  closet  to  my 
table. 

Third.  Have  the  pupils  place  their  slates  on  their  desks. 

Fourth.  Distribute  the  clay  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

N.B.— The  chOdren  are  not  to  touch  it  untO  we  are  ready. 

Fifth.  Tell  them  to  make  a  spherical  body,  and  begin  to 
sing. 

Sixth.  Examine  the  work,  and  give  suggestions  to  the 
pupUs, 

Seventh.  Let  those  who  sit  in  the  front  row  collect  the 
clay  balls. 

Eighth,  Have  the  sponges  passed. 

Ninth,  Dismiss. 
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GENERAL    EXERCISE. 

The  school  day,  atid  the  school  T«?eek  are  almost  over. 
The  pupils  are  tired,  and  decidedly  fretful,  while  the 
teacher,  if  she  were  not  a  New  Method-ist  would  be  called 
crass;  but  as  an  apostle  of  the  "New  Education"  is  never 
that,  slie  is  only  laboring  under  a  heav^'  sense  of  the  great 
responsibility  of  her  position  (!). 

But  this  teacher  is  also  a  student,  both  of  human  naturGj 
and  of  psychologj',  and  knowing  the  usual  tendency  of 
hmnans— both  young  and  old — to  find  their  world  a  hollow 
mockery  on  Friday  afternoons,  sho  has  prepared  herself 
accordingly. 

Possibly,  one  reason  for  the  shght  ruffling  observable  in 
the  dispof^ition  of  this  instructor  of  youth,  is  the  fact,  that 
the  most  of  her  noon  recess  was  spent  in  this  very  prepara- 
tion-, r/s. —working  over  the  clay,  and  cutting  it  into  small 
thick  pieces,  ready  for  modelling. 

At  half-past  tliT'ce,  the  children  come  back  to  their  seats 
from  class  recitations,  stop  their  Busy- Work,  and  arc  given 
a  general  language  lesson,  reviewing  certain  hai-d  words, 
that  belong  to  their  script  vocabulary.  Tlie  exercise  is  con- 
ducted in  this  fashion. 

The  teacher  writes  on  the  front  blnfkboard,  the  word 
aftf\\  and  says,  "  TeU  me  a  story,  nod  put  that  word  in  it." 
Sevei-al  hands  go  up.     "  Joh  n .  ■ ' 

"The  eat  ran  after  the  rat." 

"Ithinkshedid.    Patrick."  4  '  ' 

'^Tlie  dog  ran  after  the  cat." 

"That  is  almost  too  much  of  a  procession;  use  some 
other  word  besides  ran.    Peter," 

**  The  boy  walked  after  the  man." 

"  Who  will  make  me  a  story  abqut  himself,  and  not  put 
in  walked,  ran,  hopped,  or  jumped  ?"  This  interdict  is 
rather  hard  on  the  little  thinkers,  it  cuts  off  so  many  of 
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their  BGntences ;  consequently  nearly  all  the  bands  go  down, 
and  the  smiles  fade.  Of  the  few  children  still  ready,  the 
teacher  calls  upon  Ellen. 

Proud  of  her  power  to  make  a  sentence  when  the  others 
fail,  she  gives  her  head  a  little  triumphant  toss,  as  she  says, 
"  I  am  going  home  this  after— noon," 

The  blunder  is  funny;  hut  the  teacher  is  not  in  a 
mood  to  be  easily  amused,  so  she  auBwers  Avith  just  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  irritation  in  her  low  tones,  "  That  isn't 
what  I  want;  try  again." 

Poor  little  tots!  they  knit  their  brows,— Btare  at  the  wall, 
—bite  their  lips  and  try  hard  to  think  of  something  that 
will  do :— at  last  a  hand  rises. 

Clarence  takes  the  floor,  and  announces j  "  The  dog  fol- 
lowed after  me,  when  I  went  to  get  the  mUk. 

"  That  is  good, "  pronounces  the  teacher,  and  the  gloom 
fast  settling  down  upon  the  weary  little  workers,  Hfts,  the 
faces  light  again,  and  the  hands  begin  to  come  up.  But  she 
only  wanted  to  set  them  to  thinking,  so  the  teacher  takes 
another  tack,  and  demands,  *'Ask  me  a  question  putting 
that  %vord  in  it." 

After  an  instant's  hesitation  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  line  of  things,  a  few  signify  that  they  have  thought 
of  something,  and  Georgia  being  called  upon  inquires, 
"  Did  you  go  home  after  school  last  night  ?" 

"Very  good;  one  more  question."  Several  bands  are  in 
the  air,     "Harry." 

**  Did  you  go  down  town  after  supper  ?" 

Tumirig  toward  the  board,  the  teacher  writes  them.  The 
first  one  ready  is  Tommy,  a  mischievous,  happy-go-lucky 
little  fellow,  on  the  front  seat,  who  is  apt  to  look  knowing, 
but  seldom  proves  to  be.  Pleased  by  his  promptness  this 
time,  the  teacher  gives  him  a  chance  to  speak,  and  this  is 
what  he  says : 

"  Them  apples  are  red," 
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A  Btadc  of  vexation,  certainly,  falls  athwart  the  teacher's 
face,  for  a  s(3C0iid,  and  her  toue  has  rather  a  despairing 
cadence  as  sho  appeals  to  the  class;—"  Is  that  right  ?" 

Fully  half  of  the  hands  are  up ;  fully  half  of  the  heads  are 
shaking  a  negative,  for  there  has  been  considsKible  mention 
of  this  very  error,  and  erery  child— the  teacher  thiiiks— 
ought  to  be  able  to  correct  it, 

*'  Clara,  what  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Tho&G  applea  are  red." 

"  Tell  me  another  story  about, — them." 

The  first  failure  was  a  damper,  the  childron  are  tired, 
and  they  miss  the  Btimulus  of  the  teacher's  usual  cheery, 
genial  presence.  Besides  this  is  difficult  work  for  such 
young  students,  and  they  are  too  young  to  force  their 
minds  to  act,  so  the  mental  machinery  stops:  only  the 
teacher  can  start  it  again,  which  she  does  by  saying  pleas- 
antly, ' '  Let  us  play  that  the  applos  are  in  a  basket ;  now  tell 
me  Bomethini,'. "    Quite  a  number  have  a  thought.    ' '  Sadie  ?" 

"  I  see  the^n  in  the  basket." 

"Yes:  Cliarley." 

"When  the  boys  run,  I  can  catch  them." 

"That  is  nice;  who  will  make  me  a  question  about,— 
them  ?"    Being  well  started  they  go  on. 

Frank  says,  "  Did  you  see  them  ?" 

Carrie:  *'  Do  you  run  for  them  ?" 

Evidently  that  word  is  conqiieped,  bo  the  teacher  writes, 
another, — into. 

"Who  is  ready?    Ned." 

"I  put  my  hand  into  the  bag. " 

"  Very  good;  Susie." 

"  The  boy  jumped  into  the  water." 

"Yes.    Oscar." 

"  I  ran.  into  the  house." 

"We  will  have  some  questions.    Gertie." 

"  Can  the  dog  jump  into  the  water  1" 
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•'  Did  Walter  fall  into  the  pond  ?"  asks  Minsu 

The  teacher  writea,— 62/,  and  inqmi'es,  "Who  is  ready? 
Percy." 

"I  said  good-by,  to  my  mother,  when  I  came  to  Bchool." 

"That's  a  good  sentence,"  commends  the  teacher^  warned 
by  the  balMng  after  the  last  correction,  to  change  her  man- 
ner; "hut  that  isn't  what  this  word  means.  You  may 
como  to  me,  and  tell  me  whether  you  passed,— by— any 
chairs,  or  not." 

The  child  does  as  he  is  told,  and  asserts,  "I  passed  by  one 
chatir." 

"You  may  walk  back  to  your  seat,  and  teli  me  some- 
thing else  that  you  passed  by." 

" I  passed  by  John." 

All  the  class  have  been  attentive  obserFers  of  this  little 
lesson,  and  now  many  hands  are  in  the  air.     "  Mary." 

"I  passed  by  a  house  on  my  way  to  school." 

"Mkie." 

"The  horse  passed  by  the  tree," 

"'You  need  not  all  use  the  word  passed,"  expostulates  the 
teacher,  smiling,  in  spite  of  her  irritation,  at  their  uncom- 
mon dulness.  "  Tell  mo  something  that  the  horse  did,  and 
leave  out  passed,  and  put  in — by.    Sarnmie." 

"  The  horse  went  by  the  post." 

Now  they  bave  the  cue,  and  everybody  has  something  to 
say. 

"Peter." 

"The  bii-d  flew  by  the  window." 

"Jakie." 

"The  dog  went  by  the  yard." 

Woi-ds  enough  have  now  been  given  for  one  lesson,  but 
these  naust  be  reviewed,  and  the  teacher  is  desirous  of  gain- 
ing the  veiy  best  work  from  these  children  at  the  last,  how 
shall  she  manage  to  do  so  when  they  are  still  more  weary, 
thau  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson?    The  application  of 
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a  stimulant  i%  her  only  hope,  and  this  is  the  one  she 
uses: 

"  How  many  of  you  would  like  to  make  me  a  spherical 
body  out  of  clay,  this  afternoon?"  Every  hand  is  flung  up 
with  great  energy,  every  face  heams  like  the  rising  sun. 
"I  thought  BO;  I  am  going  to  have  some  other  sentences 
made  about  these  words,  and  if  the  stories  are  very  nice, 
after  thoy  are  told,  we  will  play  with  the  clay," 

Now,  every  eye  is  fixed  upon  bhe  blackboard,  the  busy 
brains  are  all  at  work  in  full  force,  and  presently  the  hands 
begin  to  come  up,  but  not  rapidly,  for  the  pupils  remember 
that  quahty  is  a  eonsMeration. 

When  noEU-ly  all  are  ready,  the  teacher  touches  the  word 
tAerrt  with  bei-  finger  and  says,  "  Who  has  a  Bcntenco  about 
this  word?"  Fully  a  third  of  the  hands  fall,  "  I  wonder 
who  has  the  very  best  story.     Jennie," 

"  If  I  pick  some  flowers  to-morrow,  I'll  bring  them  to  you 
on  Monday." 

Both  the  sentence  and  the  sentiment  gratify  the  teacher, 
who  answers  heartily,  "That  ts  nice.  Now  for  a  story 
with  hy  in  it.    Bridget." 

"Mr.  K.  went  by  the  schoolhouse  in  a  buggy." 

"That's  a  good  one;  let  me  hear  something  about  into 
next.    Arthur." 

"  I  put  my  hand  into  the  basket  to  get  an  apple. '^ 

"Grood!  Here  is  one  more  worJ,"  pointing  to  a/fer. 
Many  hands  are  waved  eagerly,  but  it  is  the  most  quiet  one 
that  belongs  to  the  child  selected.     "  Katie." 

"I  go  to  bed  after  I  eat  my  supper." 

"Now,  who  will  ask  a  question,  and  put  in  after?  Lil- 
lifi." 

"May  1  collect  the  balls  after  we  have  made  them?" 

"After  telling  me  such  a  nice  story,  I  shall  have  to  let 
you  go  and  bring  the  clay."  The  child's  face  is  radiant 
with  pleasure. 
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"Alice  may  help.  You  will  find  the  clay  in  the  closet; 
take  off  the  wet  cloth,  and  leave  it  on  the  shelf, " 

The  little  girls  go  to  a  closet  at  the  back  of  the  room,  and 
return  bearing  between  them  a  board  about  two  feet  long, 
by  a  foot  wide,  upon  which  is  the  clay  cut  into  smali 
Imnpa,  a  little  over  an  inch  square. 


THE  LESSON. 

"Each  one  place  your  slate  upon  your  desk,  ready  for  a 
piece,"  directs  the  teacher,  taking  the  board  upon  her  left 
arm,  and  starting  down  the  first  aisle.  Remember,"  she 
adds,  pausing  an  instant,  and  looking  her  class  full  in  the 
face,  "that  no  one  is  to  touch  the  clay,  until  I  teU  him  to." 

Up  and  down,  she  goes,  dropping  a  lump  on  each  slate 
in  passing.  This  the  children  view  with  longing  eyes,  and 
impatient  fingers,  which  they  can  hardly  keep  o£E  the  clay, 
till  the  word  is  given.  The  teacher  speaks  the  instant  the 
last  slate  is  supplied,  for  knowing  well  the  great  temptation 
she  has  set  before  the  little  people,  she  feared  lest  some  of  the 
weaker  ones  would  not  be  able  to  resist;  but  they  do,  and  it 
iawith  a  genuine  smile  that  she  announces,  "Now  we  are 
ready  to  make  a  spherical  body." 

At  this,  every  child  catches  up  hia  chunk  of  clay,  and  be- 
gins to  roll  it  between  his  palms,  chiming  in  full  hearty 
chorus  the  teacher's  song, — 

"BoH  the  hands,  roll  the  hands  so  dowly. 
As  slowly  as  can  be; 
Boll  the  hands,  roll  the  bonds  so  slowlji 
Aad  make  a  ball  for  me." 

A  little  after,  follows  the  second  stanza,  which  accelerates 
the  movements  of  the  happy  httle  workers,  the  words 
running;— "Roll  the  hands,  roll  the  hands  so  quickly," 
etc.  At  the  close  of  the  song,  they  model  quietly  for  a  few 
moments,  most  of  the  sphere-makers  being  completely  ab- 
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sorbed  in  trying  to  get  tbeir  balls  round ;— a  matter  requir- 
ing considerable  skill. 

Now  and  theu,  one  of  tbe  younger  ones  will  turn  about 
and  display  his  marble — as  he  calls  it— to  Ms  friend  in  the 
rear ;  or  two  will  fall  to  comparing  results  across  an  aisle ; 
but  thore  is  little  whispering  and  no  confusion. 

Meantime,  the  teacher — who  is  waiting  for  the  children  to 
have  Boraethiiig  to  show  her— is  taking  advantage  of  the 
interval,  and  their  complete  absorption  in  the  modelling,  to 
put  her  table  in  order  for  the  close  of  the  week.  This  being 
accomplished,  and  observing  that  some  of  the  clay  has 
begun  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  spherical  body,  she 
takes  to  the  aisles,  and  begins  her  examination  of  the  work 
done. 

If  not  too  much  engrossed  to  notice  her  coming,  the  small 
artist  holds  out  a  hand  with  the  clay  ball  upon  it,  for  her 
judgment.  Some  of  the  first  inspected,  are  flat,  and  the 
teacher  turning  to  the  class  puts  a  few  quick  questions 
thus: 

**  Children,  what  are  you  making?" 

"  A  spherical  body !"  is  the  ready  chorus. 

"  How  do  you  make  it?" 

*' Roll  it,  and  make  it  round." 

"How  round r 

"AJl  round." 

*'  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  round  aU  roundf* 

"  When  we  can  roll  it  etvery  way," 

*'  Yes.  Try  your  clay  now  on  your  slates,  to  see  if  it  will 
roll  every  way;  then  we  shall  know  whether  it  is  a  spheri- 
cal body  or  not." 

All  immediately  perform  the  experiment,  and  forgetful  of 
established  custom,  at  once  proclaim  the  result.  "  Mine 
Willi"  "Mine  stands  still!"  "Mine  is  a  spherical  bodyl" 
"  So  10  mine  I"  "  Mine  is  a  spherical  body  on  one  side,  any- 
how l" 


"That  will  do,  children,    Jimmie,"— to  the  last  speaker, 
*'  when  is  anything  a  sphorical  body?" 
"When  it  will  roll  every  way." 
"  But  if  it  doesn't  roll  every  way,  is  it  a  spherical  body?" 

"Then  yours  cannot  be  a  spherical  body  even  on  one 
side.  Be  careful  not  to  press  too  hard;  treat  the  clay 
gently,  if  you  want  it  to  be  round.  Sing,  softly  now^ 
'Roll  the  hands  so  hghtly.* "  When  this  is  over,  the 
teacher  announces,  "Only  three  minutes  more,  and  then  I 
must  gather  up  the  balls.  See  how  round  you  can  make 
them  in  that  time." 

This  period  is  spent  in  silently  and  steadily  giving  their 
finiflhing  touches;  the  Httle  artists  modelling  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  patience,  and  examining  anxiously,  the  soft 
clay  every  second  or  so,  to  see  how  it  is  coining  on. 

When  the  time  has  expired,  the  teacher  brings  for- 
ward a  water-pail,  in  which  are  five  great  sponges,  wet,  but 
well  squeezed,  and  says,  "Those  who  sit  in  the  front  row, 
may  take  their  slates,  and  pass  back  collecting  the  clay- 
halls  from  the  desks,  as  they  go," 

Five  children  rise  at  once,  with  their  own  baUs  upon  their 
slates,  and  start  down  the  aisles.  Am  they  pass  each  desk, 
the  child  there  seated  places  his  ball  carefully  upon  the 
slate.  Sometimes  the  modellers  are  all  ready,  but  gen- 
erally each  roUs  till  the  Ictst  second,  and  then  giving  his  ball 
a  final  caressing  pat,  looks  at  it  lovingly,  as  he  lays  it  on  the 
elate,  and  watches  it  down  the  aisle  till  he  can  no  longer 
distinguish  his  own  from  among  the  others,  in  the  lot. 

"  Place  the  slates  carefully  upon  the  block  table,"  is  the 
next  direction  given  to  those  collecting  the  balls. 

During  this  time  the  clay-workers  have  been  cleaning 
their  hands.  The  big  wet  sponges— one  for  each  row — have 
been  passed  fi-om  the  front,  back  to  the  pupils  in  turn:  a 
q^uick  nibbing  upon  these  sponges,  a  hasty  wiping  upon 
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their  alatc-clotha^  and  tlieir  hands  are  left  in  at  least  a  pass- 
able condition,  until  the  children  can  reach  home,  where 
they  are  now  about  to  go. 

"Are  you  ready  to  be  dismissed?"  inquires  the  teacher. 
This  brings  them  ail  up,  suddenly,— alert,  erect,  and  eager. 
"  First  row  face  I  Rise  I  Pass!"  The  other  rows  are  called 
in  their  order,  till  all  the  pupils  have  been  out,  got  their 
hats,  and  returned  to  their  seats. 

"  Grood-mght !"  Bays  the  teacher. 

"Good-nighfc,  Miss  B.  1"  call  back  the  little  ones. 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  double  doors  opening  into  the 
nest  apartment  are  folded  back,  disclosing  another  roomful 
of  httle  ones,  also  seated,  ready  to  go.  A  trainer  uotv  ap- 
pears upon  tlie  scene  with  a  metalaphone;  upon  this  she 
Btrikea  a  blow,  and  the  children  in  both  rooms  face;  an- 
other, and  they  rise.  Then  she  begins  to  play  a  lively  air, 
and  the  little  on^  Eiarch  off,  falling  into  long  lines,  until 
they  reach  the  rear  of  the  rooms,  where  as  the  files  pass 
the  first  and  second  aisles,  the  girls  go  up  one,  and  the  hoys 
the  other. 

When  the  children  of  both  rooms,  thus  divided,  meet 
at  the  ^vide  doorway,  the  two  single  filc^  form  a  double 
file,  the  little  ones  fating  hold  of  hands  to  keep  them  to- 
gether.  As  the  boys  pass  through  the  doorway  into  the 
hall,  they  put  on  theu'  hats  or  caps— which  up  to  this  time 
they  have  carried  in  their  hands— and  stepping  to  the  beat 
of  a  drum  on  the  stairway,  the  cliild  ren  pass  out  into  the 
yard,  another  week  of  their  schooMife  having  come  to  a 
dose. 

Notes  and  Comments, 

As  well  plant  flowers  in  the  damp  darkness  of  a  cellar, 
and  expect  them  to  blossom,  as  to  place  little  children  in 
♦^<»  same  room  with  a  nervous,  irritable,  or  low-spirited 
iber,  and  expect  their  mental  powers  to  expand,  and 


L_' 
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grow.  This  is  a  truth,  which  some  stolid  instructors  have 
not  yet  comprehended:  just  as  a  few  stupid  people  do  not 
beUeve  in  electricity,  because  they  have  never  been  struck 
by  lightning.  Whether  it  is  benevolent  to  hopp  for  a  streak 
to  penetrate  the  density  of  both  classes,  is  a  question  of  eth- 
ics still  open  for  discussion. 


CHAPTER  TIL 

A  LESSON  IN  SINGING. 

It  ittia  natural  for  little  children  to  sing,  and  to  love  to 
sing,  as  it  is  for  the  birds ;  and  they  should  he  taught  how 
to  sing,  as  well  as  the  birds,  and  in  much  the  same  fashion, 
— i.e.:  by  imitation. 

The  fii-st  teaching  done  in  this  branch  of  study  is  like  all 
elemoutary  teaching,  foundation  work^  and  should  accom- 
plish certain  results. 

First.  It  should  awaken  and  develop  a  love  for  music. 

Second.  It  should  train  the  voice  and  the  ear. 

Third.  It  should  form  the  habits  of  using  the  voice 
properly,  and  of  singing  with  distinct  articulation  and  cor- 
rect phrasing. 

Fourth.  It  should  afford  the  little  ones  a  large  amount  of 
recreation  and  enjoyment. 

The  means  by  which  th^e  ends  are  reached,  are  the 
folio  wing : 

The  first,  through  a  great  deal  of  Rote  Singing,  carefully, 
correctly,  and  sweetly  done,  the  songs  being  learned  entirely 
by  imitation,* 

The  second,  by  the  singing  of  the  Major  Scale— ascending 
and  descending — considered  as  the  whole  or  unit  of  measure- 
ment in  pitch ;  and  afterward,  by  teaching  the  relative  pitch 
of  each  soimd,  presenting  it  objectively,— to  the  ear  first, 
and  then  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  band  signs ;  or  color  nota- 
tion. 

^ich  means— it  probably  does  not  need  a  note  to  state— that  tlie  teacber 
•  able  to  slag  iu  this  same  beautiful  maimer. 
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Tune  should  be  followed  by  Time,  taught  in  a  Bimilar 
manner. 

The  third  point  is  gained  by  the  constant  and  continuous 
practice  of  exercises,  calculated  to  train  the  children  to 
sing  habitually,  in  the  manner  desired. 

The  fourth  and  last  is  not  a  matter  of  effort  at  all,  though 
the  amount  may  be  added  to,  or  taken  from,  as  the  teacher 
is  wise,  or  otherwise. 

Two  or  throe  cautions  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

(1)  DarCt  let  the  children  sing  as  loud  as  they  can;  it 
ruins  young  voices,  and  vitiates  the  taste. 

(2)  Alicays  omit  exercise  songs  that  require  energetic  ac- 
tion. Vigorous  movements  made  while  singing,  interfere 
seriously  with  the  production  of  tone,  and  are  apt  to  lead 
children  to  sing  without  expression,  giving  them  a  jerky 
style  of  phrasing, 

(3)  Nevefi'  allow  pupils  to  sing  while  performing  their 
gymnastic  exercises:  the  combination  is  fatal  to  the  well- 
doing of  either,  and  might  be  fatal  to  the  performer  (?). 

As  the  manner  of  giving  a  Singing  Lesson  does  not  vary 
materially  in  the  different  grades,  the  one  here  described, 
will  be  the  only  illustration  of  the  teaching  in  this  depart- 
ment of  study,  presented  in  the  Primary  Course. 

THE  LESSON. 

*' Children,  if  I  find  a  great  many  handsome  i'a  on  your 
slates  this  afternoon,"  remarks  a  teacher  of  the  first  Prim- 
ary grade,  to  her  pupils,  "  I  may  think  it  laeet  to  give  you  a 
singing  lesson."  > 

' '  Oh,  do !"    '*  Please  do  1"  is  the  urgent  chonia  ■ 

"Lot  me  see  what  sort  of  writers  you  are  fii*at;  go  to 
work." 

Thus  spmTed  on,  the  Mttle  people  proceed  to  labor  with 
most  painstaldng  assiduity,  until  the  time  for  the  writing 
lesson  has  expired ;  when  the  teacher  announces  that  the  i's 
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are  very  good.  The  cMldren  then  lay  their  slates  carefully 
away  witliiu  their  desks,  and  assume  immediately,  the  atti- 
tude of  attention  as  to  body,  and  o£  expectancy  as  to  mind. 

"Sit  up  as  tall  as  you  can,  and  lean  a  little  fojward,"  is 
the  first  direction, — at  once  obeyed,  "Are  you  happy 
little  girls  and  boysf 

"  Ycs^ni !" 

"Very  well;  look  so,— I  like  to  be  smiled  at,"  This 
bringB  all  of  the  cUmples  into  full  play,  "That's  better.— 
Do-re'7ne-fa-sol-la-si-do^ — do-si-la-Rol-fa-me-re-do^ "  sings  the 
teacher,  breakmg  abruptly  from  speech  into  song.  "Now 
you  give  me  the  scale." 

They  do  this  with  a  considerable  degree  of  confidence, — 
being  inspired  by  the  easy,  assured  manner  of  the  teacher,— 
but  not  quite  correctly. 

"Yes;  hear  me, — do-re-nie-fa-sol-la-si-do, — do-si-la-sol- fa- 
me-re-do.   Now  it  is  your  turn !" 

This  time  they  sing  with  greater  certainty  and  more 
accuracy. 

"  I  am  going  to  sing  the  names  of  the  sounds, — one-two- 
three  -four  -five  -  six  -  seven  -  eighty — eight  -  seven  -  six-five-four- 
three-tico-one.    You  may  do  the  same." 

They  sing. 

"  Once  more,"  and  by  this  time,  every  one  in  the  room  is 
naaking  some  kind  of  a  sound,  either  musical  or  otlierwise. 

*'Who  can  tell  what  I  am  saying  nowf  inquires  the 
teacher,  making  the  shapes  of  the  syUables— with  a  slightly 
exaggerated  action  of  the  bps,  and  lower  jaw — but  no 
sound. 

At  first,  the  children  stare  at  her  in  dumb  astonishment, 
then  one  or  two  catch  the  idea,  and  watching  closely,  call 
out,  "Do,  re,  me,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do,'' 

"  You  may  try  if  you  like,  hut  be  sure  to  make  the  sylla- 
s  very  plain,  or  I  shall  not  know  them,"  which  they  are 
sed  todo. 
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Having  thus  called  attention  in  an  attractivB  way,  to 
their  manner  of  articulation,  she  proceeds  to  make  use  of 
the  interest  she  has  thus  aroused.  "Listen  again,"— and 
she  whispers  the  syllables,  enunciating  them  with  great 
distinctness. 

* '  When  I  drop  my  hand,  I  want  you  to  wliisper  the 
gyllahlcs,  but  make  them  very  clearly,  or  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  tell  what  you  are  saying,  for  you  must  not  whisper  loud, 
and  I  am  going  to  look  the  other  way." 

Thus  incited,  the  children  make  the  sounds  with  great 
distinctness,  and  in  this  way  gain  considerable  exercise  of 
the  language-making  organs. 

**  Grood!  sing  them  to  me  very  softly,  and  plainly." 

*'  Do-re-me-fa-sol-la-si-do"  warble  the  little  songsters. 

** That's  nice;  come  down  the  scale,  the  same  way."  It  is 
done.  "  Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  something.  This  is 
the  way  somebody  sings, — cfo,"  giving  the  note;  "and  this 
is  the  way  he  looks,"  holding  out  her  hand  doubled  into  a 
firm  fist,  held  horizontally  with  the  palm  down.  "Doesn't 
he  look  strong?" 

*' Yes'ml"  from  the  interested  children. 

**  Doesn't  he  eing  in  a  strong  way  too?  listen ; — do,"  gi\nng 
the  tone. 

*'Yes'mI" 

"Now,  that  is  the  father  and  you  shall  sing  for  him, 
when  I  show  him  to  you.    What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?" 

"Strong  I" 

"  Yes.    Sing,"— holding  out  her  fist. 

"  Do,^^  soimds  the  class. 

*'Did  we  say  hia  voice  was  loud?" 

"No'ml" 

"What  did  we  say?" 

"  That  it  was  strong." 

"Make  the  do  strong,  but  not  loud;— sing!"  presenting 
her  folded  hand  again.    They  give  it  with  a  firmer  tone. 
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"You  may  show  me  the  father,  and  I'll  sing  for  him." 
The  small  folks  thrust  out  their  tiny  fists  nimbly,  consider- 
ing it  great  sport. 

The  teacher  sings  do,  pursing  her  lips,  and  making  a  very 
round  mouth.  Then  she  holds  out  her  fist,  and  the  pupils 
give  the  soimd,  involuntarily  imitating  hor  facial  ex- 
pression. 

"  Whom  have  you  been  singing  for,  children?" 

"The  father." 

"Yes;  hear  this— so  Hsn't  it  a  good  sound?  sol.  That  is 
the  way  the  mother  sings,"  making  the  sound  again, — "  sol; 
and  here  she  is," — putting  out  her  open  hand,  held  sidewise, 
"Hear  her,— so/.     Now,  you  sing  for  her," 

"  Soi,"  chorus  the  little  ones. 

"Once  more,— so?,"  einging  with  them.  "You  may  sing 
for  the  mother,  alone." 

"  &?,"  instantly  sound  the  pupOs. 

"GkK)dt  sing  for  the  father,"  giving  the  hand  sign. 

It  is  done,  and  well  done. 

"Now  for  the  mother  with  me,"  presenting  the  open 
hand. 

Fun  chorus,—*' Sb?." 

"  How  does  the  mother's  voice  sound?"      ^^^ 

"Good!"  ^f 

"  Tes ;  and  the  father's  ?** 

"Strong!" 

"Sing  for  the  father." 

"l>o,"  sing  the  children. 

* '  Now  for  the  mother.  —Yes.  Well,  this  mother, "  showing 
the  hand,  "and  this  father,"  making  the  fist,  "have  a 
lovely  little  girl,  and  she  sings  too,  very  sweetly,— like 
this,"— singing  me.  "  She  looks  like  her  mother  a  little,  hut 
she  isn't  so  tall;  see  her?"  holding  her  extended  hand,  palm 
down.     "Whoisthisf 

"  The  little  girL" 


' '  Lieten  to  her  voice  again,  —me.    You  eing  for  her. " 

"3fe,"  ia  the  response. 

* '  How  does  eho  Bing?" 

"Sweetly." 

"Yes.    Once  more  together." 

"  J&,"  sings  the  class, 

'*  Let  ue  all  sing  for  the  mother,"  giving  the  sign. 

Everybody -"  Sol» 

"  And  the  father,"  showing  the  fist. 

All  the  songsters,— *M)o." 

"Now  for  the  little  girl,"  stretching  out  the  band, 

"  Ife,"  sound  the  pupils. 

"Stand!"  abruptly  comnaands  the  teacher.  "Raise  your 
arms  high  up  in  front,"  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 
' '  Hold  them  1  Drop  them !  Once  more,  put  them  up  in  this 
way,"  raising  hers  slowly.  "Hold  I  Dropl  Sit  I  Heads  up! 
Shoulders  back !  Lean  forward  I  Here  is  a  new  song  I  have 
found  for  you.  This  is  the  way  it  goes. "  Holding  her  hands 
in  fi'ont,  and  taking  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  of  her  left 
hand  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  her  rightj  she  sings 
in  low  sweet  voice,  and  with  singularly  clear-cut  articular 
tion,  these  words ; — 

" '  This  little  bM  lived  In  a  tree; ' " 

The  children  listen  with  happy  faces,  as  if  charmed. 
Catching  the  tip  of  the  ring  finger  next,  she  gom  on ; — 

" '  This  Uttle  bird  sang,  full  of  glee; ' " 

taking  the  middle  finger^  she  continues ; — 

" '  Thia  Httle  bird  slept  In  her  oestj "» 

then  touching  the  first  finger,  she  adds  with  some  signifi- 
cance;— 

" '  This  UtUe  bird  loved  cherries  best/  " 
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and  concludes  with  the  thumb^  which  she  designates  thuB  ;— 

"'Tbis  littUi  bird  sang  ctiick-a-dee.    Cbick-a-dee-deel ' " 

"  Do  you  like  that?"  she  inquires,  as  her  last  blithe  notes 
die  upon  the  air, 

"  Yes'm !"    *'  Tes^ra  I"  is  the  delighted  chorus, 

*'I  tln'nk  it's  just  lovely!"  exclaims  an  enthusiastic  little 
girl,  gpeaMng:  her  thought  straight  out, 

"1  am  glad  that  you  do,"  answers  the  smiling  teacher. 
" I  thought  you  would.  Now  let  us  learn  it;  hear  the  first 
line  again/'  singing  and  illustrating  with  her  finger, 

^  *"  This  little  bird  lived  ia  a  tree.*  " 

Which  one  was  that,  children?" 

"The  little  Jingei-!" 

"Yes.  Hold  it  up  and  tell  me  about  it,  only  sing  it,  in- 
stead of  saying  it.  All  together  with  me  I"  and  they  sing 
the  line  in  concert. 

"listen once  again, — 

'TWa  Uttle  bird  lived  in  a  tree; ' 

Bing!"  and  the  children  catch  up  the  strain. 

"It  is  my  turn  now,'*  and  the  teacher  sings  once  more, 
"  You  may  sing,"    They  do,  but  not  yet  with  expreasion. 
"  Talk  it  to  me.— What  about  this  httlc  bird?" 
'*  It  lived  in  a  tree,"  affirms  the  class. 
"Yes.    Sjng!" 

^//^^  "  '  This  little  bird  lived  in  a  tree; ' " 

chorus  the  small  people,  as  if  they  meant  it. 
"  Yes,  and,— 

This  little  bird  sang,  full  of  glee/  " 

carols  the  teacher.     "What  is  it  to  be  full  of  glee?  who 
knows?"    Several  hands  rise.     "Carrie." 
"To be  happy." 
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"Yes.    Tommy." 

"Tobe  joHy." 

"Perhaps.    Mary." 

*•  To  be  glad." 

"I  like  that  best.  This  little  bird  couldn't  talk ;  what 
could  it  do?" 

"Sing!"  agree  the  class. 

"Wasn^t  that  a  pretty  way  to  show  that  it  was  glad,  or 
full  of  glee?"  warbhng  joyously, 

"  *  This  little  bird  sang,  full  of  glee ; ' 

Yoa  may  be  mj/  happy  little  birds,  and  sing  to  me ;— now  I" 
Children,— bUthely  and  sweetJy— 

"  '  This  little  hlpd  aimg,  full  of  glee; ' " 

"  Yes.     Sing  the  httle  finger  again," 
The  pupils  all  by  themselves  ;— 

"  '  This  Uttle  bird  Uved  in  a  tree.' " 

"Now  the  next  one." 
Children 'a  chorus;— 

"  'This  uttle  bird  sang,  full  of  glee.'  " 

"Thafs  nice;  we  will  try  to  learn  the  rest  next  time. 
Sit  up  beautifully,  look  at  me  as  if  you  loved  me,  and  sing 
to  me  the  story  of  '  Charley  and  hie  Kitty.'  " 

This  is  an  old  favorite,  and  the  class  starts  off  at  once, 
in  strong  and  full  chorus : 

"  '  Where  has  my  little  basket  goaey  • 
Said  Cliarlie  boy  on©  day." 

"Wait!'*  says  the  teacher.  "Jiminie,  what  did  Charley 
ask?'* 

"  'Where  has  my  httle  basket  gone?'  " 

"  Yes.  Phiy  that  you  are  Charley,  all  of  you,  and  that  I 
am  your  mother.'*  This  conceit  amuses  the  children,  who 
smile  quite  audibly  over  it.     '  *  Now  ask  ma  " 
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•* '  Where  has  my  little  basket  gone? '  "  recites  everybody 
in  concert. 

"  I  don't  think  you  care  much  about  it,— do  you?" 

•' Yes'm!" 

'  •  Then  talk  as  if  you  did.     Ready  I" 

It  is  given  with  quite  a  little  di-amatic  force. 

"  That  is  better;  now  sing  it  as  if  you  did." 

The  pupils  render  the  line  so  expressively  that  the  teach- 
er signals  them  to  go  on,  which  they  do  by  adding, 

*"1  guess  some  little  boy  or  girl. 
Has  taken  it  away.'  " 

*'I  think  you  are  not  singing  as  swcjctly  as  some  little 
girls  and  boys  that  I  heai-d  a  few  moments  ago.  Begin—'  I 
guess,' — and  give  it  softly  thia  time;"— which  they  do. 

"You  may  sing  on." 

" '  And  kittir,  too,  where  hsts  she  g^onef 
Oh  dear!  what  shall  I  do?  '  " 

"How  do  you  suppose  Charley  felt  when  he  said,  'Oh 
dear  I  what  shall  I  do? » " 

"Sorry!"    "Croesr    "Bad!" 

*'  I  think  he  felt  hadhj.    You  may  say  it  to  me." 

"Oh  dear  I  what  whall  I  do?"  exclaim  the  class,  with  con- 
siderable feeling. 

"Thafs  better  1    Sing." 

"  '  O  doarl  *hat  shall  I  dof  " 

chorus  the  dtuldrcn  almoat  tragically. 
"Goonl" 

•'  'I  wish  I  could  my  basket  find. 
And  little  titty  too." 

"  What  kind  of  a  kitty  was  it,  class?" 

"Little." 

"I'd  like  to  hear  that,  a— Kfi^fe— "  with  emphatic  distinct- 

88— "plainer." 
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"Little!"  with  camggerated  enunciation  and  emphaeis. 
"Once  more." 
"Little!" 

"You  may  be  Charley  again,  and  say  to  me  what  you 
wiBh,    AH  together!" 


"  '  I  wish  I  coiild  my  basket  tind, 
And  little  kitt7  too.'" 


*Tell 


in   singing.'*    This  brings  the  desired  result, 
being  sung  by  these  little  people  in  low  sweet  tones,  wit 
distinct  articulation,  and  proper  expression. 

"That  pleases  me,"  cordially  declares  the  teacher. 
"Clarence,  I'd  Mke  to  have  you  go  and  get  your  cap. 
Annie  B.  may  get  her  hat  and  put  it  on.  Then  both  come 
here.  There  is  one  of  my  girls  that  I  cannot  see.  Has  she 
gone  home?" 

The  missing  maiden  raises  a  red  face  from  under  her 
desk,  and  does  not  again  become  invisible  during  the 
session.  By  the  time  this  reproof  has  been  administered, 
the  little  girl  Bummoned  to  the  front,  has  arrived  there 
with  her  hat  on,  and  the  boy,  cap  in  hand,  has  also  put  in 
an  appearance;  while  the  rest  of  the  class  are  waiting, 
wondering  what  next  is  going  to  happen. 

"Now  Clarence,  you  start  from  that  side  of  the  room; 
Annie  come  and  stand  over  here,"  placing  them  opposite 
each  other.  *  *  Play  that  th  is, "  indicating  the  vacant  space  in 
front  of  the  desks,  "is  Main  Street.  Clarence,  put  on  your 
cap;  you  are  coming  up  the  street,  and  Annie  is  going 
down.  Start  children,  and  don't  forget,  my  boy,  about 
your  cap." 

They  do  as  bidden,  but  do  not  show  their  usual  self- 
poseession,  perhaps  because  of  the  novelty  of  the  aJBfalr,  and 
the  number  of  spectators ;  when  they  meet,  Clarence^s  cap 
most  perversely  sticks  to  his  head,  then  both  become  em- 
barrassed, and  turn  to  the  same  side,  then  simultaneously 
each  turns  the  other  way,  when  the  teacher — deftly  inter- 
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posing  a  hand — pulls  the  boy  to  the  right,  and  thoy  manage 
to  get  past  each,  other,  blushing  like  a  couple  of  old-fash- 
ioned pinks, 

*'We  will  do  that  better  next  time,"  asgiu-ea  the  teacher 
comfortingly,  "Botli  hold  out  your  right  hau<^;"  tliey  do 
so.  "  Both  {joint  to  the  right; — yes.  Now  when  you  meet, 
both  turn  to  tlie  right.  Boys,  what  does  a  gentleman  do, 
when  he  meets  any  one  that  he  knows  on  the  street?" 

Lusty  chorus;  "He  takes  off  his  hat!" 

*'  I  think  he  docs.  Girls,  what  does  a  lady  do  when  any 
one  takes  off  his  hat  to  her?" 

'*  She  says,  '  Ckwd-moming!  '  " 

*'  She  says,  'IIow  do  you  do? ' ' 

'^ShebowBl" 

"■Yes;  aha  should  always  bow,  even  if  she  doesn't  speak. 
Now  Annie,  you  forgot  before.  I  know  you  won't  again. 
Start  1" 

The  two  children  walk  along  in  rather  an  embarrassed 
manner,  until  they  meet,  when  Clarence  gets  his  cap  off 
with  a  jerk,  and  Annie  gives  him  a  hasty  nod,  >vdth  the 
side  of  her  head. 

"Who  else  wants  .to  come  out  here?" 

Louise  and  Bonnie  ai-e  selected.  Having  profited  by  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  preceded  fliem,  these  succeed, 
at  the  first  trial;  that  is, — the  boy  gets  his  hat  off,  and  the 
girl  gives  him  a  nod  in  passing. 

Then  come  Fred  and  Eva.  Without  a  trace  of  either 
awkwardness  or  embarrassment,  Fi-cd  walks  easily  across 
the  floor,  pauses  an  instant,  just  as  he  reaches  the  little 
maid,  and  lifts  his  hat  with  a  gi'aoe  %vhich  all  the  masters  of 
deportment  could  not  improve  upon,  then  replacing  it  walks 
on.  Not  so  with  Eva.  She  is  a  shy  little  creature,  with  a 
delicate,  sensitive  face,  and  heavy  blue-veined  eyelids, 
which  she  finds  it  impossible  to  lift  when  she  meets  her 

Hurade;  so  with  a  slight  droop  of  her  golden  head,  and  a 
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rosier  flush  on  her  fair  cheeks,  she  passes  on  down  the 
aisle,  to  her  seat. 

"Are  we  ready  for  recess?"  inquires  the  teacher. 

Of  course  they  are,  in  a  second  after  the  question  is  put, 
and  so  answer  briskly,  "  Yes'm !" 

"Last  row,' face!    Eise!    Passl" 

Another  hint  has  been  given ;  more  seed  dropped  into  the 
fruitful  soil  of  chOd-nature.  A  Uttle— at  least — of  that 
which  is  sown  shall  spring  up;  something  of  all  this,  must 
show  in  the  women  and  men  of  the  future. 


SECTION  SIXTH. 


I.  Preliminary. 

n.  A  Five-Minute  Lesson  upon  the  Cow. 
m.  A  Serif' 3  of  Plant  Lessons, 
rv.  Several  Lessons  in  Gleogmphy. 

y.  Beading:.— A  Treason  and  an  Exercise  in  Imitation. 
YI.  LanguaKc^  Wurk. 
Vn.  TVo  Lesiions  in  Number. 
VIII,  Fenmanahip, — A  Lesson  in  Tracing, 
IS.  A  Lesson  in  Spelling, 

X,  Drawing,— A  Lesson  in  Form. 
XI.  An  Exercise  in  Clay  Modelling.  "^^ 


The  entire  work  of  the  Second  year  in  the  Primary 
School  is  presented  in  the  photographs  of  lessons 
found  in  Section  Sixth. 


OHAPTEB   I, 

PRELIMINAR  Y, 

The  first  year  of  tho  children's  lifo  at  school,  the  most 
momentous  nnd  the  most  critical  period  of  their  schoIaBtic 
career,  is  over.  K  their  teacher  has  been  a  woman  of  high 
moral  character,  well-developed  intellect,  and  inspiring 
presence ;  posseased  of  tnie  ideals  and  a  great  love  for  chil- 
dren, she  has  been  well  fitted  for  her  work.  But  if  to  these 
gifts  and  gi-acas,  she  has  added  scholarly  knowledge,  a  long, 
close  study  of  child-nature,  the  skill  of  experience,  and  that 
power  of  presentation,  commonly  called  "aptness  to  teach/* 
her  work  ha.s  been  well  done.  The  crucial  test  has  been 
successfully  ])aBsed,  and  the  following  points,  indicatuig 
vflLrioua  phiisca  of  the  main  purpose, — character  building, — 
have  been  gained : 

First.  The  tranrtil  ion  from  that  spontaiK^ous  develoiiineniT 
secured  through  play,  to  the  more  conscitju^  growth  derived 
from  real  work,  has  been  happily  mnde. 

Second.  The  children  have  ben  left  free  to  act,  ns  fax  as 
consisteaat  with  good  order,  and  tluis  spontaneity— m  right 
ways — has  always  been  stimulated. 

Third.  They  have  received  a  year's  efiflcient  and  persis- 
tent training  in  g(K)d  habits. 

Fourth.  Their  childish  enthusiasm,  instead  of  being 
crushed  out,  has  been  considered  a  great  natural  force,  and 
use«i  to  good  purpose. 

""ifth.  The  Uttle  ones  have  already,  quite  an  idea  o£  taking 
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care  of  themselvee ;  in  other  words,  they  are  working  to- 
ward self-government. 

Sixth.  The  unintermittent  uee  of  the  Benses  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  at  first  hand,  has  given  the  children 
an  impetus— most  Taluable^toward  further  work  in  tjie 
same  direction, — i.e.,  observatioD. 

Seventh.  Every  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  insatiable 
curicxsity  of  youthful  mtads— especially  regarding  natural 
objects — to  lead  the  pupils  to  discover,  and  iavestigate  for 
themselves. 

Eighth,  The  children  having  been  allowed  the  supreme 
delight  of  self-activity,  wiO  never  again  be  willing  to  forego 
that  pleasure,  or  he  likely  to  lose  the  strength  they  have 
gained  by  its  exercise. 

Ninth,  They  have  been  learning  to  think,  and  love  to  do 
so,  even  at  their  age. 

Tenth.  The  power  of  expression  has  been  developed  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  direction. 

Eleventh.  The  teacher,  having  held  steadily  through  all, 
and  above  all,  to  the  motive  of  miud  growth,  her  work  will 
show  correspondiug  results  in  the  mental  development  of 
her  pupils. 

Twelfth.  In  brief » it  has  been  a  year  of  all -sided,  and 
therefore  symmetrical  training  and  growth* 
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ZOOLOGY,  BOTANY,  AND   GEOGRAPHY, 

The  first  three  chapters  of  this  Section  are  devoted  to  illus- 
trations of  second -year  teacliing  in  elementary  natural 
science.  These  lessons  are  simply  continuations  of  the  work 
begun  during  the  weeks  which  preceded  Beading,  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  previous  year. 

The  importance  of  Natural  Science  study  is  being  admit- 
ted on  all  sides,  but  as  a  general  thing,  the  work  is  relegated 
to  the  higher  grades  of  the  grammar  school.    This  ia  not 
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only  a  mistake,  but  a  great  extravagance,  because  it  involves 
a  waste  of  pr*  >ver.  At  no  later  stage  of  the  pupil's  develop- 
ment, will  they  entt^r  into  the  study  of  nature  with  half  so 
keen  a  zest;  at  no  other  time,  wEl  the  teacher  have  the 
impetus  ofnatiu'al  desire  so  fully  in  her  favor;  and  never 
again  will  the  senses  be  so  alive,  the  observation  so  keen 
and  frenli,  ns  now.  For,  next  to  themselves,  little  cliildren 
love  animals,  and  scarcely  leaa  in  degree  is  their  interest  in 
growing  things,  w'hile  their  joy  in  the 

" Great,  Tikk',  beautiful,  wonderful  world," 

is  a  marvellous  thing  to  see. 

The  lessons  pliotographed,  are  essentially  elementary  in 
chiu-acter,  and  ai-e  intended  not  so  much  to  teach  the  pupils 
that  which  ii=s  novel  and  Btriking,  as  to  train  them  to  study 
more  closely,  the  objects  with  which  they  are  already 
familiiir.  These  lessons  do  not  consist  in  memorizing 
a  vocabulary  of  strange  words,  to  lumber  the  children's 
brains,  and  bewilder  their  minds,  but  are  designed  to  bring 
about  comparison,  prepare  for  classification,  and  lead  to 
clear  and  logical  thinking.  Child-like  in  presentation,  and 
seemingly  not  learned  in  substance,  this  foundation  work 
may  app>ear  to  the  unthinking,  or  hasty  observer,  so  simple 
as  to  be  insignificant:  nevertheless,  it  is  tlio  small  beprinning 
of  great  things,  since  it  places  in  their  little  hands,  the  clue 
which  will  guide  them  through  the  grand  labyrinth  of 
science,  and  lead  them  to  discover  the  secrets  of  Nature 
hei'sell.  

RBArHNQ. 

In  his  ** Talks  on  Teaching,"  Col  Parker  sfcites  that  "the 
process  of  learning  to  i-ead,  consists  in  learning  a  vocabulary 
of  written  or  printed  words."    Again  he  says,  "a  word  is 
twn,   only  when    it    recalls    its  appropriate  idea."    In 
to    recall    an   idea,    it   must   be    associated   with. 
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care  of  themBelv^;  in  other  words,  they  are  working  to- 
ward self-govemment. 

Sixth.  The  unintermittent  use  of  the  eensee  in  the  ac- 
quiBition  of  knowledge  at  first  hand,  has  given  the  children 
an  unpetus— most  valnable— toward  further  work  in  t|ie 
same  direction,— i.e.,  ohservation. 

Seventh.  ETery  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  insatiable 
curiosity  of  youthful  minds— especially  regarding  natural 
objects— to  lead  the  pupils  to  discover,  and  investigate  for 
themselves. 

Eighth.  The  children  having  been  allowed  the  supreme 
delight  of  self-activity,  will  never  again  be  willing  to  forego 
that  pleasm'e,  or  be  likely  to  lose  the  strength  they  have 
gained  by  its  exercise. 

Ninth.  They  have  been  learning  to  think,  and  love  to  do 
so,  even  at  their  age. 

Te7ith.  The  power  of  expression  has  been  developed  at  all 
times,  Eind  in  every  direction. 

Eleventh,  The  teacher,  having  held  steadily  through  all, 
and  above  all,  to  the  motive  of  mind  growth,  her  work  will 
show  corresponding  results  in  the  mental  development  of 
her  pupils. 

Twelfth.  In  brief,  it  has  been  a  year  of  all -sided,  and 
therefore  symmetrical  training  and  growth, 

ZOOLOGY,  BOTAJnr,  AOTi  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  this  Section  are  devoted  to  iHus-  ' 
tralious  of  second  -  year   teaching   in  elementary  natural 
science.    These  lessons  are  simply  continuations  of  the  wc 
begun  during  the  weeks  which  preceded  Heading 
very  beginning  of  the  previous  year. 

The  importance  of  Natural  Scienct/  st 
ted  on  aU  sides,  but  as  a  general  tliin 
to  the  higher  gi'ades  of  the  grar 
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only  a  mistake,  but  a  great  extravagance,  because  it  involves 
a  waste  of  power.  At  no  later  stage  of  the  pupil's  develop- 
ment, will  they  enter  into  the  study  of  nature  with  half  so 
keen  a  zest;  at  no  other  time,  wiU  the  teacher  have  the 
impetus  of  natui-al  desire  so  fully  in  her  favor ;  and  never 
again  wiU  the  senses  be  so  alive,  the  observation  so  keen 
and  fresh,  as  now.  For,  next  to  themselves,  little  children 
love  animals,  and  scarcely  less  in  degree  is  their  interest  in 
growing  things,  while  their  joy  in  the 

"Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  world," 

is  a  marvellous  thing  to  see. 

The  le&sons  photographed,  are  essentially  elementary  in 
character,  and  are  intended  not  so  much  to  teach  the  pupils 
that  which  is  novel  and  striking,  as  to  train  thorn  to  study 
more  closely,  the  objects  with  which  they  are  already 
familiar.  These  lessons  do  not  consist  in  memorizing 
a  vocfibulary  of  sti*ange  words,  to  lumber  the  children's 
brains,  and  bewilder  thoir  minds,  but  are  designed  to  bring 

k  about  comparison,  prepare  for  classification,  and  lead  to 
clear  and  logical  thinking.  Child-like  in  presentation,  and 
seemingly  not  learned  in  substance,  this  foundation  work 
may  appear  to  the  unthinking,  or  hasty  obsei-ver,  so  simple 
as  to  be  insignificant :  nevertheleas,  it  is  the  small  beginning 
of  great  things,  since  it  places  in  their  little  hands,  the  clue 
which  will  guide  them  through  the  grand  labyrinth  of 
science,  and  lead  them  to  discover  the  secrets  of  Nature 
herself. 

In  his  "Talks  on  Teaching/'  Col,  Parker  states  that  "the 
process  of  learning  to  read,  consists  in  learning  a  vocabulary 
of  written  or  printed  words."  Again  he  says,  "a  word  is 
known,  only  when  it  recalls  its  appropriate  idea."  In 
order    to    recall   aa   idea,    it    must   bo    associated    with 
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an  idea.  The  association  of  spoken  words  with  ideas 
has  been  going  on  for  some  years  when  the  children 
enter  school,  and  the  first  work  of  the  teacher  is  to 
strengthen  those  associations,  ah'eady  formed,  \>j  presenting 
them  in  new  relations.  This  she  does  by  means  of  a  long 
series  of  eysteraatic  and  varied  language  lessons,  which  pre- 
cedCj  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  next  work  of  the  teacher, 
viz.:  Reading. 

Here  she  seeks  to  make  a  new  association,— that  of  the 
written  word  with  the  idea,  and  also  with  the  oral  word. 
Beginning  with  the  familiar  and  favorite  words  of  the 
children,  she  stimulates  the  act  of  association  by  intro- 
ducing the  object,  its  representation,  or  the  oral  word 
when  the  written  form  is  presented.  Thus  the  written  word 
is  associated  with  the  idea,  and  also  with  the  oral  word,  by 
the  fact  that  these  are  bi*ought  together  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  children  at  the  same  time.  If  this  act  be  suffi- 
ciently intense,  this  single  act,  through  the  opei-ation  of  the 
marvellous  law  of  association,  has  bound  these  things  to- 
gether forever:  i.e.  one  will  always— must  always — recall 
the  other- 
After  the  pupils  have  learned  a  few  written  words, 
still  another  force  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  act  of 
association,  to  wit ;  the  stimulus  of  ideas  in  their  relation, 
as  expressed  by  the  sentence.  Meanwhile,  as  a  means 
of  training  in  articulation,  and  to  assist  the  children  in 
their  learning  of  new  words,  many  of  the  teachers  bring 
in,  all  along,  the  daily  driU  in  phonics.  Later  on,  when  the 
Httle  ones,  having  acquircsd  a  vocabulary  of  about  two  hun- 
dred written  words,  can  grasp  the  thought  expressed  in  long 
sentences,  instantly,  the  association  of  the  thought  with  the 
script  form  is  readily  transferred— with  all  the  power  gained 
by  these  months  of  previous  practice— to  the  printed  words ; 
and  the  children  are  ready  to  read  from  books,  and  to  do 
it  welL 
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One  thing  besides  the  words,  the  children  needs  must 
learn,— the  idioms.  But  the  teaching  of  these,  forms  no 
part  of  the  teaching  of  Reading;  it  belongs  to  the  work  in 
Languageu  Hence  the  necessity  for  preliminary  language 
lessons,  to  familiame  the  pupils— especially  the  children  of 
the  ignorant  and  of  foreigners— with  such  idiomatic  arrange 
ments  of  words  as  arc  common  to  written  language. 

As  to  expression,  that  the  children  have  already,  Tjet  the 
teachers  of  th^se  little  ones,  beware  how  they  tamper  with  so 
divine  a  gift?  Exceptions  to  all  rules  there  are,  and  to  this 
also.  Wlien  such  occur,  either  through  disease,  inherited 
defects,  or  hiid  examples  at  home,  special  drill  apart  from 
all  expression  of  thought,  is  always  helpful  and  in  order. 
The  Imitation  Exercises  are  to  hold  up  the  ideal  in  expres- 
sion to  the  pupils.  If  their  ideaJ^and  the  teacher  stands 
for  that— is  imperfect,  what  wiU  their  attainment  be? 

LANGUAGE. 

"  A  word  has  but  one  use,  and  that  is  to  recall  its  appro- 
priate idea."  This  post-date  of  Col.  Parker's  needs  no  proof ; 
its  truth  TS  self-evident.  Yet  admit  the  statement  as  a  fact, 
and  the  great  mass  of  language  teaching  now  done,  is  value- 
leas,  because  it  is  the  teaching  of  words  ;ii)art  fi^oni  ideiie. 
Back  of  all  work  in  language,  should  lie  its  motive  and 
stimuiuB,— the  thought. 

At  first,  the  teacher  seeks  not  so  much  to  present  to  tlio 
children  new  objects  of  tbought,  aw  to  strengthen  their  grasp 
upon  what  they  have  already  gained.  Similarly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  expression,  she  aims  more  to  train  her  pupils  in  differ- 
ent  arrangements  of  words  {idiome?)  previously  known,  than 
to  add  to  their  stock  in  hand.  This  idiom  work,  which  is 
luainly  a  matter  of  unconscioiis  imitation  on  the  part  of  the 
children,  is  not  confined  to  the  regular  lessons  in  language, 
but  began  with  the  first  sentence  the  teacher  uttered  in 
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their  liearing,  funaislied  the  leading  piirpose  of  the  six 
weeks  of  conversational  lessons  prior  t^i  Reading,  and  has 
been  continued  in  every  exercise,  and  at  all  times  ever 
eince. 

When  the  teacher  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  children  to 
talk  freely,  she  enters  upon  the  training  in  expression.  For 
one  thing,  she  now  endeaTorg  to  bold  them  steadily  to 
the  subject  under  diacussion,  and  sets  about  correcting 
judiciously,  erroneous  language.  Another  thread  of  the 
web  picked  up  about  this  time,  is  the  training  in  observa- 
tion, for  which  the  preceding  exercise  of  their  observing 
faculties  has  prepared  them.  This  last  is  ateolutely  essen- 
tial, for  without  it,  all  ulterior  language  work  will  be  loose, 
weak,  and  inaccurate. 

Having  in  these  ways  gained  the  material  for  thought, 
the  teaclmig  in  expression  is  the  next  thing  to  be  taken  in 
band,  and  eoneeming  this  a  word  of  warning  will  suffice. 
While  it  may  not  be  objectionable  to  make  the  training  in 
expression  conscious  work,  all  teaching  of  expression  should 
— as  far  as  possible— be  imconsciouB. 

NUMBER. 

Having  been  thoroughly  trained  during  the  first  year  in 
concrete  Number  work,  the  pupils  are  now  taught  the  use 
of  figures.  Beside  the  learning  of  this  new  language  (fig- 
ures) the  children  deal,  of  course,  with  larger  numbers, 
ranging  in  this  grade  from  ten  to  twenty,  and  often  reach- 
ing twenty-five.  During  all  this  time  the  pupils  are  given 
objects,  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  power  is  gained  to  think  of 
them  when  not  present,  the  objects  are  no  longer  used. 
With  the  exceptions  just  stated,  the  work  does  not  difEer 
from  that  done  the  previous  year.  In  fact,  there  are  no 
new  processes  to  be  taught,  after  the  proper  teaching  of  the 
number  eight. 
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SPELUNO. 

The  work  in  Spelling  is  peculiar,  in  one  respect ;— having 
progi-essed  beyond  the  writing  of  single  words,  it  consists 
entirely  of  the  writttig  of  sentences,  instead  of  the  oral 
naming  of  the  letters  of  words;  which  means— it  is  probably 
unnecessary  to  state — that  the  old-fashioned  spelling-hook, 
ifi  a  t  :nown  to  the  pupils  of  the  Quincy  Schools. 


CHAPTER  n. 

MimiTE  LESSON  UPON  THE  COW.' 

PURPOSE  OF  Tff£  LESSOHf^—mpecianyy  to  interest  the  parents 
in  the  school,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  lead  the  children 
toward  the  study  of  Zoology. 

PHEPARATIQH  SHADE  BY  THE  TEACMEff.  —J>evim.ng  how  this 
can  be  accomplished,  and  reviewing  mentally  the  differ- 
ences between  the  commoner  animals,  beBides  giving  some 
considerable  study  to  the  cow,  and  its  uses. 

PREPARATiOM  MADE  BY  THE  Pi/P/LS.—Every  iAme  they  really 
saw  the  animal,  and  all  that  they  have  gained  through  the 
interest  they  take  in  the  subject. 

PLAU  OF  WE  LESSOM.—Aak  the  chOdren  on  Friday,  to  find 
out  from  their  mothers  and  fathers,  all  about  the  cow,  and 
its  uses;  and  be  ready  on  Monday  to  tell  what  they  have 
learned.  Open  the  exercise  in  some  ingenious  way,  which 
will  arouse  enthusiasm  at  the  very  beginning,  then  call  upon 
a  child  to  describe  the  cow.  Follow  him  closely,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  suggest  some  other  animal,  that  his  description 
will  fit.  Do  this  until  the  pupils  have  made  a  fair  delinea- 
tion. Then  ask  what  the  cow  is  good  for,  and  if  they  omit 
anything,  refer  them  to  their  parent®  for  information. 


THE  LKSSOlf. 


TtTne.  Five  minutes  of  nine  o'clock  on  a  Monday  morn- 
ing in  January. 
Place.  The  O  Primary  room  in  the  Blackwell  School,  in 

Quiney. 


People.  The  teacher,  and  fifty  little  pupHs— between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eight  years,  belonging  to  several  different 
nationalities,  aiul  coming  from  homes  of  "all  sorts  and 
conditions." 

The  teaeher begius,     **Oood-moming,  children!" 

**  Gkyjd-rnoming,  Miss  D,"  c;ill  back  the  little  ones. 

"There  was  Bometliing  yon  were  going  to  ask  your  moth- 
ers and  fathei^  ab<.Hit." 

It  is  a  Btatemcnt,  rather  than  a  question,  and  dolivered 
with  the  neatest  repose  of  manner;  but  notwithstanding,  it 
haa  started  the  mental  machinery,  and  hands  are  being 
flung  up  on  every  side. 

"You  were  going  to  find  out "  — proceeds  the  quiet 
speaker,  calmly  observant  of  the  effect  of  her  %vords— 
"something  about  it." 

Every  ami  is  raised,  every  hand  fluttering  eagerly ;  but 
the  teacher  utters  tranquilly,  her  third  annonncement. 

"You  were  j^^nn^  to  try,  to  find  something  to  toll  me 
about  it,  that  I  never  heard  of  before." 

The  oiit^rctched  arms  have  apparently,  by  this  time, 
pulled  the  children  up  off  their  seats,  and  the  room  biistles 
with  five  rows  of  wildly  waving  members. 

"  What  was  it,  Oscar  ?" 

The  little  fellow  called  upon,  epriiip;?!  to  his  feet  as  if 
moved  by  clock-work,  stands  perfectly  (Straight  with  anos 
at  his  side,  and  answers  briefly,  "  A  cow. '' 

As  the  boy  still  stands,  soldiei-like  and  ex]ioctaiit,  "tiiG 
teacher  oantiimcs,  "  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?" 

"Yes'm,"  is  the  laconic  response,  waiting  as  befoi-e  for 
leave  to  go  on. 

Amused  at  his  odd  persistency  and  willing  to  humor  it 
this  time,  the  teacher  says  :— "  Now  Oscar,  suppose  that  I 
never  had  seen  one;  can  you  tell  me  how  a  cow  looks,  so 
that  I  should  know  one  when  I  met  it  ?" 

"  Yes'm,"  comes  again^  as  prompt  as  a  bullet. 
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"  Very  well,"  says  the  teacher,  smiling  in  spite  of  herself; 
"you  may  try." 

"She  has  four  feet,"  aeserts  the  sturdy  little  follow; 
" and  a  head,"  nodding  his  own,  at  each  fresh  enumeration; 
"aiHi  two  ears,  and  two  eyes,  and  two  horns,  and  a  body." 
Here  he  comes  to  a  stand-still,  mental  as  well  as  physical, 
for  he  doesn't  offer  to  sit,  but  seems  to  be  going  over  again 
—in  his  mind— the  parts  of  the  animal  being  described. 

"  Well,— that's  a  goat,  isn't  it  f  demurely  observes  the 
teacher. 

Several  laugh  out  at  this,  hut  Oscar  answers,  as  serious 
and  straightforward  as  ever,  "No  ma'am;  she  has  a  long 
tail,  and  a  goat  hasn't." 

"That  will  do,"  dismissing  him  with  a  gesture.  "Now 
I'^d  like  to  have  somebody  else  tell  rae  about  the  cow,  so 
that  I  flhall  know  when  I  come  across  one.    Margie," 

The  little  girl  addi*essed,  gives  her  curly  head  a  toss  that 
sends  the  ringlets  flying,  aa  she  steps  into  the  aisle  and 
starts  off  ghbly,"  The  cow  has  a  largo  head  and  two  horns, 
and  two  ears,  and  two  eyes,  and  a  nose,  and  a  body,  and  a 
long  tail,"— here  she  pauses,  when  suddenly  recollecting,  she 
adds,  "  and  four  legs,  and— O  1  and  two  toes  on  each  foot," 
then  drops  into  her  seat  with  an  air  of  having  said  all  that 
there  is  to  say. 

"If  it  wasn't  for  the  home,"  is  the  teacher's  critieiBm  ; 
"  I  might  think  that  was  a  pig,  Margie." 

The  small  maiden  fails  to  see  the  point  of  that  joke,  and 
turns  toward  the  next  pupil  called  upon,  as  if  it  had  just 
occuiTed  to  her,  that  possibly  she  might  learn  something 
further  about  the  cow. 

Lina  now  takes  the  floor  to  affinn  that— "It  is  larger 
than  a  pig — " 

"  How  large  ?"  is  the  teacher's  quick  query. 

"About  as  tall  as— your  head,"  judges  Lina,  considering 
the  matter,  as  she  talks. 
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**Go  on,"  m-gee  the  teacher. 

*'And  it  liuW  a  straight  back,  and  two  horns,  and  two 
earg,  and  a  large  uose,'*  continues  Lina,  evidently  following 
down  the  front  of  the  head  of  hor  imaginary  cow;  "  and  it 
lias^ — a  dewlap,"  tifter  a  little  pause  to  see  what  next; 
"and  four  legs,  and  two  toes  on  each  foot." 

"I  think,"  decides  the  teacher  deliberately;  "that  I 
might  know  a  cow  now,  if  I  was  told  what  color  it  was." 

"Some  cows  are  red,"  declares  the  first  speaker. 

" Some  arc  black,"  asserts  a  second. 

"Our  cow  is  red  and  white,"  remarks  the  third. 

"  Tve  Been  one  almost  white,"  is  the  contribution  of  a 
fourth. 

"Mr.  S.  has  one  that  looks  brown,"  insists  the  fifth,  in 
the  manner  of  one  who  expects  to  be  contradicted. 

"You  have  given  me  an  idea  of  how  the  cow  looks;  but 
you  haven't  told  me  what  the  cow  is  good  for.    Jennie." 

**Good  to  give  us  milk." 

'*Goorge." 

"Good  to  make  meat." 

**  What  do  we  call  the  meat  that  wo  get  from  the  cow," 
is  the  teacher's  next  question. 

"  Beef  I"  la  the  unanimous  decision. 

"Whatisit,  Mattio?"  1 

"  The  cow's  gJdn  is  good  to  make  leath(>r. "  , 

"Arthur." 

"  The  hair  on  her  skin  is  put  into  plastering," 

"Henry."  — 

"  They  get  glue  out  of  her  feet." 

"My  mother  said,"  speaks  out  a  clrild  impulsively,  "that 
they  make  jelly  out  of  a  cow's  feet." 

"My  father  told  me, "reports  the  son  of  a  butcher,  "that 
the  legs  are  good  to  make  soup  of." 

"I  found  out  that  peoi>lc  make  combs  out  of  her  horns," 
"Otifies  another  little  learner. 
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"They  make  buttons  out  of  her  horns,"  emphatically  de- 
clares a  smaE  boy,  with  a  look  of  doflance  at  the  previous 
speaker. 

*'Yes,  they  make  both  combs  and  buttons  out  of  the 
horns  of  some  kinds  of  cattle,"  pacifically  interposes  the 
teacher, 

"  I  saw  a  cow's  horn  that  they  kept  powder  in,"  exclaims 
an  eager  youngster. 

"  And  I  saw,"  reports  the  teacher,  adding  her  quota  of 
knowledge;  "  a  sofa,  and  a  chaii*,  with  horns  for  the  backs, 
arms,  and  legs." 

This  astonishing  statement  opens  their  eyes  a  Uttle  wider 
than  usual  for  a  moment,  then  one  more  hand  being  raised, 
the  teacher  calls  upon  the  owner,  who  sajs,  "  We  boil  their 
tongues  f'  and  that  seems  to  be  the  end  of.  their  knowledge 
on  the  matter  of  utility, 

"  There  is  one  part  that  you  haven't  told  me  anything 
about,"  announces  the  teacher;  "no  one  seems  to  have 
thought  of  it,  and  yet  it  is  very  useful,"  she  adds  impres- 
sively.    "What  is  it?" 

AH  the  small  foreheads  are  full  of  wi-inkles;  all  the 
young  minds  are  in  a  quandary,  over  this  unknown  or  mys- 
terious portion  of  the  cow's  anatomy. 

"You  told  me,"  specifies  the  teacher;  "of  its  horns,  its 
hoofs,  its  hair,  its  skin,  its  me^it ;  but  you  haven't  fsaid  any- 
thing about  its, — "  here  she  halts  an  instant's  space,  as  if  to 
tantalize  the  curious  little  people,  and  then  says,  * '  bones, " 

There  is  a  low  murmur,  as  of  sm-prise,  when  she  utters 
the  word,  but  not  a  hand  is  raised, 

"Did  anybody  find  out  at  home,  what  the  bones  are 
good  for?"  inquires  the  teacher,  well  knowing  that  if  they 
had,  they  would  not  have  kept  their  information  to  them- 
selves. 

The  children  look  from  one  to  another,  but  no  one  speaks. 

"Then  you  may  ask  your  mothers  and  fathers  about  the 
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cow's  bones  tonight;  and  I  Bhall  expect  you  to  be  able  to 
tell  me  wliat  they  are  good  for,  to-morrow.*' 

Thus  the  children  are  given  soiiio  bones  to  take  home  and 
gnaw  upon,  and  thus  the  lesson  ends;  for  now  the  gong 
strikes  for  school  to  open  and  the  devotional  exerciseB  at 
once  begin. 


r 


Notes  and  Comments. 


Every  strand  of  interest — however  slender— strotched  be- 
tween school  and  home,  helps  to  weave  the  cable  that 
should  biTid  t,f3gether,  those  who  live  "for"  and  "  with  the 
chOdrc  J  parents  and  the  teacher. 


CHAPTER  in. 


A  SEMIES  OF  PLANT  LESSONS. 


One  morning,  immediately  after  the  devotioiial  exerciaes, 
the  teacher,  of  a  certain  school,  directing  her  attention  to 
a  little  blind  boy  who  is  a  member  of  her  class,  says, 
"Charley,  come  to  me." 

Every  eye  ia  fixed  upon  the  child,  as  he  passes  to  the 
teacher's  table  in  the  front  part  of  the  room. 

"  What  are  these?"  is  her  next  demand,  slipping  into  his 
hand  something  which  the  curious  little  ones  cannot  see. 

"  Beans  I"  is  his  almost  instant  decision. 

"  Hold  them  up  so  that  the  class  can  look  at  them.  Is  he 
right,  children?" 

"Yes 'ml"  is  the  full  chorus. 

"  Tell  him  what  color  they  are." 

"White  and  black !"  "  Some  are  white,  and  some  black  1" 
"  They  are  black  and  white  I"  are  the  varying  answers. 

"  I  can  see  some  spots  on  the  white  ones,"  asserts  a  child 
who  sits  nearest  to  the  boy  with  the  beans. 

"  What  color  are  the  spots,  Fred?" 

"Purple." 

"Tell  us  what  shape  the  beans  are,  Charley." 

"Something  like  an  egg." 

"What  are  beana  good  for,  class?" 
'To  eat  I" 

"  Where  do  we  get  them?" 

• '  Out  of  the  ground  1"    "  Thoy  grow  1" 
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"What  i'A  tills,  Charley?"  aska  the  teacher,  taking  a 
tumbler  from  her  table,  and  putting  it  into  tho  blind  boy's 
hands,  as  he  standt^  l>eside  her. 

The  Bupple  flnjijcrs  grasp  tho  object,  Imndle  it  an  instant, 
aaid  the  answer  cornea,— "A  tumbler." 

"  We  will  iilaee  it  here,"  moving  the  hands  with  the 
tumbler  in  thorn  to  hor  table.  "Childi'en,  you  niiiy  tell 
Charley  what  thiy  kK)ka  like,"  picking  up  a  pitcher,  tind 
pouring  a  clear  liquid  from  it  iiito  tho  glaea. 

"  Water  r 

"Yes,  and  that  is  what  it  is,  Charley,  put  your  beans 
into  the  water,"  guiding  hia  hand  to  tho  tmnbler^  while  all 
tho  other  pupils  look  on.  "What  have  I  given  you  now?" 
putting  a  Bmall  box  into  hiH  hand. 

"More  beans,"  declai-es  tho  child  after  a  second's  ex- 
amination. 

"Yes;  put  thoee  into  the  water  too.— Now  you  may  go 
back  to  your  Beat.  Who  will  tell  mo  in  a  nice  sentence 
what  he  did?    Josie." 

*' Charley  put  some  beans  into  a  tumbler  of  water." 

"Here  are  some  little  books  that  I  have  made  for  you," 
annoiuieGs  tlio  teacher,  bringing  out  from  her  desk  a  pile  of 
miniature  blank-books,  coneietinfj;  of  ahoeta  of  mandla  paper 
folded,  and  sewed.  **I  thought  you  might  like  to  writ© 
down  fiomc  things  that  we  see.     How  inaiiy  would?" 

Thoi-o  iBn't  an  arm  that  fails  to  go  up,  on  tlio  instant. 

"Very  wulL  Katie,  John,  t^tjpliiat  Mary,  jukI  Sammy 
may  come  hero,  eoimt  out  enough  of  these  for  their  rows, 
and  place  them  on  tho  desks  as  fast  as  they  can.  At  the 
same  time,  tho  five  little  people  who  sit  last  in  etich  row, 
may  give  out  the  load-ivencils." 

When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  teacher  says,  "  We 
will  each  ^vI•ito  our  name  on  tho  outside  of  om*  new  book, 
and  we  want  to  have  it  in  our  voiy  best  handwriting,  so 
♦-hat   we  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  have  any  one  see  it. 
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When  we  have  written  it,  we  will  lay  down  our  pencil,  sit 
up  very  stmiglit,  and  fold  our  bands, " 

It  does  not  take  long  to  do  this,  oven  as  it  is  done, — with 
great  paiiua, — and  the  children  are  soon  sitting  a^  requested, 

"Wliat  day  of  the  week  is  this?"  is  the  teacher's  ques- 
tion, as  she  Bteps  to  the  blaekboard,  and  provides  herself 
with  a  crayon. 

"  Wednesday  I"  comes  in  quick  concert. 

This  the  teacher  writes  high  up  on  the  board,  in  admir- 
able chirography. 

*'  What  months  and  what  day  of  the  month?"  is  her  next 
interrogatfDry. 

"  March  flft^ejith,"  is  the  answer. 

"I  don't  care  to  take  the  trouble  to  write  all  that;  what 
can  I  do?    Hattie." 

"Write  it  this  way,"  instructs  the  child,  putting  the 
abbreviated  form,  Mar.  15.,  upon  the  board,  without  hesita- 
tion, 

"Is  she  right,  class?" 

"Yes'm." 

"  Very  well,"  copying  it  on  a  line  with  the  word  "  Wed- 
nesday."   "  Wliat  year  is  this?" 

"Eighteen  eighty -two." 

The  teacher  adds  that  also. 

"Kead  what  I  have  written." 

"Wednesday,  March  fifteen,  eighteen  eighty -two,"  comes 
in  deliberate  concert. 

"What  do  we  call  that?" 

"The  date!" 

"  Let  us  place  the  date  in  our  little  books,  at  the  h 
the  first  page,  and  be  sure  not  to  forget — what?" 

*'  The  periods  and  conunas." 

"Where  is  the  first  period.  Amy?" 

"After  M-a-r." 

"  Where  is  the  first  comma,  Patrick?" 
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"  After  Wednefiday." 

"The  eeeond  period^  Guy?" 

"At  the  end  of  all. ^^ 

"The  second  comma,  Ellen?" 

"After  fifteen." 

"  Each  pick  up  your  book,  open  it  at  the  first  page,  fold 
back  the  cover  so  that  it  will  lie  flat ;  take  your  pencil  and 
write." 

The  room  is  full  of  writers  in  a  second,  while  the  teacher 
passes  through  the  aisles,  rapidly  glancing  right  and  left, 
to  Bee  how  the  work  is  being  done. 

When  the  hands  are  all  folded  a^in,  to  show  that  the 
date  has  been  written,  the  teacher  turns  to  Josie  and  Bays, 
**  TeO  us  now,  what  you  told  us  before." 

He  repeats:  "Charley  put  some  beans  in  a  tumbler  of 
water." 

"  When  did  this  happen  ?    Hands  !*' 

They  are  all  raised,  and  calliug  upon  one  after  another  in 
quick  suoceflaion,  the  teacher  gets,  "Just  nowl"  "This 
morning !"    ' '  A  few  minutes  ago !"    "  To-day !" 

"  I  like  the  last  best.  Now  put  that  with  Josie's  sentence, 
and  we  have, — Ada?" 

"  Charley  put  some  beans  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  to-day." 

"Who  can  place  these  words  in  Bomi;  other  way?    Fred." 

"To-day,  Charley  put  some  beans  in  a  iumbler  of  -water." 

"That  pleases  me  better.  I  will  write  it  here  [on  the 
board],  and  you  may  write  it  in  your  books,  just  below  the 
date." 

While  this  is  being  carefully  done,  the  teacher  having 
finished  her  sentence,  is  examining  theirs. 

**Bemiie  is  writing  his  beautifully,"  is  the  encom^ging 
comment,  after  a  look  at  one  Ixjok.  "I  hope  no  one  will 
leave  out  any  of  the  httle  points  we  have  to  think  so  much 
about." 

"I  know  what  she  means,"  remarks  a  boy  in  an  under- 
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tone,  without  raising  his  eyes  from  tlie  paper;  *^  periods  and 
things." 

"Yes,  When  you  have  finished,  lay  your  pencils  down, 
close  your  boolcs,  lay  them  on  the  right  hand  corner  of  your 
desks,  sit  uji  hko  little  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  watt,  m 
Those  at  the  head  of  the  rows,  may  gather  tho  books  and 
bring  them  to  my  table,  when  ovory  one  is  in  position; 
those  wlio  gave  out  the  i>encils,  may  take  them  up,  and  put 
thorn  whore  they  belong.  I  am  going  to  place  this  tum- 
bler, which  YiBB  the  beans  and  water  in  it,  here ;"  setting  it 
upon  a  window-sill.  "We  will  see  how  it  looks  to-mor- 
row." 

Thus  onds  the  first  lesson  of  this  scries. 


The  ensuing  day,  tho  pupils  have  a  similar  exercise, 
during  which  thoy  write  on  the  second  page  of  their  little 
books, 

"  THTTBflDiT,  Mar.  IS.— ^e  beaoe  b«8l»  to  BwolL  Thoy^  take  up  more  room. 
The  water  la  rising. " 

The  day  following,  as  tho  result  of  their  investigation,  ia 
written  this : 

"  Fridav,  Mar.  17.— The  water  Is  colored.  It  doee  not  took  dear.  The  black 
beaus  liave  diaiigod.    Tliey  look  browu  now," 

The  next  entry  made  in  their  plant  diaries  runs  thus: 

"  WgDNESDAT,  Mar.  SS.— There  are  not  as  many  beaua  in  the  lumbler.  We 
took  some  out,  and  put  them  In  a  box  ol  earth.    Wa  planted  them, " 

Then  comes  a  blank  space,  followed  by  this  explanation 
under  the  date  of — 

"TvBSDAY,  April  10.— Wo -were  not  at  school  for  two  weeks,  so  we  could 
not  see  whut  to  write.  We  plontwl  tjie  beana  qiilty  n  while  bko,  and  now  we 
are  Koing^  to  talk,  and  wrlta  about  them.  One  of  tlio  beana  baa  sproutod. 
Tlioro  is  a  beuii  on  the  top  of  a  stem.  Some  urtj  Kfowjng  tatl.  You  can  see 
J«ares  coming  out.    Wo  let  our  last  beans  stay  too  long  La  the  water." 
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The  closing  sentence  becomes  bignificant  when  taken  in 
connection  w  ith  tlie  succeeding  report  of  this  youthM 
society  of  bean-growerti,  which  runs  as  follows: 

"  Thursday  aftemcKin  nhnut  three  o'clock  Misa  D.  told  Jat-k  E to  e^t  a 

goblet  1ml f  full  of  water,  and  a  tinnhl^r  too.  She  took  a  pajner  ha^  up  ofF  the 
desk,  nndtook  Horan  beans  out  of  it,  and  put  eoiiie  of  thorn  in  the  gobkit,  and 
th(5  rest  iu  tli6  tuinlilei".  She  let  them  stay  In  the  ivater  a  ehort  time.  Then  she 
tii](l  Blanuho  to  take  tuo  or  three  of  each  khid,  and  plant  theiubure  and  thera 
In  the  Ikix  of  earth." 

The  subsequent  account  of  proceeding  is  taken  from  the 
teacher's  notes  o£  Frid  r,  *'  Askoci  the  children  to  put  some 
heanB  in  wat'Cr,  yesterday;  afterward  planted  a  few,  and 
loft  the  rest  to  soak.  To-day,  distributed  the  soaked  beans 
among  the  daas,  for  examination.  Had  the  pupils  re- 
move the  seed-coats  in  order  that  they  might  observe  the 
embryo.  ]/fxi  them  to  open  the  cotyledons  and  hnd  the 
germinating  plantlct.  Wo  called  it  the  baby  plant.  At  the 
close  of  the  obscivulifin  lesson,  gave  the  children  peneilfl 
and  paper;  and  told  tbomto  sketch  carefully,  first,  the  bean 
(giving  til  em  whole  oneB  for  this  purpose),  then  each  half,~ 
showing  the  rudimentary  plumule,— for  Busy-Work  during 
the  next  period." 

Two  weeks  Iat*3r  cam©  a  leeson  which  is  here  transcribed 
infnU. 


A  LESSON  UPON  THE  BEAN  PLANT. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  lE$SOf/.—To  interest  the  pupils  in  plant 
life. 

PBEPABAHQH  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— General  All  that  she 
knew  of  the  gro^vth  of  the  plant  from  the  seed. 

Sp^al.  Preparing   the   illustrations,    viz.:   the,  soaked 
beans,  and  the  bean  plant  at  different  stages  of  develop- 
it;  and  deciding  the  manner  of  gaining  the  facta  dis- 
id,  from  the  children. 
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PREPARATION  mDE  BY  THE  PI/PfLS.—The  points  conceming 
plant  life  already  known,  and  whatever  power  of  obeerva-  ■ 
tion  they  possess. 

PLAM  OF  THE  LESSON— First.  Have  a  march  to  r©at  the 
children. 

Second.  Call  upon  two  boys  to  bring  my  bean  garden  to 
the  front  of  the  room. 

Third.  Find  out  whether  the  pupils  know  and  use  the 
name,— bean  plant. 

Fottrtk,  Re^ew  rapidly,  what  has  been  done,  and  the 
results,  as  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

Fifth.  Dig  up  plants,  and  arrange  them  in  order  upon  the 
box,  to  show  eveiy  stage  of  development  t  have  the  children 
file  past  these  slowly  to  observe. 

Sixth.  Call  upon  the  pupils  to  tell  what  they  saw. 

Seventh.  Close  by  drawing  their  attention  to  that  myste- 
rious law  of  growth, — the  ascending  and  descending  axis. 

THE  LS380N. 

It  is  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  of  the  reading,  writing, 
and  number  lessons  have  been  given.  The  little  ones  are 
tired,  and  somewhat  restless. 

"John,  will  you  please  open  the  window  behind  you,  as 
wide  as  you  can?  Patsy,  the  one  back  of  you?  Henry,  the 
one  by  the  platform?  Mary  may  fasten  the  door  back. 
Sammy  and  George,  take  your  places,  and  we  will  have  a 
short  march." 

All  of  these  orders  are  promptly  obeyed.  The  breeze- 
fresh  from  the  water— sweeps  through  the  room;  the  chil- 
dren lay  down  their  pencils,  push  back  their  slates,  and  sit 
ready  to  spring  into  their  places  in  the  aisles,  while  two 
little  boys  taking  some  odd-lookiiig  brown  sticks  out  of 
their  desks,  pass  to  the  front,  and  mount  the  small  low 
jalatform,  out  of  the  draught  and  out  of  the  way.    Deftly 
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adjuBting  the  luysterioiis  articles  just  mentioned,  between 
their  fingtTB,  thoy  turn  and  face  their  comrades,  with  the 
seriousness  and  dignity  of  judges. 

"  Katie  may  be  captain  tcnday.    All  ready  I" 

The  class  are  on  their  feet.  Lifting  a  triangle  from  her 
table,  the  teacher  slips  the  ribbon,  by  which  it  bangs  bus- 
pended,  over  her  finger  and  steps  out  where  the  small 
musicians  can  seo  hci-  rod.  As  it  falls  they  give  theii*  liands 
a  flutter  and  a  j<'rk,  the  triangle  tinkles,  the  clappers  rattle, 
and  the  clas3  st^p  off  briskly,  just  in  time  to  the  odd  music; 
marching  around  the  room,  through  the  aisles,  weaving  in 
and  out,  foilowing  gayly,  wherever  their  girl-captain  leads. 

"That  will  d<>,  Katie,"  is  the  signal  for  the  long  hue 
to  break  into  fivt;  parts  the  next  time  it  reaches  the  hack 
of  the  room;  each  part  passing  up  the  aisle  to  which  it 
belongs,  the  children  slipping  into  their  seats  as  they  reach 
them.  ThiLs  in  a  twinkling  all  are  once  more  in  their 
proper  places. 

**  Put  down  the  windows  and  shut  the  door,  children,"  is 
the  next  direction,  instantly  followed  by,— "Lewis,  and 
Fred,  please  bring  me  that  bos  of  plants  on  the  window- 
seat,  and  put  it  here  in  this  chair?"  placing  ono  about  four 
feet  from  the  front  row  of  desks,  and  near  the  middle  of  the 
room. 

The  windows  and  door  are  speedily  closed,  but  the  box: 
is  heavy,  and  the  boys  have  to  come  slowly  up  the  aisle ; 
yet,  as  thoy  would  decidedly  resent  t  lie  idea  of  Vicing  helped, 
they  are  left  to  stagger  under  their  burden  without  inters 
ference.  When  the  homo-made  window  garden  has  been 
placed  in  position,  it  is  foimd  to  consist  entirely  of  yonng 
bean  plants,  of  various  sizes;  some  only  just  above  the 
ground,  and  one  of  them  lai'ge  enough  to  need  the  support 
of  the  stick,  around  which  it  is  twined. 

"  Wliat  arc  those,  Nellie?"  is  the  teacher's  opening  query. 
Beans." 
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"Sadie." 

*'BGan  plants." 

"  What  do  you  say,  childr^eni" 

"  Bean  plantal"  is  the  resounding  choruB* 

"Not  quite  so  loud;  I  can  he^r  very  weU.     What  isi 
difference  between  a  bean  and  a  bean  plant?    Willie," 

"One  is  nothing  but  a  boan,  and  the  other  is  a  bean  after 
it's  been  planted," 

"  Ada." 

"A  bean  is  what  you  have  at  first,  and  a  bean  plant  is 
what  grows  out  of  a  bean." 

"Carrie." 

"  A  be^n  is  sonaathing  goad  to  eat,  and  a  bean  plant  is 
what  the  bean  grows  on." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"  I've  seen  thorn  growing," 

"Ada  said  that  a  bean  plant  grew  out  of  a  bean,  and  now 
Carrie  tells  us  that  a  bean  plant  is  wliat  a  be^an  grows  on. 
Who  has  anytWng  to  say  about  that?" 

For  a  moment  no  one  stirs,  and  most  of  the  children  look 
as  if  the  statemont  was  something  of  an  enigma;  then  a 
boy,  rather  older  than  the  majority^  raises  Ms  hand,  and 
when  given  permission  to  speak,  explains,  "iSoan  plants 
grow  up  tall,  and  have  beans ;  and  when  those  beans  are  put 
into  tho  gi-ound,  they  grow  into  other  boan  plants." 

"That  is  pretty  g(iod  thinking,  Guy.  How  did  I  come  to 
have  these  plants,  Mabel?" 

"They  grew  from  the  beans  that  we  put  into  the  earth." 

"After  they  were  planted,  did  we  do  anything  else? 
Millie." 

"We  had  to  water  them." 

* '  What  good  did  that  do  ?    Laura. " 

"The  beans  took  the  water  in,  and  Bwelled,  and  the  Bkins 
burst." 

"  Then  what,  Lewis?" 
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"The  boans  }iad  two  halves." 

''  What  IF?  it,  Hugh?" 

' '  The  sprout  gi-o w  too. '  * 

' '  How  did  it  grow  ?    Bridget  may  tell  us. " 

"  Down  into  the  ground,  and  made  roots." 

"Belle." 

"  It  grow  up  too,  for  the  bean  eame  to  the  top;  I  saw  it."" 

"  What  do  you  Rii]>pose  caused  it  to  do  that,  I>annie?" 

**I  giiees  it  wanted  to  get  the  Bun  and  air/' 

"  What  have  you  to  say,  Mike?" 

"  Because  it  didn't  like  to  he  buried  down  in  the  ground. 
I  shouldn't,  anyhow,"  in  a  half  aside, 

"Wo  will  talk  about  that  some  other  day,"  decides  the 
teacher;  "  jost  now  I  want  to  find  out  how  much  your  eyes 
are  worth,"  and  taking  her  phico  behind  the  chair,  she 
gently  unwinds  the  tall  vino  from  its  Bticlc,  then  using  the 
latter  for  a  spade,  proceeds  to  dig  up  some  of  the  plants, 
shake  the  earth  from  their  roots,  and  lay  them  side  by  side 
on  the  top  of  the  box.  To  comploto  this  collection,  wliich 
includes  every  stage  of  growth,  from  the  bean  just  sprout- 
ing, to  the  plant  with  loaves,  the  teacher  now  adds  a  few 
swollen  beans  from  the  goblet  of  water  on  her  desk. 

AJl  being  in  readiness  the  children  are  invited  to  walk 
slowly — a  line  at  a  time— in  front  of  the  chair,  for  a  oearer 
view.  One  by  one  the  yoimg  naturahstri  pause  befoi*o  the 
objects  to  be  studied,  look  closely,  and  steadily  at  the  speci- 
mens for  a  moment,  with  a  seliolarly  gravity  eminently 
befitting  the  Dcei^sion,  then  pass  on  to  thoir  Keats  and 
begin  to  write  what  they  have  seen.  Now  and  then,  one 
softly  lifts  a  leaf,  or  carefully  turns  a  x^ln-nt  to  look  at  the 
other  side,  but  as  a  general  thing,  they  observe  with  hands 
clasped  l)ehind,  an  attitude  as  signiticant  as  it  is  imcon- 
scious, 

"Read  us  what  you  have  written,  Mary,"  commands  the 
t-eacher,  as  the  last  little  observer  roaches  his  seat. 
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The  child  rises,  elate  in  hand,  and  reads;—"  Miss  D.  took 
a  shaiii  stick,  and  dug  up  a  bean." 

"  Sidney^  what  have  you?" 

"  Now  we  call  those  bean  plants,"  reads  the  boy. 

"Yes.    Lulu." 

"The  bean  plant  has  roots."  * 

"What  can  you  tell  us?"  inquires  the  teacher,  turning  i 
a  little  maid  who  sits  on  the  other  sirle  of  the  room. 

"One  of  the  beans  fe  decaye<l,  and  another  had  just  got 
above  the  ground,"  is  the  prim  and  deliberate  response. 

"Baise  your  hands  now,  if  you've  any  new  thing  to  re- 
port.   Gilbert." 

"One  of  the  beans  has  dirt  on  the  leaves." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  had,     Nellie." 

"The  sldn  is  coming  off  from  one  of  them." 

"Yes.     Mabel." 

"The  skin  of  the  bean  is  wrinkled." 

"Always?" 

"  No'm ;  after  it  has  been  soaked,"  explains  the  girl. 

"Arthur." 

"  There  were  two  little  leaves  on  the  stem." 

"Fannie." 

"I  saw  two  thick  leaves,  and  two  little  leaves." 

"Ida." 

"  The  stem  has  roots," 

"Eobbie." 

"There  are  some  little  sprouts  on  the  beans." 

"Tom." 

"One  half  of  one  bean  hfis  gone  away." 

"Julia." 

"The  root  grows  down  into  the  ground." 

"Laura." 


*  All  tliese  children  sat  En  the  flmt  row  and  have  had  ttmu  to  f^t  Bomethlng 
Vrrltten. 
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"^bifiide  the  boan  there  are  two  little  leaves  and  a  stem." 

"Lewis." 

"One  of  the  beans  h;is  just  sprouted  a  root." 

"Mka" 

"  I  saw  a  green  stem;  it  was  a  sort  of  a  himdle." 

"Millie,-' 

"  The  baby  we  saw  in  the  bean  the  other  day,  broke  its 
house  open,  toid  came  out,  and  turned  into  two  green 
leaves." 

"That  is  a  charming  story,"  commends  the  teacher. 
"Dannie." 

"You  can  see  where  some  more  leaves  are  going  to 
grow," 

"Gertia" 

"One  of  the  split  beans  is  green." 

"Herman.'' 

"On  one  of  the  plsmts,  there  is  half  a  bean  on  one  of  the 
aides." 

"Bene." 

"One  half  of  a  bean  was  in  the  earth,  and  the  other  half 
was  out,  and  it  was  wrong  Bide  up." 

"Bridget." 

"  Theare  is  a  bud  on  the  top  of  the  stem." 

"Bennie." 

"  One  has  grown  taller  than  the  others." 

"Clara." 

"The  taller  one  holded  itself  u]i  liy  the  stick." 

"What  did  you  say?"  interrogates  tlie  teacher. 

"The  taller  one  held  it^^elf  up  by  the  stick,"  hastily  cor- 
rects the  little  maid,  blushing  at  her  blunder. 

"  That  was  better.    Hugh  ?" 

"There  are  two  thick  leaves  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
stems,  and  little  roots  coining  out  of  the  bottom." 

"Louise." 

"The  leaves  are  folded  together." 
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"Jo6ia" 

"  I  saw  a  boan  just  coming  up  above  tbo  oarth." 

"StGvic." 

"Two  little  leaves  stick  out  at  the  end  of  what  was  the 
bean. " 

"Oscar." 

"  One  half  of  tho  bean  has  skin  on  it.'* 

"  Nomh." 

"  The  bean  cracks  open,  and  makes  leaves  on  the  plant." 

Every  hand  is  down. 

"  Is  tbatall  you  can  think  of  ?^'  urges  the  tcat-liGr. 

A  boy  signifies  that  he  has  souiGthing  to  add,  and  rises  to 
remark — "  One  of  the  beans  is  whiter  than  the  others." 

This  evidently  does  not  please  tho  tcatjhcrj  who  seems 
about  to  comment,  but  possibly  recognizing  the  fact  that 
she  baa  only  herself  to  blame  for  the  silly  answer,  since  she 
forced  i*,  adroitly  changes  tho  subject  by  asking,  "Does  a 
bean  pushing  up  through  tho  ground,  like  this  one,"  point- 
ing to  an  embryo  just  appearing  above  tho  earth,  "make 
you  think  of  anjiihing  you  ever  saw  before?" 

There  is  silence  for  a  little,  then  a  small  gu*I  on  a  front 
scat  who  has  been  staring  hard  at  tho  plimt,  speaks  out, 
'*  Oh,  I  know  I  I  know  I  It  looks  like  a  snail  with  its  house 
on  its  back." 

"  I  behevo  it  does,"  agrees  the  teacher  smilingly.  "  Isn't 
it  wonderful  that  tho  little  sprout  should  know  how  to  grow 
both  ways  at  once ;  down  into  the  dark  earth  to  make — " 

"Roots I"  promptly  choms  the  children. 

"Yes.     What  end  could  we  call  that?" 

"Tho  root  end." 

"That  is  right;  and  tho  other  end  which  stretches  up,  to 
find  tho  air  and  sunshin©,  carrying  the  bean  along  with  it; 
what  is  that?" 

"Tho  stem  end  I" 

"What  gi*ows  there?" 


\ 
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"Stem  and  leaves." 

"  Quito  true.    Now  you  may  get  ready  for  dismissal." 

In  a  breath,  tlio  room  is  chaotic.  Pupils  are  cleaniig 
out  desks,  picking  up  paiKU'S  from  the  floor,  cleaning  tho 
blackboards,  arranging  tho  block  fcible,  and  making  the 
drawers  contaiuing  pencils,  paper,  etc.,  tidy.  Two  miuutus 
of  this,  then  tho  bell  sounds,  and  order  comes  again. 

"Who  has  been  tht;  h(JUBL'kL1^pe^  this  week?" 

"Susie  0.  f  declaro  the  class  with  one  accord. 

"Next  week,  Fred  M.  may  take  charge  of  tho  school- 
room.   WTiom  will  you  have  to  assist  you,  Fred?" 

"Katie  and  Herman/'  selects  Fred,  delibei-ately. 

"Very  well  I  think  tho  pencils  have  been  rather 
sharper  than  uf^ual  tliis  week,  and  I  haven't  found  a  speck 
of  dust  on  my  desk,"  commends  tho  teacher.  "  Let  us  see 
if  Fred  can  make  as  good  a  housekeeper  as  Susie." 

Here  a  gong  strikes  sharply. 

"Risel"  As  tho  pupils  obey,  tho  teacher,  taking  up  the 
triangle  lying  ready  at  hand,  says  cheerily,  "Good-night, 
children." 

''Good-nighty  Jliss  D,  1"  is  the  smiling  response. 

Then  the  tinkle  begins,  the  httlo  ones  stepping  in  time, 
file  out,  and  tho  day  and  the  week  are  over. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

These  studies  in  biology  are  intoiisely  intt^resting  to  the 
pupOs;  and  the  number  of  facts  discovered  even  in  the  few 
exercises  here  described,  is  far  greater,  than  woidtl  appeal' 
at  sight.  Take  the  process  of  germination  with  which  these 
youthful  students  began.  They  noted  first,  the  effects  of 
moisture  upon  the  seed, — tho  wrinkling  of  the  skin,  the 
swelling  of  the  bean,  and  the  bursting  of  tho  seed-coat. 
This  was  followed  by  the  discovery  of  a  rudimentiuy  plant 
^vithin  the  seed,— the  embryo.     Watching  the  growth  of 
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the  embryo,  they  observed  the  ascending  and  descendhig 
axis— the  development  of  the  plumule  and  the  radicle. 
>  Their  attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  cotyledons,  concem- 
•ing  which  they  held  divided  opinions;  some  considering 
them  the  two  halves  of  the  bean,  and  some  calling  them 
thick  leaves.  All  this  knowledge  acquired,  and  yet  they 
wore  told  nothing-  merely  led  to  discover  for  themselvies. 
Only  once  the  teacher  taught  them;  when  she  spoke  of  that 
mysterious  instinct  in  the  plant,  wliich  always  sends  the 
roots  down,  and  the  stem  up.  The  thought  she  hinted 
then,  of  obedience  to  the  la^vs  of  life,— as  unswerving  in  the 
meanest  %veed  as  in  the  gi-andest  planet,^ was  a  great  one. 
It  may  grow  in  some  young  mind,  untO  it  lifts  the  thinker 
from  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  Grod. 


ANOTHER  LESSON.—TffE  LEAF. 


i 


PURPOSE  OF  W£  USSOM.—To  find  out  what  the  pupils 
know  about  the  leaf,  and  to  teach  them  Bometbing  more. 

PREPARAT/QU  MADE  BY  WE  TEACHER.— First.  Her  study  of 
the  leaf,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  botanical  terms  applied 
to  it. 

Secxmd.  Her  study  of  the  children,  and  her  knowledge  of 
how  to  teach  them, 

PREPARAT/ON  MADE  Bf  THE  PVPfLS.-^WhSitever  they  know 
about  leaves. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSOU.—Be^  by  getting  the  childi-en  to  tell 
all  that  they  see  or  know  about  the  bean  leaf,— especially 
its  shape.  End  by  teaching  them  its  parts,  and  writing  the 
names — petiole,  blade,  and  veins — on  the  board.  Let  one 
group  draw  the  bean  plant,  for  Busy- Work,  and  have  the 
otliers  write  what  they  can  remember  about  the  lesson. 
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THE  LESSON. 

,  The  iritereBt  in  plant  lifo,  ai-ousod  by  this  study  of  the 
growth  of  the  bean,  is  kept  up  by  a  variety  of  exercises, 
either  oral  or  written,  until  the  little  ones,  having  gained 
all  that  they  can  through  then-  own  observation  alono, 
must  be  helijed  by  the  teacher;  m  other  worda  are  ready  to 
be  taught.  This  periud  arrives  a  few  weeks  later,  and  the 
leaf  is  selected  na  the  part  of  the  plant  with  wbich  to  begin. 

The  bean  garden  hiis  grown  so,  that  by  tliis  tLmo,  the 
leaves  ai'e  large  enough,  but  their  number  is  not  sufficient 
to  supply  the  whole  class,  and  several  children  have  volun- 
teered to  bring  a  handful  from  home,  for  the  purpose. 
These  are  given  out,  one  to  each  pupO. 

"Who  has  something  to  tell  me?  Robbie?"  is  the  ques- 
tion with  which  the  lesson  begins. 

*'The  bean  leaf  has  a  stem. " 

"  Ida." 

"The  bean  leaf  is  curved." 

"  Of  what  part  are  you  speaking?" 

"The  outside,  it  is  curved,"  repeats  the  little  girl. 

"  You  mean  its  shape.  Has  any  one  else  anything  to  say 
about  the  shape  ?    Luke. " 

"The  end  of  the  leaf  is  pointed." 

"Tom." 

"The  sides  at  the  top  are  broad." 

"Fannie." 

"  At  the  lower  part  of  the  bean  leaf  it  is  narrow. "  ^ 

"Sophiat" 

"  It  is  hollowed  out  where  the  stem  m  fastened  on." 

"EHen." 

"The  leaf  is  flat." 

"Jack," 

"The  leaf  is  thin." 

"Very  well.    What  is  this,  children?" 
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"ThGstomI" 

"And  this?" 

'*Tholeafl" 

'*  Somtjtunes  we  give  those  different  namcB,  This  broad 
part  wo  otili  tho  blade.  Why  do  you  Buppose  wo  call  it  the 
blade,  Hemyr' 

"Becaiuse  it  is  thin  like  tho  blade  of  a  knife." 

"Sidney." 

"  They  call  grafls,  a  blade  of  grase,  bocaufie  it  will  cut.  I 
cut  my  hand  last  Bummer  on  one,  and  it  bled  awfully,  and 
hurt  too," 

''  Porhape.  What  is  the  now  namo  for  this*"  touching 
the  broad  part. 

''The  blade." 

"Yesi  this,"— indicating  tho  Btem,  '*wo  call  the  petiole. 
I  don't  think  you  ever  heard  that  before.  Say  it,"  and  the 
class  repeat. 

"  All  touch  tho  blado ;  all  take  hold  of  tho  petiole.  What 
dooa  this  look  like?"  turning  bo  tho  board,  and  drawing 
hastily. 

* '  A  stem  1"    "A  potiolo  I"  is  the  mixed  answer. 

'*  And  this?"  sketching  an  outUne. 

"AbladeJ"    "A  leaf  1" 

"It  is  the  blade;  it  couldn't  be  the  leaf,  because  the  leaf 
means  both  blado  and  [wtiole,"  touching  these  parts  as  ehe 
speaks.     "  What  do  wo  call  this?"  putting  in  the  midrib. 

*'  A  vein  I"  call  out  several  voices. 

'*  That's  right;  all  together,  once  more." 

"A  vein  I" 

"  Each  put  your  finger  on  a  vein  in  the  blade  of  the  loaf, 
that  you  have.    How  ctm  you  tell  the  veins?    Dannie." 

"  BccauBO  they  stand  up." 

"Clara." 

"  Becauso  they  show." 

"Laura,  what  do  you  say?" 
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"Because  they  are  hard." 

'*  Are  there  any  vems  in  the  petiole?" 

"No'mr 

•^  What  is  it,  Btevie'^" 

"The  petiole  is  like  a  big  vein." 

"Somewhat.  Look  now;  can  you  find  any  more  of 
those?"  drawing  quickly. 

"Veins!"  "Icanr  "Yee'm!"  "  There's  lots  of  them  r 
"  They  are  all  over  the  leaf  I" 

"I  tliink  they  are.  Tell  me  something  that  you  have 
learned,  Gertie." 

"  I've  leai-ned  that  the  hroad  part  of  the  leaf  is  called  the 
blade." 

"That  is  nice.     Oscar." 

"  The  stem  is  called  the  pitiole. " 

"Not  quite;  petr-i-ole.  Say  it  again.— Tliis  is  the  way  it 
looks,  children,"  writing  it  on  the  board;  "and  this  word 
is — "  pronouncing  slowly  as  she  wiites, — 

"  Blade!"  caU  out  the  pupils. 

"Here  is  the  other  word  I  gave  you,"  writing,  and  pro- 
nouncing— voina.  **  Where  does  the  large  vein  ruu  in  the 
leaf,  Stevie?" 

"  Do^vn  the  middle." 

"And  the  rest  of  the  veins,  Luke?" 

"All  over" 

"All  over  what?"   • 

"All  over  the  blade  of  the  bean  loaf. "' 

"Yes;  and  the  \n&t  name  you  said,  is  the  la^st  name  I 
will  write.  That  was  what,  cliildren?"  writing  as  she 
speaks. 

"Bean  leaf." 

"Here  it  is.  Now,  Katie's  class  may  take  their  slates, 
and  write  all  that  they  have  learned  about  the  leaf.  If 
they  think  of  some  race  sentences,  and  read  them  to  me 
very  well,  I  may  allow  them  to  copy  w^hat  they  havo 
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written,  in  theii"  little  books.  Sammy's  group*  may  paj^  to 
the  'bLnckbtMii-d,  so  softly  that  I  cannot  hear  tliom  go,  and 
draw  a  beaii-iJlaut  for  me.  The  little  foLis  in  Lizzie's  class 
may  come  out  here,  and  wo  will  find  something  now  and 
nice  to  read." 


Notes  and  Comments. 


The  opponents  of  the  '*New  Education,"  when  met  at 
evory  other  point,  begin  with  one  accord  to  deckire — 'We 
have  no  time  to  devote  to  anything  except  the  practical 
studies — such  as  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic— in  the 
common  schools,* 

By  all  means  the  children  should  master  the  "three  R's" 
m  eight  years  (and  a  fow  other  things  besides).  Suppose 
they  could  be  taught  to  read,  to  wiite,  to  cipher,  even 
better  than  under  the  old  dispenaition,  and  yet  learn 
something  of  themselves;  and  something  of  the  wonder- 
ful world  in  which  they  live— knowledge  quite  as  essen- 
tial to  their  well-being,  as  the  first  mentioned — would 
it  be  an  evil?  Suppose  again,  that  children  could  be  so 
taught  that  they  should  gain  theii-  training  in  the  "  thi-oo 
R's"  by  means  of  the  study  of  such  hitherto  neglected 
subjects  as  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  etc.,  what  then? 
It  is  not  iuipossible.  It  has  been  done  in  a  few  schools;  it 
is  being  done  in  more  schools;  it  will  bo  done  in  most 
schools,— in  time.  These  lessons  in  Botany  will  illustrate 
how.  In  the  course  of  their  work  upon  tliis  one  subject, 
these  chQdren  have  learned  practicafJy,  something  of  seven 
other  branches,  making  eight  altogether;  to  wit,  Read- 
ing, Writing,  SpeEing,  Composition,  Grammar,  Rhetoric, 
Drawuig,  and  Botany ;  but  best  of  all,  the  little  people  have 
found  this  much  study,  not  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  but  a 
pleasure. 

*  Tlie  groiipa  bei;rin  to  consoiidate  during  tlie  seoood  year,  tbelr  number  being' 
lutsti,  luiii  tLuir  iJiKti  lurt;er. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

A  FIRST  LESSON  IN  CIVIL  GEOGRAPHY. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSON.— To  give  the  chUdi-eii  eoiuo  ideas 
conccmiDg  tho  laying  out  of  a  village. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— Bociding  upon  the 
points  to  bo  prt^rtuiil^nl,  and  doviaing  tlie  mamier  of  their 
present^ition- 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  PUPfLS.—WlmV&ver  training  they 
have  received  in  the  habit  ol"  obec^rvation,  and  all  the  power 
to  reason  (vom  cause  to  offoct  tluit  haw  been  dcvelopod, 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSOIV.—Gain  from  the  children  if  possible— 
if  not,  lead  thorn  to  see— these  iteniB:  (1)  That  a  village 
should  have  it«  streets  sti-aight,  or  nearly  so.  (2)  That  the 
streets  ehould  lie  graded.  (3)  That  tliei-e  shoidd  always  he 
sidewalkB.  (1)  That  the  houses  should  bo  built  back  from 
the  street,  to  allow  for  gardons,  or  lawn  spaces  in  frt>nt.  (5) 
That  trees  should  be  ^ot  out  along  the  sidoH.  (6)  Incideu- 
tally^  recall  the  cardinal  points  of  the  cx)nip:3ss. 

« 

THE  LESSON. 

"Otrrie's  clas«  have  written  such  good,  long  sentences, 
that  I  am  going  to  let  thein  come  with  me  to  the  sand  table, 
for  a  little  play,"  id  the  welcome  i>crmission  that  brings  a 
dozen  happy  boy«  and  girla  around  the  largo,  Bhallow,  jum- 
liko  bux  on  legs,  in  which  is  ueai'Iy  a  bushel  of  clean  sea- 
re  sand. 

^uldn^t  it  be  nice  to  make  a  village,  and  play  that 
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these  blocks,"  bringing  over  a  double  handful  from  the 
number  tablu  close  by,  "  aro  the  housea?" 

"Oh  yes'm!*'  is  the  ready  choruB,  as  the  little  ones  reach 
out  for  their  blocks,  which  each  begins  at  once  to  stick  end- 
wise into  the  sand  in  front  of  him. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  teacher  silently 
watches  the  busy  workers,  till  she  sees  that  for  which  she 
is  looking,  viz. :  an  expression  of  thought  that  touches  upon 
somo  one  of  the  points  which  she  propoBOS  to  bring  up  in 
this  lesson. 

For  a  time  the  children  seem  to  have  no  more  of  an  idea 
of  how  a  village  should  be  hiid  out,  than  some  of  their  an- 
cestors had,  when  they  scattered  their  houses  among  the 
bleak  New  England  hills  fifty  years  ago.  Presently,  a  boy 
who  has  been  looking  at  his  blocks,  placed  irregularly  here 
and  there  in  the  sand  in  front  of  him,  gets  a  thought,  picks 
his  blocks  all  up  and  begins  again,  arranging  them  this 
time  in  two  parallel  rows. 

A  moment  later  the  teacher  speaks,  the  pupils  aJl  look- 
ing up  to  listen. 

"Hemy,  why  did  you  put  your  houses  that  way  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  gf->ing  to  have  my  street  straight." 

Within  one  minute,  every  child  at  the  table  is  pulling  up 
bis  blocks,  and  setting  them  out  in  straight  lines.  Thus 
without  a  word  of  comment  or  discussion,  does  the  citizen 
of  the  future  accept  improvement.  When  tliis  has  been 
done,  the  little  ones  having  evolved  no  new  thought,  wait 
for  some  further  direction  from  the  teacher,  who  tries 
criticism. 

"I  wouldn't  like  to  ride  through  your  village,  children; 
I  am  afraid  that  I  should  get  tipped  over. "  They  do  not  see 
whjit  she  means,  so  she  adds,—''  Besides,  I  do  not  like  the 
looks  of  tho  sand,  all  up  and  down  this  way." 

Still  they  stand  silent,  aad  look  from  their  work  to  thoii* 
teacher,  and  back  again.    Then  one  face  lights  up»  and  a 
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little  girl  speaks  out  impiilBively,  ' '  Oh,  I  know  I  smootben 
it  out  and  make  It  pretty." 

"  Y^,  smooth  it  out,"  corrects  the  teacher,  smilingly. 

Imraediately  all  of  the  blocks  come  up  again,  and  the 
sand  is  evened  'Uid  patted,  until  it  is  as  level  as  the  floor, 
when  the  juvciulo  highway  surveyors  begin  for  the  third 
time  to  place  tboir  block  houses. 

The  teacher  having  waited  in  vain  for  any  hint  of  co  op- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  little  ones,— each  intent  upon  his 
own  stFGot  on  the  spot  of  sand  directly  in  front  of  liiin,— now 
suggests, — "  How  would  it  do  to  have  one  long  street  down 
the  middle  here^  and  set  your  houses  on  each  side  of  that?" 

'*I  think  it  would  he  nice,"  agrees  a  small  girl,  pausing 
— block  in  hand — in  the  midat  of  her  building,  and  gravely 
eying  the  bare  space  refeixed  too;  "that  would  look  like 
Washington  Street." 

"But  I  want  to  make  my  street  my  own  self,"  insists  a 
stiii-dy  little  fellow,  who  isn't  yet  educated  up  to  the  co- 
operative idea. 

**You  may,  only  I  thought  that  we  could  make  s^ich  a 
pretty  village,  if  we  all  worked  together,"  gently  urges  the 
teacher, 

"I  think  80  too,  and  I'm  going  to  do  it,"  declares  a  reso- 
lute specimen  of  Yoimg  America,  be^nniTij^  without  more 
ado  to  place  bis  blocks  in  a  row  down  the  centre  of  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  table. 

This  is  enough  to  decide  the  rept  of  the  group,  who  follow 
his  lead,  leaving  the  boy  who  wanted  to  work  alone,  rather 
too  much  alone,  apparently,  for  after  placing  two  or  three 
blocks  in  position,  he  begins  to  feel  a  little  forlorn,  and 
stays  his  building  to  watch  his  mates,  working  so  briskly 
and  happily  together.  Tliree,— four,— five  minutes,  the 
stniggle  between  the  selfish  and  the  social  instinct  in  this 
ill  human  being,  goes  on;  while  the  teacher,  reading  his 
like  an  open  i>ook,  waits,  and  will  not  help,  but  leaves. 
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him  to  learn  this  other  lesBon — more  vital  than  geography— 
by  hinvsolf,  that  he  may  know  it  better.  At  last,  hastily 
snatcliing  his  blocks,  he  elipa  around  to  the  side  of  the  near- 
est child,  and  joins  the  other  workers,  on  the  common 
street. 

Meantime,  nearly  all  of  the  block  houses  have  been  set 
up,  but  one  little  maid  has  not  placed  hers  in  line  with  the 
others  on  that  side. 

The  teacher  now  turning  her  attention  to  the  group,  dis- 
covers this,  and  inquires,  "  Katie,  what  made  you  put  your 
houses  BO  Ear  back?" 

**  Because  I  wanted  to  have  some  flower  beds  in  front," 
is  that  diminutive  woman's  response. 

* '  That  will  make  them  charming, "  pronounces  the  teacher, 
**  I  think  I  should  like  to  live  in  one  of  your  hovises;"  where- 
upon every  block  house  down  the  whole  length  of  the  street 
is  picked  up,  and  set  farther  back,  to  allow  space  for  front 
yards. 

"Does  it  look  like  Washington  Street  nowf"  queries  the 
teacher,  when  this  foiuih  amendment  to  their  original  idea, 
has  been  moved,  and  carried. 

Tliere  comes  no  answer,  eio  she  adds  suggestively, 
"What  is  there  on  Washington  Street  besides  the  houBeg?" 

"  Trees  1"  breaks  out  a  child  suddenly,  "O  MiKs  D — ^.  t 
couldn't  we  have  some  little  bits  of  branches,  and  Just  stick 
them  up  in  the  sand,  and  play  they  are  trees?" 

'*C)h,  yes  I  da  let  as,"  is  the  eager  cry  from  the  enthusi- 
astic little  geographers,  who  cluster  around  her  to  urge  the 
matter, 

"Well,  Minnie  and  Frank  may  go  and  get  some;  and 
donl  be  gone  two  minutes  for  it  is  almost  time  for  me  to 
hear  Jimmie'a  class  read. " 

Tlie  coitjile  huny  away,  and  the  teacher  turning  toward 
the  sand-table,  proceeds  to  lea<3  the  rest  of  the  group  to  see 
iiflrl'wfc point;  and  does  it  thus. 
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*' Where  shall  we  set  out  our  trees  when  they  come?"  sho 
asks  of  the  cJiildren;  "show  mo  with  your  fingers." 

The  pupils  indicato  the  sido  of  tho  street. 

**  Where  are  the  horse  a  and  wfigons  to  go?" 

*'  Down  hei*6  through  the  middlo  T'  is  tho  class  chorus. 

"  And  the  peopls;  do  you  moan  to  have  them  walk  in  tho 
street  too?  Tlioy  will  got  their  ehocs  all  sandy,  and  wet 
when  it  raios;  what  arc  you  going  to  do  about  that?" 

'*  They ^11  just  have  to  wear  their  rubbers,"  nonchalantly 
decides  an  imperious  little  imss. 

"No,  wc  ought  to  havo  a  sidewalk,"  protests  a  boy  in- 
stantly ;  "  wo  foi-got  that.    Lot's  make  one  I" 

The  words  are  hardly  uttered,  before  tho  thing  is  done, 
and  when  Frank  and  Minnie  return,  each  with  a  hand  full 
of  twigs,  tho  class  has  raised  a  sidewalk  in  the  sand,  and 
flattened  it  smriDth,  down  both  sides  of  the  miniature  street. 
Then  tho  tiny  ti*oes  are  &c^t  out,  and  tho  little  ijooplo  stand 
back  to  view  the  effect. 

"  Wliich  way  diieM  your  street  run,  children?" 

"  Blast  and  west/'  is  tho  instant  decision, 

"Very  well.  We  will  play  that  Xatio  lives  in  one  of  her 
houses;  then  if  nhe  looks  out  of  her  front  windows,  she  can 
see  my  house,  which  I  will  pLace  here,"  putting  a  block  into 
the  sand  as  she  speaks.     "Which  way  will  she  look?" 

"  North !"  de<;laro  tho  pupils. 

"  And  when  I  stand  on  my  piazza,  and  want  to  know  if 
Katie  is  on  hei-s,  I  shall  turn  my  face  in  what  direction?'* 

"  South  I"  is  the  response. 

"Helen  may  move  into  my  cottage,  and  Jennie  shall  live 
in  this  house  that  I  put  over  hero;  in  which  direction  will 
Helen  walk  when  she  goes  over  to  visit  hei'?" 

"North-east." 

"Suppose   that   Jenuio   comes   half  way  to    meet   her; 
anl  what  point  will  she  travel?** 
outh-west  I" 
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"Gteorgo,  Frank,  and  Willie  may  build  a  short  street  rim- 
ning  southnaast  from  Washington  Street  Now,"  continues 
the  teacher,  turning  to  tho  othorSj  aa  the  boyB  named,  start 
for  the  numbor  table  to  got  their  blocks  for  houses;  '*if  this 
street  that  they  aro  to  make  should  cross  Wajshington 
Street,  and  go  straight  on,  in  what  direction  would  it  run?" 

"  North-west. '* 

"  That  is  right.  What  ahall  we  call  this  village  that  we 
have  begun  to  make?" 

"  Quincy  I"  is  the  prompt  response. 

"Tery  wellj  the  little  women  and  men  that  are  building 
Quincy,  may  go  to  their  seats,  and  copy  on  their  slates 
what  they  find  on  the  front  blackboard.  Write  the  answers 
to  tho  first,  second,  and  third,  and  make  a  picture  for  the 
fourth.  Lot  mo  see  if  they  can  do  that  as  well  aa  they  can 
build  a  village*    Pass." 

WHAT  THEY   POUND,   BEAIJTIFITLLY   WRITTEN,   ON   THE  FRONT 
BLAOtCBOARD. 

1.  How  many  petals  have  three  cheny  bloasomg? 

2.  Mary  ia  twenty -one  years  old,  and  her  siater  is  nine. 
How  much  older  is  Mary  than  her  sister? 

3.  How  many  sevens  in  seventeen. 

4.  How  many  horns  have  two  oxen,  one  cat,  two  goats, 
eight  robins,  and  four  cows?  (make  a  picture.) 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  beauty  of  thia  lesson  lies  in  the  presentation  of  the 
different  points  taught.  In  it,  is  found  the  union  of  those 
two  conditions  so  difficult  to  combine, — entire  spontaneity  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  with  a  constant  limitation 
as  to  the  objects  of  thought,  by  the  taicher;  that  is,  the 
children  arc  led  so  skilfully,  that  they  are  quite  unconscioua 
of  the  leading. 
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THREE  LESSONS  IN  STRUCTURAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

PURPOSE  or  WE-  LESSOHfS— To  teach  how  a  pond  is  formed, 

PREPARATION  MADE  Bf  THE  TEACHER.— First.  Studying  up 
the  matter  of  the  lessons. 

Second.  Deciding  the  manner  of  its  representation. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  PUP/LS.—An  that  they  know  of 
geography,  whether  learned  from  previous  lessons,  or 
gained  through  their  own  observation  of  nature. 

PLAN  OF  WE  LESSONS.— a)  Review  carefully  all  that  has 
been  gone  over. 

(3)  Show  the  formation  of  a  pond,  by  building  a  dam  of 
hillB  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  sand  table,  and 
then  pouj-ing  water  through  the  river  channel  till  the  basin 
thus  formed  is  full.  After  this  has  been  done,  get  the  chil- 
dren to  tell  about,  t.lie  way  the  ice  pond  is  made.  Further- 
more, lead  the  pupils  to  draw  constant  comparisons  be- 
tween what  they  have  made,  and  what  they  have  seen;  be- 
tween the  objccta  themselveB,  and  their  representation. 

A  REvmw. 

ffliio  class  is  gathered  around  the  sand  table.  On  it,  a  lit- 
tle to  one  side,  are  molded  some  hills,  with  an  alirui)t  slope 
to  the  right,  and  a  long  gentle  slope  toward  the  left  ending 
in  a  plain.  There  are  grooves  in  the  sand  in  diflereiit 
places,  that  show  where  river-beds  have  been  washed  out 
at  previous  lessons.  The  hills  are  built  of  pebbles,  clay, 
and  sand.    First  comes  a  review.* 

•  These  lessons  have  been  given  at  irropiilar  intervals  (never  more  than  twJce 
a  week,  and  sometimes  only  once)  for  nearly  n  year,  and  tlie  review  involves, 
36  extent,  all  that  has  been  taught  in  that  ttmo. 
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"Tell  us  what  you  eoe  on  the  sand  table,  Amy,"  ia  the 
opening  question, 

Tlie  little  girl  who  ifl  standing  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
maided  form,  answers,  "Nearest  to  me  is  a  level  plain;  a 
little  farther  away  it  begins  to  rise," 

**  Arthur  may  put  his  fingor  whore  the  rise  begins."  He 
dees  so,  and  Amy  resumes. 

'*To  rise  a  httlo  at  a  time,  until  it  gets  to  this  row  of 
rocks,  then  it  is  steep  away  up  over  those  little  stones,  and 
from  here,  it  goes  on  not  so  steep,  up  to  the  top." 

*^Ella,  play  that  your  forefinger  is  yourself,  then  you 
may  start  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  run  all  the  way  down 
to  the  plain;  tell  us  what  you  go  over,  to  get  there." 

Tlio  small  maiden  places  her  finger  on  the  crown  of  the 
molded  hill,  and  moves  it  on  as  she  speaks,—"  I  run  along 
down,  and  it  isn't  very  steep,  till  after  I  get  here  to  the 
stones.  It  is  pretty  hard  getting  over  these,  and  when  I 
come  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks,  it  is  so  steep,  that  I  think  I 
shall  have  to  jump,"  and  EUa  stands  holding  her  forefinger 
on  the  top  of  some  small  pieces  of  i-ock,  set  into  the  clay 
and  sand  in  such  a  way,  that  their  cleft  sides  are  per- 
pt>ndicular,  forming  miniature  precipices  in  the  molded 
slope. 

"Ho!  I  guess  she'd  be  dead,  if  she  jumped  as  far  as 
that,"  exclaims  Phil;  while  Jimniio  says  slowly,  as  if  stiidy- 
ing  the  situation,  * '  She  might  got  a  long  ladder  and  put  it 
there,  and  go  down  on  that." 

Geoi-ge  skeptically.  "  I'd  like  to  know  where  she  is 
going  to  get  a  ladder  f" 

At  this  juuftm'o,  finding  that  her  class  is  rapidly  resolving 
itself  into  a  committee  of  ways  and  means,  the  teacher  in> 
terjuw^s,  and  averts  the  calamity  thus:  "Never  mind;  we 
will  play  that  she  is  nt  the  lx>ttora.    Go  on,  Ella." 

*'  Now  T  nui  all  the  rest  of  the  way  down  to  the  plain." 

*'  How  would  two  of  you  boys  like  to  start  at  the  top,  and 
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have  B,  race  do^vii  the  other  side  of  our  hills  f  queries  the 
teacher. 

"I  shouldn't  liko  it  at  all,"  protests  Horace. 

"Why  not  r 

*'  Because  it's  so  steep  that  we  couldn't  run;  we  would  fall 
dcw^n." 

*'  Did  you  over  see  a  hill  as  Btoep  as  this  ?"  addressing  the 
group,  most  of  wlioni  put  up  theii'  hands  immediately. 
"Annie." 

"  That  hOl  down  by  Mr.  S.'b  storo." 

"What  has  John  to  say  ?" 

"I  think  tho  one  in  front  of  Mr.  G.'s  house  is  eteeper  than 
that." 

"  Yes,  and  either  of  them  is  as  steep  as  this  of  ours.  Do 
any  of  yon  remember  the  name  that  wo  gave  to  the  sides  of 
hills,  when  ive  talked  ahout  them  the  other  day  ?    Bessie." 

"We  Hilled  them  sloiies." 

"  What  kind  of  a  slope  did  we  say  this  was,  Jennie  ?" 
pointing  to  the  right. 

''An  ahrupt  slope." 

"  And  on  this  side  [the  left]  ?" 

*'  A  gradual  slope." 

*'Eut  it  seems  to  me,"  objects  the  teacher,  that  the 
slope  is  not  Tery  gradual  here."  Tho  haiulM  are  all  up  in- 
stantly.    **  Flora." 

**No,  that's  a  rocky  precipice." 

"Did  you  <ner  see  a  n'.il  one,  cliildrc^n  ?" 

*' Yes'ml"  in  emphatic  choniH;  ''we  can  Bce  one  now," 
glancing  out  of  the  window. 

*'I  don't  see  any,"  persista  tho  teacher,  staring  straight 
at  the  opix)site  wall. 

The  laughing  children  immediately  surround  her,  and 
half  pidl,  half  puHh  hor  about,  to  face  in  the  right  direc- 

fi;  a  proceetling  to  which  she  smiHngly  siibniitK,  but 
\   her  head,  and  looks  at  them  instead  of  out  the 
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window.  Aa  she  ia  tall,  they  are  nonplussed  for  a  second, 
but  only  for  a  second ;  then  a  bright-eyed  Kttle  gii'l  gives  a 
chair  near  by,  a  push  that  Bends  it  to  the  teacher's  side, 
springs  upon  it,  and  taking  the  teacher's  head  in  her  two 
hands,  gently  Hfta  it  to  the  right  position,  while  the  others 
exclaim,  "  There  it  is !  there  I"  pointing  with  great  energy  at 
the  bare  £ace  of  a  crag,  which  rises  precipitately  out  of 
the  brown  hill-side. 

"Oh,  je&l  I  see  now,"  laughingly  admits  the  teacher, 
then  turning  to  the  table,  aroimd  which  the  children  swarm 
again,  like  a  lot  of  bees, — ' '  Ella  has  been  making  believe 
that  she  ran  down  the  hill,  but  we  saw  something  nsUly 
run  down  the  last  time.    What  was  it  ?" 

"  Water  I"  is  the  quick  chorus, 

**  Did  it  run  straight  down,  Ghsorgo  ?" 

*'  No^m,  it  made  crooked  paths. " 

"What  is  it,  Annie?" 

'*  And  some  of  them  ran  together." 

**  Yes.  What  did  we  call  the  water,  when  it  ran  in  little 
crooked  paths  near  the  top  of  the  hill  ?    Flora." 

"Brooks," 

"  ToU  us  what  we  called  those  brooks  after  they  came 
together  lower  down,  John." 

"A  river." 

"  Where  did  the  river  run  to,  Phil  ?" 

"  Away  down  on  the  plain." 

*'  And  then  where,  children  ?" 

"It  ran  over,  and  down  on  the  floor!"  ia  the  speedy  re- 
sponse. 

"It  just  leaked  out,"  remarks  a  boy,  which  sots  them  all 
laughing,  while  the  teacher  goes  over  to  her  closet,  from 
which  she  brings  a  slate  with  some  moistened  clay  upon  it. 
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THE  NEW  LESSON. 

"I  think  we  will  ehange  this  a  little  now,"  she  says^ 
*'and  build  up  some  more  hills;  they  niust  not  be  very 
large,  so  wo  will  call  them  what  ?    Jiramie." 

"Small  hills." 

Geoi^  spc'tiking  out.     ' '  Low  hills. " 

*'  That's  just  what  I  want  mailo  from  this  clay;  a  low  liHl 
put  hero,"  pointiiig  to  a  spot  on  the  table  near  the  foot  of 
the  larger  hill  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  river-basin. 
"  Bessie,  you  niiiy  build  it." 

While  sho  is  working,  the  others  watch  closely.  After  a 
little,  John^s  hand  comes  up,  and  being  called  upon,  he 
crifeicifles,  *'I  don't  think  that  hill  is  high  enough." 

*'It  isn't  nearly  so  high  as  our  old  hill;  you  may  take 
some  clay,  and  make  a  higher  one  between  this  and  the 
other,  that  we  have  batl  so  long."    He  does  bo. 

"Do  these  look  liko  any  of  tho  little  bills  you  have  ever 
aeen  f  inquireB  the  teacher. 

"Somo  of  tbcm  do/'  admits  Arthur  ^vith  an  air  of  lofty 
condeaoeiision. 

"  Why,  don't  you  remember,"  breaks  out  Horace,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  old  hill,  ' '  that  wo  made  this  just  like  the 
hill  where  Mr.  E.  's  stone  shed  is  ?" 

"  Well  then  this  hill,"  reasons  the  teacher,  indicating  one 
of  the  new  ones,  "m^ust  be  where  Flora  lives,  and  on  the 
top  of  this  (the  little  one)  is  Amy'y  hou;^," 

"  But  Amy  doesn't  hvo  on  a  hill/'  objects  Jemue. 

"  We  can  see  her  house  from  the  window,"  casually  re- 
marks the  teacher, 

"  Let's  go  and  find  out !"  chorus  the  class  taking  their  cue 
forthwith^  and  off  they  walk  to  the  window. 

After  a  moment  or  two  of  silent  contemplation,  Flora 
ka;  "  It*s  a  hill  one  way  you  look  at  it,  and  one  way  it 
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"  If  it's  a  hill  one  way,  I  should  think  it  would  be  a  hill 
all  ways,"  Boliloqiiizoa  the  teacher. 

'*  Tho  grounfl  comos  up  on  ono  side/'  avoTS  Jimmie. 

"  Thoro's  more  diiion  thia  eido,"  is  John's  way  of  express- 
ing the  same  idea. 

*'  Well,  let  us  go  and  make  ours  like  this;  who  can  do  it  ? 
Flora  may  try." 

She  fills  in  between  the  two  hOls,  just  made. 

"  Now,  dooB  our  work  look  right  f" 

"It  seems  to  me,"  spocifieB  Horace  slowly,  as  if  studying 
mxm  it,  "that  we  ought  to  put  some  clay  in  hei-e,"  desig- 
nating the  open  space  between  the  old  hiE  and  the  one  next 
to  it. 

"  Very  well;  you  may  put  in  some.  Docs  it  suit  you  any 
better  ?"  queries  the  teacher,  after  this  has  been  done. 

"I  think  it  looks  more  like  truly  land,"  reports  Bessie, 
viewing  it  critically  with  her  head  on  one  side. 

Just  hero,  tho  fceaehor, — detects  a  slight  languor  in  man- 
ner, together  with  a  faibiig  in  tho  c|uicknes8  of  mental 
action,  and  knows  from  these  signs,  tliat  the  eimdl  brains 
are  becoming  weary ;  so, — without  preamblo  or  prxjhminary, 
she  says  sweetly,  "Good-by,  chQdrea,"  and  the  geography 
clasa  is  dismiBsed. 


THE  NEXT  LESSON. 

This  beginB,  of  course,  with  a  review  the  final  question  of 
which  is,—"  What  did  we  build  the  laet  time,  Jinunio  f*' 

*•  Those  two  little  hills." 

"  They  look  as  if  they  grew  right  out  of  the  big  hill,"  im- 
agines Ai-thur. 

**I  think,"  says  Annie,  "that  they  look  like  the  big 
hill's  children,  standing  right  close  up  beside  their  mother." 

To  which  Flora  adds  her  idea,—"  Two  l*aby  hills;  a  little 
one,  and  a  big  one." 
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"  Who  made  the  Bmall  hills  ?"  asks  the  teacher. 

"Bessie  and  John  I"  rt^pond  the  cUis8. 

"Jennie  may  build  a  low  hill  just  here  beside  Bessie's, 
and  I  think,"  pui-aiiea  the  teacher^  "that  I'll  have  a  hue  of 
hills  cui'ving:  aroiiud  tljia  way,"  indicating  a  seraicirele  at 
the  base  oi  tho  large  hill.  "Who  wants  to  make  tlie 
next  ?"    Every  one,  to  bo  euro.     **  Phil." 

The  rest  of  the  class  look  on  while  these  are  working, 
and  presently  George  offeiti  the  following  criticism. 

"Jennie's  hill  iy  higher  than  the  one  John  is  making." 

"I  want  sotno  high  ones,"  is  tho  teacher's  quiet  reply. 
"Jimmie,  you  shall  mold  the  next,  Amy  put  in  another, 
and  Arthur  make  one  more,  Ella,  you  i-aisod  your  hand  5 
what  have  yoti  to  siiy  ?" 

"  I  hko  Jennie's  hill  best ;  it  is  so  steep." 

**  Do  you  '\  SiipxK)se  you  lot  mo  see  what  kind  of  a  hill 
you  can  build  ?  Annie,  try  if  you  can  get  a  hill  in  between 
Jennie's  and  Phil's.  I  think  that  wiU  do.  Oh  thei-e*s 
George!  he  hasn't  had  a  chance  to  work  ia  tho  clay.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  any  room  for  a  hill,  except  over  where 
our  line  of  Uttle  Mils  comes  aromid  to  meet  the  big  hiU  j 
you  can  put  one  in  there. " 

"What  a  lot  of  bid)ies  the  big  hill  has  now!"  exclauus 
Flora,  as  the  bu£y  woi-kei-s  put  their  finiHtiin;^:  touches. 

"  They  look  as  if  they  had  made  a  rin^,  and  wei-e  going 
to  play  Bometliing/'  invents  PhU,  laughiiig  at  his  own  t;on- 
ceit. 

"What  did  Bessie  and  John  do  yesterday,  to  fiuiah  u^t 
their  hiUs,  class?"  "* 

"Joined  them  together  I"  is  the  anawei-ing  chonis. 

"You  may  join  some  of  these,  Flora.  Bessie,  you  shall 
help  her,  John,  and  Horace  niay  begin  to  fill  in  between 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  large  hill." 

he  last  called,   work  deftly  and  without  pause,  whOo 
^  who  built  the  hills,  watch  in  their  turn. 
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•'Now  they  look  ae  if  they  had  taken  hold  of  handfi; 
don't  you  thiiik  bo,  Miss  D.  ?"  inBists  Phil. 

"Perhaps,"  is  the  smiling  assent;  "I  could  tell  bettor,  if 
I  should  see  a  lot  of  girls  and  boys,  standing  as  your  hills 
do,  but  with  thoir  hands  joined."" 

Tlie  children  catch  the  idea  in  a  second,  and  arranged 
as  she  suggests,  look  up  with  happy  faces,  waiting  for  her 
verdict,  which  is, — "I  think  that  the  Kttle  hills,  and  the 
little  hill-makers  do  look  somewhat  ahke,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  treat  them  one  bit  aUke;  for  these  I  am  going  to 
keep  here,  till  the  next  day  that  I  can  find  time  to  show 
you  something  very  nice,  while  the  small  folks  who  made 
them,  I  shall  send  dii-ectly  to  their  seats  to  write  me  a  slate 
fullofr's.    Gtof 


THE  LSasON  THAT  FOLLOWED. 

This  review  covers  all  that  has  been  taught,  passing:  over 
the  most  familiar  points  lightly,  and  giving  greater  promi- 
nenoe  to  those  last  introduced.  When  it  is  over,  the  teacher 
takes  fi"om  the  window-sill  a  pitcher  of  water^  and  without 
a  word  of  explanation,  begins  to  pour  a  tiny^  steady  stream 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  so  managing,  that  the  water  runs 
down  through  the  old  channels, 

"  O,  Miss  D.  f '  interrogates  one  of  the  class,  all  of  whom 
ar©  watching,  with  the  keen,  curious  scrutiny  of  chQdhood; 
"are  we  going  to  have  some  more  rivers  to-day?" 

As  the  teacher,  seemingly  absorbed  in  what  she  is  doing, 
does  not  answer,  the  youngest  member  of  the  group  alleges 
knowingly, — "  I  just  thought  that  was  what  she  was  going 
to  do." 

Still  the  teacher  says  nothing. 

"  Oh,  seel"  exclaims  a  third;  "the  water  can't  get  out, — 
the  hills  we  made  the  other  day  keep  it  in," 

"  It  holds  the  water  just  like  a  pan,"  adds  a  thoughtful 
little  girl  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  speaking  to  herself. 
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The  teacher  pours  on, 

"Just  look,  it's  getting  deep!"  wame  another,  glancing 
up  at  the  teacher,  who  apparently  neither  sees  nor  hears 
anything,  except  the  water  trickling  from  the  spout  of  her 
pitcher. 

"  What  if  it  ghould  come  up  to  the  topt"  queries  one  im- 
pressively. 

Still  the  water  falls  on  the  pigmy  hills,  trickles  down  the 
tiny  brook  channels,  rolls  through  the  little  river-bod,  to 
the  basin,  foiTood  by  the  semicircle  of  hillocks,  now  quite 
full,  and  the  teacher  does  not  open  her  lips,  only  keeps  on 
pouring. 

The  excitement  by  this  time  has  become  intense,  and 
when  the  water  begins  to  run  through  the  lo%vest  gap  be- 
tween the  hills,  the  children  cry  as  with  one  voice,  "  Oh, 
it'B  getting  out !" 

Then  the  teacher  stays  her  hand,  sets  the  pitcher  down, 
and  asks,  "  What  does  it  look  like,  John  ?" 

'*  A  dish  of  water,"  is  liis  idea. 

"  Wliat  aro  these  all  around  here,  children  ?" 

"  HiUfi !"  in  emphatic  chorus. 

"Where  is  the  water,  Phil  ?" 

"  On  the  ground. "  

"Yes.    Bessie  ?" 

"  It's  close  to  the  hiUs," 

'*  Did  any  of  you  ever  see  any  water  near  hUls  out  of 
doora  ?" 

The  chfldren  think  silently  for  a  few  minutes,  then  Mia 
ventures  timidly,  "There^B  the  pond." 

This  is  received  with  a  non-committal  "Well?''  by  the 
teacher,  which  keeps  them  thinking  on,  till  Jimmie  sud- 
denly proclaims,  "  Why  yea,  it  does  look  like  the  pond," 

"  It  isn't  big  enough  for  a  pond,"  contends  Arthur. 

"I  think  that's  big  enough  to  be  a  pond,  if  these  are  big 
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enough  for  hills,"  argues  Horace,  looking  to  the  teacher  for 
support,  but  she  merely  smiles. 

"Of  course  it's  a  pond,"  maintains  Amy;  "ien^t  it, 
teacher  ?" 

This  direct  appeal  must  h©  answered,  so  she  replies,  "We 
will  call  it  a  pond.  Think  of  the  largest  pond  you  have 
ever  seen,  children." 

"Over  by  the  ice-house,"  is  the  ready  chorus. 

"I  went  there  last  summer,  and  didn't  see  any  pond," 
affirms  the  teacher. 

"It  wasn't  there  last  summer,"  admits  Flora. 

"  How  did  it  come  there  now,  George  ?" 

"Mr.  O.  put  a  dam  in  the  brook,  and  that  stopped  the 
water  from  gomg  under  the  bridge,  and  made  a  pond." 

"How  was  the  pond  made  here?  We  used  to  have  a 
river;  Jimmie?" 

"The  little  hdle  stopped  the  water  running  in  the  river, 
and  so  it  spread  out  and  made  a  pond," 

"I  believe  that  was  what  happened.  This  will  do  for 
to-day,  and  next  time  we  wiU  see  if  we  can  find  out  any- 
thing more  about  ponds." 


Notes  and  Comments. 

Says  Emerson,  ' '  Your  teaching  and  discipline  must  have 
the  reserve  and  taciturnity  of  nature."  Hero  is  a  teacher 
who  possesses  this  i-are  gift  of  silence.  She  knows  not  only 
when  to  speak,  and  what  to  say,  but  where  to  stop.  If 
teachers  would  talk  less,  they  would  make  a  far  stronger 
impression  when  they  do  speak,  and  give  the  poor  children 
a  chance  to  talk,  besides. 


CHAPTEE  T. 

A  LESSON  IN  READING. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSOtf. —To  train  the  pupila  to  get 
thought  from  printed  sentences. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— hooking  through  the 
story  fco  know  what  words  it  contains,  with  whicli  the  chil- 
dnen  are  unacquainted ;  and  arranging  the  manner  of  giving 
the  lesson. 

PREPAHATIOfi  MADE  BY  THE  PUPILS.— AW.  the  reading  that 
they  have  ever  done. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSOM.— First.  Have  the  children  tell  aUthat 
they  can  think  of  about  the  picture,  and  thus  arouse  an 
interest  in  the  text  of  the  lesson. 

Second.    Weave  the   unfamiliar  words   into   sentences, 
writing  and  pronouncing  the  words  slowly,  instead  of  say- 
ing them  in  the  ordinary  way.    This  will  introduce  llierr 
in  an  interesting  manner  and  help  to  doepcn  their  impr« 
Bion. 

Third.  Lot  the  pupils  read,  questioning  Iheui  upon  all 
points  which  could  possibly  be  misuaderatood,  and  discuss- 
ing the  meaning  of  any  difficult  words.  In  this  manner, 
make  sure  that  they  have  gained  the  thought. 

Fowth.  Call  upon  some  of  the  class  to  tell  all  they  can 
remember  of  what  they  have  read.  Use  this  as  a  means  of 
testing  still  further,  if  the  thought  is  in  the  mind. 

Fifth.  Place  upon  the  board  a  list  of  new  or  difficult 

ords,  and  let  the  childi-en  put  them  into  sentences.    This 
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will  show  whether  they  kaow  the  words  of  the  leseon,  ».«., 

whether  they  can  use  them. 

Sixth.  Write  a  few  words  for  the  pupils  to  maVe  stories 
about.  This  is  the  final  test  which  tells  if  the  word  is 
known^— t^at  they  can  use  it  properly  in  written  work. 


THE  LESSOK. 

"The  third  division  please  face  I  Standi  Fflel"  are  the 
words  that  cause  a  group  of  little  children  to  leave  their 
seats,  and  pass  quickly,  yet  quietly  up  to  the  teacher's  plat- 
form, in  front  of  which  they  arrange  themselvea  in  line^ 
seemingly  just  as  they  happen  to  stand. 

From  her  table,  the  teacher  takes  some  second  readers, 
and  distributes  them  to  the  pupils^  receiving  from  each  in 
turn,  alow-spoken  "Thank you." 

'*Does  any  one  remember  the  lovely  story  we  read  yechJ 
terday?"  asks  the  teacher,  of  her  class  who  are  eagerly  i 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  their  readers. 

"  I  do !"  exclaims  a  lively  little  miss.  ' '  It  was  about  a  boy 
who  wanted  to  play  all  the  time." 

"  Please  let  us  read  it  again ;"  pleads  a  pupil  who  has  found 
the  lesson  referred  to,  and  is  all  ready  to  commence. 

"I  think  it  would  be  better  to  read  something  new,"  ad- 
vises the  teacher,  "and  I  have  found  a  nice  story  for  you. 
It  begins  on  page  one  hundred  and  three." 

"There  isn't  any  picture,"  complains  a  boy>  the  instant 
his  eye  lights  upon  the  designated  place, 
^        "Yes  there  is,  on  the  other  Bide,"  answers  a  youth,  who 
^H    has  turned  the  leaf. 

^^         "  It's  a  little  girl  making  cake,"  asserts  a  child,  smiling  all 
I  over  his  facSj  as  if  that  was  a  very  laughable  idea. 

I  *'  Well,  my  mother  lets  me  make  cake  some  days,"  re- 

I  sponds  a  diminutive  woman,  feeling  called  upon  to  show  the 

^^    jroimg  man  that  such  things  have  happened. 
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"Yes I  and  P^  made  pies;  little  teenty  fconty  pies,"  tri- 
umphantly announces  another  small  maiden. 

*' Who  ifi  ready  to  tell  mo  a  nice  stoiy  about  this  picture?" 
interposes  the  teacher,  bringing  her  wandering  talkers  back 
to  the  lesson.     Everybody  is  eager.     "  Theo." 

'*I  can  see  a  girl,  and  there  is  a  basket  alongside  of  her." 

"Give  me  a  better  word  to  tell  where  the  basket  is, — 
Sadie." 

"Beside." 

"Now  Theo,  try  agnin." 

"I  can  see  a  girl  with  a  basket  beside  her,  and  there  are 
eggs  in  the  basket," 

"  Ida  tell  UP  something." 

"The  girl  has  a  neck- tie,  and  her  drees  is  buttoned  in 
front." 

"Pan!." 

"  I  see  a  bowl,  and  an  egg  outside  of  the  basket." 

"Jessie." 

"I  see  a  mug,  and  a  dish,  and  a  cake,  and  a  book,  and  a 
knife  alonp;side — 1  mctxn  beside  the  bowl." 

"She's  told  everything  in  the  picture,"  asserts  Tom  im- 
patiently. 

"  Not  quite ;  I  can  see  several  things  that  haven't  been 
mentioned,"  says  '.he  teacher.     "  JoBie." 

"  The  girl  has  on  a  whjto  apron." 

"Yes;  Hattie." 

"  The  girl  baa  a  bow  on  the  top  of  her  bead." 

"Paul" 

"Her  sleeves  are  rolled  up,  and  she  is  boldmg  her  apron 
on." 

"EUen," 

"I  think  she's  just  putting  her  apron  on." 

"  What  do  you  suppose  she  wears  that  for,  Edgar t" 

"So  she  won't  spoil  her  dress." 

"Gilbert." 
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"Because  she  is  going  to  cook." 

*'  What  makes  you  think  she  is  going  to  cook,  GUhert?" 

*'  Because  she  has  eggs." 

"Who  can  think  of  something  nice  that  we  can  make 
with  eggs  ?    Any  one. " 

Then  cornea  this  hst  of  good  things  to  eat,  from  these  lit- 
tle folks  who  love  them. 

''Oustarde." 

"Cake." 

"Poached  eggs." 

"Frosting." 

"Custard  pie." 

"Pudding." 

"Omelet." 

"Squash  pie." 

"  Doughnuts." 

"  That  will  do.  Put  your  hooks  down  at  your  sides.  Now 
I  am  going  to  write  a  word  that  tells  what  we  have  to  wipe 
our  mouths  with  when  we  eat,  especially  when  we  have  on 
a  very  nice—" 

"Satin  dress  I"  calls  out  Tom,  too  eager  to  notice  the 
amusement  betrayed  by  the  teacher's  face,  as  she  turns  to 
the  board  to  place  upon  it  the  word  viapkin. 

"You  may  ail  say  it  Blowly." 

"This  is  a  long  word,"  the  teacher  continues,  writing 
as  she  talks.  "Perhaps  when  some  one  of  you  set  the  table 
for  your  mother,  you— "  pointing  to  the  word 5  "Remem- 
bered," say  the  class;  "to  put  a—"  indicating  the  word; 
"Napkin,"  repeat  the  pupils ;  "at  each  plate.  If  you  did 
that,  I  should  call  you — "  writing  and  pronouncing  slowly ; 
"Thoughtful  children!"  read  the  httle  ones  all  together. 

"Perhaps  I  would  like  to  give  you  a — "  writes;  "Cup- 
ful," calls  out  the  class;  "of—"  writing  and  pronouncing; 
"Raisins I"  exclaim  the  children.  "Then  I  should  surely 
see  some—"  writing,  and  waiting  for  the  pupils  to  read; 
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"smiling  faces!"  Thefre  is  a  whole  row  of  them,  when  the 
teacher  pauses  to  inquire,  * '  How  do  people  feel  when  they 
look  smiliugS" 

'*  Happy  1"  is  the  unanimous  response. 

'*  Open  your  hooks,  and  tell  me  if  the  httle  girl  in  the  pic- 
ture looks  tlifit  way." 

''  Yes'm !''    ' '  Yes'm  I"  is  the  instant  aeeent. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  made  her  happy?" 

"Because  she  is  going  to  cook,"  avers  Sadie. 

"She  remembered  that  somebody  was  poor  and  sick,  and 
I  guess  she  was  going  to  give  them  something,"  assumes 
Gilbert. 

**  That's  a  good  thought,"  commends  the  teacher. 

"Because  she  is  going  to  make  squash  pies, ''  is  Theo's  idea. 

"It  made  her  happy  to  think  of  aE  those  nice  things  for 
the  poor,"  alleges  BHlen,  following  in  Gilbert's  wake. 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  begins  the  teacher,  "if  this  little 
girl  had  been  to  the  store  to  biiy  something,  and  had  on  her 
best  dress.  When  she  got  home,  before  she  began  to  cook, 
what  do  you  think  she  did?" 

"Put  on  her  every-day  dress,"  responds  Josie,  unhesitat- 
ingly. 

"Put  on  a  calico  dress,'*  is  Ida's  answer. 

"Changed  her  dress,"  ie  tho  w\ay  Hattio  puts  it. 

"That's  it,"  agrees  the  teacher,  writing  changedM^ow  the 
board,  giving  each  sound,  as  she  makes  the  letters  whit-U 
represent  it. 

"  Now  I  think  that  when  this  little  cook  was  ready  to  go 
to  work,  her—"  writing;  "Mother!"  call  out  the  class; 
"gave  her  eome  eggs,  and  told  her  to—"  writing  and  pro- 
nouncing;  "Separate,"  comes  promptly  from  the  little  peo- 
ple; "the  light  part,— what  is  it  called?" 

"  The  white  of  an  egg." 

"Yes.  The  white;  from  that  part  of  the  egg  which  is 
this  shape,"  making  a  circle. 
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"The  yott!"  assert  the  pupils, 

"What  color  is  it?" 

"Eedr'  proclaims  a  headlong  youngster,  without  stopping 
to  think. 

"  Yellow  1"  maintains  the  rest  of  the  class  in  sturdy 
chorus. 

"What  shape  is  the  yolk?" 

"Kound  Ukea  hall,"  explains  Edgar,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  circle  just  made, 

**  I  don't  think  so/'  contends  Jessie. 

"It's  round  anyhow,  teacher  said  sol"  flames  up  Edgar, 
assuming  the  defensivG. 

"Yes,  it  is  round,"  determines  the  teacher,  "like  a  ball, 
and  the  word  we've  been  talking  about  is — "  wiiting; 
"Yolks,"  say  the  little  ones, 

"She  took  these,"  the  teacher  resumes,  pointiiig  to  the 
word  just  pronounced,  "and—"  "Added  some  flour,"  read 
the  class,  as  soon  as  it  is  written;  "and  several  other 
things,"  continues  the  narrator;  "and  then—"  writing; 
"Baked!"  say  the  class;  "  what  she  had  made,"  concludea 
the  teacher.     "  What  was  it?" 

"  A  cakel"  is  the  unanimous  verdict. 

"Now  she  took  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  put  a  little  sugar 
with  them,  and  heat  them  with  a — "  writing  rapidly; 
"fork"  prompt  the  children;  "until  they  were — "writes 
and  pronounces  slowly;  "Foamy,"  aver  the  interested 
little  ones, 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  that  was  foamy  f 

"The  milk  when  it  was  just  brought  in." 

"Jessie." 

"  WhecL  the  waves  splash  up,  they  look  foamy." 

"Sadia" 

"  The  soap-Ruda  in  my  mother's  wash-tub." 

"What  was  this  that  looked  foamy?" 

"  Frosting  1"  specifies  the  eager  group. 


ing  rapidly; 
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"  Oh,  I  do  lovo  it  I"  exclaims  Hattie, 

*'Tes,"  giviiij^  tbat  peculiar  infl.e<:tion  to  the  word,  com- 
mon among  the  Qiiinoy  teachers,  wlio  use  it  with  great 
efiEect.  It  seems  to  signify  just  enough  gentle  indifference, 
to  hold  the  volatile  and  forward  pupils  in  check,  and  yet 
denotes  sufEGient  sympathy  to  prevent  the  impulsive  from 
feeling  any  hurt  to  their  pride  or  leaving  the  emotional 
with  any  sense  of  discouragement. 

Tho  teacher  continues,  "  This  is  the  way  that  it  looks," 
beginning  to  write;  "I  mean  the  -word,"  she  adds,  pausing 
with  uplifted  crayon,  to  glance  archly  over  her  shoulder  at 
the  lover  of  Bwcets,  who  laughs  with  the  rest  of  the  row, 
m  full  appreciation  of  the  small  joko. 

Turning  from  tlio  board  where  frosting  has  been  written, 
the  merry  look  dies  out  in  the  teacher's  kindly  eyes  as  she 
glances  over  the  heads  of  her  attentive  little  class,  down  the 
room  and  snys;,  speaking  gravely,  in  a  clear  low  tone; 
^'Clarence  troubh  a  mo  because  he  ls  not  at  work.  I  shall 
have  to  wait  until  he  fmdg  something  to  do."  The  idle  boy 
fumbles  nervously  in  his  desk  for  a  moment,  and  then 
taking  out  slato  and  pencil,  begins  to  write. 

**What  is  this  story  about?"  is  the  question  with  which 
the  teacher  resumes  the  lesson ;  "  look  carefully." 

The  little  readers  are  all  intent  upon  their  books. 

*•  Ellen," 

"The  Young  Cook," 

"I  can  see  a  word  in  the  column,  that  makes  mc  think 
the  httle  girl  had  eome  yeast.  Who  can  tell  me  what  it  is  I 
Ida." 

"Raised." 

"There  is  one  that  tells  what  she  did  with  her  napkin. 
Theo." 

*' Folded." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the — ""pointing  to,  and  the  chil- 
dren read,— "Raisins ;"  "she  put  into  her  cake,  did  this — " 
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writing  and  pronouncimg;  "Settled,"  repeat  the  class;  "at 
tlie  bottom, "  adds  the  teacher. 

"I  don't  believe  you  ever  saw  this  word  before,"  she 
assumes,  giving  the  slow  pronunciation,  as  she  writes. 
"All  together,  say  it  1" 

"Treasures  I" 

"Once  again." 

"Treasures!" 

"Who  can  tell  me  what  a  treasure  is?" 

"  I  know ;  a  baby !"  exclaims  Sadie  eagerly. 

"  What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"Because  mamma  saya  that  our  baby  is  ber  precious 
treasurej"  is  the  artless  explanation. 

"  Yes 5  what  have  yon  to  say,  Tom?" 

"I  don't  think  it's  a  baby;  it  means  something  nice," 
expounds  the  candid  Tom. 

"GHbert." 

"It  means  gold,  and  jewelry,  and  pretty  things." 

"Well,  we  will  read  our  story  now,  and  perhaps  we  shall 
find  out  in  that  way." 

At  this  announcement,  every  book  comes  up  in  front  of 
the  line  of  animated  faces,  and  each  child  begins  to  pore 
over  the  open  page  as  if  everything  depended  upon  his 
knowledge  of  its  contents.  Meantime  the  ai-ms  are  flimg 
up,  the  hands  waving  absent-mindedly  to  and  fro,  as  an 
indication  that  the  owners  are  desirous  of  being  called 
upon. 

After  a  moment  or  two  of  waiting  for  the  absorbed 
readers  to  get  something  of  an  idea  of  the  opening  para- 
graph, the  teacher  asks,  "Who  is  going  to  read  first,  and 
read  very  nicely?" 

The  limp  arms  straighten  immediately,  and  the  waving 
hands  begin  to  flutter,  while  the  faces  are  speaking  a  silent 
language,  each  urging  its  claim  to  be  the  one  selected ;  but 
no  word  is  uttei-ed. 
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"  I  thmk  Paul  may  begm  to  tell  us  the  stoiy,"  decides  the. 
teacher,  choosing  the  child  whose  manner,  though  eager, 
is  noticeable  for  its  quiet  self-repression. 

The  instant  the  name  of  the  reader  is  given,  the  arms 
drop,  and  every  pupil  in  the  group  becomes  absorbed  in  his 
book^  foEowing  the  little  boy,  as  he  reads, 

"'  Katie  Clark  and  bar  mother  have  jUBt  moved  to  (he  country.  Eatie'a  father 
died  not  long  ago,  aod  Jser  naotlier  had  to  sell  their  large,  nice  house  hi  the  city." 


f  The  reading  is  remarkable:  distinct  in  utterance,  con- 
versational in  manner,  the  voice  sweet  and  low,  and  the 
thoughts  as  perfectly  expressed  f^  if  they  were  the  reader's 
own.  But  no  one  seems  to  l>e  surprised;  the  class  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  immediately  raise  their  hands 
each  hoping  to  he  the  next  selected,  while  the  teacher  begins 
to  question. 
"  What  is  the  little  girPa  name?" 
"  Katie  GLirkI"  is  the  chorus. 

"  Where  did  they  live  before  thpy  went  into  the  coimtry, 
Edgar  r' 

*'  In  the  city,"  is  that  young  man's  response,  given  with- 
out  lifting  his  eyes   from  the  paragraph  he    is   reading 
silently. 
"  Why  did  her  mother  sell  her  house,  Theo?" 
"  Because  she  wanted  to  get  some  money." 
"  Gilbert,  your  hand  is  up,  what  do  you  say  V 
"I  think,"  expounds    the    small  man    consequentially, 
•'that  she  hadn't  money  enough  to  support  her." 
"Yes.     Hattie  may  read  this  time." 

**  Katie  te  a  good  girl,  and  wishes  to  help  her  mother." 

reports  Hattie,  aa  if  she  really  believed  it. 

,1111 1,  who  lives  in  the  oo-nntry,  gave  her  some  pretty  white  chickens,  and 
■fa  U  the  egga,  aod  give  the  moaey  to  her  mother," 
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**  What  did  ahe  wish  to  do?"  questions  the  teacher,  select- 
ing Jessie's  from  the  line  of  outstretched  ajms,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  child  who  should  answer. 

"  Her  mother  was  poor,  and  she  wished  to  help  her." 

*'  What  kind  of  a  girl  was  she,  class?" 

"  A  good  gu-l!"  is  the  emphatic  chorua, 

*'  Why  was  she  going  to  sell  egga,  Tom?" 

'*  To  get  some  money,"  hazards  that  individual,  looking 
very  wise. 

"Paul." 

"  To  support  her  mother," 

**  What  does  it  mean  to  support  any  one?" 

•'To  keep  her  tip,"  propounds  Tom,  without  waiting  to 
he  asked. 

**  Sadie,"  calls  the  teacher,  ignoring  the  impetuous  de- 
finer, 

'*  To  get  food  to  eat,"  arers  that  ready  little  mias. 

'^I  think  it  means  things  to  wear,"  contends  Ida. 

*'0r  for  the  house,"  qualifies  Gilbert. 

"Then  it  means  everything  to  live  on,"  sums  up  the 
teacher.     "  Edgar  may  be  the  next  reader." 

'^  Her  motfaer'a  birthday  came  Jiist  after  tbey  got  settled  down^" 


i 
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**  Oh  I"  exclaims  Josie,  instantly  putting  her  finger  on  her 
lip  as  the  teacher  shakes  her  head  in  mute  protest,  and  the 
reader,  interrupted  by  the  exclamation,  having  looked  up 
too  late  to  catch  the  pantomLme,  seeing  nothing  unusual, 
adds  the  remainder  of  his  sentence — 


"  tn  theJr  new  Iwane." 


I 


"You  put  in  a  word  that  didn't  belong  there,  Edgar," 
says  the  teacher  pleasantly,  before  he  can  go  on.  "We 
must  bo  careful  to  read  just  what  is  in  the  book.  Try  that  ^ 
sentence  again." 
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'*  HJBT  iaotfa.w*fl  birthday  came  jurt  after  tbej  got  settled  in  their  new  home." 

repeats  tbo  boy. 
"Yes ;  read  on  till  I  tell  you  to  stop." 

"So  Katie  wtshed  to  Burprist?  her  with  something  nice.  Bhe  walked  to  her 
aunt's  who  lived  two  tniltw  away,  and  asked  her  kmd  aunt  to  show  her  how  to 
toake  a  Iftrge  sweet  cake  for  her  main  ma," 

"What  is  it  to  surprise?"  is  the  teacher's  question  put  the 
instant  the  reader  stops.     "  Josie." 

"To  do  something,  when  somebody  doesn't  know  that 
you  are  going  to." 

"I  think  it  is.  Who  WEmts  to  tell  me  the  next  two 
stories?"  All  are  anxious.  "Ida  may,"  is  the  teacher's 
choice,  after  a  look  of  approbation  along  the  line  of  intent 
little  ones,  each  with  eyes  fastened  to  the  book,  which  is 
held  in  one  band,  leaving  the  other  free  for  a  signal,  to 
denote  his  desire  to  read  tho  paragi*aph  he  is  now  Bkimniing 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  child  lifts  her  head  as  her  name  is  called,  assumes  a 
better  position,  lowers  her  book  which  she  now  takes  with 
both  hands,  and  says  in  the  most  interested  fashion, 

"So Katie  and  her  unnt  went  out  to  the  old  harn,  where  the  hens  had  made 
their  nests  in.  the  hay,  and  foimd  eggg  enough  to  flU  their  basket.  Katie  was 
deUghted,  and  nwqnlcklf  into  the  house  with  her  pretty  white  treasures." 

"  Wasn't  that  a  nice  lot  \Xi  find?"  asks  tho  teacher,  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  the  piece  with  aa  much  zest  as  the 
youngest  pnpil  in  the  group. 

*' Yes'ml"  is  the  enthusiastic  chorus. 

"I  found  a  whole  hatful  once,"  volunteers  the  irrepres- 
sible Tom ;  "but  they  weren't  good  ones." 

"What  were  Katie's  treasures,  children?"  inquires  the 
teacher  hastily,  to  prevent  any  further  reminiscences  on 
the  part  of  her  talkers. 

"      gs!'*  is  the  concerted  reply. 

I  think  Sadie  can  tell  us  what  happened  next," 
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is  the  teacher's  remark,  referring  to  a  little  maid  who  has 
been  reading  steadily  on  during  the  converBation, 

*'  Her  aunt  then  ebovred  her  bow  to  eepamtfe  the  yolks  and  wtalt««  of  the  eggs 
and,  with  a  Bllver  fork,  to  whip  the  whites  untQ  they  rose  up  in  a  foamy  moundi 
like  thai  you  see  In  the  dl&h," 

reads  Sadie. 

"  She  said  that  *  they  rose  up  in  a  foamy  mound ; '  what 
is  a  mound?"  queries  the  teacher.     "Hattie." 

"A  little  hill." 

"  What  are  little  hills  made  of^  class?" 

' *  Earth  I"    "  Dirt  f    ' '  Ground  ["  is  the  confused  chorus. 

"  When  a  very  high  hill  is  made  of  earth,  we  call  it  a—" 

"  Mountain !"  proclaim  the  readers,  as  with  one  voice. 

•'  What  did  Katie  do  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  make 
them  look  that  way?    Ellen." 

*'She  whipped  them." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?  I  don't  think  all  of  us 
know." 

"  She  beat  them  with  a  fork,"  explains  Ellen. 

*'  Tom,  talk  the  next  paragraph  to  us," 

Tom  starts  off,  like  a  race-horse  at  full  speed. 

"  Then  ahe  eave  to  her  a  large  square  box  of  ndslaH,— " 

**Wait  a  little,"  says  the  teacher  calmly,  checking 
reader  at  his  fii-st  comma,     "Begin  again,  and  read  more 
carefully  next  time." 

Somewhat  sobered  and  steadied  by  this  correction,  Tom 
reads  very  naturally,  though  a  little  faster  than  the  subject 
requires,  tliis  sentence, 

"  Then  ahe  gave  her  a  large  Bquare  box  of  raisins,  and  told  h«^r  to  take  ( 
cupful,  and  take  bU  the  seeds  out  of  tliem," 

"That's  better,"  is  the  teacher's  comment;  followed  by,—] 
•*  Why  did  Katie  take  the  seeds  out,  Paul?" 
*'  So  as  to  make  the  cake  nicer," 
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**  What  is  it,  Theo?" 

"  So  her  mother  wouldn't  have  to  take  tbem  out,  when 
she  was  eatiiig  the  cake.  " 

"  You  may  read  on,  and  see  if  it  says  what  else  the  little 
cook  put  into  her  cake." 

"  Tlieii  Bbe  brought  sugar  In  a  bowl,  aad  milk  In  a  cup,'' 

reads  the  lanaffected  little  lad, 

''  and  added  some  liutkr,  and  taught  Eatie  how  to  mix  tiiem  with  flour  so  as  to 
make  a  large  round  loaf  trf  cake." 

"  Hattie,  you  shall  tell  us  what  Katie  did  after  that, " 

"  When  her  cake  was  made  and  baked,  Katie's  aunt  showed  her  how  to  make 
some  white  ftrwiting.  and  spruud  it  on  the  top  imd  sides  of  ihe  cake.  Then 
when  it  was  uool.  KaU©  covered  the  cake  with  a  napkin  and  carried  it  safely 
home." 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  quite;  look  at  that  once  more." 

Up  comes  the  small  forefinger  to  lead  the  eye  along  the 
page. 

'*  Stand  up  very  tall  and  straight,  and  hold  your  book 
with  both  bauds,  Hattie,  then  jqvl  will  read  better,"  is  the 
teacher's  adroit  mode  of  preventing  the  child  from  pointing 
to  the  lines. 

The  Mttle  maiden  ohcyf5,  and  reads  the  paragraph  again : 

"  When  did  Katie  carry  home  her  cake,  Hattie?" 

"  When  it  was  cool." 

"Yes,  I  should  throw  that  word  dcwii»" 

"Then  when  it  was  cool^" 

emphasizes  the  youthful  elocutionist, 

"  Katie  covered  the  cake  with  a  napkin,  and  carried  it  safely  home." 

"Very  good.    Why  didn't  ghe  taki^  the  qs^e  home  when 
shot?    Sadie." 
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"I  guess  she  was  afraid  it  would  bum  her,"  thinks  that 
practical  little  woman. 

"Jessie," 

"  Because  it  might  break." 

"If  you  handle  cake  when  it  is  hot,  what  happens  to  it, 
Ida?" 

*'It  makes  it  hard." 

"Josie," 

*' It  falls." 

"Ellen." 

"  It  m^ea  it  heavy." 

"That's  it;  and  I  think  you  look  as  if  you  could  tell  us 
the  next  story  nicely." 

The  girl  reads,  with  aU  the  grace  and  ease  of  childish  talk, 

"When  Katie's  mother  awoke  the  next  monuDg,  and  remembered  tliat  it  was 
ber  birthday,  and  thought  how  thiitgs  Iiad  chang^ed  with  her  alnca  ber  last  birtb- 
daf,  ehe  felt  reiy  Bad." 


All  the  rest  of  the  class  are  reading — as  usual — ^the  same 
paragraph  silently,  their  guileless,  expressive  faces,  varying 
with  evory  change  of  thought  in  the  story  they  are  inter- 
preting. 

Now  the  hitherto  eunBhiny  countenances  wear  a  shade  of 
seriousness,  as  the  teacher  asks,  "What  made  Katie's 
mother  sad  on  her  birthday,  Jessie?" 

"Because,  on  her  last  birthday,  her  dear  husband  was 
alive,  and  gave  her  lots  of  things,  and  now  he  was  dead, 
and  flho  wouldn^t  get  any  presents, "  is  the  small  maiden's 
commentary,  deUvered  with  befitting  pathos  of  voice  and 
manner. 

This  utilitarian  view  concerning  a  widow's  bereavement, 
is  so  original  and  ingenuous,  that  the  teacher  ventures  no 
further  question  but  motions  to  Josie  to  read.  While  she 
is  doing  bo,  the  teacher  retires  behind  her  desk-lid  for  a 
time,  seenungly,  to  indulge  in  a  sudden  attack  of  coughing. 
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"Jtwttiian," 
reads  Josie, 

"  Katie  come  In,  bright  and  smiling,  with  a  sweet  kiss  for  her  mamoia,  aod 
cvrylng  her  nice  cake  carefully  in  her  haad^." 

By  the  time  the  vivacioua  little  reader  has  com©  to  the 
closQ  of  her  paragraph,  the  countenances  of  her  listeners 
are  beamiiig  again,  and  one  enthusiastic  little  giii  exclaims, 
"Isn't  that  nice!" 

*'  Oh  but  Mies  D  !  the  next  story  is  the  best  of  all;  IVe 
just  been  reading  it,"  reports  Gilbert, 

"Then  you  may  read  it  again,  to  us,"  is  the  teacher^s  pro- 
posal. 

Straightway  the  boy  begins, 

"  Her  mother  folded  hor  nrna  about  her  little  datig'hteir,  and  Bftid, '  God  blew 
you,  my  swe^t  cliildl  70a  are  my  deareet  gift,  because  you  are  always  so  kind 
and  thoughtful.' " 

Some  of  the  class  have  followed  the  reading  with  their 
eyes  upon  the  book,  while  the  others  have  looked  into  the 
reader's  face  and  listened,  (thereby  transforming  the  usual 
straight  hue  of  the  reading  class  into  a  curve— which  doesn't 
trouble  the  teacher  in  the  least),  but  all  have  gained  the 
thought;  and  when,  as  the  last  word  is  spoken,  Josie  ex- 
claims, "Wasn't  that  just  a  beautiful  story!"  the  rest  of 
the  claisa  look,  what  the  teacher  says,  "I  think  it  wae." 

"  Can't  we  read  it  again?"  plead-  Edpij-ir. 

"Perhaps,  sometime.  Who  wants  lo  tell  me  what  they 
remember  of  this  story?"  From  the  eager  asin runts,  she 
selects  Jessie,  who  narrates, — 

"Katie  Clark's  mother's  birthday  came  soon  after  she 
moved  to  her  new  home.  Katie  remembered  it,  and  went 
over  to  her  kind  aunt's,  and  asked  her  to  show  her  how  to 
make  a  fronted  cake  to  give  to  bcr  mother." 

ery  good.    Has  any  one  anything  to  tell  that  Jessie 
■  ?    Paul." 


money, 
sell  their  houeej  and  that  Elatie  was  going  to  support  her 
mother." 

* '  So  she  didn't.    That  will  do  for  this  morning. " 

"Please  Miss  D.,  won't  you  write  some  words  on  the 
board?  We  haven't  had  any  for  a  long  time,"  urges  Sadie, 
as  the  pupils  pass  up  their  books  to  the  teacher,  receiving 
her  thanks  for  each. 

"Yes,  we  hare  time  for  just  a  few,  because,"  slightly 
deepening  her  voice,  and  speaking  to  the  entire  roomful, 
"my  other  children— all  but  one— are  very  kind  to  me, 
taking  good  care  of  themselves,  and  keeping  steadily  at 
work." 

Clarence,  who  has  been  sitting  half  way  round  in  his  seat 
watchiiig  the  slate  of  his  neighbor  in  the  rear,  revolves 
suddenly,  and  directs  his  attention  to  the  blackboard  near 
by,  upon  which  are  some  words  which  he  remembers  all  at 
once  to  copy. 

Seeing  her  one  httle  idler  busy  once  more,  the  teacher 
turns  and  writes  rapidly  upon  the  board,  the  words, 
retnembeivd,  cotintrif,  mother,  cake,  frosting,  basket^ 
covered,  and  carefully. 

"Who  has  a  story  ready?"  is  her  biisk  demand,  as  she 
steps  Ijack  a  little  to  give  the  class  a  better  view  of  her  list. 
"Hattie." 

The  child  looks  at  the  board,  and  weaves  the  words  she 
selects,  into  a  sentence  thus:  "Katie  ClaA  lives  in  the 
country,  and  she  can  have  all  the  eggs  she  wants,  and  her 
mother  can  make  frosted  cake  with  them." 

"Yes.    EUen." 

''I  had  earoe  ^gs  in  a  basket,  and  I  covered  thezn,  and 
brought  them  carefdUy  into  the  house." 

♦*Bdgar." 

**I  remember,'* begins  the  boy.  "one  summer  morning, 
I  chanced  to  see  a  bird's  nest  up  in  a  tree  almost  covered 
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with  leaves,  aud  the  hoj  that  was  with  me,  said  he  was 
going  up  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  it,  and  I  told  him 
not  to,"  ending  with  an  aii*  of  such  conscious  virtue,  that 
the  teacher  feels  obJi^ecl  to  recognize  it,  which  she  does  by 
saying,  "I  am  very  glad  yoa  were  tliere  to  keep  that  boy 
from  going;  Sadie,  we  will  hear  your  story." 

"My  grandmother  lives  in  the  country,"  starts  off  the 
httle  storj^-teller,  "and  she  has  a  great  many  eggs,  and  can 
make  frosted  eggs.  Every  morning  I  go  out  to  the  Boston 
Branch  Store,  and  get  eggs  for  my  brother's  breakfast  \  and 
sometimes  my  mother  does  not  couk  all  the  eggs,  but  she 
breaks  them  up,  and  makes  cake  with  them,  for  she  thinks 
she  may  have  company  through  the  day." 

"  That  will  be  all  we  shall  have  time  for.  Now  you  may 
go,"  notifies  the  teacher,  and  at  the  word,  the  reading  class 
disperses.  Passing  to  another  boaixl,  the  teacher  waits  a 
second,  tdl  tlie  pupils  are  in  their  seats,  then  as  several  reach 
for  their  pencils  to  go  to  work,  she  says,  "  Leave  your  pen- 
cils on  your  deskf:  for  a  little,  drop  your  hands  in  your  laps, 
and  look  at  me.  We  have  been  reading  about  a  little  girl, 
and  this  was  her  name,"  wiitmg  Katie;  "and  she  lived  in 
the— "  writing  cAty.  "This  little  girl  had  an  aunt  whoso 
home  was  in  the—"  writing  country, 

"  Sometimes  Kixi'm  went  to  visit  her  aunt,  who  had  a 
great  many  pets,  and  sonio  were — ^"  wiititig  chieJcens, 

"You  didn't  dot  the  i  in  chickens,"'  criticises  the  wide- 
awake Tom. 

"That  is  true,"  dotting  it  carefully.  "  I  like  to  be  cor- 
rect. Katie  was  a  good  kind  girl,  and  tried  to—"  writing 
help  her  mothei\  "Now  this  Lidy  was  poor,  and  her  httle 
girl  wanted  to  earn  some  — ''  writing  7noney. 

"What  do  you  think  she  could  do  to  earn  money?" 
addressing  the  class. 

"She  could  make  butter  and  cheese,  and  sell  them," 
ates  one. 
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"She  might  go  out  and  wash  for  a  lady,  and  earn  money 
that  way/'  supposes  another. 

"  She  could  sell  something,"  asserts  a  voice. 

"She  might  pick  some  berries  and  Bell  them,"  Bpecifies 
one  of  the  older  boys. 

"  She  could  do  work, — go  on  errands,"  is  a  girl's  thought. 

"She  could  sell  cranberries,"  calls  out  a  child,  who  prob- 
ably speaks  from  observation. 

The  financier  of  the  group  delivers  himself  thus:  "She 
might  go  over  to  her  aunt's  and  get  some  eggs,  and  then  get 
an  old  hen  and  havo  the  hen  bring  out  some  chickens ;  and 
■when  the  chickens  grow  up  they  could  lay  eggs,  and  she 
could  sell  them,  and  get  some  money  and  then  get  more 
chickens." 

"Perhaps  she  could  do  some  of  these  things," acknowl- 
edges the  teacher,  "but  Bhe  wished  to  help  her  mother  in 
another  way;  she  thought  she  would  like  to—"  writing 
surpi'iae  "her.  So  she  took  a  long — *' writing  lioZ/f,  "out 
to  where  her—"  writing  aunt,  "  lived.  When  she  got 
there,  her  aunt  showed  her  how  to  make  a—"  writing  cake, 
"for  her  mother's—"  writing  birthday. 

"Now  I  should  like  to  havo  you  put  these  words  into 
Bome  stories,  wliich  you  may  write  for  me  while  I  am  hear- 
ing the  second  division  read "  announces  the  toather  as  she 
turns  away,  leaving  the  young  composers  to  do  their  work 
without  further  assistance. 

Here  are  several  of  the  children's  "stories''  copied  ver- 
batim. 


My  munt  Katie  has  twelve  little  cliickena  and  their  mother  takes  great  care 
of  thpm. 

Katie  went  to  her  aunt  and  aaked  bcr  if  she  would  show  her  how  to  make  a 
cake  for  ft  was  htr  lurthday. 

My  mother  was  in  gni&t  surprise  when  I  brought  her  a  bag  of  candy. 

Katie  ts  a  very  rices  little  girl  for  mo  to  piny  with.  She  Uve»  In  the  city  aod 
Ib  ritry  itoor.    To-day  l»  her  birthday. 
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EKtto  will  you  surprise  jfour  motbei-  with  a  nice  white  sugar  c&ke  at  ber 
birthdJay  4na  piii  ii  in  a  large  dish! 

Odb  morniii^  I  wtsul'  to  Ree  if  the  chickens  hod  lafd  an^  eg^  aad  I  looked 
down  w[tti  great  Aurprlse  and  seiw  »  dozen  of  nice  targe  eggs. 


A  CASE  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

The  reading  lesson  is  over,  but  Clarence  is  not  yet  dis- 
posed of,  altbciu:]gh  the  teacher  takes  no  further  notice  ol 
him  until  recess  time  comes.  Then,  risiag  with  the  others 
at  the  word  of  command,  great  is  his  astonishment  when 
the  teacher  romnrks  quietly,  ' '  Clarence  may  sit  do^vn ;  he 
has  no  time  for  play  this  morning,  because  he  has  not  done 
his  work.  Pass  I"  B^illed  with  chagrin,  the  boy  drops  back 
into  hie  seat,  and  his  mates  file  out. 

As  the  last  child  af  the  last  line  steps  over  the  threshold, 
the  teacher,  without  a  word  or  a  look  at  the  culprit,  opena 
the  nearest  window  a  little  Avider,  tosses  outside  a  flower 
that  waa  withering  at  her  belt,  picks  otf  a  dead  leaf  here  and 
there  from  the  plants  in  the  hanging  basket,  and  rearranges 
the  sprays  that  droop  over  its  edge  •  then  stepping  to  her 
table,  she  selocts  another  blossom  from  the  abundance  there 
gathered,  tucks  it  under  the  ribbon  at  her  wnist,  and  goes 
on  into  the  adjoining  room,  to  chat  with  the  teacher  there. 

Nothing  of  all  this  has  been  lost  upon  the  disappointed, 
angry  child.  He  saw  that  she  took  i>aiiifl  to  throw  away 
the  flower  he  brought  her  that  morning ;  he  feels  that  she 
purposely  avoJdo<i  looking  toward  him,  and  he  knows  why 
these  things  are  done:— to  punish  him.  He  can  hear  the 
shouts  of  hia  comrades  at  their  play,  and  imagines  that 
they  are  laughing  because  he  is  kept  in.  A  little  bird  sing- 
ing clearly  and  sweetly  in  a  tree  near  by,  seems  to  be 
mncking  at  his  misery.    Even  the  wind  blowing  cool  and 
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fresh  through  the  airy  room,  and  niBtling  the  leaves  of  a 
bonk  lying  open  upon  the  teacher's  desk  irritates  him.  So 
hate  takes  possessioa,  sullenness  sets  in,  rage  gathers,  and 
he  sits  with  lowering  hrows  and  pouting  hps,  the  very 
image  of  youthful  rebellion. 

At  last  the  teacher  comes  back,  the  bell  rings,  the  chil- 
dren troop  in,  warm,  rosy,  and  brim  full  of  fun. 

"  Clarence,  you  may  go  out  for  five  minutes,"  says  the 
teacher. 

He  doesn't  want  to  go ;  he  hates  her  because  she  speaks 
to  him,  but  something  in  her  tone  and  manner  makes  him 
rise  and  pass  down  the  aisle.  Just  at  this  moment  every- 
body begins  to  sing — 


^*  I  wteh  I  w^v  a  Btmbeom ;" 


Lim    I 
ry-  J 


and  that  he  feels  is  another  insult.  He  sits  down  on  the 
doorstep,  and  spends  his  recess  in  spitefully  kicking  every 
pebble  within  reach,  and  dully  wondering  how  he  could 
ever  have  liked  such  a  hateful  teacher. 
When  the  clasa  begin  to  sing— 


'  Wliat  do  birdies  drftetcn  oft" 


J 


be  goes  in,  never  looking  at  anybody,  except  one  little  girl, 
who  happens  to  smile  up  in  hie  face  as  he  passes  by,  and  at 
her  he  glares  fiercely,  wishing  he  could  give  her  one  good 
push. 

After  the  singing  come  the  lessons,  in  which  he  takes  no 
part,  but  puts  his  head  down  on  his  desk  and  thinks.  He 
cannot  ery^  his  temper  is  too  hot  for  that:  it  bums,^^  slow 
Bmouldering  flreof  rage  and  hate.  How  long  it  seems,— 
this  hour  I  but  the  end  comes,  and  his  row  is  called.  Ris- 
ing, and  passing  with  the  others  down  the  aisle,  he  hae 
almost  reached  the  door,  when  he  hears  a  voice— low  yet 
firm,  "  Wait  Clarence;  I  wish  to  see  you." 
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His  first  impulse  is  to  nin  out  through  the  doorway. 
One  bound,  and  she  could  never  catch  him.  But  he  does 
not  go;  he  turns  instead,  back  to  his  seat,  and  drops  his 
head  again  upon  hi^*  desk.  He  does  not  hear  the  other 
pupils  pass,  nor  does  he  hear  the  door  close  as  the  last  one 
leaves  the  entry,  and  the  teacher's  step  is  unheeded  as  she 
comes  b1o\v1\-  up  the  schoolroom  to  his  seat.  He  is  so  filled 
with  rage,  that  he  cannot  hear.  But  he  feels  a  light  hand  laid 
upon  his  head,  aiid  ?*ougbly  shakes  it  olf.  Then  two  bands 
raise  his  head,  although  he  tries  to  hold  it  down,  and  some 
force  that  ho  fails  to  conquer,  makes  him  lift  his  eyes  up  to 
the  teacher's  face.  For  a  moment  he  meets  that  kindly 
steadfast  gaze,  with  one  of  fiercest  hate;  then  the  gentle- 
ness, the  sadness,  the  pity  he  sees  in  that  face  begin  to  ex- 
orcise the  demon  that  possesses  him,  and  before  the  teacher 
takes  her  eyes  from  his,  the  tears  begin  t-o  rise,  his  lips  to 
tremble,  and  in  another  instant,  his  whole  fi*ame  is  shaken 
with  the  sobs  he  tries  in  vain  to  control-  The  evil  spirit 
has  fled  away. 

Then  the  teacher  sits  down  by  the  weeping  child,  and 
speaks, 

"  How  could  you  be  so  naughty,  Clarence,  and  make  us 
both  so  unhappy?'' 

'*I-don*t-know,''  sobs  the  boy. 

"Just  think  how  many  times  we  have  tiilkod  about  being 
idle,  and  I  thought  that  you  were  going  to  be  one  of  my 
little  workei^s;  and  instead  of  that,  I  had  to  speak  to  you 
twice,  you  troubled  me  so  this  nioniing." 

*'I  didn't  mean  to,"  bursts  out  the  child  with  a  fresh 
accession  of  sobs. 

"I  don't  think  you  did, — at  first,"  agrees  the  teacher, 
quick  to  accept  this  childish  apology;  "but  afterward — " 
and  she  pauses,  to  let  the  wrong-doer  fill  in  the  picture  from 
his  own  recollection. 

**I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do  with  you,  resumes  the 
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teacher,  after  a  little  ead  spell  of  silence,  unless  you  leam 
to  love  work,  Clarence,  did  you  ever  think  what  kind  of 
a  man,  a  lazy  boy  grows  into  )" 

"No'm." 

"  He  doesn't  make  a  good  man,  and  people  don't  love 
him.    You  wouldn't  like  to  be  such  a  man,  would  you  ? 

"No'm,"  responds  the  sober  little  fellow,  and  raismg  bis 
tearful  eyes  to  her  face,  he  adds,  "  I  won't  Miss  D. ;  truly  I 
077^  going  to  work  next  time." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  responds  his  mentor  cordially, 
though  it  is  quite  possible  that  knowing  his  inherited  ten- 
dencies she  has  some  doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  his  pur- 
pose, but  she  would  not  for  the  world  dampen  his  ardor  in 
this  hour  of  repentance  and  resolve,  by  allowing  him  to 
suspect  it. 

"Now  let  us  shake  hands,  and  be  good  friends  again, 
and  this  afternoon  we  will  begin  all  over  new,  and  see  what 
we  can  do.     Good-bye." 

His  "Good-bye  Miss  D."  is  a  little  unsteady,  and  the 
teacher  feels,  as  she  stands  looking  after  bis  little  figure 
till  it  disappears  at  the  turn  of  the  road,  that  one  more 
good  fight  has  been  fought,  and  one  more  victory  for  the 
right  has  been  gained. 

Notes  and  Comments* 


** Learning  to  read,"  says  Col.  Parker  in  his  "Talks  on 
Teaching,"  *'i3  learning  a  vocabulary  of  written  and  printed 
words;"  a  process  which  this  leo^on  well  ilhistrates.  The 
twelve  words  taught  are  not  new  to  the  chOdren,  because 
these  words  are  already  included  in  their  oral  rocabu- 
larieSj  but  the  young  readers  are  not  familiar  with  the 
written  and  printed  forms.  To  make  them  so,  is  teaching 
them  to  read;  and  this  the  teaeher  successfully  does.  That 
sho  may  be  quite  certain  that  she  has  accomplished  her 
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purpose,  tbe  teachear  employa  three  tests.  First,  tbo  rocog- 
nitioa  of  the  pi'inted  form  at  sight;  second,  tlio  test  of  use 
in  oral  language  j  tiiird,  the  reproduction  in  written  form. 


AN  EXEnCISE  IN  IMITATION. 

It  is  just  fifteen  minutes  of  four  o'clock  on  Friday  aftcr- 
aoon,  when  th©  teacher  strikes  her  bell  for  tho  busy  little 
workers  in  hor  schoolroom  to  put  away  their  slates  and 
pencils,  sit  up  stnn^ht,  and  look  at  her. 

"I  havo  been  very  much  pleased  with  my  children  to- 
day," announces  the  teacher  to  her  attentive  audience. 

The  flattered  Uttle  folks  immediately  assume  such  a 
triumphant  air  of  duty  done^  that  she  hastens  on  to  the 
next  clause  of  hor  discourse,  lest  Gho  ehould  be  tempted  to 
laugh  in  their  faces. 

"  I  thought  that  wo  would  havo  something  especially  nice 
before  we  c?o  home.    Would  you  like  that  ?" 

"  Yes'm r'  "  Yos'ml"  "  0  do  1"  "Do I"  is  tbe  enthusiastic 
chorus  of  assent  to  her  proposition. 

*'  Please  tell  us  another  story  ?"  pleads  a  small  boy. 

"  O  Miss  D.  I  won't  you  sing  a  song  for  us  V  comes  a  little 
girrs  appeal. 

"  I'd  rather  have  you  say  a  piece  of  poetry,  than  any- 
thing else,"  13  the  plain-spoken  preference  of  a  Scotch  lad, 
whose  mind  la  always  made  up  as  to  what  ho  does,  or  doee 
not  want. 

"  I  sang  for  you  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  told  you  the 
story  of  the  *  Palace  oE  Truth,' last  week,  so  I  think  I'll 
recite  a  little  poem  to  you  to-day,  if  you  will  do  something 
for  me.    What  do  you  suppose  it  is  V 

•'Recite  some  poetry  to  you,"  guesses  a  diminuMve 
ee. 
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"That's  just  it.  Let  me  see  eveiy  one  Bitting  tall  and 
straight,  Tvith  his  chest  out,  so  that  he  will  have  a  sweet 
voice.  That  is  better;  now  you  look  charming.  If  you 
only  recite  as  well,  I  shall  be  very  proud  of  you.  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  one  you  learned  last.    Begin !" 

"  'Seven  times  one,' "  say  the  email  people  in  concert.* 

"  There's  no  dev  laft  on  the  dftlaies  and  clover," 

call  out  the  little  ones,  exultantly ; 

"  There's  no  rain  left  in  bearen. 
I've  said  my  '  seven  times '  over  and  over," 

procMra  the  children,  and  then  repeat  it  once  more, — 

'*  Seven  times  oae  are  seven." 

As  they  render  stanza  by  stanza  this  exqiuBitely  child- 
like poem,  their  eyes  sparkle,  and  their  features  light  up 
with  ever-varying  expression:  they  are  full  of  spirit  and 
movement.  The  poem  hves  in  them,  and  they  act  it  out. 
Yet  this  recitation,  so  full  of  real  feeling,  so  free  from 
affected  vivacity,  and  that  labored  ease  common  to  imita- 
tive work,  was  taught  by  imitation;  and  the  pupils  inter- 
pret the  poem  as  the  teacher  would  (only  better). 

The  vast  difference  between  this,  and  the  ordinary  imita- 
tive teaching,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  children  are  here  led 
to  reproduce  the  teacher's  rendering  unconsciouMy.  Their 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  thought  ordy, — or  to  the 
words  as  recalling  the  thought;  but  no  allusion  has  been 
made  to  emphasis,  inflection,  cadence,  or  pause ;  and  their 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  these  elements  of  expressioii,  has 
been  unconsciously  absorbed. 

When  the  last  stanza,  with  its  jubilant— 

"I  atn  old  I  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  Unnet— 
I  am  seven  times  on©  to-day." 

*  The  pupils  have  been  nearly  the  whole  term.  tnemoFizlng  this,  it  having-  been 
given  four  lines  at  a  time,  and  the  children  called  upon  to  repeat  what  they  had 
learned,  in  some  unoccupied  mitiules,  during  each  day. 
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has  been  given,  the  dramatic  little  reciters  having  finished 
their  part  of  the  <^Titertainment,  wait  for  the  promised  i-^i- 
tation  from  the  teacher. 

Stepping  forward  a  pace,  she  stands,  for  perhaps  a  second, 
looking  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the  children,  as  if  she  loved 
them;  then  without  a  word  of  preface  she  recites  Words- 
worth's '*Pet  Lamb"  in  her  very  best  style.  As  this  is  un- 
com.monIy  good,  she  lioldr?  her  listeners  from  the  fu-st  word 
to  the  last,  and  then  breaks  the  spell  by  asking,  "How 
many  would  h'ko  to  take  that  for  om*  next  poem  ?"  The 
vote  is  overvvhc'Iiiungly  in  favor.  "Very  well;  lot  us  be- 
gin to  learn  it.     Here  ia  the  fii-st  stanza, "  repeating— 

"  'The  dew  was  falling  fast,  tlie  stare  began  to  blink  ; 
I  hearda  voice:  it  said,  "  Drink,  pretty  creature,  driak!" 
And  fooklngroar  Uialiedge,  before  me  I  espfed. 
A  8uo\v-\v)ut8  mouQtaiu  Iamb,  with  a  maiden  at  its  side.'  " 

"What  time  did  all  this  happen,  children  ?"  is  her  first 
leading  toward  the  thought. 

"  In  the  evening.''  is  the  ready  chorus.  \ 

**How  do  you  know  that  f' 

"Because  the  stars  were  out,"  argue  the  small  logicians. 

*'  In  this  stanza  it  says — '  The  stai-s  began  to  blink;'  what 
does  that  mean?" 

"To  shine,"  states  one. 

**To  wink,"  conjectures  another. 

"  To  twiiikk',''  hazards  a  third, 

"  I  think  tli.it  the  last  m  the  best  meaning,"  decides  the 
teacher,  immediatt'ly  reciting,  the  four  linee  again.  ''  Who 
can  tell  me  what  was  heard  ij\  tho  evening?"  Nearly  every 
one  apparently,  and  Mollie  is  solectod. 

"  Somebody  told  the  lamb  to  drink,"  is  her  version. 

"  Who  told  the  lamb  to  drink?    Any  one." 

**  A  maiden!"  is  the  assertion  in  concert. 

"That  means?"  interrogates  the  teacher, 

"  A  little  girl,"  explains  the  class. 
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*'  What  color  was  the  lamb?" 

"White." 

"How  white?" 

"  As  white  as  anew." 

"  Yes,  I'll  say  it  once  more;"  which  she  doeSj  following  the 
repetition  instantly  with  the  query,  "  Where  was  the 
lamb?" 

**  Behind  the  hedge,"  report  the  children, 

**  So  it  was.  Now  I  ara  going  to  i-epeat  it  again,  and  if 
any  of  yon  can  say  it  with  me,  you  may," 

All  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  teacher,  and  most  of  the  lips 
move  at  intervals  duiing  the  rendering  of  the  lines,  but 
only  a  few  voices  are  heard. 

"That  is  good  for  the  finst  time,"  concedes  the  teacher 
encouragiDgly.     "  Let  us  try  once  more." 

Nearly  every  one  succeeds  now,  in  remembering  some- 
thing of  the  stanza,  and  the  phrase—"  Dn'nk,  pretty  crea- 
ture, drink  I"  having  caught  their  fancy,  is  given  with  quite 
a  full  chorus. 

"Monday,"  promises  the  teacher,  "I'll  recite  it  to  you 
again."  Just  here  the  gong  for  dismissal  strikes,  stiffening 
up  the  limp  backs  like  an  electric  shock. 

"Good  afternoon,  children, "  say g  the  teacher  cordially, 
and  the  afEectionate  little  people  call  back,  as  they  throw 
her  a  kiss,  "Good  afternoon,  Miss  D." 

A  moment  after,  there  comes  the  tap  of  a  drum  upon  the 
stairs.  The  class  still  sitting,  whirl  to  the  right.  Another 
drum  tap,  and  they  rise  like  one  body.  The  dinim  begins 
to  beat,  and  the  class  to  march.  The  five  rows  fall  into  one 
long  line,  which  as  it  pasvses  over  the  threshold  into  the 
hall,  divides  in  two,  the  girls  turning  toward  the  left,  and 
the  boys  to  the  right,  to  reach  the  hooks  where  their  hate 
are  hung.  When  these  are  on,  the  pupils  rearrange 
selves  in  double  file,  the  boys  marching  shoulder  to 
der  out  one  doorway,  as  the  girls  file  out  the  other. 
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CHAPTER    YI. 

LANGUAGE.— A  LESSON  WITH  A  MORAL. 

The  circumstaiices  under  which  the  following  lesson  was 
given  are  these. 

A  Tisitor  to  tlie  Bcbool— an  experienced  teadier  under  the 
old  regime,  but  entirely  unaccustomed  to  the  new  ways  of 
working,  although  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  them — asked, 
and  obtained  permission  to  conduct  an  exercise  in  composi- 
tion writing,  with  the  pupils  of  a  certain  room. 

The  lesson  as  given— though  a  sample  of  unskilful  teach- 
ing—is presented  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  strik- 
ingly illustrates  what  should  not  bo  done  in  the  beginning 
of  written  lan^iago  work;  and  second,  because  it  empha- 
sizes—by force  of  contrast— the  line  points  in  the  exercise 
which  follows  this. 

The  three  worst  faults  of  thia  lesson  are,— flrst;  too  many 
subjects  of  thought  presented,  resulting  in,  —  second :  a 
partial  development  of  each  subject;  consequently  allow- 
ing, third:  too  wide  a  range  for  the  writers. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSO/i/.—To  give  the  children  somet] 
to  write  about. 

PRE^ARATm/f  MADE  Br  THE  TEACHER.-^O-)  Tllinking  up  what 
to  say  to  the  children. 

(2)  Selecting  a  story  to  tell. 

(3)  Bringing  a  picture  to  present  to  tho  class. 
PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  PUPfLS.— First  Whatever  ability 

they  havo  acquired  to  observe  closely. 
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Second.  Every  bit  of  training  in  consecutive  thinking 
that  they  have  ever  had. 

Third.  All  the  power  of  expreBsion  in  wi"itten  language 
which  they  have  gained. 

PLAM  OF  THE  LESSON.— Open  the  exercise  with  a  conversa- 
tion  which  will  lead  the  children  to  ask  for  a  story.  Then 
narrate  the  story  of  "The  Rabbits."  Follow  this  with  the 
presentation  of  the  picture.  Afterward  tell  the  claas  the 
purpose  for  which  their  stories  are  wanted,  in  order  to  make 
them  anxious  to  do  their  best. 


THE  LESSON,  J 

The  rep^ilar  teacher — Miss  D. — directs  the  entire  class 
to  put  away  everything  except  slates,  and  pencils,  and  to 
Bit  up  in  the  attitude  of  attention.  She  then  retires  to  the 
rear  of  the  room,  out  of  the  range  of  the  pupils'  vision,  in 
order  to  throw  the  class  more  completely  into  the  hands  of 
the  temporary  teacher. 

TTifg  individual,  who  has  been  in  the  room  before,  and 
who  is  therefore  not  an  utter  stranger  to  the  children, 
comes  forward  smilingly,  and  says,  *'Mi8S  D.,  I  haven't 
been  introduced  to  these  little  folks."  . 

''Does  any  one  know  who  this  lady  is?"  inquires  Miss  D,     I 
Several  hands  go  up, 

"What  is  my  name?"  asks  the  new  teacher,  of  a  little 
maid  near  by,  who  looks  as  if  she  wished  to  telL  ■ 

"  Miss  X.,"  is  the  assui-ed  reply. 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  know?"  pureues  the  questioner. 

'*  My  sister  told  me." 

There  is  no  disputing  either  the  fact  or  the  authority,  so    ■ 
Miss  X.  bethinks  herself  of  her  first  point,  and  proceeds  to    | 
xoake  it  thus:  **  What  could  I  do  for  you  that  you  would 
like?'^ 

This  is  such  an  unexpected  query,  to  come  from 
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ger,  that  their  usii.il  alertness  deserta  these  self-possessed 
httle  people,  for  a  moment ;  but  only  for  a  moment ;  then  a 
voice  Buggi^ts  laconically,  "Write." 

"I  am  not  a  good  writer,"  confesses  the  new  teacher, 
"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  could  write  better  than  I  can. 
Isn't  there  something  else  1  could  do  that  would  please 
you?" 

"  Tell  us  a  Btory !"  exclaims  a  bright-eyed  little  girl  in  a 
back  Beat. 

"Yes,  tell  us  a  story  I"  comes  from  all  parts  of  the  room; 
and  one  demonstrative  child,  catching  up  IVIiss  X.'s  hand 
tliat  happens  to  be  resting  upon  her  desk,  caresses  it  softly 
as  she  pleads,  **  O  plea^so  do  I  please!" 

"I  don't  know  wliat  kind  you  like,"  prefaces  the  new 
teacher,  ' '  so  perhaps  I  eUall  not  suit  your  taste,  but  I'll  teO 
you  one  that  /  think  is  good.  But  before  I  begin,  let  me 
ask  you,  where  th)  you  supposo  I  got  it?" 

**  Out  of  a  book,"  is  tlie  first  guess. 

"No." 

Then  follows, —"Out  of  a  paper." 

"No." 

•'  Out  of  the  Spioe  Bar."  ♦ 

"No." 

"Outofthei\iMo;."t 

"No," 

"  Out  of  your  bram," 

"  No,  somebody  told  me." 

"Oh  I  know!    KissB.r 

"No!" 

' '  Mr.  B. "    (The  Superintendent, ) 

"No." 


•  A  Hiuall  sheet  published  montlUy  by  «  grocery  arm  as  an  advertdBomeat, 
and  distributed  ^n^tuitoualj. 
t  Tlio  loc*l  paper. 
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"  YolU'  sister," 

*'I  hayan't  any  sister." 

*'  You  lieard  it  when  you  went  to  Bcliool,"  hazards  one  of 
the  eager,  curious  roomful. 

"No;  that  was  too  long  ago." 

"  You  read  it  in  a  book." 

"No;  I  couldn't  do  that,  because  it  neTer  was  in  a  book." 

"  You  heard  it  at  home." 

"  No." 

"Then  you  heard  it  when  you  were  visiting,"  reasons  a 
thoughtful  looking  little  fellow,  drawing  hie  inference  with 
ready  accuracy. 

"  Yee,  and  how  large  do  you  think  the  person  was  who 
told  me?" 

"As  large  as  Mis3  B."  (the  Primary  principal,  and  to 
their  minds  a  model  in  every  way). 

"  No,  not  neai'ly  so  large." 

"  As  little  as  Mies  J."  (the  smallest  teacher  in  the  build- 
ing). 

' '  No,  smaller  yet,  it  was  a—" 

"  Little  child,"  chorus  the  young  guessers  with  one  accord. 

"Yes,  a  little  girl,  about  as  tali  as  you  are,"  indicating 
one  close  at  hand.     "  How  old  are  you?" 

"Eight  years,"  affirms  the  small  maid,  rising  instantly, 
and  stfinding  beside  her  seat  as  she  gives  her  answer. 

"This  girl  hadn't  hved  quite  as  long  as  you  have;  she 
was  one  year  younger.  She  was—"  looking  toward  the 
class,— "Seven,"  is  their  brief  conclusion. 

"Yes,  and  this  was  the  story;  phe  made  it  up  herself." 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  rabbits.  They  were 
the  Father  Rabbit  and  the  Mother  Rabbit,  and  they  had— 
how  many  Baby  Rabbits  do  ycu  guess?" 

"Three!"  " Seven !^'  "Fivel"  "Two I"  "Sixl"  '*One!" 
"Four!"  call  out  the  juvenile  Yankees,  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exorcise  their  native  talent. 
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"Tliere  were  five,"  proclaims  tho  narrator,  "all  white, 
with  what  colored  eyes?" 

"  Pink  I"  predict  tlie  tiny  zoologists. 

**  Tes,  and  these  itibbits  lived  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  ia 
a  spot  where  tlrere  wae  plenty  to  eat.  But  they  did  not  like 
this  place,  for  ail  that,  because  it  wasn't  pleasant.  I  don't 
beheve  that  yon  could  ever  imagine  what  the  trouble 
was." 

"Because  the  dirt  foil  down  I"  conjoctures  a  hoy,  too 
eager  to  see  that  lie  is  interrupting. 

"  That  wasn't  it,"  denies  the  new  teacher,  smiling  at  his 
eagerness. 

*'  It  was  too  small,"  presumes  another. 

**They  didn't  mind  that,"  asserts  the  narrator. 

**I  think,"  ventures  an  interested  little  miss,  "that  it 
was  because  there  weren't  any  flowers  there." 

"That  was  just  it,"  acknowledges  the  story-teller, 
"  These  little  creatures  loved  flowers  and  trees  so  much,  that 
they  didn't  feel  happy  away  from  them.  So  the  Baby  Rab- 
bits teased  the  Mother  and  Father  Rabbit  to  move ;  and  at 
last  they  did,  and  went  to  live  in  a  lovely  hole  just  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  flower-garden." 

"I  goes?  the  Baby  Rabbits  had  a  good  time  then,"  pre- 
dicts a  small  soothsayer,  who  is  completely  absorbed  in  the 
story. 

"Yes,  they  were  very  happy  for  a  while,  until  they 
found  01^  that  they  couldn't  get  anything  to  eat  around 
there.  Ttie  Father  Rabbit  and  the  l^Iuthor  Rabbit  hunted 
and  hunted,  but  they  couldn't  find  a  bit  of  food,  and  the 
Baby  Rabbits  got  so  hungry,  that  they  thought  they  should 
starve,  and  began  to  cry. " 

Here  the  new  teacher  finds  that  the  sober  faces,  and 
sympathetic  "Oh  dears!"  are  working  too  strongly  upon 
her  risibility,  and  hastens  on.  "Just  then,  who  do  you  sup- 
p  ime  along?" 
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"  A  hunter  1"  propheeies  one,  with  tragedj  in  his  voice. 

"No," 

"An  Indian,"  forebodes  another  lookiBg  vejy  serious. 

"No,  it  wasn't." 

"It  might  have  been  a  dog,"  alleges  a  sensible-looMng 
little  fellow,  who  hasn't  spoken  before. 

"  Yes,  it  was  a  good,  kind  dog,"  acquiesces  the  new  teach- 
er, "  and  when  he  heard  the  Baby  Rabbits  crying,  he  asked 
the  Mother  and  Father  Babbit,  what  the  teouble  was,  and 
they  told  him  that  their  young  ones  were  hungry.  Then 
the  dog  turned  round,  and  went  straight  home  and  brought 
back  some — guess  what? — for  the  rabbits." 

"Bread I"  "Beetsl"  "aoverl"  "Cabbage!"  are  the 
instantaneous  answers,  all  negatived  by  the  narrator,  who 
affirms  impressively,  "Meat  and  potatoes." 

The  astonishment  of  her  small  listeners  is  slightly  tinc- 
tured with  doubt,  which  a  boy  voices  by  iDBJflting  bluntly, 
"  Rabbits  don't  eat  potato  and  meat." 

**I  know  they  don't,"  meekly  admits  the  new  teacher, 
"  but  the  little  girl  who  told  me  the  story  lived  in  a  city, 
and  she  thought  that  rabbits  ate  the  same  things  that  dogs 
did,  and  she  said  that  the  rabbits  were  very  glad  to  get  this 
food  that  the  kind  dog  brought  them,"  hurries  on  the 
troubled  story-teller, —fearful  o(f  losing  her  hold  upon  her 
auditors—"  and  they  ate  it  all  up.  Now  after  the  dog  saw 
the  poor  little  starved  things  eating,  he  went  home,  into  his 
house,  and  laid  down,  aiui  went  to  sleep.  After  a  while  he 
thought  in  Ms  dream  that  he  heard  a  noise,  ana  it  woke 
Mm ",  and  there  he  saw—" 

"  The  Baby  Eabhits!"  anticipate  the  children,  taking  their 
cue  at  once. 

"  YcB,  they  had  come  to  see  him,  and  had  brought  him 
what?" 

"  Nuts,"  caUs  out  a  voice. 

"No." 
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"Potatoes  and  tnflat^"  supposes  the  young  objector  to 
that  sort  of  food  f (  t  rabbits. 

"  No;  tbey  had  eatoii  all  of  that  themselves,  they  were  so 
hungry.  I  hardly  think  you  would  giicsB  this,  and  so  I'll 
tell  you.    But  first,  how  many  Baby  Rabbits  were  there?" 

*'Five." 

"Yes,  and  there  they  sat  on  their  hind  feot;  what  color 
were  they?" 

"White." 

"  And  their  eyes?" 

"Pink." 

"  Can  you  see  how  they  looked?" 

"Yes'mr'  in  solid  cborua, 

"  Well,  the  cunning  little  creatures  sat  there  all  in  a  row, 
each  holding  a  bouqjiot  of  flowers  in  his  right  paw." 

"They'd  brought  them  to  the  dog,"  explains  au  eager 
little  maiden. 

"  Yes;  what  do  you  tliink  they  did  that  for?" 

"Because  they  weto  so  glad,*'  expounds  one. 

"Becauso  thoy  woiu  tio  thankful,"  interprets  anothta*. 

"  That's  what  I  think.  Now,  how  do  you  like  the  story 
that  the  littlu  soveu-year-old  gii-1  told  me?" 

"I  like  it,'*  is  one  emphatic  answer. 

"  I  think  it's  good, "  pronoimces  a  second  critic, 

"I  wish  ehc*d  make  up  some  more,"  desires  a  third. 

"  Now  children,  how  long  do  yon  suppotio  you  will  re- 
member mef 

"  As  long  as  yon  live,"  declares  a  Kmall  boy  instantly  and 
with  great  warmth  of  expression. 

"  Will  you?"  doubts  the  new  teacher,  much  amused  at 
the  truly  masculine  readiness  and  fervor  of  his  protestation. 

"  As  long  as  I  live,"  promises  the  affectionate  httle  girl 
on  the  front  seat. 

"I  fancied  you  would  soon  forgjet  me,"  Miss  X.  goes  on, 
'        I  BO  I  have  brought  you  somethiug  to  help  you  re- 
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member.    It  is  a  picture  to  hang  on  the  waD  of  your  school- 
room, and  when  you  look  at  it,  you  may  think  of  me." 

"Your  picture?"  inquires  an  impatient  youngster,  while 
the  new  teacher  is  unwrapping  the  gift. 

"No,  Bomething  prettier  than  that;  here  it  is,"  holding  it 
up.     "  Wh:it  does  it  say  at  the  bottom,  can  you  all  see  it?'' 

"  The  First  Leaaon,"  reads  the  claea. 

"  What  does  that  mean?" 

"  They  are  learning  their  A-B-C's." 

"What  for?" 

This  is  a  poser  to  these  pupils,  who  have  never  been 
taught  their  letters,  but  after  some  thought,  one  presents 
his  solution  of  the  problem  thus:  "So  they  can  get  them 
out  of  words  (!)." 

"  Perhaps.  Now  will  you  take  this  to  remember  me 
by?" 

"  Yes'm!"  in  resounding  chorus. 

"I  live  a  long  way  from  here,"  continues  the  new  teach- 
er, "in  a  State  caDed— I  don't  believe  you  ever  heard  of 
it  before,— Pennsylvania.  There  I  meet  a  great  many 
teachers,  and  I  want  to  tell  them  about  the  children  who  go 
to  school  in,—" 

"  Quincy,"  interpolates  the  class. 

"Massachusetts,"  adds  a  voice. 

"If  now,"  pursues  Miss  X.,  "you  write  me  some  very 
nice  stories,  I  shaU  take  them  to  show  to  the  teachers  who 
teach  where?"  ■ 

"In  Pennsylvania*" 

A  girl  here  puts  up  her  hand,  and  being  called  upon  sa3rB) 
"  I  have  a  cousin  who  lives  in  Pennsylvania. "  H 

"  Have  you?"  ' 

"J  have  an  uncle  who  lives  there,"  volunteers  a  ragged 
urchin,  without  1>eing  called  upon. 

Is  it  so?    "How  many  are  going  to  try  to  write 
long  story  for  me?" 
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AH  the  arms  are  up  immediately. 

*'I  am  Tory  glad.  You  m^ay  go  to  work.  What  is  it?" 
speakmg  to  a  small  niiss  whoae  hand  is  fluttering  wildly 
in  the  air. 

"  We  don't  know  what  to  call  it." 

"Anything  you  please,"  responda  tho  new  teacher  gra- 
ciously, quite  unconscious  that  ahe  is  hindering,  instead  of 
helping  the  young  compoaors. 

"May  we  write  about  you?"  inquires  a  boy,  who  with  a 
number  of  others,  does  not  manifest  the  usual  Quincy 
readiness  to  commence  to  write. 

"Yea,  if  you  like,"  smilingly  acquiesces  Miss  X.,  after  a 
slight  hcaitation. 

This  permiasion  is  evidently  a  help  to  the  slow  beginners 
and  they  start  off  directly  it  ia  gained. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  write  your  name,"  complains  a 
troubled  little  one. 

"  I'll  put  it  on  the  board  for  you,"  answers  the  new  teach- 
er, placing  it  there  in  her  very  be^  handwriting.  "Any- 
thing more?" 

"You  didn't  tell  us  how  old  you  are,"  observes  a  speci- 
men of  Young  America,  who  is  possessed  of  an  inquiring 
turn  of  mind. 

"Didn't  If  How  old  do  you  think  I  am?"  askf?  Miss  X., 
appealing  to  the  class,  curiouw  to  know  theii'  id(V!fl  upon  tho 
matter. 

" Seventeen,"  surmises  one  of  the  older  fliildren, 

"I  am  older  than  that,"  rejoins  Miys  X.  laughingly. 

"Eighteen I"  decides  the  class  without  one  dissenting 
voice. 

"  Older  than  that,"  reitei-atea  the  new  teacher. 

"Nineteen!"  chorus  the  children. 

"No.  I  am  older  than  that,  but  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do," 
int"  ses  the  new  teacher,  seeing  them  mnking  up  their 
m  to  say  twenty;   "If  you  want  to  write  anything 
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about  my  age  in  your  efcories,  put  in  them  how  old  you 
think  I  am.    WUl  that  suit  ?" 

"Yes'm,"  agree  the  small  inquirers  after  uBL^ful,  and  enter, 
taining  knowIedgGj  and  settle  down  to  their  work. 

No  further  conversation  occurs,  until  a  boy  calls  upon  the 
new  teacher  to  spell  Pennsylvania. 

"Certainly,"  she  replies.  "P-e-double  n  Penn,  s-y-l  eyl, 
Pennsyl,  v-a  va,  Pcnnaylva,  n-i-a  nia,  Pennsylvania." 

The  little  fellow  lays  down  his  pencil,  and  staras  at  her  in 
blank  amaaemont 

"Can  you  spell  it  now?"  she  asks,  as  she  finishes  the  final 
pronunciation. 

''No'm;  it's  too— fiist,"  explains  the  boy. 

"Was  it  ?  Then  I'll  spell  it  more  slowly,"  volunteers  the 
accommodating  new  teacher,  beginning, — aa  the  boy  picks 
up  his  pencil,  and  sits  ready  to  write.  "  P-e-double  n  Penn, 
fi-y-1  syl,  —v-a  va, — n-i-a  nia.    Permsylvania. " 

**  That's  too  fast,  too,"  insists  the  boy,  who  has  not  made 
a  letter,  but  has  sat  aU  through  the  spelling  with  uplifted 
pencil,  looking  stmight  in  her  face,  as  if  dazed. 

"  Now  I'll  try  once  more,"  consents  Miss  X.,  "  and  make  it 
very  slow.  P — e — double — n," — Just  here  a  peculiar  sound  as 
of  smothered  sobs,  arrests  her  attenti(m,  and  looking  up,  she 
encounters  the  astonisbed  gaze  of  fifty  paii-s  of  wide-open 
young  eyes,  and  behind  theii"  owners  she  beholds  the  regular 
teacher,  evidently  stnigghng  with  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
laughter.  As  soon  as  she  can  command  her  voice,  the 
teacher  of  the  room  steps  to  the  Bido  blafkboai*d  and  says, 
"  This  is  the  way  Pennsylvania  looks,  children,"  writing  the 
word  as  she  speaks. 

Suddenly  it  dawns  upon  the  bewildered  Miss  X.,  that  these 
children  have  never  heard  any  oral  spelling,  and  do  not 
even  know  the  names  of  all  the  letters,  not  having  been 
taught  the  alphabet.  They  learned  to  spell  with  their  fin- 
gOTB  (holding  jwncil  or  crayon),  instead  of  their  toD^es, 
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and  the  absurd  process  of  calling  the  names  of  the  letters  of 
a  word,  was  to  them  an  incoraprehexisible  jargon. 

No  wonder  the  naive  little  innocents  thought  it  Twas  "too 
fast"! 

HEdf  amused,  half  ve3ced  at  her  stupid  blunder,  the  new 
teacher  concludes  to  run  no  further  risk  of  embarrassing 
episodes,  and  makes  at  once  her  parting  speech.— "I  know 
you  will  wnte  me  some  nice  stories,  children,  so  I  will  leave 
you  now  and  call  to-morrow,  and  get  thera  fi-om  Miss  D. 
Good-by." 

"  Gxiod-by,  Miss  X. !"  is  the  children's  chorus,  and  with  a 
bow  she  passes  out,  leaving  them  once  more  in  the  hands  of 
their  own  beloved,  and  skiHul  teacher. 

Notes  and  Comments, 

The  pupils*  expression  is  the  means  by  which  the  teacher 
knows  the  pupOs'  thought.  To  read  wtat  these  children 
wrote,  is  like  looking  in  upon  the  workings  of  their  indi- 
vidual minds. 

Take  Number  One — for  instanco.  It  is  •  plain  that  the 
writer  had  but  a  single  idea,  concerning  each  of  the  points 
touched  upon  in  the  exercise,  but  these  ideas  were  perfectly 
distinct  and  clear. 

Number  One. 

Mita  X — . 

t  think  that  abe  is  Berenteen  jears  old.  Mies  X  told  ub  a  stoiy  about  Ave 
rabbtti).  ^he  has  on  a  silver  watch.  She  gave  us  a  pretty  picture.  In  the  pic- 
turn  there  were  two  little  girls  learning  thtir  A  B  C'a. 

Number  Two  is  a  complete  contrast  in  every  way,  and  is 
an  interesting  example  of  the  worst  outcome  of  this  land  of 
faulty  teaching.  That  is,  tho  young  writer  has  so  many 
different  things  given  him  to  write  about,  tbsA.  Yaa  teoxl^ 
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wanders  from  one  to  another,  and  thus  he  produces  a  hopc- 
leesly  mixed  roBult. 

NmiBEE  Two, 

This  morning  we  have  Miss  X.  to  talk  with.  She  is  a  very  nice  lady  and  she  ia 
about  t-wonty-one  years  old  Miss  X  la  kind  of  tall.  She  weara  a  red  dress 
trhnmed  with  red  velvet.  She  is  a  youag  lady.  She  told  us  a  st<try  about  Ave 
little  rabbits,  that  a  Utile  girl  seven  years  old  told,  Umr,  8he  has  a  silver  watch 
and  chain.  The  little  rabbits  lived  in  a  hole.  But  they  didn't  like  it.  Bo  they 
told  their  father  and  mother.  So  they  moved.  She  showed  ua  a  picture  of  two 
little  girls  leartiing  their  A  B  C's.  The  bigest  Rirl's  name  la  Amiie  and  the  littlest 
girrs  name  is  Katie.  Aiinio  is  learning  Katie  her  A  B  C's.  Miss  X.  has  a  ruffle 
around  her  sleeves. 

Number  Tliree  is  better  than  either  of  the  preceding. 
The  author  has  more  thoughts  upon  each  subject  than  the 
■writer  of  Number  One,  and  shows  less  tendency  to  confu- 
sion, than  the  child  who  wrote  Number  Two. 
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We  were  told  a  Btory  by  Miss  X.  She  is  a  very  nice  lady  and  she  is  about 
twenty  years  old.  She  lives  in  Pennsylvania.  This  story  was  about  five  little 
rabbits,  and  their  mother  aiid  father,  MJss  X.  gave  us  a  picture  of  a  boy  and 
a  girl  learning  their  A  fe's.  And  this  picture  is  to  remember  her  by,  we  {M"e  go- 
ing to  hang  it  up  in  the  room.  Tills  lady  bad  a  wine  color  dreas  on,  and  her  hair 
was  crimpy.    She  is  very  pretty. 


In  Number  Four  the  writer  selects  fewer  subjects  still, 
and  keeps  each  different  topic  quite  by  itself.  TJio  style,  in 
its  direct  personal  appeal,  is  truly  *' child  like  and  bland," 
and  the  naivetd  of  the  phrase  "  us  children,"  very  charming. 


Number  Four. 

MiBsX. 


I  think  you  are  twenty-one  years  old.  You  are  not  very  tall  but  you  are  tall 
enough.  You  have  told  us  childnvi  a  story  about  five  little  rabbits  who  lived  in 
a  hole  tn  the  ground  nnd  did  not  bavo  iinjthlnjj  to  fint  at  all.  You  said  a  little 
girl  Kfid  jou  the  story.  You  said  that  you  would  take  all  the  good  stories  and 
show  them. 
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The  two  following;— Numbers  Five  and  Six— are,  under 
the  circum stances,  really  remarkable  productione ;  proving 
their  authors  to  be  most  emphatically,  clear-headed,  etraight- 
forward  thinkers.  Number  Five  shows  also,  excellent 
powers  of  observation,  and  for  a  child,  fine  descriptive 
talent.  Number  Six  is,  in  all  probability,  a  better  repro- 
duction of  the  story,  than  many  an  older  person  could  have 
given. 

NmrBEE  Five. 

On  the  twenty  fifth  of  June  a  lady  came  all  the  way  from  PcnnsylTania  to 
Massachusetts  to  sen  Home  scholars  iu  tli«  lilverm ore  C  Primary  school,  Sh© 
came  in  our  room  this  morning  and  she  told  ug  a  story  about  some  little  rabbits. 
Miss  X,  has  very  longfL'atures.  When  she  speaks  she  Is  very  quick.  She  gave 
U9  a  picture  to  remember  her.  Bliss  X.  is  just  like  Bliss  D,  I  think.  She  is 
quJet  in  herwayft.  The  color  of  her  dresa  is  mne  color.  Her  hnir  is  very 
crimpy.  On  the  skirt  of  her  dreas  there  Is  box  plaiting.  In  the  waist  ol  it 
there  ure  stripes  of  veltet    She  has  a  little  pocket  to  keep  her  watch  in, 

NtiMBER  Srs. 

I  will  tell  you  ft  nice  story  that  Mi.se  X,  tol<l  us.  She  said  a  little  girl  about 
seven  years  <  )W  U<\i\  it  to  her.  She  said  there  were  a  father  and  a  mother  rab- 
bit and  they  had  fivL-  UtUe  rabbity,  Thuy  lived  in  a  nice  hole,  but  there  were  no 
floTvera  arouud  it.  Tlie  little  rabbits  did  not  like  this  place.  So  they  asked  llie 
mother  and  rather  to  movp.  The  Larpe  rabbits  said  they  would.  So  they 
fomid  a  nice  place  with  some  nice  flowers  around  it.  The  llttli?  rabbits  began  to 
cry.  A  dog  came  along.  He  asked  the  hu^  rabbitH  what  they  were  cryLtiR 
for.  The  large  rabbits  said  that  they  didn't  have  any  thirit;:  to  eat  or  drink.  So 
the  dog  went  hack  to  the  houKe.  He  eame  back  witii  sonif  meat  and  jiotnto. 
He  gave  it  to  the  Ave  little  rabhita  then  went  homo  and  went  to  sleep.  Ho  heard 
a  noise  and  he  opened  hlg  eyes,  there  were  Uio  five  little  rablslts  with  a  bouquet 
of  flowera. 

If  it  be  necesBary  to  point  out  the  moral  that  adorns  this 
tale,  it  may  be  found  in  that  witty  jingle  of  King  Lear's 
wise  fool : — 

"  Have  more  than  thou  showeBt, 
Bpeak  less  than  thou  knoweet." 

A  bit  of  advice  that  is  respectfully  commended  to  the  serious 
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consideration  of  Miss  X.,  ajid  all  the  other  teachers  of  her 
kind. 

N.  B.    These  *^  stories"  have  not  been  corrected,  but  were 
copied  exactly  aa  written. 


LANGUAOE.— THE  BEGINNING  OF  LETTER  WRIT- 
ING,—ANOTHER  LESSON  WITH  A  MORAL. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  if 550*. —Primarily,  to  deepen  the  enthu- 
siasm already  aroused  concerning  punctuality. 

Secondarily,  to  teach  the  pupils  the  form  of  letter- writing. 

PREPARATWN  MADE  Br  THE  r£jJWf^.— Thinking  out  the  hap- 
py thought  of  using  the  occasion  as  a  device. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  PUPILS.— AU  the  capability  for 
enthusiasm  which  they  possessed,  either  by  inheritance  or 
educatioD. 

PLAM  OF  THE  if55OT.— Propose  to  the  children,  that  we 
write  a  letter  to  Miss  L.  telling  her  about  our  punctuality. 
Write  this  letter  on  the  board,  teaching  thereby  the  heading 
and  Bfidutation,  and  their  ari'angement.  Then  gain  from  the 
chOdren  the  expression  of  the  thought  for  the  body  of  the 
letter;  leading  the  class— if  possible— to  criticise  the  lan- 
guage, and  present  different  forms  or  phrases,  and  thus  get 
them  to  frame  a  good  sentence.  Afterward  send  for  Miss  L. 
and  give  her  a  hint,  that  she  may  help  to  deepen  the  im- 
pression, that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  puactuaL 

MEM. — Hope  no  one  will  be  latol 


TBTE  LESSON. 


Precisely  at  fifteen  minutes  of  two,  the  door  of  the  Second 
Primaiy  room  in  the  Howe  School  opens  wide,  and  standini; 
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upon  its  threshold,  id  the  trim  figure  of  Miss  D,,  the  faith- 
ful teachei',  wliose  cheery  face  and  genial  maimer  has  heen 
its  smishiae  for  so  many  years. 

One  by  one,  the  little  people  who  belong  to  her,  leave  the 
play-ground,  and  gather  quietly  within.  Some  go  to  work 
upon  their  Vjlaekhoard  sketches;  others  wet  their  sponges 
&nd  clean  their  slates  ;  a  few  iill  the  tiny  bottles  that  serve 
them  as  vases,  with  ccJd  water,  and  place  m  thenij  the  nose- 
gays they  have  brought  to  decorate  their  desks,  while  one 
helpful  little  tntiid,  rearranges  the  flowers  upon  the  teacher*s 
table. 

All  this  time  the  pupils  hare  been  coming,  and  in  one 
minute  after  the  gong  strikes  for  the  children  in  the  yard  to 
pass  in  and  those  at  the  boards  to  take  their  seats,  every 
child  hut  one,  is  in  his  place. 

"How  many  have  ready  for  me,  the  four-inch  squares, 
that  I  asked  them  to  cut  out  at  home?"  is  the  teacher's 
speech,  as  she  stands  looking  down— with  most  gracious  re- 
gard—upon  her  loyal  young  subjects. 

Nearly  all  signify  that  they  have  the  squares. 

"Why  not,  Margie?"  is  the  question  put  to  one  of  the 
small  minority. 

**  Because  our  baby  was  sick,  and  I  had  to  rock  her  all  the 
time." 

*'  I  hope  you  were  quite  willing  to  do  so, "  observes  the 
teacher. 

"  Yes'm/' responds  the  small  woman  earnestly;  "I  waa 
so  sorry  she  was  sick." 

*'  That's  a  loving  sister,"  is  the  cordial  comment.  "Well 
Eobbie,  what  was  the  trouble  with  you?" 

"  I  forgot,"  murmurs  the  boy  dropping  his  head,  and  look- 
ing not  a  httle  ashamed  of  his  excuse, 

* •  That  is  bad, "  pronounces  the  teacher  gi-avely.  * '  I  never 
knew  a  boy  who  couldn't  remember,  to  amount  to  much 
when  he  got  to  be  a  noan.    Sidney,  how  about  youf 
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"I  didn't  know  anything  of  it;  I  was  absent  when  you 
told  USj"  explainfj  the  boy  addreseed. 

*'  Oh  yefll  you  had  to  stay  out  to  help  your  father.  Well, 
I  will  tell  you,"  says  the  teacher,  "I  asked  eaxih  of  the 
children  to  draw,  and  cut  out  a  four-ineh  square,  at  home, 
and  bring  it  to  me  this  afternoon.  You  may  bring  yours 
to-morrow.  Eva,  Harold,  Fritz,  EtMe,  and  Bruce,  will  you 
please  collect  the  squares,  aad  place  them  on  my  table?" 

This  ifl  soon  done,  though  the  collectors  do  not  work  as 
deftly  as  usual,  their  eyes  being  directed  toward  the  door, 
instead  of  on  the  desks,  where  the  squares  are  lying. 

There  ia  moreover,  a  peculiar,  anxious  restlessness  per- 
ceptible among  the  pupils,  which  amounts  almost  to  dis- 
order; one  or  two  of  the  children,  sitting  in  the  first  row  of 
seats  in  line  with  the  open  door,  actually  rising,  and  leaning 
forward,  as  if  to  peer  out  into  the  yard. 

The  teacher  is  too  e3:pert  a  reader  of  her  pupils  to  be  ig- 
norant or  unobservant  of  all  this,  yet  she  seems,— if  there 
be  any  change  in  her  manner— to  be  more  adifable  and  smil^ 
ing  than  common,  and  makes  not  the  slightest  efiort  to  quell 
the  rising  excitement. 

This  culminates  an  instant  later,  when  the  children  of  the 
first  and  second  rows,  who  are  stretching  half-way  out  of 
their  seats  to  look  out  of  the  door,  sink  back  with  sighs  of 
relief  echoed  by  all  in  the  room,  as  a  little  girl  appears  in 
the  doorway^  panting  and  out  of  breath,  just  as  the  two 
o'clock  gong  strikes  over  her  head. 

Had  these  been  grown  people,  the  masculine  element 
would  have  stamped  its  feot  and  hurrahed^  while  the  fem- 
inine element  would  have  clapped  its  hands  and  waved 
handkerchiefs,  but  being  only  babies-— so  to  speak— they 
look  straight  to  the  teacher,  to  have  her  say  their  thought 
for  them.  Meantime  she  has  been  explaining  mtto  iMce  to  a 
visitor,  the  cause  of  this  commotion. 

'*Each  row  has  a  monitor,"  states  the  teacher,  "who 
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reports  the  tardy  or  absent  pupils  in  his  line.  We  have 
been  trying  to  f*et  through  the  month,  without  a  tardy  mark 
upon  the  roll-boolcj  and  this  was  the  very  last  afternoon. 
The  little  girl  who  came  so  near  being  late,  is  obliged  to  help 
at  home,  and  ofteu  finds  it  difficult  to  be  at  school  on  time. 
The  children  wqvQ)  so  anxious  not  to  have  their  record  spoiled 
just  at  the  vt-ry  last,  that  every  one  was  on  the  watch,  and 
that  was  why  they  acted  as  they  did." 

Turning  now  to  face  her  enthusiastic  little  folks,  the 
teacher  meets  thoLi'  unspoken  want  by  saying,  "Isn't  it 
delightful  to  thuik  that  we  are  through  the  month,  without 
a  single  tardy  mark?" 

"  Yes'ml"  in  emphatic  concord. 

"I  don't  believe  that  any  other  room  has  done  so  well, 
and  I  can't  think  what  Miss  L.*  will  say  when  she  hears  of 
it." 

All  the  faces  fairly  sparkle  with  delight  at  this  great 
praise. 

"I've  thought  of  something  that  we  might  do,"  proposes 
the  teacher,  "if  you'd  like;  write  Miss  L.  a  letter,  and  teU 
her  about  it.    Wouldn't  that  be  nice?" 

"Just  lovely:"  exclaima  a  girl,  before  the  teacher  has 
fairly  finished  her  sentence. 

"Tca'ml"  "Do!"  " Let's t"  corncide  the  others^  making 
quite  a  Babel  of  voices. 

"Yery  well;  hut  we  must  lose  no  time,  because  we  want 
to  have  it  ail  ready  before  ahe  comes  down,  and  then  ITll 
send  for  her." 

"Oh  goody  I"  bursts  out  an  impetuous  young  woman,  who 
claps  her  bands  instantly  over  her  mouth  as  if  ashamed  of 
her  speech. 

"Don't  take  your  slates  yet,"  intei-poses  the  teacher,  as 
several  prompt  youngsters  reach  for  these  articles;  "let  us 

*  The  princlp&l  of  the  school. 
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make  up  our  minds  what  we  are  going  to  say,  first.  Wlio 
can  tell  mo  what  to  bcigin  with  V 

"You  have  to  write  her  name,"  instructs  one  of  the  older 
pupils. 

"  Yes,  we  must  do  that^  or  she  will  not  know  that  wo  are 
talking  with  our  pencils  to  her :  hut  there  is  something  that 
goes  before  the  name,  in  a  letter;  who  knows  what  it  is? 
Ned." 

"You  put  the  date;  my  mother  does,  IVe  seen  her," 
directs  Ned. 

"That's  it,"  accepts  the  teacher;  " the  date,— what  is  it, 
class?" 

"October  twenty-seventh,"  is  the  concerted  answer. 

"Is  that  all?" 

"You  might  put  the  year/'  suggests  a  child  in  the 
corner. 

"What  year?" 

"  Eighteen  hundred  eightyn^ne,"  say  they  all  together. 

"Suppose  Miss  L.  was  at  her  home  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  you  were  writing  to  her,  how  would  she  know  where  it 
came  from!" 

**By  the  postmaster's  stamp,"  asserts  a  boy,  who  has 
evidently  watched  that  official,  when  making  up  a  maiL 

* '  Sometimes  that  gets  rubbed, "  affirms  the  teaxjher ;  ' '  isn't 
there  a  better  way?" 

"We  coidd  put  it  inside  the  letter,"  thinks  the  little  giii 
who  so  narrowly  escaped  being  late. 

"Yes,  that  is  what  we  wdll  do,"  decides  the  teacher,  "and 
we  will  write  it  in  the  upper  right  hand  comer  of  our  slates. 
What  is  it  we  are  to  put  there,  Ikey?"  she  asks,  abruptly 
addressing  a  child  who  has  transferred  a  tiny  bug  fi'oni  one 
of  the  flowers  on  his  desk  to  his  hand,  and  is  now  watching 
it  travel  around  his  pahn. 

"  The  name  of  the  place  where  we  live,"  repeats  the  young 
naturalist,  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  his  specimen. 
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"And  what  is  that,  class?" 

"  Qiiincy  I'-  Is  the  aoswering'  chorus. 

*'MaBsachusetts/'  adds  that  iibiqiiitous  \myriS.,  who  always 
has  something  fuilhcr  to  say:  in  thLs  case  it  hai^pens  to  be 
just  what  is  wanted,  consequently  the  teacher  writes^ 
watched  intently  by  all  the  class^ ^uincy,  then  puts  in  the 
question,— 

"What  mark  here?" 

"  A  comma,"  agree  the  children. 

"Shall  I  write  the  whole  word  Maasaclnisetts?" 

"You  needn't/' explains  a  wise-looking  youngster;  "you 
can  write  it  thiy  way,"  and  springing  out  of  his  seat  ho  steps 
to  the  nearest  board  and  puts  the  abbreviated  form,  (Mass.) 
upon  it. 

"  What  is  the  dot  for,  Ikey?" 

The  child  who  seems  to  bo  intent  upon  his  hug,  as  far  ae 
his  eyes  are  concerned,  Ss.  evidently  attending  with  his  ears, 
for  as  before,  he  answers  promptly  and  correctly; — "Because 
that  is  not  all  of  the  word." 

"Very  well,"  copying  the  abbreviation  beside  the  word 
Quincy,  "I  will  place  the  date  just  below  this,"  observes 
the  teacher,  writing  Oct,  then  pausing  to  liing  tliis  question 
over  her  shoulder;  '*  what  shall  I  put  now?" 

"  A  periodj"  rt'ply  the  class. 

"  And  here?"  having  made  the  27. 

"A  comma,"  caU  out  the  children. 

"And  last  of  all?"  writing  1881. 

"A period  1"  comef^  the  chorus. 

"  Now,  how  shall  wo  begin  our  letter?" 

"We  have  not  had  any  tardy  for  a  whole  month,"  dic- 
tates a  child,  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

'* That's  what  we  are  going  to  say,"  grants  the  teacher; 
*'but  what  Bhall  we  put  before  that?" 

'"Oh,  I  know  nowl"  speaks  up  a  little  girl  suddenly; 
"  I  just  remember.    Ton  ought  to  put  Dear  Miss  L." 
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"How  came  you  to  know  that?"  queries  the  teacher. 

"I  saw  it  in  a  letter  sister  Kate  showed  me  to  see  if  I 
could  read  writing,  and  I  did  read  most  all  of  it,"  trium' 
phantly  proclairas  the  child. 

"We  will  write  Dear  Miss  L,  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
our  slates,  a  little  lower  down,*'  informs  the  teacher  with- 
out further  preliminary,  anxious  to  bring  her  pupils  back  to 
the  point  under  discussion;  adding  for  their  inetruction, 
*'look  at  the  mark  I  make  at  the  end.  Now,  how  shall  we 
word  our  letter?  every  one  think  of  a  very  nice  way  to  tell 
Miss  L.  what  we  want  her  to  know." 

This  sets  all  the  busy  little  brains  sentence-making,  and 
perhaps  a  minute  passes,  before  any  hand  goes  up. 

The  firet  one  raised,  belongs  of  course  to  the  boy  who  had 
his  ready  before,  and  being  called  upon,  he  submits  it  again, 

"  We  hare  not  had  any  tardy  for  a  whole  month." 

"Yes,  that's  one  way  of  saying  it,"  allows  the  teacher, 
anxioua  for  more  material  before  she  begins  to  criticise. 
*'Who  else  has  his  sentence  ready;  llelviUe?" 

"  There  wasn't  anybody  tardy  for  a  month." 

"That's  true.    Mamie." 

"  We  all  came  early  to  school  this  month." 

*' So  we  did.    Harold." 

"Nobody  was  late  in  our  room  this  month." 

"These  are  all  pretty  good,"  pronounces  the  teacher, 
"but  can't  wo  do  a  little  better?  Use  just  as  few  words  as 
possible.    Ettie." 

"We  have  not  had  one  tardy  for  one  month," is  that 
small  rhetorician's  idea  of  terseness. 

"Yon  have  said  one  twice;  you  can  change  that,  Ettie." 

"  We  have  not  had  one  tardy  for  a  month,"  is  the  instant 
modification. 

"  That  is  better.  Can  any  one  think  how  we  might  im- 
prove Ettio's  sentence  as  she  gave  it  last?  Say  it  again, 
Ettie.'* 
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*  *  This  the  little  girl  does,  when  a  hand  llios  up  like  a  flash ; 
and  permission  being  granted,  a  boy  reports, — She  didn't 
say  when  it  was." 

"  How  would  you  put  itT' 

*'  We  have  not  had  oao  tardy  this  month," 

"I  like  that  coiTection,"  admits  the  teacher,  "but  the 
sentence  does  not  suit  me  yet.  MoUie,  ivhat  have  you  to 
offerf* 

"I  think  wo  might  say,  We  have  not  had  one  tardy  hoy 
or  girl  this  month. " 

"Yes,  that  s— "  begins  the  teacher,  then  catching  sight  of 
a  boy  whose  whole  face  has  lig-fated  up  with  the  thought 
which  has  come  to  bim,  she  leavea  her  own  remai'k  unfin- 
ished, and  turning  toward  him,  says,  "Well,  Herman?" 

"  We  could  say  child,  and  that  would  be  shorter  than  boy 
and  girL" 

**So  it  would,'*  concedes  the  teacher,  bestowing  an  ap- 
proving smile  upon  the  young  thinker.  "Now  say  our 
sentence  for  ub,  and  bt  us  hear  how  it  eounds." 

''Wo  liave  not  had  one  tardy  child  this  month,"  repeats 
Herman. 

**That  will  do  nicely,"  determinoa  the  teacher;  "now  I 
will  write  it  jlist  hero  upon  the  board, "  indicating  the  propcF 
position  for  the  body  of  the  letter;  **and  you  may  go  di- 
recdy  to  work  on  your  slates.  We  aina  goinj^  to  write 
tliia— " 

**  Veiy  carf-rully,"  promise  the  child  i-on  in  concert,  na  they 
place  their  slates  in  position,  and  pick  itp  their  pencils, 

"I  hope  so,  because  I  want  Mies  L.  to  see  how  much  you 
have  all  impi-oved  in  writing  lately." 

With  this  last  admonition,  the  teacher  leaves  them  to 
their  task,  and  applies  herself  to  the  writing  of  the  sontenre 
on  the  board— which  she  does  in  good  stylo— placing  a  hne 
at  the  bottom  of  the  communication,  where  the  signature 
should  be.     After  this,  she  walks  the  aisles,  hovering  over 
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the  bowed  heads  of  her  earnest,  and  absorbed  young  pupils, 
as  eager  and  pleased  as  they,  with  the  innocent  little  plot. 

The  small  fingei-s  get  badly  cramped,  about  thig  time, 
while  the  writbin'^  tongues  and  working  jaws  have  consider- 
able exerci&e  for  every  child  is  absorbed,  heart  and  soul, 
head  and  hands,  in  doing  his  very  best 

"You  will  see  where  to  put  your  names,"  directs  the 
teacher  presently,  ' '  if  you  look  at  that  line  below  the  sen- 
tence on  the  board,  and  these  must  be  the  most  beautifully 
written  of  all.  When  you  have  finished,  lay  down  your 
pencils,  put  yom*  slates  in  position,  and  sit  with  folded  hands, 
that  I  may  know," 

As  soon  as  all  are  in  the  proper  attitude,  the  teacher 
begins-,— "When  I  send  for  Miss  L.  and  she  cornea  down, 
what  are  you  going  to  say  to  her?" 

"Tell  her  to  look  at  our  slates,"  proposes  the  boy  who 
always  gets  his  word  in  first. 

"Oh  dear!  I  hope  not,"  comments  the  teacher  ruefully. 
Then  as  no  one  else  speaks,  she  adds  suggestively,  "What 
do  you  always  aay  to  her,  when  she  comes  in  here*" 

"Good -afternoon!"  " Good- day  1"  "GiDod- morning  1"  is 
the  mixed  response. 

"  To  be  sure.    What  then,  will  you  say  this  time?" 

*'Good-aftemooQ !"  comes  in  solid  concert. 

"But  I  don't  like  the  way  you  say  it,"  objects  the  teacher, 
"and  I  am  sure  she  wouldn't.  Play  that  I  am  Miss  L. 
and  you  try  to  bid  me  good -afternoon  as  if  you  were  glad 
to  see  me.    Now ;"— placing  hereelf  in  the  open  doorway. 

"  Good-afteiTioon,  IVIiss  L.,"  is  the  beautifully  modulated, 
and  cordial  welcome. 

"  That's  nice !"  commends  their  critic.  "  What  else  have 
you  to  say  to  me?" 

*'Look  at  our  slates,"  demands  one  laconically. 

"We  want  you  to  look  at  the  letter  we  have  written  you 
on  our  slates, "is  another's  comprehensive  way  of  putting  it. 
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"  Pleajse  lcK)k  at  our  elates,"  is  the  gentle  phrafie  proffered 
by  a  child  Tvhosc  refined  face,  and  quiet  ways  tell  of  happy 
home-influence. 

*'I  like  that,"  approves  the  teacher.  "Now  let  us—" 
here  she  pauses  ahruptly,  stayed  in  her  speech  hy  the 
changed  look.s  of  the  children,  upoa  whom  consternation 
seems  to  have  fullen. 

Their  gaze  is  bent  upon  some  object  beyond  her  in  the 
eatry,  and  turning,  she  discovers  the  principal,  Mbs  L. 
Stepping  to  one  side,  that  her  visitor  may  enter  the  room, 
the  teacher  expects  to  hear  the  accustomed  greeting  from  the 
pupils,  but  they  sit  dumb,  looking  in  an  embaiTassed,  stupid 
fashion  from  one  woman  to  the  other;  vrhile  Miss  L. — quite 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  perturbation  into  which  her 
appearance  has  throvni  them — waits  silently  for  further 
developments. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  to  Miss  LJ"  prompts  the  teacher, 
Borry  for  the  failure  of  their  little  drama. 

'*G-G-ood-af tern-noon,  !Miss  L.,"  stammer  the  class  in  a 
very  half-hearted  style. 

"  Gk)od-aftornoon,  children/'  briskly  rejoins  Miss  L.  in 
her  most  genial  manner. 

Then  conversation  comes  to  a  stand-still,  and  it  devolves 
upon  the  teacher  to  set  the  ball  rolling  agiiin,  which  she 
does,  by  asking  encouragingly,  "  What  were  you  going  to 
say  to  Miss  L.  when  she  came  ?" 

"Please  won't  you—"  "  Please  to  look  at  our  slatesf  is  the 
roundabout  fashion  in  wliich  the  confused  little  folks  man- 
age to  make  the  speech,  they  were  rehearsing  so  glibly. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Miss  L.  not  only  understands  chil- 
dren, but  that  she  comprehends  the  situation,  and  is  enjoy- 
ing it  to  the  full,  for  she  promptly  takes  her  cue,  and  con- 
sents graciously, — "  certainly ;  I  hope  you  have  nothing  bad 
to  show  me," 

The  pupils  are  rejoiced  to  find  that  they  have  not  betrayed 
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themsclTes,  and  to  tliiiik  how  surprised  she  will  be,  wben 
sh©  learns  that  she  feared  just  the  opposite  of  the  truth. 
Consequently  they  watch  her  with  ill -concealed  pleasure, 
as  she  steps  forward,  and  takes  up  the  first  slate  in  the  row 
neai-est  the  door,  and  begins  to  read  audibly  what  is  written 
upon  it. 

"  '  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  October  twenty-seven,  eighteen 
hundred  eighty-one.'  This  locks  lilce  the  beginning  of  a  let- 
ter," she  soliloquizes,  loud  enough  for  the  eager  boys  and 
^la  to  bear.  "  '  Dear  Miss  L.,' "  she  goes  on;  "it  must  be 
for  me.     '  "We  have  had  one  tardy  child  this  month,' " 

As  she  skips  the  not  everybody  in  the  room  looks  anxious, 
every  face  in  the  room  but  hers  shows  i>erplexity  for  the 
space  of  half  a  second,  and  then  cleara,  as  it  occurs  to  all 
that  Miss  L.  must  have  read  the  sentence  wrong. 

"Look  again,  please — Miss  L.,"  ui^a  the  teacher,  as  the 
principal  finiBhes  by  reading  the  name  signed  at  the  end  of 
the  letter;  "  I  think  you  made  a  little  mistake," 

'*  Did  I?"  responds  Miss L. ,  cheerfully ;  "Let  me  see,"  and 
she  begins  again.  "  '  We  have  not,'' "  emphasizing  the  omit- 
ted word,  "Oh,  yes!  'We  bavcwo*  had  one  tardy  child  this 
month.'  That's  good,"  she  pronounces,  glancing  down  the 
line;  "it  was  a  nice  idea,"  she  continues,  '*  to  put  all  the 
prompt  pupils  in  one  row." 

This  spoGch  creates  a  great  sensation,  all  the  other  chil- 
di'en  looking  as  if  they  must  speak  out  at  once,  and  tell  her; 
hut  their  teacher  holds  them  silent  with  a  gesture,  and 
requests,  "  We  would  like  to  have  you  read  the  slate  at  the 
head  of  the  second  row." 

"With  pleasure,"  replies  Miss  L.,  and  reads  again; 
*' '  We  have  not  had  one  tardy  child  this  month.' "  Her  ex- 
pression as  she  comments,  "What!  another  row  of  good 
children?'^  is  gratifying  to  the  small  conspirators,  and  they 
smde  quite  broadly  when  Miss  D.  picks  up  the  slate  at  the 
head  of  the  third  row,  and  a^ks  Miss  L.  to  i-ead  that  too. 
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"Three  rows'."  she  exclaims  with  a  face  of  surprise, 
hastening  to  add;  "all  the  tardy  ones  are  over  there,  of 
coarse,"  indicating  the  retiiainiug  lines. 

The  children  have  much  ado  to  keep  down  their  mirth  at 
this  idea,  and  watch  her  delightedly,  as  she  takes  up  the 
elate  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  row. 

"  No  tardy  ones  here,  either?  ah!  I  see,"  shaking  her  head 
with  well  -  simulated  sadness;  "  aU  the  late  cbildren  hy 
themselves;  that's  a  good  plan,  Miss  D." 

The  Mttle  people  ai'e  now  stuffing  their  fists  and  handker- 
cbiefa  into  their  tnoutbs,  to  keep  from  shouting  outright,  and 
those  in  the  last  Une  are  absolutely  all  on  their  feet — while 
she  reads  the  slate  at  the  head  of  their  row— ready  to  burst 
out  the  instant  ehe  has  re;id  it,  and  discovered  her  mistake. 
Her  look  of  astoniabment,  changing  rapidly  into  one  of 
pleasure  and  appi-ohation,  caps  the  climax  of  the  Uttle 
comedy,  and  the  cluldren  hi-eak  out  into  peals  of  laughter, 
in  which  both  teacher  and  principal  join. 

When  this  burst  is  over,  the  mirth  subsides,  but  the  prin- 
cipal's words  as  she  leaves  the  room—"  I  am  ver/glad,  Miss 
D.J  to  know  that  you  have  such  good  boys  and  gu'la;  I  am 
truly  proud  of  them,"  raises  the  children  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

"Perhaps  she  is  going  to  tell  Mrs,  0.,"*  conjectures  one 
imaginative  youngster,  as  the  door  closes  after  Miss  L.'s 
retreating  form;  "and  won't  she  viish  that  s/wj  had  such 
nice  children?" 

**Of  course;"  avers  another,  in  the  most  matter-of  fact 
way:  "Aer  children  couldn't  do  as  well  as  that,  they  don't 
know  enough,  but — "  lifting  his  little  figure  to  its  full  height 
—"we  big  folks  do." 

"I  just  guess,"  hazards  a  third,  "that  the  great  big  boys 
and  girls  in  Miss  K.'s  room,  didn't  go  so  long  without 
eomebody^s  being  late." 

*  The  te&eber  In  the  adjoining  room. 
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But  the  enthusiasm  culramates  when  an  earnest  little  fel- 
low rises  to  pledge  himself  impetuously,  "Miss  D.I  I  am 
never  going  to  be  late  again,  as  long  as  I  live." 

'* That's  good,"  assents  Miss  D.,  heartUy;  **I  hope  you 
won't:  now  we  must  go  to  work,  and  let  me  see  if  my  nice 
children  are  good  workers,  as  well  ae  early  comers.  The 
first  division  may  do  what  it  says  on  the  north  black- 
board." 

Turning  to  look,  they  find  this :. 

1.  How  many  legs  have  four  frogs  and  three  eels? 

2.  John  is  twice  as  old  as  Hem-y,  and  Henry  is  nine.  How- 
old  is  John? 

3.  How  many  angles  in  two  triangles  and  four  squares? 

4.  A  man  walked  three  miles  east  from  the  schoolhouse, 
and  another  man  walked  four  miles  west.  How  far  apart 
were  they?    (Make  a  picture.) 

"The  second  division  may  pass  to  the  blackboard  elates, 
and  see  how  many  things  they  can  write  about  eighteen, 
before  I  get  there.  The  third  division  may  di-aw  on  paper 
this  object,"— placing  upon  her  table  in  full  view  of  the  line 
of  sketchers,  a  child's  boot. 

"The  fourth  division  may  provide  themselves  with  paper 
and  lead-pencils,  and  write  me  some  stories  about  anything 
they  please." 

At  this  last  announcement,  the  boy  sitting  in  the  first  seat 
of  the  row  and  the  girl  behind  him,  come  quietly  to  the 
teacher's  table,  open  a  couple  of  drawers,  take  from  one 
some  fine  raaniUa  paper  cut  in  small  sheets,  (seven  inches 
long  by  four  and  a  half  wide),  and  from  the  other,  a  box 
of  lead-pencils,  all  sharpened  ready  for  use.  These  they 
dmtribute  down  their  line. 

By  the  time  the  teacher  has  reached  her  mathematicians 
in  the  back  part  of  the  i-oom,  all  the  pupOs  in  the  seats  are 
at  work  and  working  too  as  if  they  enjoyed  it. 

A  few  specimens  of  what  was  written  by  the  busy- workers 
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of  tbe  fourth  division,  are  here  given,  and  a  Bingle  sample  of 
the  drawing  done  hy  a  member  of  the  thu-d. 

"Stories." 
I. 

Did  yoa  hear  it  thunder?  What  did  you  do  yesteni&y  *  Cati  you  get  Buy 
flcwera  thia  season  v  Tlie  birds  are  flylDg  all  around  everywhere,  1  can  tell 
time  by  the  clouk. 

n. 

Mary  went  to  Bcboo  yestirday,  though  she  hud  a.  very  bad  headache,*  and 
ber  teacher  sent  her  home,  for  sho  thought  that  a  little  girl  that  had  a  headache 
OUglit  not  to  COtne  tu  sc:hooL 

My  mother  has  a  lot  of  work  to  do  but  sometimes  I'help  her. 

in. 

Wtj  all  have  come  to  srhcjol  this  afternoon  and  I  am  tryinp  to  do  my  beat 
work  and  I  hope  the  others  art'  too. 

Miiw  D.  a.sked  the  childrea  to  bring  her  a  leaf  from  an  elm  tree  but  not  to 
take  It  from  the  tne  in  the  school  yard, 

IV. 
I  have  a  pretty  bird  at  home  and  when  I  get  there  he  will  aing  sweetly  to  roe. 
If  It  rains  or  Haows  I  always  ^o  to  scbool. 

V. 
I  have  a  brother  at  home  and  his  name  is  Fred.    Last  Saturday  he  made  a 
raft  and  asked  me  if  I  Avoold  como  down  and  see  it.    I  told  hi  in  that  I  would 
and  -nheii  we  got  down  there  it  was  out  so  far  that  we  couldn't  reach  it. 

VL 
The  muff  is  madp  nf  fur.    it  in  made  of  beaver  fikJn.    Thf  re  are  two  lioles  in 
a  muff  and  they  ai'e  made  Co  put  your  handa  in.    The  fur  on  the  muff  is  soft 
and  Bmootb. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

To  make  a  point  in  morals  whenever  occasion  offers, 
requires  a  high  degree  of  skill.  But  to  seize  each  accident 
and  make  it  serviceable,  as  happily  as  in  the  lesson  here 
described,  demonstrates  a  power  beyond  the  skiU  of  the 
worker,— it  shows  the  inspiration  of  the  artist, 

*  This  word  happened  to  be  on  the  blackboard. 


PICWBE  LESSONS.  —  The  picture  lessons  giTen  in  this 
grade,  £we  quit©  similar  in  plaa  to  those  of  the  pre\-iou8 
year,  the  only  diflGrencG  being,  that  now,  each  oral  lesson 
is  followed  by  a  written  exercise.  That  is,  the  C  pupils 
talk  about  a  picture,  first  with  their  tongues,  and  after- 
ward, with  thoir  pencils. 

This  second  form  of  language  work — \'\z. :  '' talking  with 
the  pencil  "—may  come  the  same  day,  or  the  day  following 
the  iirat  lesson,  but  never  immediately  after,  lest  the  chil- 
dren remember  their  phrases,  and  so  fail  to  gam  the  great- 
est amoimt  of  language  training  possible. 

Two  descriptions  of  the  same  picture,  written  by  pupils 
during  the  Second  Primary  year,  are  here  inserted, 

GRANDPA'S  PET. 

This  Is  a  picture  of  a  little  girl  and  her  name  is  Oracle  May.  She  fa  not  very 
olJ.  I  ibiiik  Bbts  ia  Buveu  years  old.  Blio  is.  a  vtrj  jtretty  little  girl  ar.d  s-he  has 
Tt-vy  light  hair.  Qrac-ie  litw  a  whit  aprou  on  aud  a.  red  lireaa.  Her  Urandpa 
\s  i<itting^  un  a  big  »qua^U  aud  lie  has,  a.  coiit  cobb  iii  hl»  hand  and  there  ia 
8wett  corn  on  it.  Tht-y  are  hi  the  bani.  On  the  fliior  of  ihe  hard  ihere  are 
lota  of  sqtiashea,  (Jraeie  has  her  hat  full  of  epga.  Site  w  tiboM  Iny  her  hat  to 
grandpa  and  as  she  KhowA  it  lo  him  he  Bmiles.  Oracle's  grandpa  Ims  a  white 
hat  on  und  blue  pauia. 

GBAKDPA'S  PET. 

One  day  a  little  grlrl  came  to  visit  her  |;:raadpa.  And  she  was  her  grand- 
pa's pet.  Her  name  ia  Annie  Ford.  Annie  woa  a  very  clean  little  girl  and  she 
was  a  good  plii  too.  She  wears  a  Utile  red  dress.  Once  her  grandpa  told 
her  to  take  her  liat  aud  And  some  eggs.  She  took  Ihe  hat  aud  got  ten  eggs. 
Doirt  ynn  think  ehe  ia  a  smart  gii'l  F  When  she  had  lessons  to  learn  she 
learned  them  very  well.  Annie  has  a  uhite  apron  on  and  she  has  blue  eyca. 
Annls  has  her  yellow  hair  combed.  She  iv(-a(s  r<id  stockings  and  black  Icid 
rhoea.  Annie's  grandfather  is  sitTlng  on  a  squatih.  Re  has  a  lot  on  the 
side  of  ths  bam.    Annie's  graadfalher  ia  old  and  he  is  rcty  nice  to  her> 


I 
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Object  Lessons. 

Aside  from  tlio  regular  exercises  ta  language,  coming  in 
their  places  in  the  teacher's  plan  of  work,  there  are  many 
excellent  httle  lessons  dropped  into  the  pauses  ' '  in  the 
day's  occupation/'  The  fi%"0  ininntea  before  nioe  or  two 
o'clock;  the  minutes  that  the  pupils  Bometimes  sit  waiting 
for  the  gong  to  stiTke^  at  the  c-lose  of  the  sessions ;  the  odd 
intervals  in  the  d;iy's  programme  purposely  left  free  for  a 
general  exercise,  are  always  utOized  by  the  wise  teacher; 
and  often  for  hriof  object  lessons,  conducted  in  this  manner. 

One  day  the  teacher  holds  a  conversation  three  or  five 
minutes  long— as  time  serves— with  the  children,  concerning 
an  object.  Th%  next  day,  or  the  day  after  that,  whichever 
is  most,  convenient,  at  some  Busy-Work  period,  the  teacher 
says  to  her  pupils,  "  Writo  mo  ail  you  can  think  of  about" 
—that  object. 

If  the  thing  discuBsed  be  new  to  the  children,  the  written 
■work  is  called  for  on  the  same  day  with  the  oral  lesson, 
but  does  not  foUo  v  directly. 

Hero  is  wLat  a  little  chUd  found  to  say— with  her  pencil— 
about  a  clock. 

THE  CLOCK. 

The  clock  has  twelve  fir » res.  It  has  two  hands,  Ono  of  liio  bands  ia  little 
and  one  ia  lar^e.  The  fiice  ia  white.  It  has  the  Eomiiii  Kiiineralg  on  it.  It 
13  black.  This  clrx-W  ia  very  piettv,  It  lioa  a  little  door  The  clcjdt  can  lick. 
It  ia  a  Tery  large  clock.    Do  you  see  the  hands  oti  it? 

JuTENTLE  Weather  Reports. 

Another  exercise  in  language  peculiar  to  one  of  the 
Quincy  C  Primary  teachers,  consists  in  caUing  upon  the 
pupils  for  reports  o£  the  weather. 

She  begins  by  asking  the  children  what  day  of  the  week 
it  is,  then  what  day  of  the  month,  and  occasionally,  she 
asks  the  year.    This  date  she  places  in  her  most  elegant 
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haind  writing  high  up  on  the  blackboard,  while  all  the  pupils 

look  OIL 

Then  she  inquires  what  kind  of  a  day  it  is.  Immediately 
the  hands  go  up  all  over  the  room,  for  everybody — ^little  as 
well  as  big— can  talk  about  the  weather.  One  will  say  (pro- 
vided circumatancGS  warrant),  that  it  is  a  fair  day;  an- 
other, that  it  is  a  clear  day ;  a  third,  that  it  is  a  eunshiny 
day  \  a  fourth,  that  it  is  a  pleasant  day ;  a  fifth,  that  it  is  a 
bright  day,  and  so  on. 

The  different  descriptive  words  that  she  gets — fair,  clear, 
sunshiny,  pleasant,  bright,  etc.,  the  teacher  writes  upon 
the  board  as  fast  as  spoken^  just  below  the  date.  Now 
when  the  time  comes  that  she  needs  Busy -Work  for  any  of 
her  gi'oups,  she  will  say  to  that  division,  "  Write  me  some 
'stories'  about  these  words."  She  receives  in  response  to 
this  request,  various  and  sundry  weather  reports,  which, 
while  they  lack  the  terseness  of  ' '  Old  Prob'e  "  style,  ar© 
decidedly  more  interesting.  Here  are  some,  transcribed  as 
written,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

SPRlNa. 

It  is  pleasant  but  I  think  the  wind  is  a  little  cooler  than  it  was  yesterday.  I 
saw  a  bud  of  a  buttercup  tlm  orher  day  In  the  field  close  by  my  house. 

The  leaves  that  are  on  the  trees  are  green.  It  is  a  loirely  monihug  and  the  air 
ii9  very  cool  and  the  blossom  on  the  tree  Is  while.  Don't  you  like  cool  air 
when  you  go  out  f 

SITWMER. 

When  Frank  and  I  was  going  down  to  the  beach  to  get  Dome  shells  it  began  to 
rain  and  we  pot  wet.  It  is  June  now  and  the  birds  are  on  the  apple  trees  Bing- 
ing  a  sweet  song  for  Mary. 

I  saw  a  nice  fresh  buttercup  this  morning  and  I  saw  some  nice  blue  and  white 
vSolets.    I  picked  soiiie  honeysuckle  for  Mrs.  C. 


I 
I 


AUTUMN. 

It  was  very  damp  laat  night  and  when  I  went  up  Into  the  woods  I  got  my 
feet  wet.    It  L«?  very  miBty  out.  doors  and  I  had  to  wear  my  coat  to  school. 
It  is  very  pleasant  this  morning  and  the  wind  bIo;vH  very  hard.    There  ore 
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gome  pretty  flowerg  in  the  garden,    I  am  gfoing  to  take  my  rake  and  plot  up 
the  dry  leaveB  that  are  oti  the  road  and  put  tbem  in  the  stable  for  mj  horse, 

WINTER, 

When  1  was  comlnj?  to  school  this  morning  it  was  snOTring  Tery  hard.  It 
is  very  gloomy  to-day  aad  It  Is  nnpleasatit  too.  Did  you  see  the  flakes  this 
morning! 

This  morning  tlie  srunr  came  In  lurge  flakt^s  hut  the  sun  has  come  out  a 
little.    I  bope  St  will  not  rain  to-aiorrow  because  I'm  going  to  Boaton. 


A  CHILD'S  STORY. 

To  got  the  child'j^  thought  in  the  child's  own  words,  is  the 
first  aim  of  the  teacher  in  this  written  language  work. 
After  she  has  gained  these,  she  can  mould  hoth  the  thought 
and  its  expi*ession. 

What  more  interesting  illustration  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  priniary  purpose  could  he  found,  than  the 
following  **  story"  written  by  a  little  Quincy  boy  for  his 
teacher  ? 

"  Once  1  a«ke<3  my  mother  how  old  she  was,  and  she  eatd  she  was  just  as  old 
as  her  little  flngpr,  hm\  I  asked  her  how  old  her  little  finder  wag,  and  she  said 
it  was  just  as  old  as  she  waa.    Then  we  had  a  real  funny  time." 


CHAPTER  YII. 


NUMBER.— AN  EARLY  LESSON  WITH  FIGURES. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSO/t.—To  fix  in  mind,  the  combinations 
and  separations  possible  in  the  number  fifteen;  and  to 
train  the  childi-en  to  see  clearly  the  objects  presented  to 
their  mental  vision. 

PHEPAHATfON  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHEft.^'Ibmkms  and  writing 
out  the  plan  of  the  lesson, 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  PUP/LS.—AH  of  their  previous 
expericnue  in  number  work. 

PLAIi/  OF  THE  LESSON.— B&gm  by  adding  one  to  the  last 
number  learned,  to  get  the  new  number.  Then  play  that 
we  go  shopping  in  Boston,  and  by  means  of  this  device, 
make  up  problems  in  multiplication  and  division,  which  the 
childi'en  work  out  with  splints,  afterward  writing  their 
answers  and  the  reasons  why,  on  the  blackboard-slates. 
Next,  have  different  pupils  read  the  work  on  the  board, 
while  the  rest  examine  their  own  states.  Now  have  all 
erase  and  write  again  the  answers,  then,  let  each  move  to 
the  next  slate  and  examine  his  neighbor's  work.  After  this, 
have  the  answers  once  more  erased,  and  let  the  children 
give  them  orally.  Follow  with  an  exercise  in  recalling  the 
additions  and  subtractions  in  fifteen,  by  having  two  or  three 
of  the  slowest  ones  take  naps,  while  the  others  hide  some 
of  their  Bplints,  and  then  let  the  sleepers  tell  how  many 
splints  are  missing.  Give  an  exercise  to  train  the  ear,  and 
close  with  Bomo  examples  to  be^  illuetrated  on  blackboard 
and  paper. 


\ 
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THE  LESSON. 

"Td  like  to  see  the  third  division  in  Wumber." 

Immediately  a  gi'oup  of  children  leave  their  seats,  and 
gather  aromid  the  low  table  where  the  teacher  stands. 

Watching,— with  a  emiling  face — the  little  ones  as  they 
comCj  the  teacher  reaches  a  welcoming  hand  to  the  least 
trusty  of  her  class,  and  dexterously  finds  him  a  place  next 
to  herself;  then  before  an  eye  can  wauder  or  a  thought  can 
range,  sho  bc^^ins  -without  a  word— to  set  the  blocks  apart, 
singly  and  in  groups,  the  children  calling  out  ae  she  moves 
the  blocks,  *' One, — tliroo, — six,  — seven, — nine, — ten,— four- 
teen." Speaking  for  the  first  tiine,  she  says,  placmg  it, 
"Now,  one  more;"  and  the  children  answer,  " Fifteen." 

"Why?"  is  her  question. 

"  Because  fourteen  and  one  make  fifteen,"  instantly 
respond  the  pupils. 

"  Write  itl"  is  the  quick,  low-spoken  command. 

The  group  scatters  instantly,  yet  without  confusion,  each 
passing  to  his  usual  position  at  the  blackboard-slates  near 
by,  where  he  writes  ''14  and  1  are  15." 

The  teacher  does  not  move,  but  still  standing  at  her  place 
beside  the  table,  sees  everything  that  is  put  upon  the  board, 
and  presently  observes,  "Somebody  has  made  a  mistake; 
find  and  correct  it." 

In  a  second,  the  child  who  has  made  tlie  error,  discovers 
his  blunder,  casts  a  swift,  half-nshamed  glance  at  the 
teacher,  and  then  sets  to  work  to  erase  the  figures,  and 
write  the  statement  correctly.  Meantime,  the  other  little 
mathematicians  having  carefully  written  their  sentence, 
after  a  second's  scrutiny  to  be  sure  that  it  is  all  right,  have 
taken  their  places  again  around  the  number  table. 

"  Now  look  out,  for  this  is  a  new  number,"  is  her  friendly 
admouition,  as  she  passes  to  the  pupils  her  box  of  splinte, 
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from  whicli  each  takes  fifteen,  to  aid  him  in  working  out 
the  prohlema  given. 

"  How  many  have  been  to  Boston  lately?" 

"  I  have!"  "I  have!"  is  the  eager  chorufl  suppressed  by 
the  direction, — 

"Talk  with  your  hands,  children^  not  with  your  tongues. 
We  will  all  go  there  shoppingj  this  morning.  What  store 
shall  we  visit  first,  Jennie?" 

"I'd  like  to  go  to  Jordan  &  Marsh's." 

"Very  well.    What  shall  we  buy?    Harry." 

"Buy  some  toys." 

"Johnnie." 

"I  want  a  pair  of  boots." 

"Patrick." 

"Gtetadmm." 

"  Susie  what  do  you  say?" 

"We  might  buy  some  cloth." 

"How  much  shall  we  pay  a  yard  for  it,  little  woman?" 

"Three  cents." 

"Children,  how  many  yards  of  cloth  can  we  get  for 
fifteen  cents,  at  three  centa  a  yard?" 

All  rapidly  sejiarate  their  splints  into  threes,  then  raise 
their  hands. 

"Charley." 

"  Five  yards," 

"Why?" 

"  Because  there  are  five  threes  in  fifteen." 

"Write  it" 

The  children  drop  their  splints  on  the  table,  and  start  for 
the  board.  In  their  eagerness  to  get  to  their  places,  one 
boy,  hardly  conscious  of  what  be  is  doing,  shoulders 
another  to  one  side. 

"I  wouldn't  push,  if  I  were  a  ynung  gpntleraan,"  is  the 
quietly  spoken  reminder,  that  brings  him  to  his  msuiners 
instantly. 
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"I  think  we  Tvill  look  at  the  writing  when  we  get 
through,"  is  the  next  notification,  Beemingly  a/rropos  of 
nothing,  but  really  aimed  at  a.  reckless  youngster,  who  is 
putting  his  work  on  the  board  with  more  haste  than  care, 
and  who  hereupon  erases  his  last  figui-es,  and  makes  them 
over  again,  with  cunsiderablo  more  pains. 

"What  else  shall  we  buy?"  is  the  teacher's  query  to  her 
pupils,  when  they  are  nil  hack  at  the  table  again,  waiting 
with  splints  in  hand.     "Carrie." 

"Dolls." 

"What  shall  we  pay  apiece  for  thera,  Carrie?" 

"Four  cents." 

"  That  is  rather  cheap,  but  never  mind.  Who  is  ready 
to  tall  me  how  many  wo  can  buy  for  fifteen  cents?" 

The  children  group  their  splints  dexterously,  and  Mary 
is  called  upon. 

''  You  can  buy  tlrree  dolls,  and  have  three  cents  left." 

"Write  it." 

They  go  to  the  board,  and  set  it  down, 

*'That  is  all  we  will  buy  there,"  informs  the  teacher, 
when  they  come  back,  "  Where  shall  we  go  next  to  shop? 
Nellie." 

"To  the  Five  Cent  Store." 

"A  good  idea!  How  many  ever  went  to  the  Five  Cent 
Store?" 

Nearly  all,  judging  by  the  show  of  hands.  f 

"What  shall  we  get,  Arthur?" 

"A  ball." 

'*  And  how  much  will  it  cost  us?" 

"Five  cents." 

"  How  many  balls  can  we  buy  for  fifteen  cents?" 

Annie  primly,  "You  can  buy  three  balls  for  fifteen 
cents." 

"Put  it  on  the  board." 

"Where  shall  we  go  now?"  queries  the  teacher  of  these 
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wide  awako  little  folks,  as  tbey  stand  around  her,  when 
this  is  written.     '  *  Mabel. " 

"  White's  is  a  good  store. " 

"  Yes;  what  do  you  wish  to  buy?" 

"A  hat." 

"What  will  be  the  price  of  it?" 

"Six  dollars." 

"Then  our  splints  must  be  dollarB  instead  of  cents.  How 
many  bats  can  wo  get  for  fifteen  dollars?  As  soon  as  you 
find  out,  you  may  write  it  on  the  board." 

This  they  do  without  the  ehghtest  reference  to  each  other, 
even  by  a  glance. 

"Let  us  shop  a  little  more  here.  Patrick,  what  would 
you  like?" 

"A  drum." 

"  What  roust  we  pay  for  it?" 

"Fii?e  dollars." 

*•  You  are  going  to  have  a  large  one.  How  many  can  w© 
get  with  our  fifteen  doEai's?    Jobnnie." 

"Three  I" 

"  Three  what?" 

"Three  drums." 

"Put  it  down." 

They  are  off  like  a  flash,  and  write,—  6)  15  (3 

"How  many  fives  have  we  here?" 

"Three." 

"  A  little  girl  went  into  a  store,  and  saw  four  oranges  on 
the  counter;  she  wanted  to  buy  fifteen,  how  many  more 
would  the  store-keeper  have  to  put  with  these,  to  make 
enough  ?■" 

Class:  "Eleven!" 

"  Tell  it  to  me,  Jennie." 

"  Four  and  eleven  are  fifteen." 

"Write!" 

When  they  return  the  teacher  reports.— "I  had  fifteen 
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cents,  I  lost  six  of  I  hem;  bow  many  had  I  left?  Tell  me 
with  your  cray<ins,' 

Tliey  fly  laughing  to  the  hoard,  and  write, —  15—6=9;  or 
15  less  0  is  9. 

"  All  touch  the  first  lino  you  have  on  the  board,"  is  the 
noxt  demand.     ' '  Carrie  read  it. " 

She  reads,  "Fourteen  and  one  are  fifteen."  E^h  child 
looks  at  bis  own  slate,  and  makes  either  a  cross  or  a 
cipher  opposite. 

'■All  point  to  the  second  line.  Read  it,  Mabel.'"  In  tliis 
way,  all  the  work  is  gone  over,  and  examined. 

*'  I  wonder  if  you  could  write  the  answera  again?" 

"  Yes'm!"  respond  tho  group,  unhesitatingly. 

*' Very  well;  erase!" 

The  right  band  row  of  figures  on  each  slate  is  rubbed 
out, 

"  Work  as  fast  as  yoo  can.  If  you  come  to  anytbinf^  you 
don't  know,  go  and  get  your  splints  and  find  out.  Lroofc  at 
the  first  line  and  set  duwn  the  answer."  They  do  so.  Look 
at  the  last  line  and  write  the  answer. " 

Tbia  is  done ;  and  thus  they  continue,  taking  the  lines  £J- 
temately  from  tbe  top  and  bottom,— to  prevent  the  pupils 
from  associating  the  answers  with  their  position  on  the 
board, — until  the  results  are  again  written. 

"You  may  all  move  down  one  place,  except  Charley  [the 
child  standing  opposite  tho  last  slate  of  the  row],  he  may  go 
up  find  take  tbe  first  place," 

In  this  way  the  spaces  are  exchanged. 

"Examinecarefully  the  work  on  your  new  elate,  and  if 
there  is  anything  wrong,  put  a  line  through,  but  use  no 
erasers.    If  it  is  all  right,  mark  it  100." 

The  little  critics  work  awaybusOy,  and  soon  all  the  hands 
are  up,  showing  that  they  have  finished  their  inspection. 

"Take  your  own  places.  How  many  had  their  work  cor- 
rect t    The  whole  class.    Very  well.    Erase  the  answers. 
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TeJl  me  now,  quickly,  without  writing,  Susie,  the  last  one; 
^Annie,  the  second  one." 

When  all  have  been  given,  the  teacher  Ba3r8,  •'  Clean  the 
boardSj  and  come  to  the  table.  Nellie  may  go  to  sleep,  and 
the  regft  may  put  some  of  their  splints  away ;  then  she  may 
wake  up,  and  tell  us  how  many  were  put  away." 

NeHie  lays  her  head,  at  once  upon  the  table,  with  her  face 
m  her  hands,  and  the  others  expeditiously  separate  their 
fifteen  Bplint«,  holding  a  part  under  the  table,  after  arrange 
ing  the  rest  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  eo  that  they  can  be  seen  at 
a  glance, 

*'All  ready  I"  calls  out  the  teacher,  when  this  has  been 
done. 

Nellie  walks  around,  and  looking  closely  at  the  first  hand- 
ful of  splints,  says,  **  Arthur  has  taken  away  six," 

"  That  is  right,"  agrees  the  boy. 

"Jennie  has  taken  away  four." 

"Wrong,"  declares  Jennie,  and  brings  up  five  splints  in 
her  other  hand  from  under  the  table,  to  prove  her  decla- 
ration. 

After  this,  Nellie  is  a  little  more  circumBpect,  and  goes 
the  round  of  the  whole  class  without  another  error,  amidst 
the  most  intense  interest. 

"Now,  Charley  may  take  a  nap,  while  you  hide  some  erf 
your  splints,  and  then  he  may  try  to  teU  how  many  you 
must  put  back  to  make  fifteen." 

Immediately  Charley  drops  his  head,  the  splints  are 
shifted,  and  a  part  put  out  of  sight ;  then  the  boy  is  called 
upon  to  tell  what  has  been  done. 

"  Begin  here,"  specifies  the  teacher. 

Charley  scans  the  different  handfuls  of  splints,  and  caUs 
out  tersely,  '*  Three,  five,  nine,  one,  seven,  fourteen,  four, 
five,  nine,  seven,  one,  fourteen;"  while  the  cliildren  whose 
splints  he  reckons,  nod  assent. 

"Very  good,"  concedes    the    teacher.     "Play  that  my 
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splints  are  money,"  catching  up  a  few  and  spreading  them 
in  her  hand.  "How  many  more  doUara  do  I  need  to  buy 
a  fifteen-dollar  picture,  that  I  want  to  bang  up  in  our  school- 
room?    Anybody  I" 

"Nine!"  is  the  instantaneous  chorus. 

"Yes.  Shut  your  oyea,  and  tell  me  what  this  means." 
She  taps  on  the  table  with  a  block  three  times,  then  three 
times  more,  and  so  on  unto  she  has  given  fifteen  taps. 
Mary." 

"  Five  threes  are  fiftcoii.'' 

"Good!  Listen  again,"  tapping  four  times,  then  five 
times,  and  lastly,  six  times.     "  Annie." 

"Four,  five  and  six  are  fifteen." 

"I  think  so.  How  many  would  like  to  make  pictures 
about  some  stories  which  f  am  going  to  give  you  ?*'  Every 
right  hand  comes  up,  and  every  countenance  glows  with 
pleasure.  "Mabel,  Charley,  and  Annie,  may  put  their  work 
on  these  sheets  of  paper,  and  the  rest  of  the  group  may  go 
to  the  blackboard." 

"I  bought  three  tops,"  states  the  teacher.  The  children 
begin  at  once  to  sketch  with  clever  dexterity,  the  desig- 
nated objects,  and  sha  waits  till  this  is  done.  "  At  five  cents 
each, "  pausing  till  the  little  artists  can  draw  the  cents ;  "and 
three  pencils,"  she  continues  ;— the  children  make  the  pen- 
cils, "  at  two  cents  eaoli.  How  much  more  did  1  pay  for  the 
tops  than  for  the  pencils  ?  Write  the  answer  and—'  because.'  ' 

While  the  cla,ss  are  thinking  and  writing  out  their  answer.q, 
the  teacher  walks  past  the  slates  and  notes  a  poor  fignre 
here,  a  crooked  line  of  cents  there,  some  especially  careful 
drawing  or  writing  in  another  place;  and  occasionally  sug- 
gests a  point  like,— "Don't  forget  the  dot  after  ans.  and 
bee."  Cniifl  last  is  their  abbreviation  for  because,)  "  Have 
you  finished?" 

Seeing  that  all  stand  with  backs  to  the  boards,  as  a  sign 
that  their  work  is  done,  she  puts  her   second  problemj 
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"which  is  this.  "  Mary  had  fifteen  cents.  She  6i>ent  three 
for  candy,  lost  two,  and  gave  four  to  her  sister.  How  much 
money  has  she  now?  Work  fast."  This  is  Boon  disposed 
of,  and  she  gives  the  next  example, 

"I  have  fifteen  centg,  I  wish  to  huy  oranges  at  three 
cents  each-    How  miiny  can  I  buy?" 

This  is  easy  too ;  a  moment  of  swift  sketching  and  writing, 
and  they  ai-e  ready  for  the  last  which  runs  thus: 

'*  If  five  barrels  of  flour  can  be  carried  on  one  cart,  how 
many  barrels  can  bo  carried  on  three  carts?" 

A  few  of  the  carts  are  quite  elaboi*ate  and  really  well  done; 
one  sketcher  even  attaching  two  fiery  steeds  tandem  to  his; 
but  the  great  difficulty  is,  to  arrange  the  barrels  just  right, 
some  having  to  make  more  than  one  trial  before  getting  in 
the  requisite  number.  However  the  children  are  accus- 
tomed to  this  work,  and  shortly  accomplish  it,  making; 
rather  rough  sketchoa,  it  is  true,  yet  still  resembling  the 
objects  suflSciently  to  be  recognizable. 

One  of  the  papers  drawn  during  this  lesson,  though  not 
nearly  so  good  as  the  blackboard  sketches,  is  here  repro- 
duced to  give  an  idea  of  what  this  work  is  like. 

As  fast  as  the  pictures  are  finished,  the  teacher  comes 
around,  to  inspect  and  criticise.  When  comment  has  been 
pasaed,  the  young  artist  with  one  last  fond  look  at  his  crea- 
tion, sweeps  the  eraser  over  it,  rubs  the  board  clean,  and 
goes  to  his  seat  where  Busy  -  Work  in  designing,  with 
squares  and  triangles  of  colored  paper,  is  aU  ready  await- 
ing him. 


Notes  and  Comments. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  this  lesson,  cw  seen,  was  the 
lack  of  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  her  happy 
serenity  of  manner.  Quiet,  yet  alert,  serene  but  forceful, 
with  her  silent  tongue  and  friendly  eyes,  she  was  the  re- 
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served  force  of  that  schoolroom;  the  power  that  moved 
everything  withm  its  walls.  But  the  childrOD  saw  for  them- 
selves, thought  for  theinselv'ea,  and  spoke  for  themselves; 
in  hrief,  were  trained  coiitiniiaily  m  that  quality  so  rare, 
and  so  greatly  to  be  deairedj'— intellectual  independence. 


NUMBER.— ONE   MORE   LESSON  WITH  FIGURES. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSQH.  —  Mainly.  To  f amiharize  the 
pupils  with  the  number  twenty-fom-,  and  prepai*e  them  for 
twenty-five. 

Incidentally.  To  train  the  childi-en  in  the  habit  of  readi- 
ness, and  in  careful  workmanehip. 

PREPARATiQH  MADE  BY  TH£  T'f4C//£'ff.— Arranging  the  de- 
tails of  the  lesson,  and  devisuig  the  written  problem. 

PREPARATtON  MADE  BY  THE  PUPtLS.— Their  power  to  sepa- 
rate and  combine  rapidly  the  numbers  in  twenty -four,  and 
their  power  to  recall  tlieso  separations,  and  combinntionB, 

PLAfi  OF  THE  LESSOM.— First,  Lead  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-five,  and  give  the  children  problems  in  twenty-five, 
and  twenty- four,  which  one  chQd  works  out  with  blocks, 
while  the  rest  look  on.  Then  have  three  or  four  write 
the  answers  on  their  blackboard  slntes. 

Second.  Write  an  example  containing  several  questions, 
on  the  board,  for  the  pupils  to  read  and  solve,  having  them 
whisper  the  answers  in  my  ear,  and  afterward,  all  write 
them. 

Third.  Examine,  and  number  the  slates,  according  to  the 
care  and  pains  manifested. 

Fourth.  Close  with  some  rapid  oral  work. 
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THE  I.ESSON. 


"The  first  group  in  number  may  pass  to  their  places." 
As  the  teat'her  speakSj  fourteen  little  boys  and  girls  rise, 
step  out  of  their  seats,  fall  into  line,  and  walk  to  the  black- 
board-slates on  one  side  of  the  room,  where,  after  arrang- 
ing themselves — one  opposite  each  space — they  stand,  with 
backs  to  the  hoard  in  the  best  of  good  positious. 

The  teacher  going  to  the  number  table  close  by,  gathers 
some  blocks  together,  and  setting  off  a  couple,  looks  to- 
ward the  children,  who  say,  "Two;"  then  she  seta  oflf  four 
more,  and  they  say  "Six;"  and  so  on  untO  she  has  sot  oflE 
twenty-four,  when  she  adds  another  block  and  the  class 
say,  "Twenty-five." 

"How  many  are  there  in  all?"  is  her  first  question. 

"  Twenty-five  t" 

"Now,  we  will  call  these  cents;  how  many  cents  have 
we?" 

' '  Twenty-five  cents  I" 

"I  wish  to  have  you  go  to  Mr,  W/s  store  with  this 
money,  and  buy  something.     What  would  you  like?" 

"Bananas." 

"Yes;  they  are  nice;  we  will  get  some  bananas  at  so 
many  cents  apiece  [holding  up  five  of  the  twenty-five 
blocks].  How  many  can  we  buy?  Julia,  come  here  and 
show  us." 

Julia  sepamtes  the  blocks  into  groups  of  five  each,  and 
answers,  "Five." 

"WhyT 

"  Because  there  are  five  fives  in  twenty-five." 

*' Julia,  Nellie,  and  Henry,  may  write  that." 

These  tura  to  their  slates,  and  place  upon  tbem  the  sen- 
tence given,  while  all  of  the  rest  look  on. 
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"If  they  cost  five  cents  apiece,  how  much  would  five 
cost?    Eddie." 

* '  Twenty-five  centB. " 

"Why?" 

"Because five  fives  are  twenty-five." 

"Write  it,  Eihliu,  Edith,  and  John." 

They  do  so,  and  the  others  watch. 

"I  have  so  many  cents  here,"  pointing  toward  the 
twenty-five  hlocks;  "shut  your  eyes  tightly." 

The  pupOs  obcvj  M.'hen  immediately  the  teacher  takes  one 
of  the  hlocks,  and  puts  it  with  the  lai^e  pile  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table. 

"  Now  look,  and  tell  me  what  I  have  done," 

The  children  start  for  the  blocks  the  instant  they  open 
their  eyes,  and  Mary  reaching  the  table  first,  begins  to 
group  the  hlocks  in  twos,  the  remainder  of  the  class  look- 
ing on  5  but  before  she  places  the  last,  the  pupils,  whose 
eyes  have  outrun  her  hands,  timi  to  the  teacher  and  call 
out,  "  You  took  away  one  I" 

"  How  manj^  are  here?" 

"Twenty-four." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,  Mary." 

"  Twenty -five  less  one  are  twenty-four," 

"  Mary,  Maggie,  and  Frank,  may  write  it.  We  will  sup- 
pose now  that  these  blocks  are  oranges.  How  many  have 
we?" 

Chorus:  "  Twenty-four  oranges r 

"If  I  want  to  give  you  one  half  of  them,  what  shall  I  do? 
Charley." 

"Make  two  parts." 

"  You  may  do  it  for  me." 

The  boy  divides  the  group  of  blocks  into  halves. 

"I  will  separate  the  blocks  into  these  two  parts  [eight 
and  sixteenl ;  are  these  halves?" 

"No  ma'am!" 
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"Why  not?" 

"  They  have  to  be  equal  parts." 

"Divide  them  in  that  way."    He  does  bo.     "Which 
these  would  you  rather  have,  Mke?" 

"I  wouldn't  care  at  alL"  ^ 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  one  is  the  same  as  the  other^  sure." 

"Write  what  you  did  on  your  slate,  Charley;  Timmle 
and  Mike  may  place  the  same  on  theirs.  If  you  had 
twelve  apples"  [putting  twelve  blocks  together],  "how 
many  more  would  you  need  to  make  twenty-fourl    Susie." 

"Twelve." 

**Whyr 

'^Because  twelve  and  twelve  are  twenty-four." 

"  Write  it,  Susie,  Julia,  and  Edith.  I'd  like  to  have  some 
milk  thid  morning,  and  the  milkman  says  he  will  charge 
me  so  many  cents  [showing  seven  blocks]  for  a  quart,  and 
this  is  all  the  money  I  have"  [pointing  to  the  twenty-four 
blocks].     "  How  many  quarts  can  I  got?    Patrick." 

' '  Three,  and  have  three  over. " 

"  Three,  and  three  what  over?" 

'*  Three  quarts,  and  have  three  cents  over." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  in  twenty-four  there  are  three  sevens,  and 
three  over." 

* '  Write  it,  and  John  and  Mary  may  write  it  too.  Now 
let  us  play  that  these  bloclcB  are  marbles,  and  I  have  how 
many?" 

Class:  "Twpnty  four." 

*'Yes,  and  I  wish  to  give  you"— turning  to  Tinimie — 
"  one  fourth  of  them.    How  shall  I  go  to  work?" 

"Make  them  into  fourths!'  instructs  the  class. 

"  How  many  parts  shall  I  have  then?" 

"Four  parts." 

**  What  kind  of  parts  will  they  be?" 
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"Equal  parts." 

"What  part  of  twenty-four  lias  already  "been  written, 
children?" 

''  One  half  of  twenty-four." 

''And  that -was?" 

"Twelve." 

"How  many  fourths  does  it  take  to  make  one  half, 
Edith?" 

"Two  fourths." 

"  Come  and  show  us  with  the  blocks." 

The  little  girl  .separates  these  into  four  equal  parts,  then, 
puts  two  of  the  four  groups  together,  and  looking  at  them 
after  it  is  done,  anEwors,  "  Two  fourths  of  twenty -four  are 
twelve." 

"Put  it  on  the  hoard,  Edith,  Henry,  and  Maggie.  How 
many  parts  have  I  separated  m.j  twenty -four  blocks  into 
now,  children?"  [dexterously  manipulating  the  blocks]. 

Everybody:  " Eight T' 

"What  would  ycai  call  one  of  these  parts?" 

"  Eighths,"  answer  the  class. 

"Let  us  play  tlmt  these  blocks  are  caramek.  Are  you 
fond  of  them,  Heiiryl" 

"Yes'm." 

"  How  many  caramels  have  I  in  each  of  these  dtghthfi?" 

Class :  ' '  Tliree  caramels. " 

"  How  many  of  these  eighths  would  it  take  to  nmke 
twelve?" 

"  FourT'  is  the  answer  in  concert. 

"  Who  will  tell  me  this?    NeUic." 

*'  Four  eighths  of  twenty -four  are  twelve." 

"Write  it;  Timmie,  and  Susie,  do  the  same.  I  am  going 
to  think  of  these  blocks  as  twenty -four  dolls,  and  I  wish  to 
make  a  present  of  them  to  twelve  girls,  giving  the  same 
number  to  eaeh.  How  many  will  that  be?  Frank,  take 
the  blocks  and  find  out. " 
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Frank  works  handily  with  the   blocks  for  a  moment, 

while  the  class  watch,  and  then  answers,  "Two." 

"  How  many  parts  have  you  made?" 

Frank,  after  a  glance  at  the  grouj»,  "  Twelve." 

*'  What  18  one  part  called,  class?" 

"One  twelfth." 

"  How  many  twelfths  would  six  girls  have,  Julia?" 

"Six  twelfths." 

"How  many  dolls?" 

"Twelve  dolls." 

"Why,  Frank?'' 

"Because  six  twelfths  of  twenty-four  is  twelve." 

*'  You  mean  that  six  twelfths  of  twenty-four  are  twelve." 
corrects  the  teacher.  "Frank,  Patrick,  and  Mike,  may 
write  it  on  their  slates.  I  have  all  these  cents"  [pointing  to 
the  twenty -four  blocks],  * '  and  I  want  some  one  to  go  to  the 
store,  and  buy  pickled  limes  at  so  many  cents  apiece"  [hold- 
ing up  two  blocks].     "  How  many  could  you  get,  Charley?" 

"Twelve." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  there  are  twelve  twos  in  twenty-four." 

"Write  it,  Charley;  Nelhe,  Edith  and  Jidia  may  do  the 
same.  If  I  had  so  many  candy  gooseberries"  [pointing  to 
the  twenty-four  blocks],  "and  gave  one  fourth  of  them 
away,  how  many  would  that  be?    Timmie." 

"  Six  gooseberries." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  one  fourth  of  twenty -four  is  six." 

"Now,  if  I  gave  so  many  away"  [indicating  the  siz|, 
"  how  many  would  I  have  left?    Susie." 

The  little  girl  steps  to  the  table,  moves  the  blocks  for  an 
instant,  and  answers  briskly,  "Eighteen." 

"Why?" 

"Because  twenty  four  less  six  are  eighteen." 

"Henry,  Eddie,  and  Susie,  write  it.    Let  us  play  that 
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these  [the  blocke]  are  pencils,  and  I  wish  to  divide  them 
among  twenty-four  children.  How  many  will  each  child 
have?" 

Chorus :  ' '  One  pencil  I" 

'*  What  part  of  the  whole  will  that  he,  Mary?" 

'  *  One  twenty-fourth. " 

**Why,  John?" 

"Because  one  twenty-fourth  of  twenty-four  ia  one." 

"Write  it,  John;  Maryf  Mike,  Charley  and  Susie  may 
write  it  also.  How  many  of  these  parts  will  it  take  to 
inake  one  half?    Maggie." 

"Twelve  parts." 

"Whyf 

'.Because,  twelve  is  one  half  of  twenty-four." 

"Write  it;  Frank,  Patrickj  and  Timmie,  do  the  same. 
You  may  all  stand  away  so  that  you  can  see,  and  I  will  put 
a  story  on  tlie  board  for  you,"  announces  the  teacher,  as 
these  children  finish.  The  class  step  out  a  httle,  and  Bhe 
writes.     "Read,  Eddie." 

"I  had  twenty-four  marbles." 

"The  one  whose  name  I  place  here,  may  read  the  sen- 
tence in  which  he  finds  it." 

"I  gave  Henry  sLs  of  them,"  is  this  lad's  ready  response. 

"The  next  boy  who  sees  his  name  on  the  boai-d,  may 
say  his  pai-t,"  continues  the  teacher,  writing  as  she  speaks. 

"And  I  gave  Charley  six  more,"  reads  that  Httle  boy 
without  hesitation. 

The  teacher  writes  again ;  "  Susie,  you  may  ask  that," 

"How  many  did  I  give  away?"  inquires  the  small  maiden. 

"When  you  have  thought,  you  may  come  and  whisper 
the  answer  to  me,"  specLfies  the  teacher. 

One  by  one,  the  children  go  to  the  teacher,  and  whisper; 
she  responds  "Right,"  to  each  in  tuni.  "Class  tell  me 
why?'*  is  the  mandate,  when  all  have  done  this. 

"  Because  six  and  six  are  twelve  V  ia  ttve  eust^'eiXKa  OMsroa. 
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*'  Every  one  write  it." 

They  spring  to  the  board,  and  put  tte  sentence  down  as 
quickly  as  tliey  can  well  do  bo.  While  they  are  at  work, 
the  teacher  is  writing;— TV^af  jymi;  did  I  give  mvay  f  and 
seeing  this,  the  childi-en  read  silently,  solve  the  problem, 
and  whisper  the  result  obtained  in  her  car  as  fast  as  she 
can  attend  to  them,  all  excepting  one  little  hoy,  who  goes 
first  to  the  blocks,  sees  the  Bolution^  and  then  is  ready  to 
give  it. 

How  many  had  I  left,  writes  the  teacher.  "Put  your 
answers  on  your  slates,"  is  her  direction. 

This  is  done  while  the  teacher  writes  the  last  of  her 
questions ;—  WJiat  part  had  I  left  f 

"  Edith  may  read  us  that." 

The  child  does  bo.  Then  the  pupils  go  again  to  whisper 
thek  results. 

**  Wrong,"  is  the  first  decision,  which  sends  a  downctist 
little  woman  to  the  block-table,  to  work  the  problem  out. 
** Wrong,"  is  the  next  whisperer,  and  "Wrong,"  the  one 
after. 

"Right,"  declares  the  teacher  to  the  pupil  who  comes 
next;  but  the  one  after  is  wrongs  and  then  comes  another 
who  is  right. 

The  group  at  the  block-tahle  is  increasing,  and  the  young 
faces  are  rather  long,  by  this  time. 

"Think!  think!"  says  the  teacher;  "you  can  think  it 
oat,  if  you  try," 

But  the  young  mathematicians  come  no  more  with  their 
answers;  they  are  confused^  and  she  mu.st  help  them  a_ 
little. 

"What  part  did  I  give  away,  children?" 

"  One  halt  I"  is  the  quick  chorus. 

"What  must  I  have  separated  the  twenty-four  marbles 
into,  then?" 

"  Halves,"  is  the  instant  response. 
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"  How  many  halves  had  I  at  fii-st?" 

"Twa,"  declare  the  children  nil  together. 

^'Now  who  can  tell  ine  what  part  I  Imd  left?"  Every 
hand  is  fluttering,  for  every  child  sees  the  point.  "All 
together." 

"One  half !"  is  the  eager  concert, 

"What  else  could  w©  call  this  part  hesides  one  half? 
Maggie." 

*'Twofourtha." 

"  Tes;  any  ofcher  name  for  it?    Nellie." 

"Four  eighths." 

"That  ia  so.  Can  you  think  of  BtiU  another  one^ 
Frank?" 

"Six  twelfths." 

"Right I  Patrick,  you  haven't  had  a  question  lately;  tell 
me  which  you  would  rather  have,  one  half  of  an  apple,  or 
three  sixthiH  of  an  orange?" 

"Three  sixths  of  an  orange." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  like  oranges  best,"  is  the  demure  reply,  de- 
livered with  perfect  seriousness,  and  seeming  innocence. 

"That  will  do,"  hurriedly  decides  the  teacher,  smiling 
rather  more  than  usual  upon  the  baffled  group,  whose 
hands  were  aU  up  to  correct  Patrick,  but  who  are  now 
somewhat  taken  aback  by  his  unexpected  answer. 

"Let  us  look  for  the  best  slate,"  proposes  the  teacher, 
and  they  all  turn  to  the  hlackboai'd.  boginning  at  onco  with 
the  gravity  and  deliberation  of  judges,  to  inspect  the 
work.  ^ 

"Teacher,  I  think  John's  is  the  nicest,"  selects  Susie, 
after  a  prolonged  survey  of  each  slate. 

"So  do  I,"  coincides  Timmie. 

"  John,  read,  and  we  will  see  if  the  work  is  all  right ; 
gometimes  it  isn't,  and  we  have  to  be  very  particular  in 
looking  it  over,"  cautions  the  teacher. 
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John  reads  his  examples,  which  are  arranged  thus: 

5   5's  ^  25 

7)  M  (3* 

^  of  24  =  1 

6  +  6  ^12 

24  -  12  =  12 

(The  line  is  drawn  to  separate  the  problemB  given  to  him, 
from  those  given  to  the  whole  dass.) 

"That  is  a  carefully  written  slate,"  grants  the  teacher. 
"The  figures  are  well  made,  and  everything  is  neat;  we 
will  call  that  'Number  One.'  Which  is  the  next  best, 
chQdren?" 

Mary  points  to  her  neighbor's  slate  on  the  left,  while 
Charley  repoiis  that—"  Edith's  slate  looks  pretty  nice." 

"Is  that  any  better  than  this  one?''  inquires  the  teacher 
of  the  little  critics. 

'•  I  like  the  finish  of  the  figures  here,"  gravely  enunciates 
John,  with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur.  The  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing had  the  best  slate,  seems  to  have  given  him  a  prestige, 
tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  class,  who  concur  with  his 
opinion  that  Edith's  shall  be,  "Number  Two." 

In  this  way  each  slate  is  esamined  in  turn,  and  numbered 
according  to  the  excellence  of  the  work.  The  one  con- 
taining a  mistake  comes  last,  and  its  mortified  little  owner 
has  no  word  to  say  for  herself,  though  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  error  is  the  result  of  carelessness  rather  than  igno- 
rance. 

When    the    inspection  is  concluded,   the  teacher  says, 

I"  Stand   up  straight,  and  tall,  children,   and   think  fast. 
How  many  fives  make  twenty-five?" 
The  hands  are  up,  almost  before  she  has  uttered  the  last 
word. 
r 
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"Five." 

"  One  fifth  of  twenty-five,  Charley?" 

"Five." 

"  Four  fours  are  haw  many,  Julia?" 

"Sixteen." 

*'  Two  tens  are  how  many,  Mike?*' 

"Twenty;' 

"  Threes  in  twenty -four?    Nellie. " 

*' Eight." 

"Eights  in  twenty-four,  Edith?" 

"Three/' 

* '  Sixes  in  twenty-four  1    John. ' ' 

"Four." 

' '  Twelves  in  twenty-four ?    Eddie." 

"Two." 

"  How  many  fours  make  twenty-foui*,  Mary?" 

"Six." 

"How  many  must  wo  take  from  twenty-four  to  leave 
twelve,  Susie?" 

"Twelve." 

"  Twelve  is  what  part  of  twenty-four?    Timmie. " 

The  boy  hesitates  a  second,  and  glancf'S  toward  the 
blocks;  then  as  if  he  had  movwl  them  mentally,  he  an- 
swers, "  One  half," 

'  *  How  many  eigh  t  s  m  ake  twenty  -f oui*  ?    Henry. " 

"Three." 

"Sixes  in  twenty-five,  Prank?" 

"Four  sixes,  and  one  over." 

"What  ig  the  difference  between  three  sixths,  and  one 
half,  Patrick?"  interrogates  the  teacher,  suddenly  turning 
upon  him,  with  a  glimmer  of  mischief  in  her  face. 

"Just  the  figures,"  retorts  the  young  namesake  of  the 
Saint,  grinning  broadly  at  Ms  own  wit. 

"  How  is  that?" 
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"Why,  don't  you  see?"  writing  the  fractions  upon  the 
board.     "They  aren't  the  same;  are  they?" 

"The  class  is  dismissed,"  announces  the  teacher,  quite 
convinced  that  one  member,  at  least,  understands  fractions 
—as  far  as  he  has  gone  I 


Notes  and  Comments. 

Training  pupils  to  guess,  is  one  of  the  most  vicious  of  the 
bad  inteUectual  results  of  poor  teaching;  for  when  children 
have  become  habitual  guessers,  they  need  to  be  mentally 
bom  again.  Tbe  certainty  of  knowledge  shown  by  this 
class,  is  quite  worthy  of  being  noted ;  while  the  skill  dis- 
played by  this  teacher  in  discerning  the  critical  juncture  at 
which  guessing  would  inevitably  have  set  in,  had  she  not 
come  to  the  rescue,  and  in  knowing  just  how  much  assist- 
ance to  give,  and  just  when  to  withdraw  that  assistance,  is 
sufficiently  rare  to  be  commented  upon. 


N^ 


CHAPTE'R  YIII. 

PENMAMSmP.-A  LESSON  IN  TEACING. 

The  lesson  here  pbotK^raphed,  was  given  in  the  only 
school  m  Qnincy,  wlier©  pen  and  ink  were  used  by  second- 
year  pupils. 

The  credit  of  this  new  departure,  is  due  to  Geo,  H.  Shat- 
tuck,  one  of  the  "Spencerian  authors,"  who  took  charge  of 
the  introductory  exercise,  -and  then  left  the  work  in  the 
hands  of  the  rof^ihir  teacher,  bj'  whom  the  following  les- 
son was  conducted. 

The  originality  of  Jlr.  Shattuck's  plan,  consists  in  the  new 
use  of  an  old  device,— triicing.  Instead  of  trying  to  teach 
form,  by  means  of  tracing,  as  is  usually  done,  he  employs 
tracing  merely  as  an  aid  in  training  little  children  in  jiosi- 
tion,  pen-holding,  the  oarefid  use  of  pen  and  ink,  and  in 
movement. 

Having  the  perfectly  formed  letter  ready -mnde  to  Ms 
hand,  the  small  beginner  in  the  great  firt  of  peumcinship,  is 
fr^ed  from  trouble  in  that  direction,  and  can  concentrate 
all  his  energies  upon  the  performance  of  tbat  difOioult  feat, 
which  many  larger  people  have  never  mastered,  viz.  the 
proper  position  and  movement  of  his  new  tool, — the  pen. 

The  last  step  in  Technical  Writing  has  been  taken  when 
the  pupils  have  been  taught  how  to  use  pen  and  ink.  There 
is,  consequently,  no  necessity  for  any  further  illustration 
of  the  manner  of  teaching,  and  no  more  lessons  will  be 
delineated  in  this  branch  in  which  the  pupils  have  con- 


^ 
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I,  and 

I 


and 

4 


stant  practice  during  the  eight  years  of  their  school  life,  and 
steady  training  during  the  first  four. 

PURPOSE   OF  THE  L£$SOH.—To  drill  the  chOdren  in  the 
technic  of  penman&hip. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— h&axnmg  the  signals, 
and  what  they  are  for. 

PREPARATiQH  MADE  BY    THE  PUPILS— The    self-control   to 
which  they  have  attained.  ^M 

PLAH  OF  THE  LESSON.^-CaXL  the  monitore.  ^ 

Supply  monitors  with  pen -holders,  pen -wipers,  and 
books. 

Monitors  distrihute  the  same. 

Glass  turn  to  side.  (1) 

Class  place  their  books.  (2) 

Class  arrange  arms  in  position,  and  find,  with  right 
hajids,  the  places  in  their  hooks:  (3  Sc  4) 

Class  open  their  books,  (5) 

Eeview  the  lines,  and  write  two  u's  on  the  board. 

daas  open  the  ink  wells.  (6  &  7) 

Class  pick  up  their  pens,  place  them  in  position,  and 
notice  points.  (8  &  9) 

Class  take  ink,  (10) 

Class  write. 

Class  wipe  pens,  and  lay  them  down.  (11  &  1^ 

Class  close  ink  wells.  (13  &  14) 

Class  examine  their  books. 

Class  close  books-  (16) 

Class  face  front.  (16) 

Monitors  collect  the  books,  pen -holders,  and  pen- 
wipers. 

THE  LESSON. 

It  is  nearly  time  for  school  to  commence.  The  airy,  sun- 
shiny room  is  almost  as  still  as  if  work  hod  set  in.  Indeed, 
it  has  begun,  for  standing  at  nearly  every  division  of  the 
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low  blackboard  devoted  to  drawing,  are  little  children 
Gketching,  as  busy  and  intent  upon  their  pictures  aa  any 
grown-up  artists. 

The  teacher  moving  softly  to  and  fro  between  her  table 
and  the  book-oase,  absorbed  in  her  preparatioa  for  the  com- 
ing half -day '6  work,  pays  no  attention  to  what  is  going  on, 
until  the  quick  patter  of  bare  feet  in  the  entry,  causes  her  to 
look  up  at  the  child  wbo  is  comiiig  in. 

Very  red  in  the  face,  very  brown  as  to  hands  and  feet, 
with  old  turncd-up  trousei-s,  and  old  turned -down,  straw 
hat,  crushing  the  blonde  curls  that  stray  from  under  it,  this 
living  image  of  Wliittier's  '*  Barefoot  Boy"  eteps  directly 
across  the  room  to  a  vacant  space  at  the  board,  whereon 
Is  an  elaborate  sketch  of  a  sailing  vessel, — the  "Edith." 
Though  somewhat  origiual  as  to  construction,  and  ahghtly 
peculiar  as  to  perspective,  the  drawing  shows  some  talent, 
Hkewise  the  toil  of  many  days.  Great  then  Ls  the  teacher's 
surprise,  to  see  the  little  fellow  snatch  an  eraser,  and  begin 
to  destroy  what  it  has  taken  him  so  long  to  create. 

•' Frank  1  Frank  f  why  do  you  rub  out  your  work?"  she 
hastily  inquires. 

Pausing  an  instant,  he  explains-  "Why,  you  see,  Greorge 
said  there  couldn't  anybody  get  into  the  'Edith,'  and  I 
thought  it  didn't  look,  just  right,  so  I've  been  down  to 
the  shore  to  see  some  schooners,  and  I've  found  out  what 
the  trouble  is/'  and  he  goes  on  erasing. 

'*  There  is  something  else  that  you  havon't  found  out/' 
gently  intimates  the  teacher,  with  a  significant  gesture,  that 
causes  the  child  to  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  thus  dis- 
cover his  hat. 

•*0h!  I-I-forgot,"  he  stammers,  expeditiously  pulling  off 
the  article  referred  to,  and  disclosing  to  view  numberless 
rings  of  damp  hair,  edging  the  snowy  forehead  into  which 
the  color  rises  aa  he  passes  out  to  hang  up  his  hat  where  it 
belongs. 
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At  this  moment  tlie  beU  rings,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
clasSj  unmediately  forming  in  Ene  outside  the  echoolhouse, 
file  in,  silently  take  their  eeate  and  fold  their  hands,  those 
at  the  blackboards  doing  the  same. 

Standing  in  fi-ont,  the  smiling  teacher  looks  down  into  the 
happy  faces  before  her,  and  begins  to  sing, — 

"Buttercups  everyone 
Bright  like  the  morning  sun, 
Looklsj^  and  smllLng  so  gay  ;^' 

and  the  httle  ones  all  join  in,  some  of  the  boys  whistling  the 
air,  instead  of  singing.  The  efifect  is  unique,  certainly,  and 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  as  a  musical  performance,  it 
is  undeniably  a  success  so  far  as  the  children  are  concerned, 
as  one  glance  at  the  earnest  pleased  faces  of  the  singers,  and 
the  vigorous  puckerings  of  the  whistlers,  proves. 

Whien  all  the  stanzafi  have  been  rendered,  a  hand  is 
raised,  and  the  owner  petitions, — "Please  let  us  sing  the 
•Dandelion  Song'?" 

Consent  being  given  the  girls  carol  the  words — 

"  Dandy  Dandelion,  waa  a  splendSd  fellow, 
With  &  coat  of  green,  and  a  crest  of  yellow. 
He  had  lots  of  gold  ;  he  was  very  lazy. 
So  he  chose  to  scold  modest  little  EkaJsy ;" 

and  the  boys  pipe  up  their  whistling  accompaniment  with 
such  hearty  good-will  that  they  nearly  drown  the  singers, 
voices. 

This  being  ended,  the  teacher  intimates,  "Now  we  are 
going  to  write;  and  first  of  all,  I  want  to  see  you—" 

"Sitting  up  straight  I"  chorus  the  children,  finishing  her 
sentence  and  verifying  the  words. 

Lifting  her  bell  so  that  all  the  erect,  attentive  pupils  can 
see  it,  the  teacher  taps  lightly,  and  eight  of  their 
acting  as  monitors,  range  themselves  directly  in  front  ( 


I 


I 
I 


*  number   ■ 
)nt  of  the  I 
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"  I  see  that  Asa  is  absent,"  observes  the  teacher,  after  one 
glance  at  the  line.     ' '  What  is  it,  Charley?" 

**  He  stayed  at  home,  because  he  spilled  the  ink  last  time." 

"I  am  sorry  that  the  accident  happened,  but  he  need  not 
stay  out  of  school  for  that.  lie  could  not  help  spnihag  the 
ink  when  he  fell  down.    Carrie,  will  you  do  his  work  to-day  ?" 

"  Yee'm,"  and  in  a  second,  the  active  little  maid  has  joined 
the  small  oOicials,  whu  might  be  taken  as  models  of  good 
deportment,  so  very  erefit  is  their  carriage,  and  so  dignified 
their  bearing. 

Turning  to  hei-  table  the  teacher  now  takes  from  a  drawer 
three  box-covers  upon  which  are  laid  in  perfect  order,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  pen-holders,  with  the  ends  of  the  pens  pro- 
jecting over  the  edges  of  the  lids ;  three  other  box-covera 
containing  pen  -  wipers  aymmetrically  ari-anged,  and  three 
piles  of  writing-books.  To  every  third  monitor  she  hands  a 
cover  containing  pen-holdere,  to  three  others,  the  lids  with 
the  pen-wipera,  and  to  the  remaining  monitors,  she  distrib- 
utes the  writing-books,  then  touches  her  bell. 

The  nine  little  people  whirl  Uke  so  many  automatons,  and 
place  themselves  facing  down  the  room,  those  holding  the 
books  and  pen-holders,  opposite  the  heads  of  the  first,  third, 
and  fifth  aisles;  thase  carrying  the  pen- wipers,  opposite  the 
heads  of  the  eecond,  fourth,  and  sixth  aieles,  where  they 
wait  for  the  signals. 

' '  One  1"  calls  out  the  teacher. 

Instantly  each  of  the  monitors  with  the  books,  lays  one 
softly— face  up— in  the  middle  of  the  first  desk  at  the 
right,  while  the  monitors  just  behind  them,  with  the  pen- 
liolders,  place  one  in  the  groove  at  the  back  of  the  desk, 
with  the  point  out.  At  the  same  time,  the  monitors 
with  the  pen-wipers  in  the  alternate  aisles,  drop  a  pen- 
^vipe^,  upon  the  rightrhand  comer  of  the  first  desk  at  their 
right. 
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Every  monitor  takes  a  long  step  forward,  bringmg  him 
opposite  the  second  desk. 

"Onel" 

A  book,  pen-holder,  or  pen- wiper,  is  placed  softly  upon 
tho  second  set  of  desks. 

"Twol" 

Again  the  nine  monitors  move  forward  ;  thus  they  pro- 
ceed, until  thoy  come  to  the  end  of  the  aisles,  where  aD 
tui'n,  those  carrying  the  books  and  pen-holders  passing  to 
the  right,  and  up  the  3d,  5th,  and  7th  aisles  (if  double 
desks  are  used  the  three  monitors  go  up  the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d 
aisles,  and  down  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  aisles),  the  others  turn 
around  in  their  places,  distributing  up  the  aisles  this  time, 
and  standing  finally  in  a  straight  line  in  front  of  the  plat- 
form, when  all  the  desks  have  been  supplied. 

Relieving  the  children  of  their  box-covers,  the  teacher 
makes  a  sign  of  dismissal,  and  they  slip  softly  into  their 
seats,  and  fold  their  hands  like  the  others. 

"One!" 

The  pupils  wheel  in  their  seats,  as  one  body. 

**Twor 

Every  book  is  placed  in  just  the  right  spot,  and  exactly 
at  the  requisite  angle, 

"Three  I" 

All  of  the  arms  are  arranged  in  proper  position. 

* '  Four !" 

The  right  hands  find  the  places  in  the  books,  the  heads 
are  up,  and  the  eyes  upon  the  teacher,  waiting  for  the 
next  signal. 

•'Fivel" 

Every  book  opens  on  the  instant,  without  even  so  much 
as  the  flutter  of  a  leaf,  and  the  teacher,— standing  at  the 
board— has  the  entire  attention  of  her  young  audience,  when 
she  puts  her  first  question. 

^''KoYf  many  u's  on  each  line?" 

^^Two\^'*   is  the  unammoMft  asaetfem^  B^Njet  «.  downward 
look,  at  th«  open  books. 


ler 

eir      ■ 
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"What  kind  of  lines  are  these?"  drawing  two  carefully, 
upon  the  hoard, 

"Horizontal." 

"What  color  are  they  in  your  books?" 

"Blue." 

"Find  two  lines  ninimig  this  way,"  drawing  two  up  and 
down,  upon  the  board. 

The  tiny  fingers  are  all  pointing  at,  without  touching  (for 
fear  of  soiling)  the  hnca  referred  to. 

"What  do  we  call  those?'* 

"Vertical  lines.'- 

"What  is  the  name  of  this?"  motioning  toward  the  lower 
one. 

"The  hase  line." 

"  And  this?"  indicating  the  upper. 

"The  head  hnc." 

"  On  which  line  do  we  begin?" 

"On  the  base  line, " 

"Wait  a  moment  till  I  am  ready,"  stays  the  teacher  her 
hasty  pupils,  who  have  their  mouths  made  up  to  give  her 
the  word  to  begin. 

Sel^ting  a  long  crayon,  and  placing  the  point  at  her  base 
line,  she  utters— "  Now :"  and  they  start  off  together,  the 
teacher  writing,  Mid  the  children  counting—'*  One,— two,— 
three,— four,  one, "  for  the  five  slanting  lines  of  the  letter  u. 

"What  shall  I  do  with  these  vertical  HnesT' 

"Don't  do  anything!"  calls  out  a  quick-witted  youngster, 
before  anybody  else  has  time  to  speak. 

"You  mustn't  touch  them!"  "Don't  touch  them!"  are 
other  directions  given. 

"What  number  did  I  call  last?" 

"Five!"  is  the  assurance  in  concert. 

"  Six  I"  signals  the  teacher. 

Every  right  arm  reaches  toward  the  ink  well,  every  right 
hand  rests  upon  the  cover. 
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"SeTenl" 

The  covere  are  lifted. 

'*  Eight!'' 

^ch  pupil  picks  up  his  pen,  and  settles  to  poBition,  as  the 
teacher  cautions,— 

"  Be  sure  that  the  elhow  ie  resting  upon  the  desk,  and  that 
the  arm  is  in — what  kind  of  a  line?" 

"  Horizontal!"  aver  the  httle  ones  unanimoiisly. 

''Ninel" 

There  is  not  a  child  in  the  room,  who  is  not  at  tbis  instant, 
wrestling  with  his  rebellious  or  awkward  fingers. 

"  How  should  we  hold  our  pens?"  reviews  the  teacher. 

**With  two  fingers." 

"What  do  we  call  those  two  that  are  bent  under?" 

"Little  feet." 

"  And  wh^t  have  they  on?" 

"Skates." 

"Then  let  me  see  every  hand  gliding  on  Its  two  states 
all  the  time  that  we  are  writing.  What  is  it  that  we  must 
not  touch?" 

"The  pen." 

"Yes,  only  the  holder.    Tenl" 

The  pens  are  poised  over  the  ink  wells,  and  then  dipped 
daintily  into  the  ink, 

"  Let  us  all  remember  that  we  want  but  a — " 

"Little  ink  I"  interpolate  the  class. 

"  Because  we  are  going  to  make,—" 

"Light  lines!"  conclude  the  chorus. 

"  Ready  1" 

Every  pen  is  placed  in  the  proper  spot,  every  eye  is  fixed 
upon  that  spot,  and  every  ear  listening  for  the  count. 

It  comes, — "One!"  the  pens  travel  hghtly  upward  over 
the  traced  lines  on  the  pages;  "Two I"  they  slide  down; 
"Throe I"  they  move  carefully  up  again,  following  con- 
stantly the  faintly  outlined  forms;  "Four I"  down;  "One I" 
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up;  and  the  little  writere  draw  a  long  breath  of  relief  as 
they  lift  their  eyes  from  the  pages  before  them. 

A  second's  rest,  and  the  command  is  heard,  "  Ready  1 
One,— two,— three,— four,— one.  Another u.  Ready!  One, 
—two,— three,— four, — one.  Now  wipe  your  pens,  and  lay 
tbem  down,  while  we  look  at  the  letters  we  hare  made.  I 
think  you  did  quite  well.  Nearly  every  one  sat  up  straight 
and  almost  all  held  their  pens  correctly.  If  you  do  any  bet- 
ter next  time,  I  shall  hax^e  to  invite  Mrs.  C*  in  to  look  at 
you.  All  in  position;  pick  up  your  pens,— tiike  just  a 
little  ink,— -place  the  pens.  One, — two, — three,— four,— one- 
Next  ;  one,  —two,  —three, —four,  — one. ' ' 

The  children  are  on  their  mettle  now;  the  little  figures 
are  rigidly  erect,  the  arms  are  in  perfect  position,  the  pen- 
holders point  in  the  proper  direction,  and  the  smaO  hands 
are  all  ehding— in  good  style,— over  the  paper,  on  the  skates 
before  mentionc<l. 

Watching  her  class  as  they  work,  the  teacher  feels  that 
her  pupils  are  doing  their  very  best,  that  she  has  aroused 
them  to  the  height  of  ellort,  if  ft  be  not  the  height  of  per- 
foi-mance,  and  it  does  not  fall  far  short  of  oven  that. 

Accordingly^,  still  counting  for  thom  to  write,  she  moves 
toward  the  door  leading  into  the  nest  room,  and  taking 
advantage  of  a  pause  between  two  lines,  slie  opens  the 
door,  and  beckons  the  teacher  to  come  in. 

If  it  be  possible,  the  backs  are  stiffer,  the  heads  are  held  a 
trifle  higher,  the  "littie  feet"  are  rathnr  more  ob\ious,  and 
the  i)en-holdere  pointing  in  the  pruiier  direction,  seem  a 
shade  more  exact,  as  the  invited  guest  steps  over  the  thresh- 
old. 

As  for  her,  coming  thus  unprepared  upon  the  scene,  she 
finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  preserve  the  proprieti^  of 
the  occasion. 

"Will  you  pleas©  stand  here  and  watch  my  class  while 

*  The  teacher  in  the  odjotniae  room. 


I 


I 
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they  -write  a  line?  I  thought  I'd  like  to  have  you  see  them," 
remarks   their   teacher.      **EeadyI     One, — two,— three,—      I 
four,— one.    Again!    One,— two,— three,— four, — one."  " 

The  long  rows  of  rigid  little  iigures,  each  sitting  in  pre- 
cisely the  Bame  position,  the  small  constrained  handa  all 
carrying  the  pens  in  such  preternaturally  good  form,  the 
demuins  Mttle  faces  with  downcast  eyes,  and  an  expression 
of  affected  unconeciousness  of  what  remarkahly  nice  chil- 
dren they  are, visible  all  over  them,  form  a  tableau  that  ap- 
peals irresistibly  to  euch  a  lover  of  children.  For  the  space 
of  ten  seconds  she  wavers  between  the  desire  to  laugh  at 
the  cunning  looks  of  these  innocent  young  hypocrites,  and 
her  longing  to  catch  them  up  and  hug  them  one  hy  one,  but  ■ 
as  a  matter  of  fact  she  does  neither ;  only  remarks  in  the 
most  commonplace  fashion,  ' '  I  can  see  a  great  improvement 
since  the  last  time  I  came  in.  I  think  if  I  were  to  draw  a 
line  down  each  aisle,  it  would  touch  every  head  in  the  row; 
their  positions  are  very  fine." 

**I  knew  you  would  be  pleased,"  assures  the  teacher  of 
the  class,  as  the  visitor,  not  earing  to  trust  herself  further, 
retires  with  a  very  smiling  countenance. 

"  What  line  next?'*  asks  the  teacher  as  the  door  shuts. 

"The  sixth!" 

"  Only  a  little  ink.  Eeady!  One, — two,— three, — four,— 
one.  Again.  One,— two, — three,— foui-,— one.  John,  you 
have  gained  since  I  spoke  to  you,"  is  her  encouraging  asser- 
tion, addressed  to  an  energetic  youngster,  who  has  been 
trying  so  hard  that  his  tongue  must  ache,  it  having  been 
thrust  from  side  to  side  of  his  mouth  with  every  stroke  of 
his  pen.  The  boy's  face  now  fairly  ghines  with  delight, 
while  he  takes  a  still  firmer  grip  of  his  holder,  and  pre- 
pares to  conquer  another  u,  with  tongue  and  pen. 

"  Eeady  now,  for  the  seventh  line.  One,— two,— three,— 
four, — one.  I  can  see  that  the  class  are  watching  their  left 
hands,  to  keep  them  juBt  where  they  belong." 


I 
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At  this  every  pupil  in  the  room  re-places  the  hand  re- 
ferred to,  in  oi'der  to  be  sure  that  it  is  just  right. 

' '  Where  are  we  now  ?'' 

"  At  the  eighth  lino." 

"  We  must  remember  positions,  all  of  us,  it  is  so  easy  to 
forget,  and  lean  over." 

This  reminder  brings  every  drooping  child  to  a  bolt-up- 
ripht,  immediately. 

'  *  Ready !  One,  — ^two,  —three,  — ^f our,  — one.  One,  —two,  — 
three,— four,— one.  Wipe  your  pens  always,  when  you 
rest.  You  may  rest  now,  and  wait  for  Clara,  who  is  a  little 
behindhand,  because  she  did  not  take  ink  enough.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  Mina  doing  so  much  better.  She  used  to  hold 
her  pen  badly,  bnt  she  is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  good 
writers." 

Another  pui)il,  not  greatly  interested  before,  will  work 
with  all  her  small  might  now. 

"  What  hne  next,  childrenr' 

"The  ninth."    "The  last." 

"Tee,"  agrees  the  teacher,  "and  we  want  to  make  that 
the"^ 

'*  Best,"  adds  the  chorus. 

"  Very  well;  take  up  your  pens,  and  dip  just  the  points 
in  the  ink,  so  that  this  will  he  a  v&ry  light  hne.  Beady  1 
One, — two, — thrt;e,^four, — one.  Now  the  last  and  finest  of 
all.    One,— two,— three,— four,— one.    Eleven  I" 

Each  writer  picks  up  his  pen-wiper  and  proceeds  to  clean 
his  pen  thoronghly.  ^ 

"  Twelve  1" 

The  pen-holders  are  placed  in  the  grooves  of  the  desks, 
all  the  points  turned  one  way. 

"  Thirteen  1" 

The  hands  are  on  the  covers  of  the  ink  wells. 

"  Fourteen  r 

The  covers  are  softly  closed. 
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**Let  us  look  at  our  books  now.  How- many  find  one 
short  oblique  line  at  the  top  over  the  last  lesson?"  Six  or 
eight  hands  go  up  reluctantly.  '"  What  does  it  mean, 
Harryf  calling  upon  one  of  this  number, 

"  That  the  lines  were  too  heavy." 

"Yes.  Now  see  how  many  have  two  short  horizontal 
lines  at  the  bottom  of  your  page." 

There  is  quite  a  showing  of  hands  this  time, 

"  What  do  they  mean,  Helen?" 

"That  we  have  improved." 

' '  I  hope  I  can  put  these  in  every  book,  when  I  come  to 
look  at  what  you  have  written  to-day.    Don't  you?" 

"  Yes'm  1"  in  emphatic  agreement. 

*  *  WeU,  we  shall  see.    Fifteen !" 

The  books  are  closed. 

"Sixteen" 

All  the  pupils  wheel  in  their  seats,  and  face  the  front 
again.  The  teacher,  taking  her  stand  beside  the  table, 
strikes  her  bell ;  the  monitors  rise,  and  passing  in  the  same 
order  as  when  distributing,  gather  up  the  books,  pen-holders, 
and  pen-wiperSj  while  the  class  wait  in  orderly  silence,  until 
everything  has  been  collected  and  put  away.  Work  for  the 
next  period  is  now  assigned  to  the  different  groups,  and  the 
busy  hum  of  industry  sets  in  once  more. 


I 


Notes  and  Comments. 


There  is  a  time  and  a  place  for  all  things, — hence,  for 
mechanical  driU.  For  whatever  is  to  be  done  mechanically, 
should  be  learned  mechanically ;  and  writing  should  certain- 
ly be  mechanical.  The  lesson  just  photographed  shows  that 
even  an  automatic  exercise  can  be  made  deJigbtfuil  to  chil- 
dren, because  it  can  be  filled  with  life.  To  accomplish  this, 
three  things  are  essential      Fii^t,  a  standard  of  precision ; 
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* 
second,  a  logical  arrangement  of  details ;  and  third,  a  Bkilfnl 
teacher. 

Two  specimens  of  penmanship  of  this  gi-ade,— though  not 
done  in  Quincy-j— are  presented,  because  they  were  done 
under  the  training  of  a  Quincy  teacher. 

Explanatory. 

A  few  of  the  blackboard  picturcB,  referred  to  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  this  description,  are  here  reproduced,  having 
been  copied  upon  paper  by  the  small  artists,  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  should  be  distinctly  imderstood,  that  this  work  is 
entirely  their  own.  They  are  given  no  aid,  and  ask  for 
none.  The  eubjects  or  scenes,  whether  real  or  imaginai^y, 
are  of  their  own  selection,  and  are  delineated  according  to 
their  own  idens.  Occasionally  a  child  will  work  every  day 
before  school  (tbe  pupils  ai*c  not  allowed  to  draw  during  tho 
recess),  two  or  three  weeks  iipon  one  picture,  demonstrating 
not  seldom  a  study  of  the  object,  that  is  both  persistent  and 
intelligent. 


CHAPTER  IX 

A  LESSON  IN  SPELLING. 

PtfRPQSE  OF  THE  LESSOM.— To  teacb  the  children  to  spell,' 
t.e,  write  the  seoteoces  given, 

FffePARATfOM  MADE  BY  WE  TEACHER,  —  Indirect.  Several 
years  Of  practice  in  blackboard  writing. 

Direct    The  writing  of  the  lesson  of  the  day. 

P/tEPARAT/Ofi  MADE  BY  THE  PtfP/iS-— The  power  to  attend, 
which  they  have  gained  through  training. 

PLAM  OF  THE  LISSOM.  —  (1)  Write  (from  Col  Parker's 
'•Tract  on  Spelling")  three  sentences  on  the  board, — before 
school, 

(2)  Have  them  read  aloud,  and  then  copied  by  all  the 
groups,  for  Busy -Work  in  the  morning. 

(3)  Erase  the  writing  at  noon. 

(4)  Say  the  firet  sentence  to  the  children ;  have  them  re- 
peat, and  then  write  it. 

(5)  Give  the  other  two  sentences  in  the  same  manner. 

(6)  Have  the  pupils  exchange  slates. 

(7)  Write  the  sentences  upon  the  board  slowly,  while  the 
children  examine  the  slates. 

(8)  Have  the  slates  returned  to  their  owners,  and  the 
errors  corrected. 


THB  LESSON. 

As  the  first  group  return  to  their  seats  from  their  number" 
lesson,  the  teacher— in  low  pleasant  tones,  but  with  a  man- 
ner  that   suggests   dispatch-— says   to  the   group,    "Take 
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your  elates,  Egbert,  read  the  first  sentence  on  the  black- 
board." 

Turning,  the  children  behold  a  lined-off  space,  upon 
which  is  written  in  chirography  that  resemble  letter-press, 
three  sentences.* 

"There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  trees  in  the  woods," 
reads  the  child,  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner. 

"I  am  looking  for  a  little  girl  who  wishes  to  tell  us  the 
next,"  intimates  the  teacher  as  she  scans  the  line  of  fresh 
young  faces  in  front  of  her.     ' '  Rosa. " 

"Where  are  you  going,  little  boy?"  queries  the  small 
reader,  as  if  she  wished  to  know. 

"One  more  sentence,"  specifies  the  teacher.  ** Eugene 
shall  have  it,  because  he  is  sitting  in  such  a  fine  position." 

The  flattered  little  fellow  stands,  a  model  of  soldier-like 
dignity,  as  he  reads,  "Here  are  some  very  pretty  flowers." 

' '  Copy  these  sentences,  uiitil  you  fill  your  slates  with  very 
nice  writing,"  is  the  order,  given,  as  the  teacher  walks  off 
down  the  room  to  meet  the  second  class  in  Number. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  every  pupil  has  written 
these  sentences  for  Busy-Work,  and  thus  has  stiidied  his 
spelling  lesson. 

When  the  childTen  i-eturn  to  school  after  the  noon  recess, 
the  beautiful  handwriting  has  vanished,  the  blackboard  is 
clean  and  bai"e. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  reading 
lessons  are  over,  and  the  Busy- Work— clay  modelling — has 
been  inspected,  duly  praised  and  careiully  laid  away  in  the 
closet  to  dry,  the  command  comes,  "Get  your  slates  and 
pencils  ready  for  spelling." 

While  they  are  doing  this,  the  teacher— who  happens  to 
be  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  breaks  out  into  song,  and  the 
children  without  a  backward  glance,  chime  in:— 

*  thiA  WEU  dona  by  tho  teadier  bafor«  Bchool. 
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"  Under  the  haystack  Little  Boy  Blue 
Sleeps  with  his  head  on  Us  arm;" 

By  the  time  the  song  is  ended  and  the  elates  are  cleaned,  the 
teacher  is  stajiding  at  her  place  in  front,  and  leads  ofiE  with 
the  following,  which  is  accompanied  by  appropriate  move- 
ments. 

"  TMa  is  east,  and  this  w»y  west. 
Soon  m learn  to  say  the  rest; 
This  is  h%h,  and  thl»  ia  low, 
Only  see  how  much  I  know. 

If  a  tedy  In  the  fitreet^ 
Or  my  teacher  I  should  meet; 
From  my  head  my  hat  I'll  take, 
And  a  how  like  this  Til  make.'* 

'Sit  up  tall,  and  look  me  in  the  eye,"  is  the  terse 
date  spoken  in  a  low  sweet  voice  as  the  last  notes  die  ujxtn 
the  air,  "Here  is  your  first  sentence,"  repeating  clearly 
and  with  good  expression,  "  There  are  a  great  many  beauti- 
ful toees  in  the  woods." 

The  class  say  it  over  after  her,  imitating  exactly,  her 
tone  and  manner. 

"Write  I"  dictates  the  teacher. 

At  the  word,  every  child  in  the  room  makes  a  dart  for  his 
pencil,  and  sets  to  work  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

Presently  the  teacber,  who  is  as  usual  passing  up  and 
down  the  aisles,  feels  her  dress  pulled,  and  turning,  dis- 
covers a  child— a  new  pupil  but  lately  moved  into  the 
place— who  has  chosen  this  mode  of  attracting  her  attention, 

'*  What  is  it,  Jimmie?"  she  questions. 

"Please  tell  that  sentence  again?"  says  the  email  stranger. 

"I  never  give  a  sentence  more  than  once,"  replies  the 
teacher  gently,  yet  fimily. 

"  But  I  didn't  hear  it,"  urges  the  boy. 

"Very  well;  then  you  cannot  write  that  one,"  decides 
the  teacher ;  adding— possibly  by  way  of  precaution — "you 
may  fold  your  hands  and  wait  for  the  next." 
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Tlie  new-comer  lias  had  liis  first  lesson  in  "Quincy 
Methods,"  and  he  looks  as  though  he  did  not  particu- 
larly enjoy  it.  When  tht;  nf>xt  sentence  is  given  out,  he 
Tvill  probahly  have  deserted  the  ranks  of  those  who  "  having 
ears,  hear  not;"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,— forever. 

Meantime  the  tcLicher  who  has  gone  on  her  way.  has  found 
a  slate  not  quite  to  bor  liking,  and  informs  the  small  ecribe, 
'*  I  want  more  careful  writing,  Willie."  Again  she  is  better 
pleased,  and  commends  thus:  '*  This  little  girl  is  irapro"\^ng, 
I  am  glad  of  that."  But  coming  upon  a  wrong  form,  she 
brmgs  her  spon?:o  into  requisition,  and  as  she  erases,  in- 
structs the  misspelbr.  "  If  you  don't  know  how  to  spell  a 
word,  you  may  put  a  line  in  its  place." 

By  this  time  all  have  finished,  and  are  waiting  with  folded 
hands. 

This  is  the  second  sentence.;  "Where  are  you  going, 
little  boy?" 

The  clfl.<3s  repeat  the  question,  and  wait, — eager,  alert,  but 
motionless,  till  the  command  is  given.     **  Write !" 

Swiftly  and  with  one  accord,  they  snatch  their  pencils 
antl  fall  to  work,  wldle  the  teacher  pursues  her  slow,  noise- 
less walk  among  them;  making  here  a  comment,  erasing 
there  a  word,  or  lifting  now  and  then,  a  bent  figure. 

As  soon  as  the  pupils  begin  to  assume  the  attitude  of  rest, 
the  teacher  passes  at  once  to  the  front,  that  no  time  may  bo 
wasted.  When  the  slowest  writer  lays  his  pencil  quietly 
in  the  groove  of  his  desk,  the  teacher  speaks;  "Now  I  T\dll 
give  you  the  last  sentence.  Here  are  some  very  pretty 
flowers.    Eepeat !" 

The  words  are  echoed  back  in  full  and  perfect  concert. 

''Writer 

They  obey  as  if  moved  by  one  will,  and  once  more  every 
eye  is  bent  upon  the  slates,  every  hand  is  spelling  the  words, 
and  every  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  task. 

One  after  another  the  bowed  heads  come  up ;  one  after 
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tends  toward  the  gaining  of  form  concepts,  runs  the  traiii- 
ing  in  the  teclmic  ul  the  work, — the  power  to  do.  From 
this,  it  will  be  seen  that  Drawing  also  falls  into  line  with 
the  New  Education,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Common 
School  studies,  being  in  truth,  only  another  form  of 
thought  and  exprei^sion,  while  the  motive  just  cited  as  gOT- 
emiiig  the  presentation  of  this  subject,  is  really  a  restate- 
ment of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  New  School  of 
pedagogics,— "We  learn  to  do  by  doing."  The  most  re- 
markable resulti^  obtained  from  Drawing  thus  taught,  are 
the  following.  (1)  The  increase  of  abihty  to  see.  (2)  The 
power  derived  from  an  additional  means  of  expression.  (3) 
Tlie  practical  service  rendered  by  the  ready  skill  of  hand, — 
the  faculty  of  execution  acquired  through  the  technical 
training. 

The  first  year's  Course  of  Study,  begins  with  tho  teaching 
objectively,  of  tiie  general  forms  of  bodies ;  spherical,  cubi- 
cal, etc.  The  children  are  then  led  gradually  to  see,  and 
learn  of  the  common  tiualities  of  form,  viz. :  surface,  plane 
and  curved;  lino,  straight  and  curved;  and  point.  Next 
follows  the  study  in  detail,  of  the  po9itif)n  of  points,  the 
direction  of  Hues,  and  the  meaning,  and  use  of  the  terms 
Tertical,  horizontal,  obhque,  pai-allel,  perpendicidar,  etc. 
When  all  this  has  been  lerirned,  the  little  ones  are  ready  to 
be  taught  the  different  kinds  of  angles.  Meantime,  ex- 
ercises in  invention  are  constantly  being  given,  and  the 
pupils  who  begaxi  with  the  placing  of  pv^^^,  splints,  or  sticks, 
in  s>-mmetrical  shapes,  half  unconsciour^ly,  are  progressing 
little  by  Httle,  to  the  conscious  arrangement  of  geometric 
forms,  according  to  the  priBciples  of  symmetry  and  re- 
petition, in  original  designs.  Supplementary  to  all  this,  is 
practice  in  measuring  and  judging,  in  ruling  and  dividing 
distances. 

When  such  clear  conceptions  of  angles  have  been  ac- 
quired that  they  can  he  seen  everywhere,  by  the  children, 
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and  reproduced  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy,  the  small 
artiste  are  prepai-ed  for  the  combinations  of  these,  as  found 
in  the  triangles:  rij?ht,  isosceleB,  and  equiJateraL  Next  in 
order,  is  taught  the  squai'e,  both  on  its  diameters,  and  its 
diagonalp ;  and  after  this,  —  probably  toward  the  cloee  of 
the  second  year,— the  oblong. 

Beyond  this  grade,  the  lessons  become  mainly  concrete 
in  character:  that  is,  the  object  is  presented,  and  the  pupils 
draw  it ;  the  teacbiop:  consisting  entii-ely  of  suggestions  and 
criticisms.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  any  representa- 
tion of  the  work  done  in  Drawing  after  the  photograph 
which  follows. 


A  LESSON"  m  FOMM.-THE  OBLONG. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSO/l/.^First  To  teach  the  children 
what  an  oblong  is. 

Second.  To  train  them  to  see  it,  wherever  found. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER. ^Contriving  the  little 
device  of  goinpj  from  the  known—the  square-^-to  the  im- 
known,— the  oblong. 

PREPARATtOU  MADE  BY  THE  WP/I5.— Whatever  training  they 
have  had,  either  in  school  or  out,  in  seeing. 

PLAN  or  THE  LESSOi^.— First  Lead  the  children  to  describe 
the  square. 

Second.  Send  a  girl  and  a  boy  to  the  board  to  draw  the 
square,  and  lot  the  rest  of  the  class  draw  the  same  on  their 
slates. 

Third.  Have  the  best  square  on  the  board  projected 
toward  the  right,  forming  thus  an  oblong;  then  give  the 
name. 

Fmirih.  Ask  the  pupils  to  find  all  the  oblongs  they  can 
in  tlie  room. 
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Fifth.  Set  them  to  drawing  oblongs  in  various  positions. 

Sixth.  Request  the  children  to  look  for  oblongs  at  home, 
and  on  the  way,  and  to  let  me  know  to-morrow,  what  they 
find. 


TSE,  LESSON. 

"Tell  me  something  about  a  square,"  is  the  abrupt,  yet 
smiling  demand  of  the  teacher^  as  her  class,  vigilant,  silent 
yet  not  knowing-  the  subject  of  the  lesson  to  be  given,  sit 
before  her  in  the  position  of  attention. 

**  It  has  four  sides, "  is  the  first  statement  made, 

*'The  sides  are  all  the  .same  length,"  advances  a  second. 

**  It  has  four  angles,"  contributes  another. 

'*  The  angles  are  right  angles,"  proclaims  the  fourth 
speaker  moderately,  as  if  thinking  the  matter  out  as  he 
goes  £>Zong, 

"  George  and  Minnie,  I'd  like  to  have  you  go  to  the 
board,"  propoaes  the  teacher;  "  and  draw  a  square  for  me. 
I  want  the  sides  each  a  foot  long.  The  rest  of  you  may 
draiv  on  your  slates  a  square,  the  sides  of  which  shall  be 
an  inch  long." 

"Within  ten  seconds,  every  child  in  the  room  is  as  busy 
as  a  bee. 

When  all  have  finished  their  squares,  the  teacher  turning 
toward  the  board  says,  "George,  you  may  erase  the  line 
at  the  right  of  j^our  square.  That  leaves  how  many  Unes, 
cla&s?" 

*'  Three,"  agree  the  pupils. 

*' Now,  bisect  each  of  those  hues,"  dictates  the  instructor. 

The  boy  works  slowly,  and  cautiously,  keeping  in  mind 
the  fact  that  over  fifty  pairs  of  keen  eyes  are  watching 
every  move. 

This  being  done,  the  teacher  says— speaking  with  im- 
pressive deliberation — "Place  a  point  at  the  right  of  the 
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upper  line,  just  as  far  from  the  end,  as  the  point  of  bisec- 
tioD  at  the  left.     Do  the  same  with  the  bottom  line." 

Poising'  his  crayon  for  the  lower  point,  he  places  it  a 
trifle  out  of  line.  His  girl-comrade  at  the  board— who  haa 
a  truer  eye  than  he— casts  a  swift,  half -apologetic  look  in 
his  face,  and  then  puts  her  small  forefinger  where  the  dot 
should  be.  He  shifts  his  crayon  like  a  flash,  accepts  her 
help,  but  givefi  her  back  no  answering  glance,  not  even  a 
smile  for  thanks, 

'*  Extend  the  top  and  bottom  lines,"  continues  the  teacher, 
"  to  these  points." 

The  boy  works  as  if  steadied  by  the  gazing  eytss. 

"  Connect  the  upper  and  lower  points  by  a  straight  line," 
is  the  concluding  direction. 

It  ifi  done,  and  the  square  has  been  transformed  into  an 
oblong. 

"Boyou  see  a  square  on  the  board  now?"  inquires  the 
teacher, 

"  Yes'm,  Minnie's,"  is  the  unhesitating  response. 

"  Bo  you  see  George's?" 

'•  George's  isn't  a  square  any  more,"  decide  the  voices. 

*'It  has  four  sides,  and  four  right  angles,"  states  the 
teacher,  as  if  arguing  the  matter. 

"But  the  Bides  are  not  equal!'*  exclaims  a  wide-awake 
youngster, 

'*What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  sides  J"  asks  the 
teacher,  working  toward  a  definition, 

"It  has  two  long  sides,  and  two  short  sides,"  is  the  first 
answer  that  she  gets. 

**Two  of  the  sides  are  longer  than  the  others,"  is  the 
way  a  second  puts  it. 

"Are  the  sides  equal?"  queries  the  teacher  suggestive- 

"Yes'mt"  calls  out  a  boy  hastily,  then  considering  the 
matter  a  little,  he  subjoins,  *'two  of  them  are." 
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*'  How  Bo^  Guy?"  insists  the  teacber,  holding  him  to  the 
point. 

*'  The  two  long  ones  are." 

"And  the  two  short  ones  too,''  speaks  out  Minnie,  from 
her  place  at  the  hoard, 

"Yes.  Who  CcUi  teU  me  anything  else  about  it?"  inter- 
rogates the  teacher,  turning  to  look  at  the  figure;  thus 
seeking  by  her  action,  to  fix  the  eyes  of  the  class  upon  the 
drawing,  that  they  may  see  the  one  thing  more  to  he 
disfovered. 

After  a  moment  of  ealence,  during  which  all  are  studying 
the  figure  attentively,  a  child  calls  out  jubilantly,  "  I  see 
it!  I  know;  the  two  short  ones  are  two  thirds  as  long  as 
the  two  long  ones." 

*'  I  think  they  are,"  acquiesces  the  teacher,  aB  gratified  as 
the  child,  at  this  bit  of  good  thinking.  "  Greorge  and  Min- 
nie, you  may  pass  to  your  seats.  Children,  this — "  going 
to  the  board  and  touching  it  as  she  names,  "  is  an  oblong. 
Find  an  oblong  somewhere  else  in  the  room." 

*' The  motto,"  espies  a  bright  little  girl,  first  of  all,  then 
follows,— *' The  picture  over  the  table;"  "That  box  on  the 
table;"  "  The  window." 

"The  two  sides  are  longer  than  the  top  and  bottom  in 
that,"  objects  George,  who,  haying  made  the  oblong,  thinks 
he  ought  to  know, 

"But  the  two  opposite  sides  are  equal,  and  it  has  four 
right  angles.  I  sbidl  call  it  an  oblonij;."  is  the  placid  decree 
of  the  teacher.  The  matter  of  position  being  thus  clearly 
disposed  of,  the  answers  come  thick  and  "fast. 

"My  slate." 

"The  door," 

**  The  other  pictures." 

"I  see  four  oblongs  in  the  door  I"  fairly  shouts  a  child  in 
the  excitement  of  his  new  discoveiy. 
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**The  window  pane,"  calls  out  another  who  begins  to 
look  for  parts  in  wholes, 

*' The  table." 

''That  book  on  it,"  afiirmB  a  ready  reasoner,  who  has 
progressed  so  that  he  can  see  an  oblong  on  the  diagonal. 

*'My  scarf,"  designates  one,  passing  fi-oin  the  reahn  of 
observation,  to  the  realm  of  imagination. 

This  leads  another  to  think  of,— "My  handkerchief," 
pulling  it  out  of  his  pocket,  and  beginning  to  measure  the 
sides. 

"  My  handkerchief  isn't  quite  square,"  publishes  one,  a 
little  irrelevantly. 

"Then  what  do  you  think  it  is?"  inquires  the  teacher, 
swift  to  see  his  doubt. 

"  I  don't  know,"  admits  the  child. 

•*  Hold  it  up,  and  let  the  rest  see. " 

"Please,"  enti-eats  an  earnest  little  damsel,  "may  I 
measure  it?" 

*'Tes,  if  Harry  is  willing,"  pei-mits  the  teacher. 

The  boy  hands  over  the  wished-for  article;  it  is  meas- 
ured, with  a  vigilance  committee  of  fifty-three  watching  the 
proceeding,  and  the  judgment  comes, — "  It  is  an  oblong." 

"Can  you  see  any  moi-e  in  the  room?"  interrogates  the 
teacher,  striving  to  set  the  young  eyes  travelling  again. 

"  That  box-cover,"  spies  a  lassie*  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"Oh,  I've  found  lots  more,  big  ones  too!"  proclaims  a 
boy  excitedly.     "  The  blackboards  [" 

"  I  can  see  a  bigger  one  yet,"  boasts  a  boy  before  the  ex- 
clamatory "  Oha"  of  the  children  at  the  previous  find,  have 
died  away. 

*' WoU?"  says  the  teacher,  smiling  at  his  enthusiasm. 

"The  ceiling." 

"And  the  floor,"  ejaculates  another  boy,  whom  the  idea 
has  juit  struck. 

This  is  the  climax,  so  here  the  teacher  shrewdly  puts  her 
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period  by  saying,  "  Draw  for  me,  on  your  slates,  an  oblong 
like  the  window." 

This  is  soon  completed;  then  holding  up  an  enrolope 
diagonally,  Blie  dictates,  ''Draw  this!"  Her  last  object  is 
a  box-cover,  long  and  narrow,  which  is  inclined  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  the  envelopOj  to  make  the  youthful  art- 
ists remember  that  an  oblong  is  an  oblong,  no  matter  what 
its  position. 

Then  the  lesson  closes  tbus. 

"  What  have  wc  been  talking  about  this  momingf 

"Oblongs,"  determine  the  children,  with  one  aceord. 

*'  When  school  is  diamissed.  and  you  are  going  heme,  I'd 
like  to  have  you  look  for  oblongs  on  tlie  way,  and  find  all 
that  you  can  after  you  get  there ;  and  I'll  call  upon  you  to 
tell  me  about  them  to-morrow,    Gtood-by." 


Notes  and  Comments. 

When  the  child  has  gained  perfect  concepts  of  two  (or  at 
most  three)  fundamental  form!3,  ho  has  mastered  the  whole 
world  of  form,  because  everything  seen  is  made  up  of  these, 
which  are  already  ui  his  mind.  If  it  ^<e-y^  for  the  training 
io  form  alone,  the  study  of  Drawing  would  be  invaluable. 

EXPLANTOBY. 

Tlie  greater  proportion  of  the  Drawing,  in  the  second  year's 
course,  being  done  upon  blackboard  and  slate;  it  is  difii-^ 
cult  to  fairly  represent  the  results  obtained,  by  means  of 
samples.  However,  a  few  ai^e  here  given  that  may  serve 
as  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  work  done.  The  first  three  of 
these  are  specimena  of  inventions,  such  as  are  made  by  the 
pupils  during  Busy-Work  periods.  Tlie  fourth  is  a  copy 
from  a  picture.  Very  httle,  comparatively,  is  gained  froin 
this  sort  of  drawtng,  aside  from  idea*  of  how  objects  can  be 
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represented  upon  a  flat  surface.  But  the  children  enjoy  it, 
for  a  change,  and  sometimes  ask  permission  to  copy,  as  did 
the  little  boy  whose  picture  is  reproduced.  The  fifth  wad 
drawn  directly  from  the  object,  without  any  help  from  the 
teacher.  It  is  also  presented,  because  it  shows  how  Draw- 
ing can  be  employed  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  other  branches, 
in  this  case— of  Botany. 


rv. 


V. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

CLAY   MODELLING. 

The  Modelling  in  C?lay  accomplishes  three  things :  (1)  It 
affords  the  best  of  opportunitiea  for  tho  teaching  of  form. 
(2)  It  trains  the  hand  and  eye.  (S)  It  develops  creative 
power.  That  ia  to  Bay,  thi.-i  work  lays  the  foundation  for 
Geometry  and  Drawing,  for  Industrial  Education,  and  for 
Sculpture. 

It  is  unfortunate,  that  a  study  involving  so  much  in  the 
way  of  growth  HhoLild  be  dropped  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
But  such  is  really  the  case.  In  fact  no  teaching  is  done, 
except  during  the  first  year;  Modelling  being  introduced  in 
the  second  grade  as  an  occupation  merely,  and  the  pupOs 
work  without  assistnnce  save  in  the  way  of  encouragement. 
Thus  set  free  f lom  other  guidance,  the  little  ones  pass  under 
the  sway  of  that  great  teacher, — Nature,— and  do  instinc- 
tively, what  they  might  better  have  done  at  first,  viz. :  they 
reproduce  the  known,  the  familiar;  they  model  forms  of 
life.  Later  on,  if  still  left  to  themeelves.  tliey  ivould  in- 
evitably discover,  in  these,  the  fundamental  forms;  and 
then,  the  training  in  the  modelling  of  spherical  and  cubical 
bodies,  might  properly  begin. 

An  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  are  set 
to  work,  is  here  presented. 

AN  EXERCISE  IN  MODELLTNa  IN  CLAY.— A  BIT  OP  BUSY-WORK. 

When  the  second-year  pupils  of  the  Grarlin  school,  gather 
in  their  seats  at  the  close  of  the  noon  recess,  one  lovely 


April  day,  their  faces,  always  cheery  and  full  of  life  in  the 
schoolroom,  beajn  with  still  brighter  radiance,  as  they 
catch  sight  of  something  on  the  teacher's  table.  That  some- 
thing, is  a  tray  containing  a  lump  of  moistened  clay,  while 
lying  near  at  hand,  is  a  wire  for  cutting;  and  these  mean, 
that  the  Busy-Work  this  afternoon,  will  be  modelling  in  clay, 
of  which  the  childreD  are  pEissionately  fond. 

But  this  silent  promise  of  a  treat  does  not  demoralize  the 
little  people  in  the  least,  nor  does  it  interfere  a  particle  with 
the  regular  work.  On  the  contrary,  the  small  students  are, 
if  possible,  a  shade  more  zealous  than  common,  a  degree 
more  unflagging  in  their  efforts  at  self-control.  A  fact,  the 
resultant  of  two  causes.  First,  pleasurable  episodes  are  not 
infrequent  in  the  school  lives  of  these  pupils,  and  second, 
what  they  are  given  to  do  is  work,  real  work,  and  not 
drudgery. 

Thus  are  they  taught  two  of  those  three  great  lessons, 
every  child  should  master  in  the  common-schools,  viz. :  "to 
work,  to  love  to  work,  and  to  work  systematically." 

"WTien  the  first  group  have  finished  their  reading  lesson, 
the  teacher  says  to  the  boy  standing  nearest  to  her,  ' '  Henry, 
what  would  you  like  to  make  out  of  clay  this  afternoon  ?" 

The  boy  casts  a  hasty  glance  to  right  and  left,  as  if  search- 
ing for  a  model,  and  catching  sight  of  a  spoon  lying  on  the 
teacher's  table,  decides  without  more  ado,  ''111  make  a 
spoon." 

*'  Will  this  piece  of  clay  be  large  enough  i"  asks  the  teacher, 
indicating  a  section  running  the  whole  leugth  of  the  square 
block  of  clay,  which  she  has  been  cuttiug  with  the  wii^e 
while  he  made  up  his  miod. 

'*  Yes'm,"  responds  the  boy. 

"  Very  well ;  take  it,  and  I'll  lend  you  my  spoon  to  look  at." 

The  would-be  sculptor  uttei-s  a  hasty  but  gratified  "  Thank 
you,"  picks  up  his  long  piece  of  clay,  takes  the  spoon  fiora 
the  desk,  and  walks  off  to  Ms  seat,  wjiere  depositing  his 
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treasure— the  clay— up<m  hia  slate,  and  the  spoon  length- 
wise upon  his  desk,  he  takes  a  good  long  look  at  his  model 
and  then  goes  to  work. 

Meantime,  the  teacher  is  ^ving  out  the  clay  to  other 
members  of  the  same  group,  who  stand  clustered  around 
her,  waiting  their  turn, 

Fred  wants  to  make  an  anchor,  and  thinks  he  can  do  so 
without  a  modeL 

Jemiie  has  decided  upon  a  key,  and  been  allowed  to  take 
the  one  from  the  door,  to  look  at. 

Ella  thinks  that  she  coidd  model  a  fan,  like  one  a  neigh- 
boring maiden  has  brought  to  school  to  exliibit,  if  she  coul^ 
borrow  it  for  a  little  wlnlo. 

"If  Essie  Is  willing,  I  am,"  permits  the  teacher,  where- 
upon that  little  woman  graciously  assents,  and  the  admired 
article  is  carefully  l-iid  upon  the  farther  comer  of  the 
young  modeller's  desk,  for  fear  of  soiling. 

"  What  will  you  do,  Mary?" 

"  I  want  to  make  a  w-ash  board,"  specifies  the  girl. 

''Well,  here  is  your  clay,  but  I  haven't  any  wash-board 
for  you ;  can  you  remember  how  your  mother's  lociks?"> 

"Yes'm." 

"Very  well;  you  may  try.  What  is  Walter  going  to 
make  to-day?" 

"A  cup— like  that  one,"  designates  Walter,  who  lias  been 
looking  around. 

"  You  won't  need  much  day  for  that.''  cutting  a  small 
piece.     "Get  the  cup  as  you  go  to  your  seat.    Susie  I" 

"I  am  going  to  try  to  make  an  umbrella,"  proposes  the 
child. 

"ThatwOl  be  rather  a  hard  thing  to  model,"  intimates 
the  teacher;  "but  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  could  do  it,— 
here's  your  clay,"  cutting  a  section— "  would  you  like  an 
umbrella  to  look  at?" 

"Oh,  yes'm,"  is   the  eager  assent,   the  small  maiden's 
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whole  face  lighting  at  the  idea  of  a  model,  which  the  day 
being  clear,  she  had  not  expected  to  have. 

"  Go  and  look  in  my  closet  j  I  think  you'll  find  an  old  one 
that  I  keep  at  school  for  sudden  showers.  Now  John,  what 
is  your  idea?" 

•*  I  want  to  make  a  monument,  just  as  my  father  does." 

"That's  good,"  approves  the  teacher.  "Show  me  how 
large  it  is  going  to  be." 

The  boy  measures  with  his  hands,  and  the  teacher  watch- 
ing, cuts  her  clay  accordingly,  and  that  pupil  is  disposed  of, 

"  Mike,  what  do  you  propose  to  make?" 

"A  pig,  60  big,"  is  the  sudden,  brief,  unconscious  rhyme, 
of  that  descendant  of  "Ould  Ireland," 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  observes  the  teacher  doubt- 
fully; but  the  disappointment  in  the  hoy's  face,  causes  her 
to  add  hastOy  as  she  hands  him  the  clay;  "perhaps  you 
might;  let  me  see  what  you  can  do?''  and  another  child  is 
happy,     "What  do  you  propose  to  model,  Gertie?" 

"  That  vase,  if  you  will  please  be  so  kind  as  to  lend  it  to 
me,"  is  that  very  polite  little  damsers  answer. 

"  Oh,  certainly !"  acquiesces  the  teacher;  "lay  the  flowers 
on  the  window-sill,  throw  out  the  water,  and  take  the  vase 
to  your  desk.    Willie  will  make  a—" 

"  Coal-hod  I"  affirms  that  young  man  briskly. 

"  Will  this  be  clay  enough?"  inquires  the  teacher. 

"  Yes'm,  and  where  can  I  get  a  hod?"  asks  the  lad. 

"I  didn't  promise  to  furnish  that,"  smilingly  notifies  the 
teacher ;  "  but  I  think  one  might  he  found  in  the  basement. 
You  may  put  your  clay  on  your  slate,  and  go  and  see. 
Now  Arthur,  tell  us  what  you  wish  to  make." 

"  I'll  make  a  clay  fishj"  announces  Arthur. 

"  How  large?"  is  the  question,  as  the  teacher  holds 
wire  suspended,  ready  to  cut. 

"So  long,"  says  the  boy,   measuring  with    his 
"and  so  wide." 
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"  Have  you  seen  a  fish  lately?"  queries  the  teacher  as  she 
gives  him  a  piece  of  clay  of  the  i-eqiiired  size  and  shape. 

"Tea'm,  this  morning/'  is  his  brisk  response^  as  he  turns 
away. 

"Here  is  this  little  girl,  left  last  of  all;  what  will  she 
make  for  me,  I  wonder?"  interrog^ates  the  teacher,  looking 
approvingly  down  into  the  sweet,  upturned  face  of  a  child, 
whose  gentle  ways  have  made  her  the  favorite  of  her 
mates,  as  well  as  the  beloved  of  her  teacher. 

'*  I  thought  I'd  like  to  try  to  make  a  cap  like  Charley's/' 
replies  the  lassie. 

"I  think  you  may/'smfles  the  teacher;  "don't  make  it 
very  large,— and  CJharley,  are  you  wilhng  to  lend  your  cap 
for  Carrie  to  look  at,  while  she  is  making  one  in  clay?" 

"Tes'm,  ril  go  and  get  it  for  her,"  is  the  ready  and 
chivalrous  assent  of  that  small  gentleman. 

**  Thank  you,  that  wiH  be  kind,"  commends  the  teacher, 
beammg  upon  him  as  she  speaks.  "  Now  the  second  group 
may  come  and  xead,"  and  the  little  modellers  are  left  to 
their  own  devices. 

When  the  period  for  Busy -Work  hEis  expired,  the  clay 
models  are  collected,  and  set  away  to  dry.  If  successful 
imitations,  they  are  kept  for  a  while,  and  if  not,  they  are 
destroyed. 

Some  reproductions  of  the  clay-work,  modelled  entirely 
without  assistance  by  these  little  children,  are  given.  Tliey 
are  not  selected  specimens,  and  therefore  not  the  work  of 
talented  pupils,  merely,  hut  show  what  any  member  of  any 
class  of  that  grade  may  do  with  a  httle  practice. 


SECTION  SEVENTH. 


CHAITER 

I.  Preliminaiy. 

II.  Elementary  Zoology.  —A  Study  of  the  Dog. 
IIL  A  Lesson  in  Boip.ny.— Tiie  Blackberry. 
IV,  Supplementary  Geography. 
V.  An  Elxercise  in  Reiiding  and  a  Recitation. 
VI.  Language  Lessons  and  Papers, 
YII.  A  Lesson  in  Arithmetic. 
YIII,  Some  Spelling  and  its  Examination. 


In  Section  Seventh  will  be  found  the  photog^raphs 
of  lessons,  and  the  papers  of  pupils,  that  represent 
the  work  of  the  Third  Primary  Year. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

PRELIMINAEY, 

Two  years  should  suflSce  to  lay  tlie  first  foundation  of 
most  of  tlie  work  dune  in  the  PrimarT  St'hool.  After  this^ 
conies  the  steady  building  in  to  the  minds  of  the  children 
upon  this  fomi(iation.  In  the  years  just  passed,  the  gaining 
of  sense  products  as  a  basis  for  imagination,  and  the  stor- 
ing up  of  facts  as  the  beguming  of  knowledge  have  been  un- 
intermitting.  Day  by  day,  the  pupils  have  been  led  by 
short  and  easy  steps,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown; 
and  as  all  lessons  have  been  language  lessons  (cither  oral  or 
written),  and  as  everj^  vxcreise  has  consisted  of  expression 
in  some  form,  expi-es^iion  has  kept  pace  with  thought.  All 
this  time,  too,  the  children  liave  had  constant  practice 
under  good  guidance,  of  the  observing  faculties,  and  thus 
they  have  become  careful  and  clear- eyed  observers.  Now 
commences  cioeer  comparison  and  classification,— the  pre- 
paratory steps  to  logical  reasoning. 

So  much  for  their  intellectual  status;  their  moral  prog- 
ress has  been  in  the  nature  of  things  slower,  but  po:^sil-ly 
just  as  sure.  The  trainmg  in  good  habits  has  been  i^trong 
and  steady,  and  any  tendency,  no  matter  how  slight, 
toward  wrong,  has  been  guarded  against  with  unceasing 
vigilance.  The  idea  of  self-government,  has  been  cultivated 
and  stimulated  at  all  seasons,  and  under  all  circumstances ; 
while  the  enthusiasm  for  work,— kindled  when  it  was 
thought  to  be  play,— is  fanned  into  flame  by  every  device 
that  can  be  invented.    As  a  consequence,  these  Kttle  f  olks^ 
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who  have  never  fiad  done  for  them^  anything  which  they 
cotdd  do  for  themselves^  take,  as  it  is  only  natural  that  they 
ehould,  as  keen  a  zest  in  mental  activity  as  m  physical, 
and  find  their  work  no  drudgery,  but  as  pleasant  as  play. 

Physically,  the  pupils  of  the  Quincy  Schools  are  not  as 
well  provided  for,  aa  mentally  or  morally.  They  have  a 
limited  amount  of  exercise,  and  hut  littlo  real  training  in 
this  grade,  where  it  should  begin.  This  means  that  m.  this 
respect,  these  schools  are  no  worse  (possibly  a  little  better) 
than  the  great  majority  of  other  schools:— a  statement 
which,  considering  the  Hght  tbese  teachers  have,  is  in  itself 
a  criticism, 

NUMBER. 

As  the  work  in  Number  passes  out  of  the  elementary 
stage  and  becomes  arithmetic  proper,  the  manner  of  ex- 
pression changes  gradually,  from  oral  words  to  written 
characters ;  and  the  children  have  been  led  to  learn,  little 
by  little,  this  new  language.  They  are  now  supposed  to 
have  fully  in  mind,  the  facts  of  such  numbers  as  are  taught 
orally,  and  with  this  knowledge  and  the  figure  work  of  the 
preceding  year,  should  be  ready  to  deal  with  the  written 
language  of  Number. 

But  it  is  hardly  possible  that  every  pupO  in  a  large 
dass,  will  be  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  work  which  is  to 
follow;  therefore  here  and  now,  is  the  time  and  place,  to 
go  over  and  test  the  results  of  all  previous  teaching.  Hav- 
ing taught  the  pupils  all  that  they  know  of  Number,  from 
numbers  of  things,  the  first  resort  of  these  teachei-s,  when  a 
weak  place  is  found,  or  feared,  is  to  return  immediately  to 
objects.  An  illuBtration  of  this  is  given  in  the  lesson  tran- 
scribed in  this  Section,  which  also  delineates  the  manner  of 
teaching  a  new  form  of  the  vmtten  language  of  Number. 

AU  the  processes  which  can  be  performed  with  numbers, 
were  presented  the  first  year.    The  second  year  continued 
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the  teaching  of  the  smaller  numbors,  introduced  the  use  of 
figures,  and  prepai-ofl  the  way  for  the  advance  work  of  this 
grade,  ivliich  is  the  teaching  of  the  fundamental  operations 
with  figures,  including  notation  and  numeration,  and  their 
attendant  necessity,— '"borrowing" '  or  "carrying."  Thus 
step  l)y  step,  the  pupils  have  been  led  up  to  this,  which  they 
will  take  the  final  year  of  the  Primary  Course.— Analysis. 

GEOaRAPffY. 

The  lesson  in  this  Section  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  sup- 
plementary to  the  ordinary  work,  which  is  a  contij3uation 
of  the  teaching  of  structural  Geography,  as  shown  in  the 
three  lessons  included  in  the  preceding:  Section.  Such  an 
exercise  as  this  reading  from  Robinson  Crusoe,  serv^es  several 
purposes  besides  the  very  obvious  one  of  making  a  change 
in  the  school  work.  For  one  thing,  it  affords  an  Gxeellent 
opportunity  for  a  wide  ami  interesting  review  in  a  number 
of  branches.  Again,  it  arouses  interest,  stimulates  inquiry, 
and  helps  the  learners  to  realize— in  a  measure — the  gi'eat- 
ness,  diversity,  and  beauty  of  the  earth.  Best  of  all,  it 
makes  them  rich ;  for  it  lifts  the  horizon  and  shows  them 
lands  beyond ;  new  worlds  for  them  to  conquer. 


The  exercise  here  presented  follows  in  direct  sequence 
the  lessons  given  upon  the  horse  and  the  cow  in  the  two 
preceding  grades,  only  it  is  farther  advanced.  Begiiming 
at  first  with  seeing  barely  that  which  was  most  obvious, 
and  telling  what  they  saw  in  the  shortest  and  simplest  of 
sentences,  the  little  ones  were  able,  a  year  later,  to  recall 
and  name  the  different  parts  of  the  animals  with  which 
they  were  most  familiar,  in  a  sufficiently  complete  and 
connected  manner,  to  render  the  delineation  recognizable. 

In  this  grade,  the  children  having  learned  how  to  make 
— in  a  very  elementary  way,  it  is  true— their  own  investiga- 
tions, give  the  results  in  written,  instead  of  oral  language. 
The  pupils  are  now  well  started  upon  a  Une  of  work,  which 
if  continued,  wOl  lead  directly  to  the  real  scientific  study 
of  Zoology.  The  lessons  in  the  fouith  year  differ  but 
slightly  in  the  manner  of  their  preBentation  from  the  one 
which  follows;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  Olustrate 
further — except  by  a  few  samples  of  written  description 
found  in  the  chapter  on  Language  in  this  Section — the  way 
in  which  little  children  may  be  introduced  to  the  science  of 
Zoology. 


ExPLAIfATORY. 


I 
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As  teachers  would  naturally  begin  their  work  in  this 
branch,  with  studies  of   the  commoner  animals,  lessons 
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upon  such  have  hsen  specially  selected  to  be  photographed, 
that  they  might  he  more  helpfuL 


A  STUDY  OF  THE  DOG. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSON.— First  To  train  the  pupils  in  the 
habit  of  independent  observation. 

Second.  To  give  the  children  an  exercise  in  "Talking 
with  the  Pencil." 

Third.  To  arouse  an  interest  in  the  science  of  Zoology. 

PHEPARATtON  MADE  Br  THE  TEACHER.  —  Axvimi^ng  for  the 
time  of  the  exerciaej  aud  deciding  upon  the  quadruped  to 
be  studied, 

PfiEPABATtON  MADE  BY  THE  PUPfLS.—ThGir  love  of  dogs,  and 
theii-  acquaintance  Avith  the  appearance  and  habits  of  these 
animals. 

PLAN  OF  THE  i£S5W,— Find  out  whether  any  of  the  hoys 
or  girls  can  bring  a  Newfoundland  dog  to  schooL  If  no  one 
can  get  a  Newfoundland,  select  the  next  largest  dog  to  be 
had,  that  will  allow  the  children  to  handle  him.  Request 
the  child  who  us  to  fetch  the  dog,  to  bring  him  this  after- 
noon. 

N.  B.— Remember  to  speak  to  the  dass  about  asking 
questions. 

Preparatoey. 

It  is  high  noon  of  the  short  winter  day.  The  pupils  of 
the  Third  Primary  grade  are  getting  themselves  and  each 
other,  ready  to  go  home ;  working  with  equal  energy,  dis- 
patch and  good-will,  whether  jerking  on  their  own  coats 
and  cloaks,  or  those  of  their  neighbors.  In  two  minutes 
more,  the  gong  will  strike  for  dismissal. 

"Have  any  of  you  a  good-natured  dog  that  you  could 
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bring  to  school  ?"  inquires  the  teacher,  of  the  busy,  bust- 
ling, little  people,  a  dozen  of  whom  immediately  suspend 
operations,  in  oi-der  to  fling  up  their  hands  by  way  of  re- 
sponse, 

"What  kind  of  a  dog  is  youra,  Willio  ?"  questions  the 
teacher  of  the  boy  to  whom  belongs  the  steadiest  of  the 
upraised  arms. 

**He  is  a  puppy  dog,"  specifiea  the  young  man, 

•*  "What  is  yours,  Henry  ?" 

"  A  real  rat  terrier,"  proudly  proclaims  the  owner  of  the 
animal, 

"John?" 

"Mine  is  a  black-and-tan,  hut  he  wiH  kill  rats  like  any- 
thing," adds  the  boy,  eager  to  recommend  his  own. 

"Yes?"  aasents  the  teacher,  with  a  rising  inflection. 
Eddie,  yours  is—" 

"  A.  Newfoundland,"  answers  the  child. 

"Pataey?" 

"I  have  a  black-and-tan," 

"Mabel?" 

"  Mine  is  the  same  kind  as  Henry's." 

"  Is  yours  an  old  dog,  Eddie  ?"  asks  the  teacher,  turning 
toward  the  boy  who  mentioned  the  Newfoundland. 

"Not  very;  he's  five  months  old." 

"Perhaps  he  wouldn't  like  to  come  to  school."  intimat 
the  teacher. 

"0  yes'm,  he  would  I"  insists  Eddie  earnestly;  "he's  the 
best  dog  I  ever  saw." 

"Very  well;  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  him  come  to 
visit  us  this  afteraoon,  and  we  will  write  a  description  of 
him.    Are  you  ready  to  go  home  ?" 

This  abrupt  change  causes  the  few  children  still  standing, 
to  drop  into  their  seats  with  great  suddenness,  where  they 
finish  their  wrapping  as  expeditiously  as  their  buodled-up 
state  will  allow.    Then  the  gong  strikes,  the  drum  beats, 
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aud  they  pass  out  to  jaitt  ^be  procession  filing  four  abreast 
down  the  wide  stairuny,  out  through  the  hall,  into  the  cold 
keen  air  and  bright  simliglit  beyonfl. 

At  about  five  minutes  of  two,  Eddie  makes  his  appear- 
ance in  the  schoolroom  with  rather  a  downcast  manner, 
and  no  Newfoundland.  Going  directly  to  the  teacher,  who 
is  writing  problems  on  the  blackboard,  he  Bays;  "Miss  E., 
I  started  to  bring  my  dojj;^,  and  just  before  we  got  to  the 
schoolyard,  we  met  father  in  our  sleigh  going  toward 
home,  and  Jet  ran  ofT  after  it,  and  wouldn't  come  when  I 
called  him.    Mayn't  I  go  back  and  get  liim?" 

"  How  would  you  manage  to  keep  him  ?"  interrogates  the 
teacher,  beginning  to  fear  lest  the  zoological  specimen  she 
has  selected,  will  decline  to  be  a  specimen  after  all. 

*'rd  tie  a  sti^ng  to  his  collar  and  lead  him,  then  he 
couldn't  get  away,"  affinns  Jet's  small  master. 

"That  would  bo  a  good  plan,"  agrees  the  teacher;  "but 
we  shall  not  be  ready  to  write  for  an  hour  after  school  be- 
gins. Besides  here  are  all  these  problems  w-hich  I  am  put- 
ting upon  the  board  for  the  Busy -Work  which  your  divi- 
sion* are  to  do  when  you  have  read.  I  don't  want  you  ta 
miss  these," 

"I'll  tell  you,"  eagerly  prepares  the  boy.  "If  I  begin 
nowj  I  guess  I  can  get  my  problems  done  befoi-e  the  rest, 
and  then  may  I  go  V 

"  Yes,  if  you  think  you  can  get  back  in  ten  minutes." 

"01  can  do  it  in  five,  easy,"  calculato;-  Eddie,  cheering 
up  at  the  permission,  and  starting  off  at  once  for  his  seat, 
where  he  proceeds  without  loss  of  time  to  clean  his  slate  and 
go  to  work.  Being  anxious  to  perform  the  part  assigned 
him  in  the  afternoon's  program,  he  labors  with  sucli  assidu- 
ity both  before  and  after  the  reading  lesson,  that  he  gains 
fully  five  minutes  on  the  rest  of  hig  class ;  and  loa\^ng  his 

*  The  two  divlaioaa  of  thts  third-year  classes,  ccn-espond  to  the  groups  of  the 
previous  grades. 
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slate  on  his  desk  to  be  examined,  he  sKps  out  quietly,  and 
runs  home  in  search  of  bia  truant  dog, 

Meantimo  his  mates  work  on,  till  the  second  division 
have  finished  their  reading,  and  the  books  have  been  col- 
lected. Then  all  the  slates  are  examined,  those  who  have 
just  read,  having  had  their  Busy-Work  period  wliile  Eddie's 
division  were  reading.  Examination  over,  the  teacher  taps 
her  bell,  and  the  pupils  sitting  nearest  the  door  and  win- 
dows, open  tbem  wide. 

"Rise I"  is  the  quick  command.  '* Heels  together;  toes 
out  \  stand  like  soldiers,  tall  and  straight,  with  hands  at  the 
sides!  Double  the  fists  hard,  and  put  them  on  the  chest  I'* 
is  the  next  order,  instantly  obeyed  by  this  miniature  mili- 
tary company,  who  are  standing  now  in  military  position, 
every  body  firm,  erect;  every  mind  eager,  alert. 

Without  a  pause  the  teacher  begins  to  count,  and  the 
pupils  move,  in  perfect  time  to  the  rhythm  of  her  prompt 
decided  utterance.  First  the  small  right  fists  are  thrust 
vigorously  down  twice,  then  the  left  twice,  afterward 
the  right  and  left  alternately  twice,  and  finally  both  to- 
gether twice.  Next  they  are  thrust  out  at  the  sides  in  a 
like  order,  then  directly  up,  and  last  forward.  In  the  same 
breath,  seemingly,  with  the  concluding  count  comes  the 
mand  ate, — ' '  Shut  the  windo  ws  and  doors.    Sit !" 

The  little  gymnasts  sink  into  their  seats  with  a  swift 
noiseless  uniformity,  that  demonstrates  far  better  than 
words  could,  the  discipline  gained  by  means  of  the  exer- 
cise ;  while  the  heightened  color,  the  sparkling  eyes,  the  ex- 
hilaration of  manner  tell  of  swiftly  flowing  blood  and  in- 
vigoi"atcd  nervous  force  j— of  renewed  life  in  every  part. 

"You  went  through  yoxir  exercises  so  well,  tliat  I  am 
going  to  let  you  have  a  'Guessing  Game,' "  announces  the 
gratified  teacher.     "Who  wishes  to  come  forward  ?" 

From  the  forest  of  upraised  hands,  she  selects  that  of  a 
small  maiden,  whose  fine,  broad  brow,  and  clear-cut  features 
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are  indicative  of  mora  than  ordinary  intellectual  ability. 
The  choice  seeniB  to  moet  the  approval  of  the  children,  who 
regard  the  girl  with  pleasant  glances,  as  she  passes  dowu 
the  aisle  to  take  her  stiind  in  front  of  the  desks. 

As  she  turns  and  faces  her  eager  mates,  the  hands — 
dropped  when  her  name  was  called ^are  all  in  the  air  again. 

"Have  you  decided  what  you  will  he,  Helen  ?"  inquirea 
the  teacher. 

"Yes'm,"  respondfl  the  loader,  aasiuning  a  grave  and 
business-like  air. 

"I  will  call  npon  the  children,"  notifies  the  teacher. 
"Andrew." 

"  Are  you  a  mineral  ?"  queries  the  lad. 

"No,"  is  the  instant  ilccision  of  the  self-possesaod  Helen. 

"Carrie,"  selects  the  teacher. 

"Are  you  a  vegetable?"  is  the  inquiry  this  little  girl 
makes. 

"  Yes,"  admits  the  leader. 

There  is  a  quick  brightening  of  the  faces,  at  this  first 
point  gained,  and  every  one  is  anxious  to  ask  a  question. 

*'  Margie,"  says  the  teacher,  naming  a  shy,  quiet  damsel, 
who  inquires,— "Da  you  have  bright- colored  dowel's  ?" 

"No,"  denies  Helen  unhesitatingly. 

"  Abhie,  what  is  your  question  ?"  demands  the  teac^her. 

"  Do  you  live  to  a  great  age  ?"  is  the  prim  response  of  that 
demure  Kttlo  miss, 

"  Yes,"  confesses  the  leader. 

Another  look  of  intelligence  anniong  the  qneeUoners,  as  if 
they  had  received  some  important  information. 

"Mike,"  specifies  the  teacher. 

"  Do  you  hvc  in  a  hot  counti*y  ?"  catechises  the  boy,  who 
is  answered  in  the  negative. 

"Bertie,"  designates  the  teacher,  addressuig  a  lively  lad 
who  has  suddenly  given  his  arm  a  thi-nst  that  has  pulled 
him  up  ofE  his  seat. 
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•'D-Do  you  I-live  near  this  house?"  stammers  the  eager 
querist. 

"  Yes,"  0WB8  Helen  with  an  expression  of  face  and  voice 
as  if  she  felt  herself  hard-pushed. 

This  is  instantly  perceived  by  the  keen  giiessers,  who  feel 
certain  now  that  they  are  on  the  right  track,  and  are  waving 
their  arms  with  great  energy,  each  wild  to  put  his  inter- 
rogation. 

"John,"  calls  out  the  teacher,  glad  to  see  this  pupfl— usu- 
ally lacking  in  the  power  of  attention — so  interested. 

"  Ai'e  your  flowers  pink?"  ho  catechises. 

"That  has  heen  answered,"  rejoins  the  leader  promptly; 
a  rebuff  that  punishes  the  inattentive  child  far  more  than 
a  similar  check  from  the  teacher  would  have  done. 

"Are  yoiu*  arms  very  long?"  is  what  the  next  young  in- 
quirer called  upon,  wishes  to  kaiow;  and  he  is  answered  in 
the  ajBSrmative. 

Clara  has  now  an.  opportunity  to  question  and  she  im- 
proves it  hy  asking,  "Are  your  leaves  very  shiny?" 

For  the  space  of  a  second,  Helen  hesitates;  it  seems  to  her 
like  telling  straight  out,  hut  there  is  no  escape,  and  she 
grants  it,—"  Yes." 

A  half-articulate  murmur  runs  through  the  room  at  this, 
and  the  teacher  finds  it  difficult  to  pick  out  a  steady  arm, 
from  amidst  the  forty  or  more  wUdly  waving  members  in 
front  of  her.     "Stevie/' 

"Did  you  grow  from  a  small  nut?"  dehTjerately  quizzee 
the  young  man. 

"Yes,"  acknowledges  the  leader,  looking  as  if  she  wished 
she  didn't. 

Then  the  audience  bursts  the  bonds  of  silence,  and  begins 
to  speak  out;—"  I  know  what  it  is  1"  "So  do  1 1"  "I  knew 
ever  so  long  ago,"  ai*e  the  half-whispered  exclamations, 
while  Helen  stands  sedately  waiting  her  cue,  with  only  the 
pinker  flush  on  her  cheeks,  and  tho  tight  hold  of  i 
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hands  clasped  tit'liind  her  hack,  betraying  any  lack  of  per- 
fect composure. 

"  Who  hag  another  question  to  ask?"  demands  the  teacher. 

Every  band  drops. 

**  Cletnmie  may  tell  what  she  thinks  Helen  is,"  permits  the 
teacher, 

"An  oak  tree,"  guesses  the  girl  addressed,  looking  toward 
the  leader,  who  answers  directly,  "  That's  right,"  and  starts 
for  her  Beat. 

THS^  LESSON, 

Just  at  this  momeDt  the  door  opens,  and  Eddie  appears 
upon  the  threshold  leading  by  the  collar  a  beautiful,  black 
Newfoundland. 

"Come  in,"  directs  the  teacher,  as  the  boy  pauses  as  if 
uncertain  what  to  do ;  "  and  close  the  door,  so  that  the  dog 
can-t  get  away." 

Then  seeing  that  Eddie  stiU  stands  holding  tbo  string  at- 
tached to  the  collar  of  the  Newfoundland— who  ig  pulUng 
hard  in  his  attempts  to  investigate  his  new  quarters— she 
adds,  "Let  him  go,  he  won't  do  any  harm;  he  wants  to 
walk  around  and  look  at  us.  Pretty  soon  we  will  look  at 
him,  and  write  down  wh;)t  wo  see.  He  is  n  hnnnty,"  she 
continues,  as  the  friendly  animal  now  set  free.  wiTuitere  leis- 
urely up  the  side  aisle,  wagging  his  long  bushy  tail  in  token 
of  appreciation  of  the  caressing  rubs,  and  pats  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  admirint;:  children,  as  he  passes. 

*'  What  is  his  name,  Eddie?" 

"Jot ;  we  eaUed  him  that  because  he  hasn't  a  white  hair  on 
him,"  responds  his  gratified  master. 

*'  I  wonder  if  ho  will  object  to  being  handled  ?"  soliloquizes 
the  teacher.     "Jet,  come  here." 

The  intelligent  creature  comes  at  her  calb  Stooping  down 
she  pats  him  gently  on  the  head  with  one  hand,  while  with 
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the  other  she  Hftig  the  black  overhanf^g  lips,  ajid  tries  to 
force  her  fingers  into  the  side  of  his  half -open  mouth,*  He 
merely  rolls  his  great  brown  eyes  up  at  her  face,  as  if  iuqxiir* 
ing  the  cause  of  such  an  unusual  proceeding,  and  then  gives 
his  head  a  shake  that  takes  it  out  of  her  hancfe. 

"He  won't  bite  Miss  E.,  you  needn't  be  afraid;  that's 
just  becaufle  he  don't  know  you,"  explains  Eddie  in  his 
earnest  fashion.     "  See  herel" 

Catching  the  dog  by  the  jaws,  and  pulling  them  wide 
apart,  he  lays  one  hand  within,  between  the  rows  of  snow- 
white,  glittering  teeth. 

* '  He  certainly  is  good-natured, "  agrees  the  teacher,  * '  Now 
you  may  take  your  seat,  and  let  ik  see  what  Jet  will  do," 
Then  turning  to  the  lines  of  silent,  watching  children,  upon 
whom  nothing  of  all  this  has  been  lost,  she  dictates:  "  Take 
out  yoiu'  lead-pencils.  Here  is  your  paper,"  placing  as  she 
speaks,  a  package  of  brown,  double-hned,  manilla  paper, 
upon  the  front  desks  of  each  row,  to  be  distributed  by  the 
pupils  occupying  them. 

While  this  is  being  done,  the  teacher  continues;  "Now 
write  me  a  description  of  Eddie's  dog;  you  may  go  and  look 
at  him  whenever  it  is  necessary,  but  handle  him  gently,  so 
that  he  won't  get  uneasy.  Move  about  quietly  and  quickly, 
and  ask  no  questions  of  anybody.  If  any  of  you  do  not 
know  how  to  spell  a  word,  you  may  raise  your  hands  and 
I  will  come  to  you.  I  will  give  you  until  half-past  three  to 
write ;  at  that  time  you  must  have  your  names  placed  at  the 
end  of  what  you  have  written.     Go  to  work !" 

As  if  moved  by  one  impulse,  the  forty-three  little  folks 
pick  up  their  pencils  and  commence.  Presently,  one  takes 
a  foot-nde  from  his  desk,  and  stepping  softly  across  the 
room  to  the  comer  where  Jet  has  by  this  time  ensconced 

*  This  action  of  tie  teacher  baa  two  ends  in  view.  First,  to  aarartain  whether 
!t  Ifl  entirely  safe  to  allow  tlie  pupils  to  handle  the  Kewf oandland ;  and  second, 
to  inspire  the  Uiuld  children— who  are  afraid  of  dogs— with  courage. 


himself,  the  boy  sets  about  moasuring  the  animal, —his 
head,  his  neck,  his  back,  his  tail,  and  one  of  his  legs. 

Before  the  lad's  measurements  are  completed,  more  of 
these  small  students  of  zoology  havo  begun  their  investi- 
gations upon  the  patient  Newfoundland,  who — not  undor- 
Btanding  the  purpose  of  the  proceedings— ndoes  not  enjoy 
having  one  boy  prying  open  his  mouth,  to  count  his  teeth; 
while  another  ia  pulling  out  his  ears,  to  see  how  long  they 
are;  a  third  atraightening  his  tail  beside  a  rule;  and  two  or 
three  more  measuring  his  legs;  and  then — as  if  this  was 
not  enough— to  havo  a  hand  and  arm  stretched  over  the 
heads  of  the  mjeasurers,  examining  into  the  length  and  qual- 
ity of  his  hair* 

Accordingly  he  rises,  and  giving  himself  a  protesting 
shake,  walks  off  to  ojiother  part  of  the  room  and  hes  down; 
hut  he  cannot  get  rid  of  the  curious  children.  They  follow, 
measure,  and  study,  wherever  he  goes.  At  length  he  suc- 
cumbs to  circumBtancos,  and  lies  stretched  out  upon  the 
floor,  submitting  passively  to  all  the  handling  of  the  young 
naturalists;  nialdng  no  indication,  except  by  his  loUing 
tongue,  that  he  is  not  as  happy  over  the  performance  as 
they  are. 

During  all  this  time  the  room  has  been  etfll,  and  the  pu- 
pils quite  silent,  each  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  as 
earnestly,  and  seriously,  as  if  entirely  by  himself.  If  a  child 
coming  to  study  Jot,  finds  the  dog  surrounded,  ho  waits  pa- 
tiently for  his  turn,  or  goes  back  to  his  scat  and  wiites  until 
he  sees  an  opportunity  to  fijid  out  what  he  wishes  to 
know. 

As  for  the  teacher,  sho  is  here,  there,  and  everywhere  at 
once,  erasing  mistakes,  either  of  spelling  or  graramarj  and 
putting  u^n  the  boai*d  words  that  the  pupils  do  not  know- 
how  to  write;  cautioning,—"  Don't  forget  how  to  begin  and 
end  a  sentence;"  or,  "Be  sure  not  to  make  your  sentenoes 
too  long,  or  too  short;"  commending, — "I've  found  eomt; 
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good  sentences  carefully  written ;"  or  gtimulatmg, — "  I  want 
your  best  work  to-day.  children.  '* 

When  the  hands  of  the  clock  indicate  twenty-five  minutes 
past  three,  she  admonishee;  '^Only  five  minutes  more;^*  and 
the  little  authors  bend  to  their  work  with  still  greater  dili- 
gence, till  the  order  comes,— "Pencils  down!  Collect  the 
papers !"  At  this,  those  sitting  last  in  each  row,  pass  rapidly 
up  the  aisles,  picking  the  papers  from  the  desks  as  they  go. 

*'The  first  division,"  directs  the  teacher,  without  allowing 
the  pupils  an  instant's  pause,  in  which  to  get  out  of  working 
trim,  "may  go  to  the  blackboard  and  make  a  design  within 
a  foot  square."  The  second  division  waiting  alert,  and  ex- 
pectant, to  be  told  what  they  are  to  do,  hear  this:  "If  I  have 
ten  cents  to  spend  for  apples,  how  many  can  I  buy  at  the 
rate  of  three  for  two  cents?" 

The  question  is  scarcely  uttered,  before  the  wide-awake 
young  folks  begin  to  fiing  up  their  hands,  in  token  of  readi- 
neas  to  answer.  A  pupil  is  called  upon,  he  solves  the  prob- 
lem ;  then  another  is  given,  and  thus  in  brisk,  oral  Number 
work,  passes  the  next  twenty  minutes. 

Meanwhile  Jet,  free  at  last  from  curious  hands  and  prying 
eyas,  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  long-suffering,  dreaming  not 
that  forty  or  more  beginners  in  the  great  art  of  delineation, 
have  been  taking  pencO  photographs  of  him,  or  that  three 
of  these  would  be  printed  for  the  benefit  of  an  inquiring 
Public.    Here  they  are ! 


DEBCHIFnON  OF  A  DOa. 


Thifl  Is  a  black  Newfoundlwid  dog.  Hb  has  four  legs,  a  tail,  two  lone  eais, 
and  two  brown  ejries.  His  name  Is  Jet.  The?  Bay  be  wQl  cot  bite.  He  has  a 
collar  around  liia  neck.  On  it  is  printed  "  A,  D.  Ilenderson,  West  Quiucy,  Uasa^ 
No.  388."  Hifl  hair  is  curly.  When  ho  lies  down  hl»  two  backbones  stick  np. 
He  has  four  cuBhlonti  on  each  paw.  His  back  ja  jiist  two  feet,  and  his  tail  is  one 
foot  and  four  inches  long.  liis  face  is  pointed.  The  dog  has  a 
leeth  la  bis  mouth.    Be  has  a  very  long  tongue. 
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U. 

A  JDERCRTPTION  OF  A  DOG. 

The  color  of  the  dog  Is  black.  ITcj  i£3  a  Newfoundland  dog.  He  haa  !on^  eara. 
The  hair  of  the  dog  is  curly.  lie  hns  a  collar  on  his  neck.  Ilia  eyes  arc  large 
and  round.  His  cullai-  is  inrule  of  leathor  and  briiBtj.  The  luunu  on  iho  collar  id 
**  xV  D.  Ilcndcrson,  "Wisl  Qi  ifricy.  No,  369."  The  dOK's  namtj  is  Jet.  The  color 
of  hia  eyes  is  a  dark  ln-owii.  IQb  ton(,'uo  is  <jiit  of  his  mouth.  Thu  dog  will  not 
bite.  The  height  of  the  dog  Im  or.e  fout  and  futir  hii;hes.  His  buck  is  two  feet 
and  fourhiches,  HSs  legs  and  tail  are  one  foot  and  four  inches  long.  He  is 
lyinp  on  the  floor.  He  has  four  bhiok  logs,  and  lie  walks  on  his  toes.  The  dog 
'•\s.  fivn  months  old.  T  think  h«  \&  a  very  Iftr^e  ch*g  for  his  ago.  I  think  that  he 
is  a  very  quiet  dog.    He  has  a  Htrlog  orouud  his  ueck. 

ni. 

TI£E  DOG. 

The  color  of  thia  dop;  is  lilaek.  HIa  name  is  Jet.  His  hair  !s  just  as  black  aa 
it  can  be.  It  curls  very  nicflJy.  He  has  five  shariJ  claws  on  each  foot.  He  has 
long  ears.  He  ih  a  youm^'  Newfoundland  dog.  He  would  not  bite  any  one  if 
they  did  not  make  him  angiy.  1  Sis  legs  are  about  a  foot  long.  He  is  very  fat 
indeed.  He  has  a  ooQaron.  "  .\.  D.  Henderson,  West  Quinoy,  Ma.s.s.  No.  308  " 
is  printed  on  it.  He  la  two  Hri  mid  four  inches  long.  His  eyes  arc  brown, 
nts  tail  la  onf>  foftt  and  fnnir  hiches  long.  Hid  noso  la  ei^'ht  inelieH  long.  He  ia 
live  months  old.  Tliu  slmpe  of  his  noae  ia  oblong.  The  Kbape  of  his  body  )s 
cyhndiicaL    His  neck  i.s  seven  laches  long.    I  think  he  is  very  pretty. 


Notes  and  Comments. 

One  lesson  every  child  of  raan  Booner  or  latci'  mufrt  l«^rn, 
—bis  relatiorLs  to  his  fellows.  Happy  tliose  childji-ii  wlio 
begin  to  leani  this  lesson  young,  since  the  later  in  life  thoy 
set  iibout  it,  the  more  difficult  it  iKJComcs.  As  tlie  family'^ 
affords  little  or  no  opportunity  for  discipline  in  this  dii-ec- 
tion,  it  is  during  the  first  years  of  school  life,  that  the  small 
women  and  men  commence  their  studies  in  social  science. 
Here  for  the  first  time,  they  ai'o  thrown  habitually  into  the 
society  of  their  equals ;  and  here  most  cei-taiidy  should  begin 
that  teaching  which  will  lead  the  little  ones  at  aE  times  and 
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in  all  ways  to  respect  Bcmpulously,  the  rights  of  others. 
Yet  for  this— tho  underlying  principlo  of  morality— there 
was  found  no  place  in  the  old-timo  scheme  of  school-work. 
Possibly  this  was  because  there  could  be,  under  the  rigid 
restraints  of  machine  teaching,  no  chance  for  its  exercise, 
except  upon  the  playgi-ound  -  and  even  there,  might  was  apt 
to  make  right,  and  the  weakest  generally  went  to  the  wall 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  to  educate  children  to  this, 
which  is  in  reahty  but  a  practical  appMcation  of  the  "love 
your  neighbor"  idea,  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  because  it  ■ 
is  essentially  a  matter  of  growth,  and  slow  growth  at  that. 
The  wise  teacher,  whether  she  is  a  believer  in  "Free-will" 
or  the  contrary,  will  allow  her  pupils  to  exercise  theirs,  with 
aa  little  constraint  as  ia  consistent  with  the  best  good  of  alL 
That  iSj  she  will  not  only  teach  them  to  have,  and  show  con- 
sideration for  others,  but  by  frequent  exercises,  she  will 
train  them  {as  did  the  teacher  in  this  last  lesson),  in  that 
individual  self-restraint,  that  makes  possible  greater  free- 
dom for  alL 
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A  LESSON  m  BOTANY.— THE  BLACKBERRY. 

The  illuatratioTia  of  the  work  in  thiH  hmnch,  have  heen 
chosen  for  tlie  purpose  of  presenting  a  general  view  of  th© 
plan  pursued.  The  introductory  lesson— one  of  the  course 
preceding  Reading— led  the  httlc  ones  to  make  their  first 
conscious  division  of  ohjects,  into  things  that  grow,  and 
things  that  do  not  gi'ow  (organized  and  unorganized  bodies) ; 
and  brought  the  children  to  a  recognition  of  life,  in  vegeta- 
tion, as  manifested  hy  propagation  from  the  seed.  There  was 
also  gained  an  expression  regarding  the  conditions  necessary 
to  vegetable  growth, — earth,  air,  water,  and  Bunshine.  Tho 
photographs  of  second-year  teaching  in  this  study,  show 
how  the  young  students,  having  suppUed  the  conditions  of 
growth  already  referred  to,  obaerved  the  process  of  growth, 
beginning  with  the  seed,  and  studied  the  parts  of  the  plant 
as  they  appeared.  A  tei-m  of  such  teaching  prepared  the 
pupils  for  lessors  Hke  the  one  here  given,  which  is  in  fact, 
an  exercise  in  elDmentary  analysis. 

The  children  are  now  ready  for  the  study  of  systematic 
Botany,  and,  as  the  scheme  of  work  and  the  mode  of  carry- 
ing it  on  through  three  grades  have  been  so  fully  delineated, 
no  more  space  will  be  devoted  to  this  branch.  Hence  the 
lesson  that  follows,  which  is  really  a  review,  will  bo  the  last 
described. 


PUftPQSE  OF  THE  LESSOU,— To  prepare  the  pupOa  for  plant 
analysis. 

PfiEPMRAT/Oft  moE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— Direct.  Arranging 
the  facts  known  by  the  children,  in  logical  order,  and  pro- 
viding the  specimena. 

Ivdirect.  All  her  knowledge  of  Botany. 

PREPARATfOU  moE  BY  THE  PUPfLS.—(l)  Everything  which 
they  had  learned  about  plants. 

(2)  Whatever  command  of  botanical  language  they  had 
gained, 

PLAft  OF  THE  LESSON. -^First,  Havo  the  class  sing  *' Little 
White  lily"  by  way  of  preface. 

Secmid.  Tell  the  children  about  my  plant  at  home,  and 
oak  them  to  recall  some  house-plants  that  they  have  soon, 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  their  thoughts  toward  the  subject 
of  the  lesson. 

Tftird.  Show  the  blackberry,  and  draw  from  the  pupils 
the  names  of  the  different  parte  of  the  plant,  placing  them— 
properly  arranged — upon  the  blackboard ;  then  manage  to 
have  the  children  repeat  the  names  as  they  are  written. 

Fourth.  Begin  with  the  root,  and  confine  the  conversa- 
tion to  each  part  in  turn.  When  the  facte  have  been  gained, 
call  upon  a  girl  or  boy  to  sum  these  up,  and  give  them  in  a 
single  statement;  afterward  write  them  in  their  order  in  my 
analysis. 

Fifth.  Go  all  over  the  work  once  more,  for  the  sake  of 
impressing  the  arrangement  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
To  prevent  them  from  losing  interest,  appoint  one  of  their 
number  as  teacher. 

Sixth.  Have  the  class  write  about  the  blackberry  for  the 
next  twenty  minutes. 
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THE  LESSON, 

The  windows  and  doors  of  the  commodious,  well-kept 
schoolliouse  are  all  open,  and  from  one  of  the  rooms  floats 
the  sound  oC  chilfl  ren's  voices,  singing-  sweet  and  low.  Inside 
the  softly- Hghted  apartment,  the  air  is  cool  and  filled  with 
fragrance  from  flowers  that  lie  heaped  upon  the  teacher's 
table,  and  withering  on  the  pupils'  desks.  It  is  not  quite 
two  o'clock^  yet  the  seats  are  full,  and  their  occupants  al- 
ready at  work  cleaning  their  slates,  while  they  carol— 

"  Little  White  Lily  smells  very  sweet ; 
On  her  head  siitishiin^,  rain  at  her  feet. 
Thanks  to  tho  snnsliiiie  I  thanks  to  the  raiul 
Little  WHte  Lily  is  happy  again." 

As  the  song  ond^;,  Iho  Blates  aro  laid  down  and  the  hands 
folded,  while  the  sinnU  folks  sit  still  and  silent,  wniting  for 
the  gong.  At  the  stroke,  the  teacher — who  has  heen  busy 
at  her  table,  stripping  a  1<  >ng  vine  of  its  leaves  and  flowers — 
steps  forward  and  bngins  to  speak. 

"Children,  I  have  something  at  home  that  lived  in  the 
house  with  me  all  ^v)ate^.  I  let  it  sit  in  the  window  in  the 
sun.^hine,  and  gave  it  a  drink  of  water  every  day,  and  took 
good  care  of  it.  But  for  all  that,  when  spring  nnrae,  this 
that  I  am  telling  jou  about,  wanted  to  get  out  of  doors. 
So  I  had  to  let  it  go,  and  it  is  in  my  garden  now.  What  do 
you  suppose  it  was?" 

''Abirdr  "Aplant!"  "A  cat  I"  '' A  rofiB*ii8h!"  *'A 
plant !"  come  the  scattered  answers,  merging  quickly  as  the 
class  catch  the  idea,  into  the  full  chorus  of—"  A  plant  1" 

"Yes  that  w^as  it,"  aeriuicsccs  the  teacher,  smiling  at  her 
Hucce-sH  in  having  thrown  them  off  the  track  at  first.  "Now 
shut  your  eyes,  and  think  of  some  plant  that  you  have  seen 
growing  in  tho  house." 

As  if  moved  by  the  same  set  of  muscles,  the  arms  go  up 


as   the   eyelids  go  down,  and  tbe  feeacher  naming  their 
owners  as  fast  as  she  can  epeak,  gets  the  following  list. 

* '  Sweet  -  scented  geranium  I "  • '  Heliotrope  1"  * '  Wax 
plant l"  Oxalis!"  "Monthly  rosef  "German  Ivyr 
"Fuchsia!"  "Begrmiar  "ilusk  plant  1"  "Martha  Wash- 
ington geranium  T*  "  Cactus r"  'Vice  plant!"  "Jerusalem 
cherry  r  "CaHaJilyl" 

"That  will  do  I  Open  your  eyes  and  see  what  I  have 
here,"  holding  up  a  long,  blossoming,  leafy  spray. 

"  A  blackberry  vinel"  decide  the  young  botanists  unani- 
mously. 

Turning  to  the  boards  the  teacher  places  upon  It,  in  fine, 
bold  chirography, — The  Blackberry,*  and  says  as  she  puts 
her  period,  "That  is  what  wo  are  going  to  talk  about. 
What  did  you  say  it  was?" 

"  A  plant  I"  is  the  concert  recitation. 

This  the  teacher  writes  also,  just  under  the  other  words. 

"  Look  at  this,"  lifting  the  vino  again  from  the  table,  and 
coming  close  to  the  first  row  of  desks;  *'  and  tell  me  all  that 
you  can  about  it." 

The  hands  are  fluttering  at  once,  and  designating  her 
eager  pupils  by  name,  she  receives  the  following  answers 
in  swift  succession. 

"  It  has  little  branches  I" 

"  Ite  stem  is  long  I' ' 

"It  has  green  leaves  1" 

"  There  are  little  strings  hanging  I" 

"It  has  prickly  thoinsl" 

"  There  is  bark  on  it  r 

"  It  has  white  flowers  1" 

"It  has  a  body  I" 

"  The  bark  is  brown  1" 

'*  The  leaves  ai-e  all  withered  I" 

"Yes,"  agrees  the  teacher;  "I  dug  it  out  of  the 
yesterday." 
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"The  root  is  crooked,"  is  the  next  item  of  information. 

"Some  of  thf!  flowers  have  fallen  off,  and  little  green 
blacklwrries  have  started,"  informs  a  koen-eyed  observer, 
sitting  in  front. 

' '  It  has  a  root, "  declares  a  patient  youngster  who  has  had 
his  hand  up  all  of  the  time, 

"  That's  what  T  have  heen  waiting  to  hear,"  remarks  the 
teacher,  placing  the  word  root  on  the  blackboard  below 
plant.     "What  is  this?"    she  questions,  touching  the  vine. 

"  It  is  a  limb,"  callR  out  one. 

"  A  trunk,"  says  anothen 

*' A  bough,"  thinks  a  thhxi. 

"You  told  me  the  other  day  that  this," — catching  up  a 
plant  lying  upon  her  taVile,  and  indicating  a  certain  part; 
"  was  the"— . 

*'Stem,"  prompt  the  pupils  as  she  hesitates  in  her  state- 
ment. 

"  Tlien  we  will  call  this"  —pointing  again  to  the  vino. 

"The  stem,"  concetlo  the  class;  and  that  word  ia  also 
written  underneath  root. 

"  Can  you  teU  me  anything  else  to  put  down,  that  the 
blackberry  plant  has'^" 

"  It  has  blossoms,"  declares  a  small  boy. 

"  It  has  withered  leaves,"  states  the  next  one  called  upon; 
and  leaves  ia  speedily  placed  in  the  column  uiion  tho  board, 

"Has  this  plant  any  other  part  besides"— pronouncing 
rapidly  the  written  words,  "  a  root,  a  stem,  and  leaven,'" 

"  It  has  bark,"  reiterates  the  boy  who  said  it  before. 

"You  haven't  put  down  the  blossoms,"  is  a  little  maid's 
gentle  reminder. 

Of  this  the  teacher  takes  no  heed,  but  speaks  to  another 
girl,  whose  hand  dropped  as  the  last  answer  was  given  j 
"What  had  you  to  say,  Nannie?" 

"I  was  going  to  give  the  flowers,  but  KelUe  named 
those." 
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This  is  immediately  placed 
claHs  continue, 

"  It  has  five  sepals,  five  petals,  and  a  groat  majiy  Btam- 
enfl." 

"  The  pistils  are  in  the  middle." 

"  Wait!"  proposes  the  teacher  at  this  point;  "let  us  take 
one  part  at  a  time;  which  first,  children?*' 

"The  calyx,"  m  the  quick  answer. 

"  What  is  the  calyx?"  interrogates  the  teacher,  reviewing 
one  of  the  two  things  taught  during  their  last  lesson. 

"These  five  sepals  1"  chorus  the  pupils. 

"  Very  well ;  puU  them  off." 

A  few  of  the  botanists  not  working  carefully,  pull  their 
flowers  apart,  and  hold  up  the  fragments  with  comical 
looks  of  dismay. 

"Help  yourselves  to  fresh  flowers,"  directs  the  teacher; 
"  and  bo  more  gentle  another  time.  Now  what  can  you  tell 
mo  to  write  here?**  placing  the  word  mpaJs  opposite ^(J^/.'(?rs. 

"The  sepals  ai'C  gi'een,"  infoi-ms  the  first  cluld  called  upon. 

"Yes,"  agrees  the  teacher,  writing  it  under  her  heading. 

"They  are  like  the  sepals  on  the  rose,"  asserts  a  bright- 
eyed  little  lady. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  me,"  objects  a  thoughtful  looking  lad, 
"  that  they  are  so  sharp." 

"Suppose  you  look  the  nejtt  time  you  have  a  chance,  and 
let  us  know," suggests  the  teacher.  "What  more  about 
the  sepals?" 

*' They  are  on  thq  top  of  the  stem,"  remai'ks  a  child  in 
most  moderate  fashion. 

"  They  are  under  the  flower,"  rattles  off  the  next  speaker, 
with  a  miBchiovouB,  backward  glance,  at  the  languid  boy. 

"7  think,"  protests  a  tliii'd,  "that  they  are  under  the 
petals," 

"And  /  shall  say — ^with  my  crayon," — interposes  the 
teacher,   "that  they  are,"— writing^  oii   the  outside  of  the 
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flowefi^;  "and  tbey  form  -what 8"  she  queries,  waiting  till  the 
class  call  out,  "  Calyx!''  which  she  also  places  on  the  board, 
beneath  the  last  phrast.;.  "Tell  me  cvciy thing  about  tho 
sepals,  Willard," 

"The  sepals  arc  f^reen;  they  gi'ow  on  the  outside  of  the 
flower,  and  arc  called  the  calyx,"  repeats  the  boy  readily. 

"Next  we  look  at    Johnnie?" 

"Tlie  petals,"  pixjniptly  infers  Johnnie  with  a  glance  at 
his  specimen. 

"Well?"  urges  the  teacher, 

"  They  are  white,"  reports  Bertie. 

Silently  the  word  petals  is  written^  and  below  it,  white. 

"Anything  more?"  hiquircs  the  teacher,  looking  at  the 
pupils  when  this  is  done.     "  Katie?" 

"•There  are  five  of  thenu" 

"Flossie." 

"They  are  over  the  aepals." 

"  Tes.  What  other  name  did  you  give  nie  a  moment  ago 
for  the  Sepals?" 

Full  chorus:  **Thecalyxi" 

**Bocsanyono  remember  wliat  all  the  petals  taken  to- 
gether are  called^" 

For  a  second  there  is  silence,  then  some  one  recalls<j 
"You  SEiid  it  meant  a  crown." 

For  answer,  the  teacher  writes  the  word  corolla  hk  its 
place  in  her  analysis.  Several  of  the  children  Bpoak  it  the 
moment  it  appears,  Tint  not  all. 

"Pronounce,"  bids  the  teacher,  and  the  full  chorus 
comes.  "Who  wishes  to  tell  me  all  about  the  petals? 
Huldah." 

"They  make  tho  corolla;  they  are  whito,  and  and— 
there  are  five  of  them, "  stammers  the  girl,  who  was  caught 
a  httle  off  hor  guard,  her  attention  liaving  been  distracted 
temporarily,  by  a  bead  bi-acelet  which  she  was  busy  trana- 
ferring  from  one  arm  to  tho  other.     ' 
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**I  am  afraid  that  troubles  you,"  remarks  the  teacher 
sympathetically;  *'let  me  take  care  of  it  until  you  are 
ready  to  go  home.  It  is  too  much  to  have  tbo  charge  of 
Buch  things,  and  try  to  study  your  flower  too," 

Little  Miss  Vanity  is  slightly  Buspicioua,  that  the  teacher 
has  other  reasons  for  taking  away  the  plaything,  but  her 
face  is  so  smiling,  and  her  tones  are  so  gentle,  that  Huldah 
is  quite  certain  of  only  two  things.  First,  that  she  finds 
herself  impelled  to  lay  the  bracelet  into  the  outstretched 
hand;  and  second,  that  she  feels  decidedly  uncomfortable 
in  so  doing. 

"Luke,  you  may  tell  Huldah  everything  about  the  petals, 
for  I  am  sure  she  lost  a  part  of  what  we  were  saying." 

"The  petals  are  white,  there  are  five  of  them,  and  they 
are  called  the  corolla,"  recit«e  the  boy,  looking  full  ia  Hul- 
dah's  crimson  face  as  he  talks. 

"  Next  we  will  look  at  the—" 

"Stamens!"  call  out  the  class,  as  the  teacher  pauses  in 
her  statement  for  the  word,  which  she  now  places  upon  the 
board. 

**  Agnes  I"  she  selects,  as  the  eager  botanists  flourish  their 
arms  again  in  the  air,  to  signify  that  they  have  something 
to  communicate. 

"  Tlie  stamens  are  next  to  the  corolla." 

"Albert." 

*'The  stamens  are  around  the  pistil,  I  think,"  contends 
the  boy,  pointing  to  what  is  left  of  his  flower. 

"You  are  both  right,"  decides  the  teacher;  "and  I  will 
put  it  this  way,"  writing,  inside  Ute  corolla.  "I  haven't 
heard  about  the  number;  Annie." 

"I  don't  know." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  there  are  so  many." 

"Very  well;  let  us  say  then  that  there  are — ^"  writing, 
Tumiy.    "  What  is  it,  Tom?"  addressing  suddenly  a  small 
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but  very  energetic  enthusiaat,  who  has  nearly  jerked  hja 
aiTQ  out  of  its  socket  during  the  laat  throe  minutes, 

Tom  comes  to  his  feet  tlio  instant  he  hears  his  name,  but 
finds  to  his  dismay,  that  in  hia  eilorta  to  attract  the  teach- 
er^a  attention,  he  has  completely  forgotten  what  he  had  to 
say,  and  stands  chagrined  mid  Bdent  amid  the  laughter  of 
hia  mates,  which  the  amused  teacher  makes  no  effort  to 
restrain. 

"  I've  spoken  to  you  several  times  about  the  way  you 
raise  your  hand,"  she  says,  as  the  mirth  subsides,  and 
Tom's  face  begins  to  look  grieved  as  well  as  embarrassed; 
"  and  I  hope  this  w^U  help  you  to  break  yourself  of  the  dis- 
agreeable habit.  If  it  docsn'tj  worae  things  may  happen. 
Sit  down.  There  is  one  thing  more,"  she  continues,  i-esum- 
ing  the  lesson,  "that  no  one  has  mentioned  about  the 
stamens.    Horace?" 

'■*They  have  brown  pollen  on  them." 

"That  is  it,"  writing  pollen,  and  hrmrni,  "Tell  me  all 
that  has  been  said  about  the  ytamens,  Margie/' 

''There  are  a  groat  many  of  them;  they  have  brown 
pollen  on  them,  and  they  grow  inside  the  corolla." 

"  What  do  wo  come  to  next,  children?" 

**Thepistiir 

**  WeU?"  urges  the  teacher,  ~ 

•*It  is  m  the  middh',"  proclaini  several  voices, 

"The  middle  of  what?"  queries  the  teiidicr,  of  the  wide- 
awake little  folks. 

' '  The  stamen  I"    "  The  flower  I"  are  the  diif  ering  answers. 

"Alfred,  give  me  a  nice  sentence  to  write  about  the  pistil." 

"  Tlio  pistil  is  in  the  middle  of  the  flower,"  is  the  lad's 
statement,  and  the  teacher  places  middle  of  the  jtower,  on 
the  board  under  the  word  pistil. 

"Who  would  like  to  be  my  httle  teacher  and  come  out 
here  and  see  if  the  class  know  all  that  wo  have  gone  over? 
Mary."  * 
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Tho  gii'l,  quiet,  and  sensible-looking,  comes  forward  with 
perfect  self -possession,  takes  tho  vine  which  the  teacher 
hands  her,  and  with  an  air  of  child-liko  earnestness  and 
dignity^  holds  it  up  before  the  class. 

To  them  the  teacher  says ;  "'  We  have  been  talking  about 
the-" 

'•  Blackberry!"  they  recite  in  concert* 

"  It  is—" 

"  A  plant!"  agi-ee  the  voices. 

"It  has-" 

"A  root  I"  declare  the  chorus,  as  Mary  takes  it  in  her 
fingers;  *'a  stem^"  they  go  on,  as  she  points  it  out; 
"leaves,"  whioh  she  indicjites;  "and  flowers,"  that  she 
touches  as  they  speak.  "The  root,"  repeat  the  watching 
children,  as  their  tiny  teacher  reverses  tho  plfint  in  her 
hands,  and  takes  a  fresh  start  in  her  analysis;  "has  root- 
lets," they  assert  when  Mary  catches  at  the  hanging 
"  strings"  as  some  one  called  them  before. 

"  It  grows  down  I"  they  continue. 

"  Into  tho  ground,"  supplements  an  eager  voice,  as  the 
child  suddenly  turns  the  vine  again,  and  holds  it  in  its 
normal  position. 

"  That's  well  thought  of,  Jimmie,"  interjects  the  teacher 
cordially;  adding,  "Don't  let  them  leave  anything  out, 
Mary." 

"The  stem,"  goes  on  the  concert  recitation,  as  tho  young 
instructor— with  an  air  of  serious  responsibility— takes  it  in 
hand. 

"  Grows  up  out  of  the  ground,  and  bears  flowers,  leaves, 
and  thorns,"  specify  tho  speakers  as  Mary  points  them  out. 

"  What  is  it,  Ally?"  inquires  tho  teacher  as  a  hand  rises. 

"I  don't  think  that  we  should  say  flowers  first." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  they  don't  come  first." 

"  Hiat's  a  pretty  good  reason/'  grants  the  teacher  smif 
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ingly.  **I  think  FIl  try  you  out  hero  for  a  while.  L<it  me 
see  if  you  can  do  ns  well  as  Mary  has,"  bestowing  ui>oa  her 
retiiiug  little  pupil-teachoj-  a  look  of  warm  approval,  "  Be- 
gin again  with  the  stem,  cliildron.  Now,  Ally  5'*  whereupon 
the  boy,  taking  the  vino  by  the  stem  with  one  hand,  pickti 
off  with  the  other,  first  womc  lejives,  then  Borae  flowers,  and 
last  a  few  tJioms,  the  clasB  following  every  movement  with 
alert  attention,  and  caUing  out  their  names  as  each  part  m 
presented. 

Then  there  is  a  hit<'li  in  the  proeet^dings.  Ally  stands 
holding  up  the  Btein  at  which  he  etares  with  eager  intens- 
ity, but  feere  comes  no  i^sponeive  chorus. 

"  Something  more  about  the  stem,  children,"  Huggi»st8  the 
teacher;  continuing  sksa  band  flies  up,  ''Margie  thinks  she 
knows;  and  Oscar  too;  and  Dennis;  and  Willard;  and 
Ahbie;  well,  what  is  itf'* 

''It  is  long!"  "It  is  woody!"  ''It  is  brown T  are  theii* 
jaevenil  answers,  given  all  at  onco. 

"  To  bo  sure.     Now,  class,  together." 

•'The  stem  is  long,  brown,  and  woody,"  reiterate  the 
roomfidl;  to  all  of  which  the  boy-teacher  nodw  emphatic 
absent.  Tlien  ho  catcLcs  up  a  leaf  as  they  flnish  then* 
Htatement,  and  the  chorus  continuea:  "Tlie  leaf  is  green; 
it  has  a  petiole,  and  blad*:*;  a  midvein  and  veinlets;  and  the 
edge  lias  eaw-teeth." 

So  far  the  recitiition  haa  been  glib,  the  pupila  being  evi- 
dently well  acquaiu ted  with  the  leaf;  but  now  they  pan sn 
as  AUy  placing  a  leaf  against  his  cheek,  rubs  it  gently  up 
and  down.  The  motion  is  more  peculiar  than  eigniflcant, 
but  presently,  a  youngster  who  has  been  idly  fingering  his 
own  leaf  during  the  review,  lays  it  half  unconsciously 
against  his  face,  and  speaks  out  uistantly:  "The  leaf  is 
liairy." 

"That's  right,"  pronounces  AUy  patronizingly,  and  turns 
to  get   a  flower,  when  the  teacher  ihterpoees  with — "  I'll 
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flniBh  tbe  lesson,  my  boy,  you've  done  well;"  continuing  as 
she  holds  up  the  white  blossom  of  the  blackberry,  "talk 
fast,  children,  it  is  getting  late." 

"The  flower,"  begins  the  chorus  instantly,  "has  four 
parts  I"  naming  as  the  teacher  indicates,  "sepals,  petals, 
stamens,  and  pistils." 

"  The  sepals,"  as  she  holds  up  one,  "are  green;  there  are 
five,"  as  she  touches  each;  and  as  she  gathers  them  in  her 
fingera — "  tliey  form  the  calyx." 

"The  jjetals,"  start  off  the  voices  so  rapidly  that  the 
teacher  finds  herself  left  in  the  rear  this  time;  "  are  wliito; 
there  are  five  of  them  and  they  make  the  coi*oUa.  There 
are  a  great  many  stamens,  and  they  have  brown  pollen  on 
them;  the  pistils,"  finishes  the  chorus  hastily,  "are  in  the 
middle  of  the  flower." 

"O,  Miss  E.I"  exclaims  a  Httlo  girl,  as  the  recitation 
closes ;  "  wo  didn't  say  the  whole  of  it," 

"  Well?"  responds  the  teacher  encouraguigly. 

"  Wc  didn't  tell  where  the  stamens  and  petals  were,  and 
I  don't  remember  that  we  said  anything  about  the  sepals." 

"Those  were  too  important  things  to  bo  forgotten,"  ad- 
mits the  teacher;  "and  I  am  glad  that  some  one  notice<1 
that  they  were  loft  out."  Here  several  have  something  to 
eay,     *'  Well,  Nettie." 

I"  I  thought  about  it. " 
"  So  did  I,"  speaks  out  another  child. 
** Me  too !— I  mean,  I  too,"  corrects  an  impetuous  lassie, 
one  of  the  youngest  in  the  room. 
"  Veiy  well.     TeU  me  now,  aU  of  you;  first,*-" 
"The  sepals,"  chorus  the  class  as  the  teacher  points  out 
the  parts  mentioned ;  "  are  on  the  outside  of  the  flower;  the 
petals  are  next  to  the  sepiils,  and  the  stamens  around  the 
pistils." 
"And  the  pistils,"  concludes  the  teacher,  " are — ^'* 
"Jto  the  middle  of  the  flower/'  rejoin  the  pupils. 
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"Tes,  How  niany  think  that  they  can  describe  the 
blackberry?" 

All  tho  arms  go  up  with  a  iiish. 

"'  How  many  would  like  to  do  sol" 

The  hands  flutter  an  enthusiastic  affirmative. 

"Very  well,"  consentB  the  teacher  cordially,  'Til  give 
you  just  twenty -five  minutes.  Wlienever  you  want  to  come 
and  look  at  any  part  of  the  plant,  be  careful  to  step  lightly. 
If  you  do  not  know  how  to  spell  a  word^  you  neod  not 
wait  for  me,  but  draw  a  line  in  place  of  it,  and  go  on  with 
your  writing  till  1  come  around  your  way.  To  work  now, 
and  do  your  best !"' 

Hero  ends  the  lesson  in  Botany,  and  hero  the  written 
language  lesson  (Composition)  begins. 

Three  of  the  essays  \\\wvl  the  blackberry,  produced  by 
these  eight-year-old  botanists  are  given. 


The  Wfickberry  fa  a  plant  mkI  it  ha.«i  roota  and  aome  little  rootlets.  It  has  a 
lonp  stem  and  there  arc  thorns  on  it.  It  Is  brown  and  woody  and  grows  up  out 
of  the  ground.  There  an-  li'^ii^-os  on  the  blackberry  hnwh.  thiit  have  a  i^reat  majiy 
vein.s.  One  of  tlieso  veins  is  iioUed  the  midvein  and  tLe  olliers  are  called  vt'in- 
lets.  Tin;  leaving  are  vt;ry  yreeu  and  liaTO  saw-teeth.  Tlie  flowers  arc  ivhite 
and  have  stamens  petals  and  stp;ils.  Wo  call  the  sefials  tLe  calyx  and  all  the 
p'lals  toeether  are  tho  corolla.  The  jiistilH  are  green  and  they  aro  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Aower.    On  Ihe  top  of  tlio  stomons  is  a  spot  of  brown  called  pollen. 

n. 

The  blaoiberrr  hag  a  root,  a  Ionic:  stem,  some  leaves  and  flowers,  nw  root 
prows  under  the  ground,  and  the  stem  ;^ro»8  up  out  of  t,l^  ^oimd  almost  aa 
high  ag  a  trtM.'*  It  has  j^rrcen  leavea  which  have  a  midvein  and  many  other  veins 
called  vtinletB.  Tliese  leaves  have  saw  teeth.  Next  the  flower  has  four  parts. 
The  ((ppalg  then  i>ptats,  little  stamens,  and  then  piBtila.  All  tho  sepals  are 
calk'd  the  calyTc  and  all  the  petals  ai-o  called  the  croUa.  The  petals  are  white, 
they  are  soft  and  smooth,  and  there  arc  live  of  them.  On  the  slem  there  are 
many  thorns,  and  tho  stem  is  broiTn  and  woody.  Tho  leaf  has  two  parts,  the 
petiole  and  the  blade.  The  berry  is  now  gteen  anil  pretty  soon  it  will  te  good 
to  eat. 
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m. 

The  blackberry  plant  haa  many  rootlets  about  the  part  that  ^towb  down  Into 
the  ^roimd.  The  part  which  has  tlie  rootlets  on  it  is  the  root.  The  stem  lias 
thoTOH  on  It  like  a  rose  bush,  Tliia  loner  brown  stem  haa  flowers  on  It.  The 
flower  has  four  »liffiTt?nt  parts.  Twill  tell  you  the  names  of  them.  The  sepals 
whiela  make  tho  caljx,  and  tho  petiils  which  make  tha  corolla,  the  pistils  and 
stamens.  In  the  middle  of  the  flower  there  are  the  pistils.  Next  them  are  a 
Icitof  stamens  and  then  the  petals.  The  p«stals  are  wliito  and  under  them  are 
the  sepals.  Tliern  are  11  ve  petals  and  flvei  sepals.  The  leaf  i«  preen  and  it  has 
a  petiole  and  a  blaJo  and  veins.  When  tho  petals  all  fall  off  there  wfll  be  a 
little  green  berry  in  the  middle.  When  the  berry  is  hiaek  it  is  ripo.  We  can 
make  some  dessert  out  of  them.  ThJa  plant  is  wild.  It  Uvea  through  tlie  win- 
ter in  the  ground  Eind  it  grows  very  tolL 


Notes  and  Comments. 


Teaching  is  not  merely  leading  the  children  to  see  what  they 
would  not  otherwise  discover,  it  inclndcjs  likewise  the  orderly 
presentation  of  points  to  be  studied.  Tho  more  pupils  are 
stimulated  to  spontaneity  of  thought  and  its  eiqDression, 
the  more  essential  becomes  this  matter  of  the  logical  ar- 
rangement of  the  Rubjectfl  of  thought,  by  the  te.acher.  But 
the  older  the  children,  the  more  openly  this  may  be  done; 
until  having  thus  half  uneonsdously  formed  the  habit  of 
orderly  thinking,  tho  pupils  will  insist  upon  it  of  their  own 
accord,  as  did  the  child  in  the  preceding  lesson. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

Ft/RPOS£  OF  THE  LESSOtlf.—{l)  To  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
elTildrcn  the  necessities  of  life,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing these  Tivithout  the  help  of  appliances  belonging  to  a 
state  of  civilization. 

(2)  To  tfius  lead  the  pupils— unconsciously — toward  an 
understanding  of  what  civili2ation  has  ascomplished. 

(3)  To  have  the  children  apply  practically,  the  knowledge 
abeady  gained. 

(4)  To  give  the  pupils  en  opportunity  to  accumulate  new 
facts. 

(5)  To  train  imagination  to  bring  into  the  oonsciousnesa, 
vivid  and  clear  pictures  of  things  described. 

(C)  To  arouse  and  foster  a  love  for  literatui'S. 

PREPARATW/il  MAD£  Bf  THE  TEACHER.— {Ij  Originating  the 
device  of  making  Robinson  Crusoe  represent  primoval  inan. 
(2)  Reading  the  chapter  carefxdly,  and  deciding  upon  the 
points  to  be  made,  and  how  to  make  thcni. 

PREPARATION  MAOE  BY  THE  PUPILS.— Thoiv  love  of  adven- 
ture, and  all  that  they  know  of  Geography. 

PLAU  or  THE  LESSOH.— First.  Review  the  salient  points  of 
the  preceding  pages,  then,  let  a  child  read  the  first  page. 

Second.  By  questioning,  draw  from  the  pupils  the  facts 
that  Crusoe  needed  (1)  food  and  drink;  (2)  shelter;  (3)  fire; 
(4)  clothing;  (5)  companionship;  (6)  weapons;  (7)  tools;  and 
put  these  words  upon  the  board. 


Third.  Afik  the  children  to  imagine  how  Crusoe  manages 
to  get  these  things, 

Fourth.  Have  different  pupils  read  the  chapter,  each  tak- 
ing a  page.    Mem. — Grcnerally  select  the  good  readers. 

Fifth.  Ask  cortEiin  children  to  make  picturefl  of  Crusoe; 
the  vale;  the  tree  Eobinson  slept  in;  the  hill  he  climbed;  a 
cocoanut-tree  and  a  cocoanut. 

Sixth.  Call  upon  others  to  m,ould  a  valley;  a  Mil;  an 
island ;  and  Crasoe's  island. 

Seventh.  Question  upon  the  following  geographical 
points, — stream,  valley,  hiU,  and  island. 


THE  li^eON. 

Friday  afternoon  has  come  and  almost  gone.  The  chil- 
dren have  worked  bravely,  though  during  the  last  fifteen 
minutes,  somewhat  wearily,  and  it  yet  lacks  three  qiiarters 
of  an  hour  of  the  time  to  go  home. 

As  the  second  division  face  around  in  their  seats,  at  the 
close  of  their  Number  lesson,  the  teacher  takes  a  book  from 
her  desk  and  turning  toward  her  tired  little  toilers,  asks 
with  an  approving  smile,  "Would  you  like  to  know  a  little 
more  about  Bobinson  Crusoe?" 

"  Yes'm !"  ' '  Yes^m  I"  is  the  eager  chorus  of  the  animated 
class,  from  which  all  appearance  of  listlessness  has  van- 
ished. 

•*  What  was  the  last  thing  that  happened  to  him?" 

*'  He  fainted  away  I"  declare  the  children  in  concert. 

"And  where  was  hef  pursues  the  teacher. 

*'0n  the  shore  I"  agree  the  voices,  and  one  adds  deliber- 
ately, "Just  got  there." 

*'  Tell  us  about  it,  Albert." 

"The  ship  sailed  too  near  the  land,"  narrates  the  boy, 
"and  Capt.  Gtordon  tried  to  save  them,  but  they  wouldn^t 
let  him  until  it  was  too  late,  and  so  they  were  wrecked. 
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Then  they  all  got  into  the  boat,  aEd  the  boat  tipped  over, 
and  Robinson  went  cloar  down  under;  but  he  was  a  first- 
rate  smmmer  so  he  kept  swimming,  and  by  and  by  the  big 
waves  carried  him  along  and  dashed  him  up  on  the  beach, 
and  then  ho  fainted  away." 

*'  Does  any  one  remember  anything  more?    Ellen," 

*'  The  ship  waa  called  the  Santa  Maria." 

*'WeU,  Fred." 

"The  Spaniards  cried  when  they  were  going  to  l)e 
wrecked^  but  the  Englishmen,"  with  a  triumphant  toss  of 
the  head-"  didn't." 

"Yes?    Clemmio." 

*'  He  had  hard  work  to  catch  his  breath  when  he  was 
under  the  water  so  long. " 

"  Of  whom  are  you  ppeaking?" 

"Robinson  Crusoe. " 

"Suppose  you  tell  us  once  more,"  proposes  the  teacher 
pleasantly, 

''Robinson  CniBoe  bad  hard  work  to  catch  his  breath 
when  he  was  under  the  water  so  long,  and  he  was  almost 
drownded,"  is  the  amended  statement  of  the  impetuous 
talker. 

"Drowned,  Clemmie,"  corrects  the  teacher,  opening  the 
book,  and  glancing  ai'ound  the  room.  "Nannie  shall  be 
our  first  reader,"  she  decides  after  an  instant's  survey  of 
the  orderly  rows  of  bright  expectant  faces  ranged  before 
her. 

The  girl  named,  comes  forward  without  a  trace  of  self- 
couBciousness,  and  takes  the  open  book  from  the  teacher's 
baud,  who  says,  "Wo  begin  at  the  third  chapter,  and  you 
may  read  the  page." 

Halting  midway  of  the  space  in  front  of  the  desks,  Nan- 
nie gives  a  glance  at  the  lines  before  her,  and  begins  to 
read.  The  manner  is  so  natiu^,  the  expression  so  true,  and 
the  sweet  voice  so  clear,  that  the  audienco  settle  back  in 


their  seats  with  looks  of  happy  content.  When  the  page 
is  finished,  the  book  is  handed  hack  to  the  teacher  and 
the  reader  returns  to  her  desk. 

"Ima^e,  children,"  siig:ge8ta  the  teacher,  **that  you 
were  in  Robinson  Cnisoe's  place,  cold,  wet,  hungry, 
thirsty,  and  alone,  in  a  strange  country;  what  would  you 
want?  Hands."  They  fly  up  like  a  flock  of  birds  and  the 
list  begins. 

"Something  to  eat  I" 

*'Some  water  I" 

**  A  place  to  live  in!" 

"Some  fire  1" 

"  Wait,"  requeatB  the  teacher.  "Let  ua  set  them  down. 
What  did  you  say,  Willie?" 

"Something  to  eat,"  responds  the  hid. 

"  What  other  name  have  we  for  that?    Any  one." 

"  Food,"  answers  one  of  the  older  pupils. 

"  That's  the  word  I  wish,"  comments  the  teacher,  placing 
it  Hpon  the  board.     "  What  was  yours,  Canie?" 

*' Water." 

"  And  we  sometimes  call  that—" 

** Drink,"  supplies  the  last  speaker,  and  that  is  written 
below  food. 

"  Horace,  you  said—" 

"  A  place  to  live  in." 

"Yes;  can  you  give  me  a  single  word  which  means  that?" 

"House,"  thinks  Millie. 

"That  is  not  what  I  want.  Any  one,"  permits  the 
teacher,  as  the  girl  does  not  speak.  But  the  class  also 
remains  silent.  "Look I"  the  teacher  commands,  writing 
carefully  the  woi-d  shelter  in  line  with  the  other  two.  * '  Who 
gave  the  last,  and  what  was  it?" 

"I  said  fire,"  acknowledges  a  stripling,  who  is  anything 
but  fiery-looking- 

Fire  is  accepted,  and  goes  down  on  the  boaini. 


I 
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*'Well,  John." 

"I  should  thinlc  ho'd  want  some  more  clothes;  his  wore 
all  wet." 

''So  should  I,"  coincides  the  teacher,  writing  clothing  as 
the  fifth  of  Eobuason's  wants.     ' '  William . " 

"  Wouldn't  he  wiint  somebody  to  talk  to?" 

"Very  hkely,''  admits  the  teacher;  "  we  will  see  what  he 
says  about  it  later, "  aiul  nho  writes  companifmship  last  in 
the  hst.  "  SuppOBO  now  that  wo  tiy  to  imagino  how  Robin- 
son is  going:  to  get  those  things,  and  then  we  will  open  the 
book  and  eeo  what  he  really  does.  Would  you  hke 
that?" 

* '  O  yes'm !"    * '  Yes'm  T'  is  the  delighted  assent. 

^'Yqtj  well.  Which  of  these  five  thinga.would  ho  hunt 
for  fii-st?" 

* '  Food !"     "  Di-ink  T'  is  the  confused  chorus. 

"We  will  bcg^in  with  food;  III  tell  you  thia  much  of  the 
Btory, — there  were  m*  people  "vvhero  ho  was  5  now  tliiiik 
hard  and  fast;  what  could  ho  find  to  eat?" 

There  is  silence  for  a  little,  while  the  small  brains  work, 
then  a  hand  appeara  and  Jessie  surmises, — "He  might  get 
l>errie3," 

This  gives  an  idea  to  Carrie,  who  adds—"  Or  nuts." 

George  now  takes  tlie  flofjr  to  suppose, — "  Tliere  might  be 
deer  in  the  woods." 

"Ho!  that  wouldn't  do  him  any  good>" retorts  Hydney; 
"he  had  no  gun.'* 

"And  if  he  had,  how  could  he  cook  it,  when  he  liadirt 
any  fire,"  is  the  conundrum  t]:5at  Kittio  puts, 

"O  Miss  E,,  ho  could  eat  oysters  raw  I"  exclaims 
Leroy. 

"Well?"  smiles  the  teacher. 

"If  there  were  oysters  then  ho  was  all  right,"  reasons 
the  lad. 

To  this  the  teacher  makes  no  reply  beyond  an  amused 
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nod  of  agroement,  but  sccinje;  that  no  one  else  is  ready  with 
a  thought,  she  iiwiuires,  "What  wOl  Rohinson  Crusoe  get  to 
drink?'' 

"  Water!"  is  the  unanimous  verdict. 

"  There  was  plenty  of  that,"  obsci'vea  the  teacher  soberly; 
'*  he  had  the  ocean  before  him."  The  hands  go  up  with  a 
rush  now,  and  everybody  is  mid  to  speak.  "What's  the 
matterj  children?" 

"  That  waa  salt  water,'*  affirm  the  voices. 

"  To  be  sure,  and  what  if  it  was?"  is  the  teacher's  demur© 
query. 

"  He  couldn't  drink  salt  water  I"  is  the  class  diorua 

"  Well,  where  would  he  find  any  other  kind?    Mamie. 

"  In  rivers  and  brooks." 

"  In  ponds,"  reports  Frank. 

"In  wells,"  states  Nelson. 

*'So  now  Robinson  Crusoe  would  start  off  for  a  well, 
would  ho?'*  assumes  the  teacher. 

There  is  a  burst  of  laughter  at  this,  followed  by  Nelson's 
explanation,— "I  meant  a  spring;  there  wouldn't  be  any 
wells  if  there  weren't  any  folks  to  dig  them," 

"  Quite  true,"  grants  the  teacher.  "  What  shelter  would 
Robinson  find?" 

"He  could  get  under  Bome  bushes  or  trees,"  is  the  first 
conjecture. 

"He  might  find  some  big  rocks,  and  make  a  den  out  of 
them,  and  crawl  into  that/'  is  the  second. 

This  leads  to  a  third—"  Perhaps  there  might  be  caves  he 
could  find  to  Uve  in." 

"  If  he  could,  how  coul^l  he  make  a  firef  is  the  teacher's 
next  query. 

**  With  matches,"  speaks  out  a  boy  before  he  thinks. 

The  class  go  off  in  another  fit  of  laughter  at  the  idea  of 
matches,  whereupon  the  young  matches- man  responds  in 
rather  an  injured  tone,  *'  I  dont  Bee  why  he  might  cot 
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some  in  his  pockets  somewlieare,"  at  which  there  is  renewed 
merriment. 

*'  You  may  talk  to  him,  Stanley,""  consents  the  teacher. 

"  He's  been  in  the  water  all  over;  they'd  he  spoiled  if  he 
had  any,^^  explains  Stanley. 

"I  know/'  breaks  out  an  aager  thinker  in  the  back- 
ground ;  "  he  could  strike  a  rock  with  a  sledge-hammer,  till 
he  got  a  spai'k,  and  light  a  tii'e  with  that." 

Then  everybody  laughs  once  more,  and  no  fm-ther  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  fire  are  brought  foi-ward. 

"What  next  does  he  need*"  asks  the  teacher,  turning 
toward  her  list, 

"Clothing!" 

"  Ho  could  get  the  skins  of  animals  and  sew  them  to- 
gether," suggests  Patrick. 

Several  handy  bignify  diescnt,  and  their  owners  being 
called  upon  assert  one  after  another  that,— "Robinson 
hadn't  anything  to  sew  with  I"  "He  hadn't  any  gun  to 
kUl  the  animals  with." 

"  Just  as  Hke  as  not  he  bad  a  knife  in  his  pocket,"  Uieo- 
rizes  a  third. 

'*  Harry,  take  the  book  and  read,"  dictates  the  teacher; 
"  perhaps  that  will  tell  us.  Before  he  begins,  how  many  of 
you  can  see  bow  Bobinson  Crusoe  looked  just  now?  Mary 
describe," 

"He  was  sitting  on  a  largo  stone  with  his  head  on  his 
knees,  crying,"  specifies  the  girl. 

"Who  would  like  to  make  a  picture  of  him  on  the 
boaixl?  Madge,  you  may.  Now,  Harry,  wo  are  ready  to 
hear  the  next  page;^  and  Harry  standing  in  good  position 
just  in  front  of  the  class,  begins. 

Before  he  has  read  many  lin€^,  the  teacher  stops  him 
with  a  poUte  "Just  a  moment,  Harry.  Who  can  tell  me 
why  Kobinson  Crusoe  looked  for  a  valley  when  ho  wanted 
to  find  a  stream  of  fresh  water?    Ikwia." 
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"  BecausG  that  was  where  it  would  be." 

'*  How  do  you  make  that  out  V 

"The  rain  would  run  down  the  Bide«  of  the  liills,  and 
make  a  trook  in  tho  valley." 

"No  one  has  said  anything  about  hills  ;  we  are  talking 
about  a  vaUey.     Ed  ward. " 

"We  have  to  hav6  hills  to  make  a  valley/* 

*'Do  you  think  you  could  show  me  that  in  the  sand  V 

"Yes'm,  I  know  I  could,"  promptly  maintains  that 
youth, 

"  What  would  you  make  ?" 

"Some  liiUs  and  a  valley  between." 

"  m  give  you  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  the  motild- 
ing  board  to  put  them  on.  You  will  find  plenty  of  sand  in 
the  box,  and  the  shovel  is  there  too.  Go  to  work.  Read 
on,  Harry." 

"  How  many  can  see  the  ruuTow  vale  that  Crusoe  found, 
with  its. flowering  shruba  and  trees^  and  the  sparkling 
stream  running  through,"  cateehises  the  teacher  at  the  end 
of  the  paragraph.  Seemingly  everybody,  judging  by  tho 
handB.  "  Ada  may  go  to  the  blackboard,  and  draw  it  as  it 
looks  to  her.  Once  more,  Harry,"  and  the  boy  with  the 
book  continues. 

He  does  not  read  quite  as  well  as  Mamie,  but  gets  tho 
thought,  and  gives  it  clearly,  and  does  not  pause  again  till 
his  portion  m  completed.  The  instant  he  lifts  his  eyes 
from  the  page,  Leroy  speaks  out  in  his  usual  impetuous 
ftishion,— 

"Then  he  did  get  some  oysters  just  as  I  said." 

"Yes.     Harry,  you  may  hand  the  book  to  Nellie." 

Waiting  until  the  little  lady  named  reaches  his  side,  the 
small  gentleman  passes  tho  book  to  her  with  a  manner  that 
ifi  charmingly  courteous  ;  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the 
place  tfj  begin. 

Before  Nellie  has  read  a  paragrajjh,  hands  are  raised  aB 
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over  tlie  room,  and  at  Ite  close,  Emma  being  given  per- 
mission to  speak,  complains, — "  Slie  reads  so  fast,  I  can't 
keep  np  with  her." 

"Yea'mr  is  the  mnmiured  chorus  of  agreement,  before 
the  teacher  can  reply. 

"You  hear  what  Ihoy  say,  Nelho;  begin  again." 

TliRSf  complaints  neither  embarrass  nor  annoy  the  reader, 
beeaiiBo  eho  feels  that  the  motive  of  her  comrades  is  not  to 
find  fault  with  her  bnt  to  learn  the  story;  and  being  as 
wishful  as  they,  that  all  should  know  what  the  book  says, 
the  child  strives  to  correct  herself,  with  an  amoimt  of 
energy  and  will,  which  no  ordinary  criticiam  could  arouse, 
and  is  fairly  successful. 

"  What  is  foliage?"  is  the  teacher's  question,  as  Nellie 
I'caches  the  bottom  of  her  page. 

"  Leaves!"  "BmnchesT  *' Boughs i"  " Limbs  of  trees l'^ 
is  the  mixed  response. 

**"WTiydo  wild  animals  search  for  theH-prey  at  night?" 
is  her  second  query,    "  Lewk." 

'^So  that  men  won't  be  around  to  shoot  them,"  is  his 
supposition,  which  brings  up  another  hand,  and  turning  to 
its  owner  the  teacher  inqpiiros,— 

"'What  have  you  to  say  to  that,  Mike?" 

"  I  don't  believe  that's  it,  for  where  the  wildest  animals 
arc,  men  don't  go,  except  oace  in  a  while,  when  they  go 
hunting." 

"  That  sounds  roasoTiable,''  concedes  the  toauher.  **  Who 
has  any  other  idea  upon  the  subject?    Jack." 

''Maybe  they  see  better  at  night;  my  father  told  me 
that  ciita  can,  and  I  guess  rats  do*,  and  there's  owls,"  adds 
Jack,  slowly  piling  up  the  evidence. 

"You  may  find  that  out  for  yourselves.  Possibly  you 
can  think  it  out,"hinis  the  teacher.  "Percy,  Pd  like  to 
see  a  tree  on  the  blackboai-d,  of  the  sort  that  Robinson 
Crusoe  slept  m\  and  if  you've  time  after  you've  sketched 
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the  tree,  you  may  put  him  in  it.    Dennis,  we  will  lieten  if 
you  will  read  the  next  page  to  us." 

lutensely  interested  in  the  story  and  a  ready  reader, 
Dennis  meets  with  no  difficulty,  except  the  teacher,  who 
soon  halts  him  to  agk,  "If  Crusoe  found  plenty  of  flowers 
why  were  there  no  berries,  Mattie?" 

•'Perhaps  it  wasnl  time  for  them.  , It  might  have  been 
before  they  were  ripe." 

*' Bessie." 

"  I  guess  they  weren't  the  kind  of  hushes  that  had  ber- 
ries." 

"  Gro  on,  Dennis,  and  let  ub  see  what  the  hook  says,  but 
stop  when  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  next  paragraph," 
which  he  does. 

*'  What  are  perpendicular  cliffs?    Belle.'* 

"  High,  steep  rocks,  standing  straight  up  and  down," 

"Can  any  one  tell  me  what  is  meant  by  imj)assable 
woods?    Jamie." 

"  Woods  so  thick  that  any  one  could  hajdly  get  through 
them." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any?" 

"  Yes*m ;  once  over  on  the  Blue  Hills,"  informs  the  small 
traveller. 

"  Cassie,  you  may  place  a  hill  at  the  lower  left-hand 
comer  of  the  moulding-board,  and  make  it  as  much  like  the 
one  Robinson  Crusoe  climbed,  as  you  can.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  description?" 

"Tes'm,"  assures  the  little  girl  confidently,  starting  off 
upon  her  work  with  boainess-like  celerity. 

"There  is  clay  in  the  closet,  and  I  think  some  bits  of  rock 
among  the  stones  on  the  lower  shelf,  to  make  your  cliffs  of. 
You  wOl  find  8hoe-i)egs  in  a  box  in  my  table  drawer,  that 
will  do  for  trees.  I  am  searching  for*  some  one  who  knows 
just  how  that  hill  looked,  to  draw  it  for  me  on  the  board. 
Austin,  you  may  try  it.    Children,  how  would  Crusoe  know 
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whether  he  was  on  an  island  or  not^  when  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill?    Gertie." 

' '  Because  he  would  see  water  all  around  if  it  was  an 
island." 

"What  water,  class?" 

"  The  ocean, "  call  the  voices,  all  but  one,  and  that  says, 
•'Saltwater." 

'*  So  water  all  around  makes  an  island,  does  it?" 

**Tes'm,"  agree  the  class. 

*'  Tlien  what  island  is  this,  that  we  see  out  here?"  point- 
ing to  Masachusctts  Bay,  visible  from  the  windows. 

The  children  stare  at  it  silently  for  a  second,  then  a 
boy  asks  "What  one  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  all  this  water  that  we  can  see,"  indicates  the 
teacher. 

*'  The  water  isn't  an  island,"  protests  Eva. 

"You  just  told  me  that  water  all  around  makes  aa 
island,"  maintains  the  teacher. 

"  But  you  have  to  have  land  too,"  notifies  Louise. 

"  Does  land  make  an  iylan  J  ?" 

*' Yes'm,"  answer  the  class. 

*'  Then,"  infers  the  teacher,  "we  are  on  an  island." 

*'No,"  denies  Edgar;  "because  the  land  must  be  sur- 
rounded by  water  to  make  an  island." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  surrounded '?" ' 

**That  the  water  must  be  all  around  the  land,"  e^lalna 
the  young  geographer. 

"  Suppose, "  theorizes  the  teacher;  '*that  the  water  came 
almost  around  it,  wouldn't  the  land  be  an  island  then, 
Larry?"  pitching  upon  a  boy  who  doesn't  seem  to  be  attend- 
ing, but  his  instant  answer, 

"No,  it  must  go  all  around  it,"  proves  that  appearances 
are  often  deceitful 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  any  islands,  chndren?" 

"  Yes'ml"  declai'e  the  class. 


*'  Can  see  sorao  novr,"  announces  the  usual  soloist,  with 
his  eyes  out  of  the  window. 

**  Oliver,  mould  an  island  for  me  on  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  the  moulding-bo ai-d.  Fannie,  take  the  vacant 
comer,  and  build  an  islaDd,  that  will  be  like  this  one  that 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  wrecked  upon,  so  far  as  we  have 
heard  about  it.  What  must  she  put  upon  her  island,  that 
Oliver  need  not  have?" 

"  A  hill  I"  is  the  full  chorus. 

"Yes;  finish  your  page,  Dennis,"  which  he  does  without 
further  interruption,  and  Annie  is  called  upon  to  succeed 
him. 

She  is  a  httle  careless  at  first,  and  not  being  so  much  of 
a  silent  reader  (her  taste  leading  more  in  the  direction  of 
out-door  study),  she  fails  at  times  to  grasp  the  thought,  and 
directly,  there  are  signals  of  distress  from  every  part  of  the 
room. 

"What  is  it,  Dannie?" 

"I  don't  understand  what  she  reads,"  testifies  the  child 
with  a  forehead  full  of  wrinkles, 

"Don't  you?    Nettie." 

*M  don't  either;  I  think  she  must  have  left  out  some 
words." 

**  Begin  again,  Annie;  look  with  both  eyes  this  time,  and 
see  what  the  book  says  before  you  try  to  tell  us. " 

The  complaint  and  caution,  accomplish  their  purpose, 
and  Annie  does  her  very  best  now,  while  not  being  stopped, 
she  gains  with  every  paragraph,  proving  the  exercise  most 
excellent  discipline  for  such  as  she. 

As  Annie  resigns  the  book  at  the  end  of  her  page,  the 
teacher  asks,  "How  many  ever  saw  a  cocoa-nut?"  The 
large  majority  apparently.     "  What  are  they  good  for?*' 

"  To  eat !"  affirms  the  chorus. 

"To  drink,"  supplements  the  solo. 

"TeSj  the  milk.     Would  you  like  to  see  how  the  tr«e~ 
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looks?- ^  is  the  teacher's  inquiry,  answered  in  full  and  em- 
phatic affirmative. 

"  Here  Is  a  pictui-e  of  it.  I  am  sorry  I  couldn't  get  a 
larger  one,"— holding  U]>  a  book  contaiuirig  a  wood-cut  not 
over  three  inches  squaT'c;  'but  if  you  come  up  close  you 
can  see  it.*'  Whereupon  the  class  move  bodily  out  of  their 
seats,  and  crowd— ati  orderly  yet  ea^^er  group— around  the 
teacher's  desk,  Ai*  fast  as  those  close  to  the  picture  have 
had  a  good  look  at  it,  they  give  way  to  those  ia  the  rear^ 
and  return  quietly  to  their  seats.  In  three  minutes  the 
last  curious  gazer  has  been  satisfied,  every  child  is  in  his 
place,  and  the  teacher  resumes  the  lesson  by  sending  Emory 
to  the  board  to  draw  the  tree,  and  Olive  to  sketch  the 
cocoa-nut,  telling  them  '\vhere  to  find  the  colored  crayons 
with  which  to  do  it ;  then  she  directs,  — 

"Eugene,  you  may  finish  the  chapter." 

This  boy  ia  the  best  reader  in  the  class,  and  with  a  satis- 
faction which  is  quite  evident,  his  impressionable  audience 
prepare  to  follow  still  furlhor,  the  fortunes  of  the  forlorn 
Crusoe. 

Meantime,  Olive  and  Emory,  busily  draw  away  in  green 
and  l)rown  at  the  blackboard, — seemingly  quite  forgotten 
by  all  except  the  teacher  who  is  watching  their  progress,^ 
till  they  finish  their  sketch^  and  start  for  their  seats. 
The  other  work  was  conij^leted  some  time  ago  but  has  not 
been  examined. 

Accordingly,  the  teacher  breaks  off  the  readiug  at  this 
point,  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the  moulii- 
mg  and  drawings.  Edward's  sand  valley,  and  Austin's 
crayon  lull  are  accepted  by  the  keen  young  critics;  but 
Ada's  vale  is  objected  to.  as  not  looking  narrow;  a  point 
which  she  meets  by  saying  that  *'  It  had  to  be  wide  enough 
for  the  stream  to  i-un  through." 

Something  is  wrong  with  the  one  leg  of  Crusoe,  that 
shows  in  Madge's  side  view  of  the  weeping  mariner,  but  no 
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one  seems  to  be  able  to  tell  exactly  what  it  is.     Ca 
moulded  hill  has  too  many  shoe-peg  trees  on  its  top,  U 
several  of  the  judges,  one  of  whom  quotes, — "It  said  the 
'bare  summit'  in  the  book." 

Percy's  pictured  tree  passes  muster,  though  one  of  the 
class  remarks  sotto  voce,  "Don't  think  that  looks  much 
like  a  man  in  the  tree." 

Ohver's  islaud,  and  Olive's  cocoa-nut  seem  to  suit  all  the 
lookers*on ;  but  Fannie'a  representation  of  Robinson's  island 
as  he  found  it,  is  thought  by  three  or  four,  to  have  too 
much  of  a  stretch  of  beach ;  Stanley  urging,— in  proof  of 
his  position,— "He  didn't  have  to  go  far  to  get  to  the  hilL" 

Bat  the  brunt  of  the  criticism  falls  upon  Emory,  who 
has— absent-mindedly— made  his  palm-tree  aU  green ;  trunk 
and  limbs,  as  weE  as  leaves.  There  is  some  amusement  at 
his  expense,  when  this  is  observed,  which  he  endures  with 
great  amiability. 

Then  the  final  page  is  read,  amid  the  closest  and  most 
profound  attention.  When  at  its  end,  Eugene  lays  down 
the  book  and  walks  to  his  seat,  the  only  remark  made,  is 
offered  by  the  most  deliberate  child  in  tbe  room,  who 
drawls  out,  just  as  the  gong  strikes,—"  He  didn't  have  any 
knife  after  all." 

"Good-by,  children,  till  Monday,"  says  the  teacher. 

"  Good-by/' — repeat  the  fresh  young  voices. 

Through  the  open  door  comes  the  sound  of  tbe  drum.  A 
tap,  and  the  class  rise ;  another,  and  they  face ;  then  the 
beat  begins,  and  tbe  children  pass  out  and  away.  School 
is  done. 


Notes  and  Comments. 


To  use  the  story  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor  stripped  of 
everything  and  cast  upon  an  uninbabited  island,  as  a  means 
of  turning  the  thoughts  of  young  children  back  to 
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giiming  of  man's  existence  upon  the  eartb,  and  through 
it,  to  lead  the  pupils  to  think  out  the  primal  necessities  of 
Mf  e,  was  just  as  much  of  an  iuspiratioti  to  this  teacher,  aa  if 
Rousseau  had  Dot  implied  tlio  w^me,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  ago;  for  she  had  never  read  Emilo.  From  which  two 
morals  may  he  drawo.  First ;  that  there  is  no  monopoly  of 
valuable  ideas,  and  second;  that  teachers,  even  the  best  of 
teachers,  are  wofiilly  ignorant  of  the  thoughts  and  theories 
of  those  whom  Col.  Parker  terms,  "our  spii'itual  ances- 
tors," the  great  tcachei-s  of  all  times.  It  is  perhaps  need- 
less to  state  that  this  lesson  conveys  far  more  hy  implication 
than  it  does  directly ;  and  plants  more  seed  than  will  spring 
up  in  a  day. 


The  children  have  been  in  school  two  years.  In  this 
time,  they  have  learned  to  get  the  thought  contained  in 
Bimple  written,  and  printed  sentences,  such  as  are  found  in 
Second  Readers ;  and  to  give  the  thought  thus  gained,  flu- 
ently at  sight.  In  other  words,  they  ai-e  able  to  read  a 
little.  Every  atep  of  the  way  leading  up  to  thia  result  haa 
been  fully  illustrated;  from  the  preparatory  conversation 
lessons  given  dui-ing  the  first  weeks  of  the  pupils  school- 
life,  thi'ough  the  regular  work  of  the  first  year, —including 
the  teaching  of  the  script  word,  the  script  sentence,  and  the 
introduction  to  print  (involving  the  change  from  script  to 
print) ; — all  these  being  supplemented  by  p.  lesson  in  the 
Second  Reader. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  attention  of  both  teacher  and  pupils, 
has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  getting  of  the 
thought,  while  the  giving  of  the  thought  has  taken  care 
of  itself.  This  was  as  it  should  be;  for  the  young  readers 
have  really  been  learning  a  new  language,— that  of  \vritten 
and  printed  forms;— a  language  to  be  gained  through  the 
eye  instead  of  the  ear. 

There  is  but  one  more  atep  to  be  taken  in  the  teaching  of 
Reading,  vi^. :  the  training  in  dramatic  expression.  An 
excellent  suggestion  of  the  way  in  which  this  may  be 
accomplished,  is  found  in  this,— the  last  Reading  lesson 
ivhich  will  be  photographed.    A  year  of  such  work  as  m 
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her©  delineated,  will  do  away  with  all  necessity  for  further 
teaching  of  Reading  per  m,  below  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Grammar  School. 


AN  MZEJRCISE  IN  SIGHT  READING, 

PUffPOSS  OF  THE  LESSOff.—T:Q  traiii  th^  children  to  give 
with  the  fullest  expression,  thoughts  obtained  from  the 
printed  page. 

PPEPARATfO/^  MADE  Br  WE  TEACHER.  —  General  Mi  the 
power  she  possessed,  either  natural  or  acquired,  to  inspire 
her  pupils  with  eothusiaBtic  fervor. 

Particular.  Considerable  practice  in  reading  the  lesson 
orally,  with  a  view  to  dramatic  effect. 

PREPARAtm  MADE  BY  THE  PUPILS.— {!)  Theh:  abihty  to  im- 
agine Tividly  the  events  described. 

(2)  Their  capacity  to  express  dramatically  what  they  im- 
agine. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LESSON. -^ir^X,  ask  for  an  account  of  that 
part  of  the  story  which  was  read  at  the  previous  lesson. 
Then  lead  the  children  to  think  of  how  the  Three  Bears 
would  talk,  and  in  so  doing,  call  attention  to  these  points. 
(1)  The  change  from  narration  to  impersonation.  (3)  The 
dififerent  qualities  of  voice  required.  (3)  The  expression  of 
emotion  through  voice,  face,  and  manner.  Meantime  try  to 
work  up  the  interest  of  the  class  in  the  story,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  enthusiasm  shall  culminate  at  the  cUnoue- 
mentf  and  make  this  as  exciting  as  possible. 

THE  EXERCISE. 

The  first  division  have  just  finished  Heading,  while  the 
second  division  have  been  busy  writing  questions  about  a 
silver  vase  filled  with  roses,  that  stands  upon  the  teacher's 
table. 
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"  My  readers  may  place  tbeir  reiading  books  and  my  busy- 
workerB  their  slates,  upon  tlie  right-hand  comer  of  their 
desks,"  is  the  prompt,  low -spoken  direction  of  the  teacher, 
whose  genial  and  gentle  manner,  is  somehow  subtly  sug- 
gestive of  force  and  dispatch,  "Nettie,"  she  continues, 
addressing  a  nimble  httle  woman  whose  book  was  first  in 
the  required  position,  '*  wiU  you  please  gather  up  the  books 
from  the  desks,  and  put  them  away  in  the  book -case  ?  Ear- 
neat,  you  were  the  second  smartest  in  the  class,  I'd  like  to 
have  you  give  out  those  reading  books  that  are  lying  upon 
the  piano,  to  the  second  division,  Marion,  and  Dennis,— 
you  were  ready  next,  I  have  something  for  you  to  do. 
Take  the  slates  that  are  on  the  desks  of  the  second  division, 
and  distribute  them  to  the  first  (Mvision,  one  to  each. 
Meantime,  all  the  rest  of  ub  are  to  eit  up  beautifully,  and 
sing.    What  shall  we  sing  !    Howard." 

*'  Please  let  us  take,  '  Over  in  the  Meadow.'  We  haven't 
had  it  for  ever  and  ever  so  long,"  urges  the  boy. 

**  0  yes'm  I"  *  •  Yes'm !"  * '  Do  I"  ''  Do,  Miss  E.  I"  exclaim 
the  pupils,  as  the  teacher  hesitates. 

"I  thought  you  were  getting  to  be  too  old  for  that,** 
she  responds  mischievously,  adding  after  the  emphatic 
*'No^ms!"  with  which  this  objection  is  received,  "But  it 
takes  BO  much  time." 

"Never  mind,"  encourages  a  voice  nonchalantly,  which 
brings  a  laugh  to  the  eyes  of  the  teacher  that  promptly  be- 
trays her  to  the  keen  little  folks  with  whom  she  is  dealing, 
and  there  immediately  sets  in  such  a  chorus  of  "Pleases  ?" 
that  she  hastens  to  assent  by  inquiring, — 

"Whom  will  you  have  for  a  leader  ?" 

"Norah  McL.,"  caU  out  the  children,  with  one  accordv 

"  Very  well.    Norah,  come  to  the  front." 

At  this,  a  girl  sitting  in  one  of  the  back  seats  rises,  and 
moves  awkwardly  down  the  aisle.  She  is  tall  for  her  age, 
and  her  pinched  featiures  together  with  her  poverty-etrickea 
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attire,  plainly  prove  that  all  her  gold  is  in  her  tresses, 
wiiich  hang  a  wavy,  glistening  mass  of  golden  red,  down 
to  her  very  waist.  Never  confident,  Norah  is  slightly 
startled  by  her  sudden  selection,  and  when  upon  reaching 
the  front,  she  faces  about  and  meets  so  many  pairs  of  gaz- 
ing eyes,  her  embarrassment  increases ;  the  color  surges- 
wave  upon  wave— up  to  the  Uttle  ringlets  curling  on  her 
freckled  forehead,  while  her  rough,  stubby  fingers  nerv- 
ously clutch  and  twist  a  fold  of  the  faded  frock. 

Seeing  this,  the  teacher  steps  to  Norah's  side,  and  passing 
a  protecting  aim  around  her,  whispers  '"Sing!"  Like  a 
bird's  warble  is  her  voice,  low,  clear,  and  mellow  j  and  this 
is  what  she  carols. 

*'  Over  In  the  meadow,  on  (he  sand  in  the  sun, 
lived  a  niotlior  toad,  and  her  little  toaJie  one. 
'  Jimipl "  said  the  mother,    '  1  jump  1 '  said  the  one," 

Immediately  all  tho  listening  children  come  in  strong 
and  jerky,  on  the  chorus: 

"  So  he  jumped,  and  he  Jmaped,  on  the  sand,  in  the  sun." 

Then  Norah  leads  off  with  the  second  stanza. 

*'  Over  Id  the  meadoiv,  Trhrre  the  stream  runs  blue, 
Uved  a  mother  flsb,  and  her  little  fishes  two. 
' Swim! '  said  the  mother.    '  We  swim,"  saitl  the  two." 

Here  everybody  chants  softly  and  smoothly  j 

"  So  they  bwabLi  and  they  swam,  where  the  Btream  roiiB  blue.'* 

The  solo  singer  begins  again. 

''  Over  in  the  raeatiow,  in  a  holes  in  a  tree, 
Lived  a  mother  hi ue  bird,  and  her  little  birdies  three. 
'  Slug  I '  said  the  mother.    '  We  slnp,'  said  the  three." 

Every  voice  in  the  room  is  sweet  when  it  renders,— 

•'  So  they  Bang,  and  they  sang,  in  their  home  in  a  tree." 
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Norah  now  gives  the  fourth  stanza,  which  rune, — 

*'  Over  In  the  meadow,  by  the  reeds  on  the  shore, 
Uved  a  mother  musk-rat,  and  her  little  rattles  four. 
'  Plunge  1 '  satd  the  mother.    '  W«  plunge,'  sold  the  four. " 

And  the  fifty -six  eager  listeners  axe  ready  to  join  m  and 
sing  heavily, 

*  So  they  plunged,  and  they  splaahed,  by  the  reeda  oa  the  Jibore." 

All  alone  the  girl  continues :  < 

"  Over  In  the  meadow,  in  a  snug  bee-hive. 
Lived  a  motlipr  bee,  and  her  little  honies  five. 

*  Buzz  I '  said  the  mother.    '  We  buzz  1 '  said  the  Ave." 

And  all  together  her  schoolmates  hum, — 

"  So  they  buzzed,  and  they  buzzed,  in  their  snug  bee-hive." 

The  young  leader  is  getting  decidedly  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thingj  as  she  leads  ofE  with,— 

*'  Over  in  the  tneadow,  In  a  nest  made  of  Bticka, 
Lived  a  mother  crow,  and  her  little  crows  eli. 
'  Caw  t '  BaJd  the  mother.    '  Wo  caw! '  said  the  six." 

To  which  there  comes  the  chorus,  more  energetic  than  mu- 
sical,— 

*■  So  they  cawed,  and  thej  cawed,  In  their  neat  made  of  stickB." 
JLightly  Norah  now  chirrups ; 

"  Over  hi  the  meadow.  In  the  graaa  Bof  t  and  even. 
Lived  a  mother  cricket,  and  her  little  crickets  seven. 
'  Chirp ! '  said  the  mother.    '  We  chirp  I '  said  the  seven." 

And  the  children's  voices  are  sharp  and  shriU,  &s  they  pipe 
up,— 

**  So  they  chirped  cheery  notea,  !□  the  grass  soft  and  eveo." 

Without  pause,  the  small  soloist  goes  on— 

"Over  in  the  meadow  on  an  old  mossy  gate, 
Uved  a  mother  lizard,  end  her  UttTe  llzardis  eight. 
'  Bask  1 '  said  the  mother.    '  We  bask  1 '  said  the  eight." 
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Slowly  and  lazily,  her  mates  sing  their  line: 

"  So  they  basked,  and  thejr  basked,  on  an  old  mossy  ffate." 

With  a  twinkle  of  fun  in  her  red-brown  eyea,   Norah 
proceeds: 

-'  Over  in  the  meadow,  where  the  cool  pools  sbioe, 
Ljved  a  raotlujr  fioij,  and  her  little  froggies  nine. 
'  Croak; '  said  tbe  mollier.    '  We  croak : '  said  Lhe  nine. 

But    siie  laughs    outright   when   the  roomful    hoarsely 
choruses, — 

"  So  they  croaked,  and  they  cRtaked,  where  the  cool  pools  ahj&e." 

The  little  maid's  Toicc  and  manner  are  quite  expressive, 
as  she  strikes  up  the  tenth  stanza. 

"  Over  in  thr.'  meadinr,  iti  a  sly  little  den. 
Lived  a  motlier  spiiler,  aad  her  little  spiders  ten, 
'  Spin ! "  said  the  motlur.    '  We  spin : "  said  the  ten." 

And  the  others  add  in  tones  as  thin  as  threads,— 

"So  they  spun  silkt'n  webs,  in  their  sly  little  dens." 

Somewhat  faster  the  leader  trills  out  the  next, 

'*  Over  in  theineado\v,  on  a  fine  summer  event 
Lived  a  mother  Arc  fty  and  her  Uttle  flies  *lev«n. 
'  Shine! '  ^aid  Hhj  mother.    'We  ahinel"  said  the  eleven." 

Full,  and  prompt  on  the  instant,  follows  the  refrain:— 

'*  So  tliey  shone  IDce  utars,  on  a  fine  guinmer  even/' 

For  the  last  time  Norah  leads  the  song  with— 

"  Over  in  the  meadow,  where  men  dig  and  d*>!pe, 
Uved  a  mother  ant,  and  her  little  anlies  twelve. 
'  Work ! '  said  the  mother.    '  We  work ! '  said  the  twelve." 

And  the  chorus  chimes  in  heartily  and  strong,— 

*'  So  they  worked,  and  they  worlied,  where  men  di^  and  delve." 
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' '  Then  what  ?  Hattie, "  Belecta  the  teacher,  aod  Percy  sits, 
as  the  last  called  upon  begins. 

•'Next,  httle  Silver-hair  went  up-stairs,  and  there  she 
found  tiiree  beds.  First,  she  chmbed  upon  the  Great,  Huge 
Bear's  bod,  and  lay  down,  but  the  head  was  too  high  for  her. 
Then  she  lay  down  on  the  lliddle-sized  Bear's  bed,  but  that 
was  too  high  at  the  foot  for  her,  and  then  she  lay  down  on 
the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear's  bed,  and  that  was  just  right; 
so  she  got  into  it,  tucked  herself  up,  and  went  sound  asleep; 
and  that  was  the  last  we  read^"  concludes  Hattie,  and  takes 
her  seat. 

"Well,  Nelson?"  says  the  teacher. 

"Was  this  little  girl  very  old?"  inquires  the  lad. 

** Certainly  not;  what  made  you  ask?" 

^'  Because  the  book  said  that  she  was  called  Silver-hair, 
and  that  is  the  color  of  my  Gi^andma's  hair." 

"  Yes,  we  generally  call  white  hair,  aHver  hair,  but  that  is 
not  what  is  meant  here.  Minna?"  calls  the  teacher  suddenly, 
speaking  to  a  shy  little  blonde  in  a  front  seat,  and  moving  to 
the  window  as  she  does  so;  "come  to  me."  Obediently  the 
small  maiden  goes,  when  as  she  reaches  the  spot,  the  teacher 
lifts  the  shade,  and  lets  the  sunshine  fall  on  Mimia's  hair  of 
palest  flaxen.  Thus  lit  up,  it  fairly  glitters,  and  when  the  . 
teacher  puts  the  question,.  "What  does  it  make  you  think 
of?"  every  pupil  answers,  *'  Silver!" 

" That's  all,  little  Silver-hair,"  assures  the  teacher.  ''Now 
class,  open  your  books,  and  we  will  see  what  happened 
next."  ' 

For  a  second,  nearly  every  one  seems  to  be  very  much  ■ 
taken  up  with  a  sraall,  three-cornered  piece  of  brown  paper, 
foimd  between  the  leaves  when  the  book  was  opened.  These 
prove  to  be  squares  folded  diagonally,  and  intended  to  keep 
the  pages  clean ;  being  placed  carefully  under  the  thiunb,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  open  book.  But  one  juvenile,  too  impa- 
tient for  what  follows,  to  attend  to  preliminaries,  has  been 


I 
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skimming  the  first  paragraph.  "They've  come  home  I"  he 
proclaims  without  waiting  to  be  called  upon. 

*'Wlieii  you  are  ready  to  road,  you  may  raise  your  hands, 
but  you  need  not  speak,"  observes  the  teacher,  pLacidly 
ignoring  the  hasty  reader,  who  thereupon  becomes  very 
much  interested  in  his  book^protector  and  its  arrangement. 

By  this  time,  the  hfuids  are  all  tip,  and  Maggie  is  named  as 
the  one  who  is  to  read  first. 

Stepping  into  the  aisle,  the  child  takes  her  stand  opposite 
her  desk,  holds  her  book  in  the  left  hnnd,  drops  the  other 
arm  easily  at  her  side,  straightens  her  small  Hgure,  puts  her 
head  well  in  the  air,  and  begins: 

"  By  this  time  tho  Three  Bears  thought  their  jjorndge  woiilti  be  cool  enough; 
so  they  came  home  tx)  breakfast.  Now  little  Silver-hair  had  left  the  spoon  oC 
the  Great.  Huge  Bear  standing  in  his  porridge.  'Somebody  has  been  at  my 
porridge,'  said  the  Great,  Hnge  Bear  !n  hia  great,  griilf  voice  [" 

Her  tone  is  clear  and  pleasant,  and  she  reads  as  fluently  as 
she  would  talk ;  but  her  manner  is  that  of  a  naiTator,  all  the 
way  through,  so  the  teacher  questions, — 

"Who  was  it  that  said,  *  Somebody  has  been  at  my  por- 
ridge T 

''Tlie  Great,  Huge  Bear,"  states  Maggie. 

''And  how  did  he  say  it?" 

"In  his  great,  gruff  voice,"  responds  the  reader,  who  be- 
gins  to  look  as  if  slie  foresaw  the  coming  intcnogatory, 
"Did  you  say  it  th?it  way?"  to  which  she  raphes  in  the 
negative.  "How many  can  think  just  how  the  Great,  Huge 
Bear  would  talk?"  Several  signify  that  they  have  im- 
agined il  "  Who  wishes  to  try  to  show  us  how  it  sounds? 
Eddie." 

The  boy  begins  bravely,  but  hearing  the  light  sound 
he  makes,  instead  of  the  deep  growl  he  thought  he  was 
going  to  make,  he  falters,  and  would  fail,  but  that  the 
teacher  urges  him  forward  with  an  encouraging,—"  Go  on, 
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my  boy;  that  will  do  for  a  beginning^"  consequently  he  does 
little  more  than  pronounce  the  words. 

"Who  ifl  going  to  he  my  next  Great,  Huge  Bear?    Mike." 

This  youth  ia  older,  and  not  wanting  in  assurance;  but 
his  mind,  like  that  of  the  reader  who  preceded  him,  is  fixed 
upon  the  sound,  rather  than  the  sense.  He  strikes  for  a  low 
note,  and  gets  it,  hut  being  unable  to  control  his  voice,  it 
rises  gradually  as  be  speaks  the  sentence,  the  last  word 
being  given  in  his  natural  pitch.  The  effect  is  so  ludicrous 
that  the  children  smile  audibly, — a  proceeding  in  which 
Mike  joins  with  perfect  good-humor, 

"Is  there  anybody  else  who  would  like  to  be  the  Great, 
Huge  Bear?"  asks  the  teacher. 

Harry  voliinteers,  and  commencing  more  modestly  than 
either  of  the  others,  he  manages  to  get  through  in  better 
style,  but  he  too,  merely  pronounces  the  words, 

"  Well,  I  am  beginning  to  get  some  sort  of  an  idea,  of  how 
the  Great,  Huge  Bear  talked,"  remarks  the  teacher,  whereat 
the  children  look  very  much  amused.  *'Wliat  bear  spoke 
next?" 

"The  Middle-siaed  Bearl"  is  the  instantaneous  chorus. 

"  I  am  looking  for  somebody  who  will  talk  just  as  he  did," 
The  hands  are  all  up  for  this.     * '  Jennie." 

"  And  when  the  Middle  Bear  looked  at  his,  he  saw  Chat  the  spoon  was  staodbig 
la  It  too," 

reads  or  rather  talks  Jennie.  Now  with  a  face  and  manner 
of  mild  surprise,  she  continues : 

"  '  Somebody  haa  been  at  my  porrldg*;  * " 

then  dropping  back  to  the  tone  of  simple  narratioii,  she 

concludes; 

"  said  the  Middle  Bear  in  bis  middle  voice." 

"That's  pretty  good,"  acknowledges  the  teacher;  "who  is 
to  be  my  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear?    Josie." 
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The  diminutive  womaa  called  upon,  riaea  and  reads:— 

"  Then  the  Little,  Small,  ^Vue  Bear  Honked  at  iiis,  and  there  was  the  spoon  in 
IhG  pon-idge-pot.    But  tke  porritl):e  was  all  gone. " 

So  far  she  has  rraidered  the  meanmg  well,  but  now  comes 
the  difficult  part.  Witi:  a  swift  glance  at  the  teacher's  face, 
as  if  to  gather  coin-ago  and  inspiration  therefrom,  the  young 
impersonator  of  small  bears  fEilters  forth  in  a  voice  hardly 
above  a  whisper — 


'* '  Somebody  has  been  at  n 
Suiall,  Wet  Bear,  id  his  lutlu,  Si 


It  all  up,'  said  the  Little, 


grants  the  teacher. 

igh,"  criticises  that 

it  as  you  think  it 
in  shrill  head  notes, 
aph  in  the  same  tone. 


f 


shouldn't  go   all   the  way 


**  That  was  a  small  v 
*'Well.  Ida?" 

"I  don't  think  it  JP 
young  woman, 

"  Perhaps  not,  Suj 
should  be;"  whercupor 
and  reads  as  did  Josie,  ' 

"  What  have  you  to 

"  The  little  bear  didn 

"WeEfrGJoins  the  t< 

"Then  the  squeally 
through,"  argues  Bobb: 

"You  may  read  it,  a    L  show  us  just  what  you  mean." 

Eobbie  does  so,  and  brings  out  his  point  of  giving  only 
little  bear's  speech,  in  the  little  bear's  tones ;  but  in  his  ^^ 
tempt  to  strike  the  falsetto  he  unwittingly  changes  the 
quahty  of  voice,  and  thus  suggests  another  ideal  to  the 
children,  some  of  whom  immediately  raise  their  hands, 
and  Ellen  being  called  upon  queries,  "Wouldn't  the  small 
bear's  voice  be  kind  of  squeaky?" 

"It  might,"  is  the  teacher's  non-committal  reply.  "I 
could  tell  better  after  hearing  some  one  read  it  in  that  way. 
You  may  try." 

High  and  shriU,  a  mere  squeak,  is  the  tone  in  which  the 
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>  gill  renders  the  lines  under  discnnkin,  carefoll  j  niguuaiig 
lier  nataial  roice  at  the  dose  of  the  qookation.  This  meets 
the  inrtant  approval  of  the  juvenile  judges,  who  are  be- 
ooming  quite  anxious  that  the  three  bears  ahoald  be 
properly  represented. 

•♦How  many  think  that  EUen  said  thai  just  as  lit^ 
Small,  Wee  Bear  did?*' 

Host  of  the  children  eignify  their  agreements  Out  of  tiie 
few  not  satisfied,  the  teacher  selects  one,  saying  to  him, 
•'What  was  the  trouble,  Fredr 

•'  I  don't  know,"  admits  the  objector;  "but  I  don't  think 
it  sounded  right." 

"  Ettie,  what  have  you  to  sayf 

*'I  thought  Little,  Wee  Bear  was  almost  crying  because 
his  porridge  was  all  gone,"  ventures  the  child  hesitatin^y. 

'*  I  shouldn't  wonder."  half  concedes  the  teacher.  "  Let 
me  hear  you  read  it  as  if  he  was." 

Thus  incited,  Ettie  grows  bolder,  and  complains  that — 

"  '  Somebody  bu  beeo  at  my  porridge,  and  has  eaten  it  all  op.'  *'~ 

with  so  much  expression  of  face,  voice,  and  manner,  that 
her  small  audience  are  quite  carried  away  by  it. 

"  That*s  what  I  meant,  Miss  E.  I"  speaks  out  Pred  impul- 
Birely;  "that  whining  voice." 

'*  Yes?  Who  wants  to  read  next?"  The  division  seems  to 
be  made  up  of  would-be  readers.  "I  wish  to  have  some  one 
who  can  talk  like  the  Gi-eat,  Huge  Bear,"  smilingly  states 
the  teacher,  but  her  insinuation  does  not  lessen  the  number 
of  upraised  arms.     *'  Bennie,"  she  selects. 

Pleased  to  be  picked  out,  acd  ambitious  to  verify  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice,  Bennie  springs  to  his  feet,  takes  the 
book  with  his  left  hand,  the  military  position  with  his 
body,  and  starts  off, 

"Then  the  Three  BearM  lief^an  to  look  about  them  to  find  the  tbtef.  Now,  I 
Ltttle  Silver-hair  had  nnt  put  the  hard  cusUion  Btralglit  when  she  rose  Crom  the  j 
chair  o(  the  Great,  Hu^^e  Bear.*' 


I 


I 
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Thus  far  it  liaa  been  plain  sailing  and  Bennie  has  really- 
read  very  well.  But  now  he  draws  a  long  breath,  puckers 
up  his  lipa  and  jerks  out  word  by  word,— 

"' Somebody  baa  been  sitting  in  my  chaJr; '  " 

collapsing  at  this  point  into  breathlessness,  he  scurries  over 
the  woi*ds,— 

"said  the  Great,  Huge  Beiu*  In  hig  great,  rongh,  gruff  voice," 

80  rapidly  and  in  bo  low  a  tone,  that  they  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguJBhable. 

This  is  not  to  the  taeto  of  these  amateur  critics,  whose 
judgment  is  apparently  voiced  by  one  who  comments  tersely, 
'*  He  began  too  big,  and  ended  too  little." 

*'  It  isn't  an  easy  thing  to  do,"  intimates  the  teacher,  a  little 
sorry  for  the  hluntness  of  the  criticism.  "  Who  else  would 
like  to  try?    Ost'ar." 

The  lad  speaks  the  descriptive  pari;  distinctly  yet  fluently, 
while  the  bear's  remark  is  rendered  with  considerable  fidel- 
ity as  to  voice  and  expression, 

**  Oscar  got  the  G-reat,  Huge  Bear's  growly  way  of  talking 
the  beat  of  anybody,  didn't  he.  Miss  E.  ?"  appeals  an  out- 
spoken youngster,  as  the  boy  sits. 

"He  did  well,"  allows  the  teacher.  "Fd  like  a  middle- 
sized  reader  next.    Bridget." 

"  A-nd  little  Silver-hair  liad  pressed  down  the  Boft  cnghion  of  the  Middle 
Bear," 

says  Bridgetf  with  her  eyes  on  the  book.  Lifting  them 
suddenly  she  exclaims  with  an  air  of  indignant  protest — 

" '  Somebody  has  been  sitting  in  my  chair,* " 
ending  calmly, 
**  Mid  (he  Middle  Bear  iu  hts  middle  rotce." 
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Something  like  a  rustle  of  admiration  runs  through  the 
class,  as  Bridget  takes  her  seat,  and  the  teacher  i-ather  adds 
to,  than  takes  from  the  excitement,  as  she  commends  cor- 
dially, '*!  like  that.  Novsr,  where  shall  1  find  another  Small, 
Wee  Bear?    Mary,  let  us  see  what  you  can  do?" 

"  *  Somebody  has  lieen  sitting-  in  m^  chair,  and  has  sat  the  bottom  of  It  out ; ' " 

without  a  particle  of  expression,    hufc 


squeaks  the  girl, 
giving  the  rest, 

"  said  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear  In  bis  little,  small,  wee  voloe,*' 


quite  well.    Several  criticisms  are  made  upon  this. 

First,  Stevie  rises  to  remaxk^— "I  don''t  helieve  Little, 
Small,  Woe  Bear  talked  that  way;  he'd  bo  angry." 

Next,  Millie  observes 5— "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was 
crying  when  he  said  that," 

But  the  third  speaker,  Jack,  goes  unconsciously  straight 
to  the  point,  as  he  says  earnestly,  "I  guess  she  didn't  stop 
to  think  how  the  Little,  SmaD,  Wee  Bear  felt,  when  he  saw 
his  chair  broken  down," 

"I  think  that  was  her  trouble,"  coincides  the  teacher 
courteously,     "Stevie,  we  will  listen  to  you." 

Drawing  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and  nodding  his 
head  hy  way  of  emphasis,  he  assumes  a  shrill  treble  and 
scolds  through  the  little  bear's  speech. 

Only  a  few  of  his  attentive,  eager,  listeners  seem  to  agree 
with  his  rendering,  most  of  the  class  evidently  waiting  for 
something  different. 

*'  Millie,  it  is  your  turn,"  notifies  the  teacher. 

This  time,  the  gi'ievance  of  the  owner  of  the  broken  chair 
is  sobbed  out  in  quite  a  realistic  style,  creating  considerable 
excitement  and  some  smiles;  being — to  all  appearances — 
accepted  as  the  proper  interpretation. 

''Jack." 

The  earnest  little  fellow  stands  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if 


1 
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endeavoring  to  put  himself  in  the  small  bear's  place;  then 
graduaUy  taking  on  a  look  of  injured  iautjcence,  and  begin- 
ning to  rub  bis  eyes  with  liis  unoccupied  hand,  he  speaks 
the  sentence  with  a  thin,  high,  quivering  voice,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  indignant  grief. 

This  is  greeted  by  an  instant  murmur  of  approbation  from 
the  appreciative  little  people,  ^ho  like  larger  ones,  know 
the  rigiit  thing  when  they  hear  it,  if  not  before. 

"That  gave  me  a  good  idea  of  how  the  small  bear  talked," 
declares  the  teacher  with  a  i^adiant  face.  "Now  I  wish  I 
could  pick  out  a  boy,  or  girl,  who  could  make  me  think  I 
was  hearing  Great,  Huge  Bear  himself." 

Little  by  little  in  the  coui-se  of  this  lesson,  the  teacher  has 
sought  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  class  in  this  expression 
work,  imtil  now  the  dramatic  power,— often  latent  but 
never  lacking  in  children,— is  thoroughly  awakened;  imag- 
ination 13  in  full  pl.iy,  and  the  pupOs  are  enjoying  the 
exercise  of  those  faculties  with  the  keenest  zest.  Conse- 
quently the  division  eeenis  at  this  point  to  consist  mainly  of 
arms,  so  prominent  a  feature  have  those  members  become 
on  this  side  of  the  room. 

"It  is  hard  to  choose,"  audibly  soliloquizes  the  teacher, 
"but  lUl  take  Jess©  first." 

Swinging  out  of  his  seat  nnd  upon  his  feet  with  one  move- 
ment, the  child  is  so  eagor  that  he  has  eyes  only  for  what 
the  great  bear  says,  and  begins  at  once  in  his  biggest  tones 
to  assert  ;— 

"  '  Sometliing  has  been  lying  on  my  bed^ ' "  ■ 

but  the  sudden  flutter  of  arms  in  the  air  around  him,  arrests 
his  attention  as  he  finishes  his  impersonation,  and  he  gives 
the  explanation, — 

"Haid  the  Great,  Huge  Bear,  In  hig  great,  rough,  griiflf  voice," 

in  decidedly  a  commonplace  raanner. 
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"Tell  hiin,  class,"  permits  the  teacher,  as  Jesse  takes  his 
seat. 

"Ton  didn't  begin  in  the  right  place!"  "You  left  out 
part  of  it  t"  is  the  confused  chorus  that  he  heai-a. 

"01  forgot  that!"  exclaims  the  boy,  as  he  glances  at  his 
book.     "Please  may  I  read  it  again?" 

"No;  you  muet  leam  to  keep  a  steadier  head,"  decides 
the  teacher.  "I'll  hear  Jimmie  now,"  and  the  mortified 
Jesse  is  left— without  a  comment  upon  his  reading — to 
ponder  upon  his  lesson  in  ethics. 

Warned  by  the  experience  of  his  comrade^  Jimmie  com- 
mences calmly  ;— 

"  Now  little  SUTer-luiir  had  pulled  tlis  pillow  of  the  Qreat,  Huge  Bear  out  of 
Its  place." 

Hero  he  takes  on  the  heaviest  tone  he  can  make,  together 
with  a  manner  expressive  of  slight  surprise,  and  gives  the 
large  bear's  speech. 

"Does  that  please  you?"  queries  the  teacher,  addressing 
her  enthusiastic  pupils,     "  Carrie." 

"  I  should  think  that  the  bear  would  be  mad,"  suggesta 
the  girl  slowly,  as  if  not  certain  of  her  ground. 

"You  mean  angry,  Carrie,"  interprets  the  teacher  with  a 
smile,  to  take  off  the  edge  of  her  correction.     "Arthur." 

"I  am  sure  he^d  be  very  angry,"  maintains  that  young 
man. 

"Well,  Eddie?"  speaking  to  an  excitable-looking  young- 
ster on  a  back  seat,  who  has  been  absorbed  in  trying  on  the 
most  savage-looking  faces  during  the  last  three  minutes, 
seemingly  endeavoring  to  make  a  great  bear  of  him- 
self. 

Now  he  rises  to  requ^,—"  Please  Miss  E.,  mayn't  I  read? 
I  guess  I  can  do  the  big  bear. " 

"If  you  thi'nk  you  can,"  emphasizes  the  teacher  signifi- 
cantly. 
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"  That's  what  I  meant,"  hurriedly  answers  the  eaniest 
chOd.     "Shall  I  begin?" 

''Yes." 

"  Now  little  Silver-hair," 

says  Eddie,  starting  oil  with  the  story  as  if  he  were  thinking 
it  up  as  he  went  along; 

•'  had  pulled  the  pillow  of  the  Great,  Huge  Eem-  out  of  Its  place." 

Here  he  pauses  in  the  midst  of  his  nan^tion,  to  scowl  his 
forehead,  chnch  his  fist,  puS  out  his  cheeks,  project  his  hjra, 
and  roll  his  eyes,  while  be  fairly  roars, 

"  '  Somethiog  Ims  beau  Iflitg  on  my  bed ; '  " 

when  casting  aside  his  wrathful  countenance  and  bass  tones, 
he  resumes  quietly,  — 

"  said  the  Great,  Huge  Bear  la  bis  great,  rougb,  gruff  voice." 

This  is  the  most  ambitions,  as  well  as  the  most  successful 
attempt  at  impersonation  which  has  been  made;  and  it 
arouses  the  enthusiasm  of  the  class  to  the  highest  pitch,  one 
voice  proclaiming,  as  the  dramatic  Httle  reader  takes  his 
seat,  ''That  was  just  splendid!"  while  another  asserts,  "I 
think  that's  the  very  b<>st  Great,  Huge  Bear  we've  had!" 

"  So  it  was,'*  assents  the  teacher;  "and  where  shall  I  find 
just  as  good  a  Middle-sized  Bear?" 

The  children  are  wild  to  read,  and  the  teacher,  not  desir- 
ing to  make  an  anti-climax  of  the  lesson,  deUberately  picks 
for  a  pupil  who  is  certain  to  do  well.     "  Connie." 

"  And  little  SilTcr-hair  had  pulled  the  pillow  of  the  Middle  Bear  out  of  ita 
place," 

reads  the  girl,  in  such  a  perfectly  natural  manner  that  sev- 
eral look  up  ofiE  their  books,  half  thinking  that  Connie  ia 
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talking.    Changing  her  pure,  low  tone  to  a  louder  and  fuller 
one,  she  declares  with  an  air  of  emphatic  disgust,— 

" '  Somebody  boa  beea  lying-  on  my  bed;'  " 

returmng  instantly  and  easOy  to  her  first  manner  as  she 
continues,— 

"  said  the  Middle  Bear  in  Ma  middle  Toice." 

Every  new  success  but  adds  to  the  excitement,  and  some 
of  the  pupils  are  standing  in  the  aisles  with  anns  at  their 
utmost  stretch,  in  their  anxiety  to  be  seen  and  selected  by 
the  teacher, 

"Wo  hare  had  a  good  Great,  Huge  Bear,  and  a  good 
Middle  Bear ;  we  must  have  a  good  little,  SmaE,  Wee  Bear. 
I  believe  a  little,  small,  wee  child  could  do  that  best,"  upon 
hearing  which,  those  who  were  the  standers-up  drop  nimbly 
into  their  seats,  trying  very  hard  to  look  as  if  they  had  not 
been  out  of  them.  But  in  vain.  "Ldly,"  chooses  the 
teacher,  naming  a  quiet  child  in  the  comer,  who  has  not 
opened  her  lips  since  the  lesson  began,  but  whose  sensitive, 
expressive  countenance,  has  revealed  constantly  every 
changing  thought  and  emotion. 

Lily  rises,  while  the  quick  color  mounts  to  eyes  and  hair, 
as  she  announces  in  the  hush  that  follows, — 

"And  when  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear  came  to  look  at  hSa  bed,  there  the 
pillow  was  in  Its  place.  But  on  the  pHlow  waa  little  Silver-hair's  pretty  head,— 
which  waa  not  In  its  place,  as  she  had  Da  business  there." 

Now  in  a  peevish,  baby  voice  Lily  whines  out,— 

" '  Somebody  has  beea  lylag  on  my  bed,' " 

and  pausing  a  breath,  she  half  cries — 

•• '  And  there  she  la;'  " 

hastening  on  in  her  ordinary  manner,— 

'*  Bald  the  Little,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  in  his  little,  Hmail,  wee  Toloe." 
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This  caps  the  climax.  Every  child  in  the  division  has 
become  so  wrought  up  by  tlds  time,  that  the  teacher,  de- 
lighted ^i,rith  her  success,  comprehends  on  the  instant  that 
she  herself  must  now  take  the  reading  in  hand;  hence  with- 
out giving  them  breathing  space,  lest  they  settle  back  be- 
fore she  makes  her  point,  she  reads  the  next  sentence  iivith 
all  the  art  of  which  she  is  mistress, — while  the  children  look 
on  their  books  and  follow. 

"  At  tills  the  Great,  Huge  Bear,  aud  the  Middle  Bear,  came  and  stood  beside 
Uttle,  Small,  Wee  Bear,  and  looked  at  Silver-hair  lying  asleep.  Then  they 
looked  at  each  other,  aud  said,  all  at  once,—" 

Here  the  teacher  halts,  and  the  pupils  hCirried  on  by  their 
excitement,  hardly  conscious  of  what  they  are  doing,  growl 
altogether  with  one  savage  snap,— 

"' Let's  eat  her  upT" 

"Mercy!  how  you  scare  me i"  exclaims  the  teacher  with 
a  very  real  start,  which  sets  every  child  in  the  room  oif  in 
a  peal  of  laughter,  for  the  second  division  have  been  irre- 
sistibly Impelled  to  listen,  towm'd  the  last,  so  intense  was 
the  excitement.  The  laughter  acta  as  a  safety-valve  for  the 
wrought-up  class,  who  are  further  quieted  by  the  carrying 
out  of  the  next  command  of  the  teacher, 

"Close  your  books!  Sit  up  straight  and  listen."  Then 
she  reads  rapidly  yet  expressively,  the  following  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter. 

"  Tliis  awoke  little  SUvep-iiair,  who  was  so  frightened  that  she  fell  out  of  the 
bed  on  the  other  side,  ran  to  the  wiudow,  jumped  out,  and  ran  away  into  the    J| 
woods,  aud  the  Three  Bears  never  saw  lier  again." 

Notes   and  Comments. 

'*NGxt  to  the  direct  action  of  the  senses,  imagination  is 
the  most  important  iti  its  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  of  all 
other  mental  powers.    Distinct  and  true  creatures  of  the 
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"  And  Concord,  Lexington,  and  Medford  are  in—" 

"  Middlesex  county,"  infer  the  children  unhesitatingly. 

"To  be  sure.  Who  wishes  to  tell  me  the  story  that  I 
have  just  told  you?    Lee." 

"It  was  ahout  Paul  Revere;  how  he  rode  all  around  in 
the  nightj  and  hollei*ed  to  everybody  to  get  up,  and  get 
their  guns  ready  to  fight." 

' '  You  mean  hallooed.     Sadie." 

"  He  went  up  into  the  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church  in 
the  dark,  to  look  out,  and  scared  the  cloves  that  slept  up 
there;  and  he  heard  the  wind  blow  down  in  the  graveyard." 

•"'It  was  his  friend  who  did  that,     Artie," 

"There  was  a  battle  too,  and  they  got  behind  fences  to 
shoot,  and  then  they  chased  the  others." 

"Yes;  who  were  the  others?" 

Sharp  and  clear  over  the  teacher's  head  strikes  the  gong 
for  dismissal,  and  with  a  hasty— "  You  may  find  out  if  you 
can,"  she  bids  her  pleased  pupils  a  genial  "  Grood -night  1" 
receiving  their  hearty  response—"  Good -night,  Miss  E.  I" 
with  a  graceful  bow.  Then  the  class  wheels,  the  lines  be- 
gin to  jnQ-^^  \  in  a  moment  they  have  aU  passed  out,  and  the 
teacher  is  left  alone. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  as  these  children  enter  the  school- 
room, they  see  written  in  clear,  bold  characters  upon  the 
blackboard  back  of  the  teacher's  table,  these  hues: 
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PATTL  REVERE 'S  RIDE. 

Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 

Of  the  mldnfgrht  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April  in  Seventj-flTe; 

Hardly  a  man  Is  now  alive 

Who  mmembera  that  famous  day  and  year. 

When  the  last  bell  rings,  the  teacher,  who  is  standing  by 
a  window  at  the  back  of  the  pleasant  home-like  room,  read- 
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iDg  a  copy  of  "The  History  of  Boston  Town,"— bearing  the 
stamp  of  the  Quiiicy  I'ublic  Library,— puts  it  back  upon  the 
book-shelf,  and  walks  down  the  aisle  to  the  front;  pausing 
on  the  way  to  fasten  at  her  throat  a  bunch  of  violets,  softly 
shpped  into  the  hand  banging  at  her  side,  as  she  passed  the 
giver's  desk. 

With  merely  a  preliminary — "Children,  you  may  all  look 
at  the  board,"  she  recites  the  lines  there  written,  adding  in- 
stantly, "Now,  you  may  read  them." 

They  do  this,  but  not  well,  making  a  concert  recitation  of 
it,  and  nothing  more. 

"  What  does  it  say  first?" 

"  '  Listen,  my  children,'  "  respond  the  class. 

"Yes.  Play  that  yon  arc  the  teacher,  and  that  I  am  the 
pupils;  and  that  you  are  going  to  tell  me  a  story.  Now, 
begin." 

"  '  Usten,  my  children,' " 

says  the  chorus  in  most  expressive  fashion. 

"  Then  what  will  happen?"  inquires  the  teacher. 
The  pupils  talk  on: — 

"  '  And  j'ou  shall  hear 

Of  the  mltluiglit  ride  of  Paul  Revere,'  " 

"When  was  it?"  queries  the  teacher.  • 

"  '  On  the  eiyhteealh  of  April  in  Sevf  ut y  fivi^;'  " 

reply  the  children,  as  prosaically  as  though  answering  a 
question  in  arithmetic. 

Accordingly  the  teacher  makes  it  one  by  demanding, 
"How  long  ago  was  that?  Kittie,  go  to  the  board  and  find 
out  as  fast  as  you  can." 

Kittie  steps  nimbly  to  the  nearest  blackboard,  iiguree 
s\viftly  for  a  little,  and  the  class  call  out,  "  One  hundred 
and  seven  years." 
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"Yes,  and 

"  'Hardly  a  Eoan  ia  now  alive 

Who  remembers  that  famoiiB  day  Rntl  year,' 

states  the  teacher  bo  naturally,  that  the  children  think  that 
she  ie  talking  to  them,  and  one  speaks  out:  saying, — 

''I  guess  not !  he'd  be  awful  old." 

"  What  does  that  mean,  Harry?"  addressing  the  speaker. 

"  Very  old,"  defines  the  boy  with  cheerful  readiness. 

"  I  think  it  would  sound  better  to  say  so  then,"  gravely 
advises  the  teacher.  "Now,  class,  teU  me  what  it  says 
next  on  the  board." 

" '  Hardly  a  man  is  now  allT© 

Who  remembHrs  tliat  famous  day  and  year,' " 

repeat  the  class,  with  a  good  degree  of  flexibility  of  voice 
and  inflection. 

"  Who  would  like  to  tell  it  all  to  ua,  alone?"  interrogates 
the  teacher,  and  looldng  aromad  upon  the  eager  aspirants, 
she  chooses  Nettie,  the  best  reader  in  the  class. 

The  girl  rises,  steps  into  the  aisle,  takes  an  erect,  yet  easy 
position,  and  renders  the  lines  remai-kably  well. 

"  Now,  we  will  all  try  it,"  decides  the  teacher.     **  Standi" 

The  class  spring  into  the  aisles. 

'^  Let  me  see  every  pair  of  feet  square  on  the  floor;  every 
psiir  of  shoulders  down  and  back;  eveiy  head  up;  every 
chin  in;  and  every  pair  of  eyes  turned  this  way.  There! 
you  are  quite  fine  looking  little  women  and  men.  Don't 
forget  that  you  are  my  teacher,  and  that  you  are  going  to 
tell  me  all  this.  Look  at  me  all  that  you  can,  so  as  to  see  if 
I  like  the  story.    Begin  1 ' ' 

The  young  elocutionists  start  off  with  such  an  emphatic 

"  'Listen,  my  children,'  " 

that  the  teacher  hastens  to  assume  an  attitude  of  attention, 

"  '  And  you  shall  hear 

Of  the  midnight  ride  ol  Paul  Eevere."  " 
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Some  of  the  readers  find  their  breath  giving  out,  and  hiirry 
through— 

"  '  On  tlie  eighteenth  of  April  in  Seventy-flve;' " 

but  they  wind  up  in  good  style  with  the  closing  phrase,— 

" '  Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 

Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year,' " 

3UBt  as  the  clock  shows  the  hour,  and  the  signal  is  heard  for 
school  to  begin. 


CHAPTER  TI. 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS  AND  PAPERS. 

All  \^ork  in  Language  deals  constantly  with  two  things 
that  must  not  be  separated,— thought  and  expression;  for 
thought  without  expression  is  unborn,  and  expression  with- 
out thought  is  dead.  Hence  the  one  vital  principle  in  the 
teaching  of  Language,  is  to  make  thought  the  stimulus  to  ex- 
pression always:  consequently  a  large  proportion  of  the  les- 
sons described,  are  really  lessons  in  thought  rather  than  ex- 
pression; and  more,— much  of  the  language  teaching  and 
training  delineated,  has  been  (so  far  as  the  pupils  are  con- 
cerned) unconscious.  Again ;  as  the  mind  grows  only  in  its 
own  way,  there  can  bo  but  one  presentation  of  the  subjects 
taught  which  will  be  a  perfect  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the 
growing  mind.  Therefore  there  can  be  but  one  true  method ; 
all  variations  are  but  devices  leading  toward,  or  away  from 
the  one  natural  method.  It  is  these  variations— the  devices 
of  individual  teachers,  indicating  different  sides  of  the  same 
method— that  have  been  presented  in  the  illustrations  of  Lan- 
guage Work  thus  far.  These  have  been  carefully  arranged 
to  exemplify  every  grade  of  lesson  for  two  years  and  every 
phase  of  the  study  which  can  be  grasi>ed  by  such  young 
students.  The  third  year  work  is  intended  to  show,  either 
by  photographs  of  teacher's  lessons  or  by  reproduction  of 
pupils'  papers,  how  the  various  lines  of  work  both  oral  and 
written,  already  conuneuced,  are  carried  on. 
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LA]!^GVAQK-A    GUESSING    AND    THINKING 
GAME, 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  every  lesson  priren  tinder  tlie 
so  called  "'  Now  Metliud  "  is  in  a  measm-e,  a  language  lesson. 
It  follows  then,  that  the  work  corning  distinctly  under  that 
head,  has  always  some  epocial  end  in  view;  some  raotivo 
that  tends  toward  the  training  in  expression  jfer  se. 

For  instance:  the  Guessing  and  Tbiukiiijr  Games  of  the 
Primary  year,  as  simple  as  they  seemed,  were  excellent 
exercises  to  start  the  montal  rcachinory;  they  stimulated 
many,  probably  most  of  the  children  for  the  fli'st  time  in 
their  lives  to  consciously  luiU  to  think,  and  to  tliink  fast. 

In  the  Guessing  Games,  the  pupils  anbwer  in  single  words. 
The  Thinking  Games  require  hut  one  word  at  first ;  this  is 
expanded  into  a  stereotyped  phrase  in  the  next  lesson  of  the 
series;  and  finally,  an  ori;^iial  sentence  is  gained  from  each 
of  the  small  thinkeis,  who  are  so  interested  in  the  thought, 
that  expression  comes  unconsciously. 

The  Game  here  presented,  la  both  a  Guessing  and  a  Think- 
ing Game.  li^st,  the  chikh-en  guess  the  word  which  rhymes 
with  the  one  named,  and  then  they  think  how  to  express 
their  idea  without  spe;iking  the  word  itself. 

Besides  this,  the  rhj  ming  gmne  combmea  all  the  sncccs- 
sive  stages  of  language  development  just  mentioned,  viz. : 
fii*st,  the  woi-d  (the  one  guessed);  second,  the  stereotyped 
phrase  (Is  it  an,  etc.) ;  third,  the  original  sentence. 

If  the  utdity  of  the  Guessing  and  Thinking  Games  was 
not  recognised,  it  is  possible  that  the  photograph  of  this  ad- 
vanced exercise,  will  render  the  advantage  more  obvious. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSON.— To  make  use  of  the  keen  ac- 
tivity and  spirit  of  mirtli  generated  by  play,  and  to  use 
them  to  the  best  advantage. 
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PHEPARATlOli  MADE  BY  THE  TEACMER,^The  selection  of  the 

word  and  the  time. 

PREPARATfOli  MADE  BY  THE  Ptf/'/i 5. —Whatever  they  knew 
of  the  use  and  the  meaning  of  words, 

PLAN  OF  THE  If^SO*.— Think  of  a  monoayllable  in  com- 
mon use  amoug  the  children,  that  rhymes  with  many  words. 
Then  tell  the  class  one  of  these  words,  and  let  the  pupils 
guess  the  one  selected. 

N.  B.  Choose  a  word  that  they  will  not  be  likely  to  think 
of  at  first. 
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"I  have  thought  of  something  that  rhymes  with  door^*' 
is  the  abrupt  announcement — ^seemingly  apropos  of  nothing 
— which  Miss  E.  makes  after  one  swift  glance  at  her  class,  as 
they  sit  before  her,  flushed  and  frisky  from  their  long  recess 
in  the  bracing  October  air. 

Like  lightning,  the  demure  expression  assumed  for  the 
occasion  is  transformed  into  one  of  wide-awake  fun,  and 
hands  go  flying  up,  one  after  another,  all  over  the  room. 

*'  Is  it  what  is  under  us?"  asks  the  first  child  called  upon, 

*'No,  it  is  not  the  fioor,'"'  briskly  responds  the  teacher, 
placing  the  word  jfloor  upon  the  blackboard  jnst  behind  her. 

"  Is  it  Bomething  you  make  a  boat  go  with?"  questions  the 
next  speaker,  as  he  is  signalled. 

"No,  it  is  not  an  oar^"  is  the  answer  he  receives,  while  the 
teacher  turning,  places  that  word  just  under  the  other. 

"  Is  it  something  that  birds  do 51"  inquires  a  bright-faced 
miss. 

'*  It  is  not  soar"  repMes  the  teacher,  putting  the  word 
given,  on  the  board  with  the  others. 

'*  Is  it  something  on  the  side  of  a  dress?'^  catecliises  a  sec- 
ond httle  woman. 

This  turns  the  tables,  greatly  to  the  dehght  of  the  pupils, 
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and  sets  the  teacher  guessing.  After  a  second  of  silence, 
Bhe  gets  the  idea  and  affirms,  "It  is  not  a  g^ore,"  and  that 
goes  into  the  column. 

"Is  it  something  a  man  does  when  he  goes  to  sleep?" 
soberly  interrogates  a  third  small  feminine. 

''No,  it  is  not  .«ioj*e,*'  asserts  the  teacher,  smiling,  while 
she  Tvi'ites  the  word,  at  the  distinetion  as  to  sex. 

"If  you  say  yon  have  sonje,  and  you  want  some — ?"  sug- 
gests a  keen  little  fellow. 

"It  is  not  more,''  supplies  the  teacher,  making  it  with  her 
crayon  as  she  speaks. 

''Is  it  what  the  rain  does  when  it  comes  down?"  guesses 
an  urchin,  in  the  comer. 

"  It  is  not  J30M7-,"  declares  the  teacher,  placing  that  word 
with  the  rest. 

^'  Is  it  what  twenty  is?"'  demiands  a  ehai-p  juvenile  eagerly. 

"No,  it  is  not  a  score, "  maintains  the  teacher,  though  it  is 
set  down  in  her  list. 

''Is  it  what  a  lion  does?"  imagines  the  youngest  of  the 
class. 

"  It  is  not  rocir,"  decides  the  teacher,  adding  that  too. 

*'  Is  it  what  is  left  of  an  apple  when  you  have  eaten  it?'* 
specifies  a  young  son  of  Eriii. 

**  It  is  not  cove,^^  informs  the  teacher,  emerging  from  the 
folds  of  her  handkerchief,  behind  which  she  has  coii;:ched 
out  hor  sudden  fit  of  laughter  at  Patrick's  huU;  and  turn- 
ing  to  the  hoard,  she  acts  down  his  word  with  tlu'  others. 

**Is  it  where  yon  go  to  buy  all  your  groceries?"  inquires 
an  embryo  housekeeper. 

"  It  is  not  a  store,''  responds  the  teacher,  putting  the  word 
where  it  belongs. 

"Is  it  what  you  do  with  a  gimlet?"  suiToises  a  youthful 
carpenter. 

" It  is  not  hore,''  reports  the  teacher,  as  she  writes. 

"Is  it  what  you  mow  with?"  infers  a  logical  damsel. 
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•'No;  and  we  don't  call  that  a  mower^  but  the  one  that 
uses  it,"  instructs  the  teacher,  and  sets  the  word  in  its  order. 

"Is  it  so  many?"  pantomimes  a  youngster,  holding  up  the 
fingers  of  one  hand. 

"No,  it  is  not  foxir''^  counts  the  teacher,  placing  her  re- 
sult upon  the  board. 

"  Is  it  when  you  take  a  thing  from  its  place,  and  then  put 
it  back  again?"  explains  an  ingenious  stripling. 

"  No, "  assures  the  teacher,  after  an  instant's  hesitation, 
during  which  her  mischievoas  pupils  exchange  glances  of 
keen  satisfaction  over  her  perplexity;  "it  ia  not  Testtore;'''^ 
and  that  word  is  number  fifteen  on  the  board. 

"  la  it  when  anybody  comes  off  of  a  ship,  and  steps  on  the 
— f"  implies  an  inventive  Yankee, 

"  No,  it  is  not  the  shore"  answers  the  teacher,  copying  it 
in  her  column. 

"Is  it  something  in  a  drum?"  proposes  an  eager  guesser. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  a  drum  corjrw?,"  observes  the  teacher, 
after  a  moment's  thought ^  "but  that  isn't  anything  in  a 
drum;  it  is  a  number  of  men  who  play  the  drum.  It  is  not 
corps,  and  we  spell  the  word  this  way,"  writing  it  slowly 
at  the  head  of  a  new  line. 

The  children  have  pretty  much  exhausted  their  stock  of 
words,  and  the  hands  have  been  gradually  picked  off,  till 
only  one  here  and  there  remains. 

"la  it  something  I  did  to  my  dress?"  puts  in  the  romp  of 
the  neighborhood. 

"It  is  not  torSj^^  denies  the  teEicher,  accepting  the  word, 

"Is  it  the  big  snake  in  the  woods?"  conjectures  an  un- 
fledged naturalist. 

"  It  is  not  a  boa,""  avers  the  teacher,  amused  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  New  England  pronunciation,  as  she  spells  the 
word  with  her  crayon. 

"  Is  it  when  a  person  thinks  a  lot  of  another?" 
future  Romeo. 
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"It  is  not  adore,'"  states  the  teacher,  smiling  in  spite  of 
herself,  as  she  wiitos  it  rapidly. 

''Is  it  what  a  man  is  called  who  goes  around  sowing?" 
questions  the  son  of  a  farmer, 

"No,  it  is  not  a  so«<v^r,"  raphes  the  teacher,  and  it  is 
placed  on  the  board. 

Every  arm  is  down.  The  children  are  completely  puz- 
zled, and  are  becoming  anxious  lest  they  lose  the  game, 
%vhen  a  sinaU  hand  flutters  up,  and  a  timid  httlo  sister  ven- 
tures. "  Is  it  some  kind  of  a  hen  ?" 

The  query  is  a  poser.  Both  teacher  and  pupils  knit 
their  brows  over  this  mysterious  member  of  the  hen  family, 
when  ull  of  a  sudden,  it  OLCurw  to  the  teacher  what  the  girl 
means;  and  im.niediately  she  proclaims, — "It  is  not  a 
crower^''^  turning  to  the  board  as  she  does  so,  to  hide  her 
mirth  under  the  pretence  of  writing  the  word.  But  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  thing  has  stnick  the  small  people  too,  and 
they  go  off  into  a  Bhout  of  laughter,  in  which  the  innocent 
cause  joins  with  entire  an  liability. 

Some  one  else  has  an  idea  by  this  time,  and  being  called 
upon,  the  thinker  catechises,  ''Is  it  something  that  isn't 
high?" 

"It  is  not  lower,"  designates  the  teacher,  placing  that 
word  beneath  the  others. 

Then  the  owner  of  a  very  straight  arm  wonders,— "Is 
it  a  wild  pig?" 

' '  No,  it  is  not  boar, "  puhHshes  the  teacher,  as  she  places 
the  word  on  the  board. 

"Is  it  something  they  have  on  their  legs?"  vaguely  in- 
timates a  sfiaall  observer. 

"  Nu,  it  is  not  a  sore,"  notifies  the  diverted  teacher,  writing 
as  she  talks. 

"O  Mis8  E. !  is  it  those  little  things  you  have  on  your 
hanfls?"  fancies  an  anxious  player,  hoping  to  save  the  game. 

The  teacher  pauses  at  this,  hut  only  for  a  httle,  then  she 


announces,  "It  is  not  ajsore,"  placing  the  word  beneath  the 
last  written. 

"  Is  it  something  yon  have  in  a  picture?"  is  the  interroga- 
tion of  one  who  has — up  to  this  point— said  nothing. 

Again  the  teacher  hesitates;  then  she  supposes, — "You 
probably  mean  core?,  but  that  doesn't  rhyme  with  door." 

"Is  it  something  you  put  your  clothes  in?"  is  the  forlorn 
hope  of  a  desperate  gamester. 

"  Drawer  doesn't  rhyme,"  negatives  the  teacher. 

"  Is  it  when  you  take  anything  out  of  a  pitcher  and  pour 
it  back?"  anxiously  advances  another  wOd  theorist. 

"I  presume  you  mean  re-pour,'*^  interprets  the  teacher, 
"but  there  is  no  such  word. " 

All  these  absurd  guesses,  show  that  the  children  have 
about  used  up  their  vocabularies;  and  the  baffled  Uttle 
Yankees  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they  are  beaten.  StiU 
they  do  not  give  up  the  battle;  aU  are  thinking  fast  and 
hard.  Suddenly  one  hazards,— "Is  it  when  you  go  quick, 
and  then  you  don't;  you  go—?" 

"  It  is  not  sZottrer,"  concludes  the  teacher,  glad  of  another 
word  to  write. 

"  Is  it  one  who  throws  a  ball,  or  anything?"  drawls  out 
a  deliberate  pupil. 

"No,  it  Ls  not  thrower y"*'  rejoins  the  teacher,  placing  it 
in  her  second  column. 

"  Is  it  anybody  who  hoes?"  invents  a  member  who  hates 
to  fail. 

"  No,  it  is  not  hoer^''''  smiles  the  teacher,  setting  down  the 
new  word, 

"Is  it  on©  who  grows?"  desperately  urges  the  oldest  in 
the  class. 

"It  is  not  a  grrotoer,"  protests  the  teacher,  writing  this 
also. 

"I've  thought  of  something!"  joyfully  exclaims  the  best 
thinker  in  the  room.    "  Is  it  the  front  paw  of  a  dog?" 
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"Iti5,"^writmg  swiftly,  ''fore;  meaning  the  fore-paw  or 
the  fore-finger,"  acknowledges  the  teacher  gayly,  putting 
the  number  thirty  oppo.site.  Hereupon  the  gratified  httle 
guessers  set  up  a  rustle  and  a  murmur  that  would  be  dis- 
orderly, did  it  not  cease  instantly,  at  the  words,  "All  to 
work  now !"  from  the  teacher,  who  adds  further;  "  Jimmie, 
Mary,  and  Susie,  distribute  these  books  to  your  rows," 
indicating  three  pOes  of  Walton's  Primary  ArithmeticB 
lying  upon  the  table;  "and  do  it  quickly.  The  first  divi- 
sion may  take  their  slates,  and  make  me  ten  sentences  about 
the  first  ten  of  those  words  on  the  blackboard ;  I  shall  pay 
special  attention  to  the  writing  when  I  come  round," 

Tlien  follows  a  combination  Heading  and  Number  exercise 
with  the  second  division,  the  pupils  being  called  upon  to 
read  the  problems  as  expressively,  as  if  that  were  the  main 
ptirpose  of  the  lesson ;  and  then  required  to  solve  them  as 
accurately  and  rapidly  as  if  the  lesson  were  in  Number. 

Notes  and   Comments. 

A  lesson  is  a  lesson,  and  the  more  enjoyment  the  pupils 
can  get  out  of  it,  the  better;  believers  in  the  serioua  and 
painful  sort  of  teaching  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
These  children  reviewed — naentally — more  words  in  the 
space  of  twenty  minutes,  than  they  would  have  done  in  as 
many  hours,  of  ordinary  language  lessons ;  and  they  had  a 
happy  time  into  the  bargain. 


LANGUAGE.— A  CONVERSATION  LESSON. 

The  class  have  been  writing.— describing  a  stuffed  bird 
that  stands  upon  the  teacher's  table. 

As  the  slowest  student  carefully  crosses  bis  last  t  and 
makes  bia  final  period,  it  still  lacks  ten  minutes  of  four 
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o'clock,  SO  the  teacher  Bays,  naming  the  four  pupils  who 
finished  first,  "MolUe,  Tom,  Richie,  and  Kate^  please  collect 
the  papers  and  pencils.  Place  the  papers  here,  and  if  any- 
one has  written  more  than  one  sheet,*  be  sure  and  fasten  the 
sheets  together ;  you  will  find  the  fastenerB  in  a  box  in  the 
right-hand  comer  of  the  tahle  drawer.  I  ehould  like  to  see 
all  the  resfc  of  my  children  sitting  up  beautifully,  and  look- 
ing as  if  they  knew  of  something  that  they  would  Kke  to 
tell  me.  Hurry  on  your  thinking-capa,  for  we've  only  ten 
minutes." 

Thus  incited,  the  pupils  begin  to  smile,  then  the  faces 
brighten,  and  the  arms  are  flung  up,  one  after  another  till 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  would-be  talkers. 
"  Jobnnie,"  selocte  the  teacher. 

This  is  one  of  the  moat  backward  pupils  in  the  room, 
hence  he  is  called  upon  first. 

"  Sunday    I   was    walking,"    observes    the    boy    in  his 
moderate  fashion;  "  and  I  saw  a  squirrel  run  up  a  tree." 
**  Did  you?" 

Here  a  hand  goes  up  with  great  energy,  and  the  owner 
being  called  upon,  commences  eagerly,  "  When  I  was  down 
at  my  uncle  Allen's,  I  saw  a  little  sqiurrel,  and  when  I  went 
again,  I  saw  a  larger  one." 

"What  relation  do  you  suppose  the  larger  one  was  to  the 
smaller?"  inquires  the  teacher  with  responsive  interest. 
^^^  "  I  guess  it  was  his  mamma." 

^H  "I  shouldn't    wonder,"  surmises  the   teacher.      "Well, 

^^M       Aggie,  what  have  you  to  tell  us?" 

^H  '*  The  plump  little  sister  "  addressed,  rises  with  a  face  fuU 

^H       of  dimples,  to  say,— "The  other  day  I  went  down  back  of 
^^        our  house,  and  got  a  whole  handful  of  ripe  huckleberries." 
\  ' '  So  eai-ly  ?"  rejoins  the  teacher.     * '  Jobnnie. " 

^H  "Last  Saturday,"  begins  the  boy  with  great  eamestneas; 
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'*I  saw  a  snako,  and  it  stuck  out  its  stinger  at  me,  and  I 
picked  Lip  a  great  big  stone" — reacliing  for  an  imaginary 
one  in  the  aiele— "and  hit  ]iim  right  on  the  head  "—making 
the  triotion  as  lie  speaks— "and  killed  him  dead  I" 

' '  Yes, "  smiles  the  teachei*.     ' '  Weil,  Chris V 

"  Once  when  I  was  out  walking  down  bj  the  pond  oTer  at 
my  grandpa's,  I  sinv  a  water-snake  running  all  around  in 
the  water, "  declares  the  young  namesake  of  Columbus, 

"Nettie,"  calls  the  teacher,  to  got  rid  of  further  snake 
stories. 

' '  My  cousin  found  a  great  big  turtle  in  bis  pond  the  other 
day,  and  brought  it  over  to  our  house,  and  showed  it  to  us," 
informs  the  maid  with  an  air  of  communicating  something 
of  great  public  concern. 

This  starts  the  small  conversers  off  on  a  new  tack,  and 
the  next  speaker  disoonrses  thus: 

"Once  I  went  up  in  the  pasture  back  of  my  cousin's 
house,  and  I  saw  a  cow  lying  down  and  chewing  her  cud ; 
and  I  went  up  near  to  her,  and  there  I  found  a  bush  just 
full  of  ripe  blue-berries, '^ 

ner  remark  brings  up  another  ti-ain  of  thought,  and  the 
succeeding  talker  iciuembers  that— "Last  spring  I  went 
down  hi  the  meadow  aft^T  strawberries,  and  I  took  off  my 
hat  liecause  it  didn't  feel  gc^od,  and  left  it  on  the  ground^ 
and  when  I  went  to  get  it,  there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  snake 
in  it." 

"Mattie,"  specifies  the  teacher,  turning  again  to  the  femi- 
nine part  of  her  family  to  elude  the  reptiles  that  will  creep 
into  the  conversation, 

Tlie  girl  rises  slowly,  and  commences  to  murmur  some- 
thing which  is  inaudible  except  to  those  in  her  immediate 
vicinity. 

"  That  will  do,  Mattio,"  decides  the  teacher  promptly  but 
pleasantly;  "I  don't  wish  to  have  any  one  ttdk  to  me,  who 
doesn't  speak  so  that  I  can  hear  her.    Hattie." 
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•'Night  before  last,"  narrates  the  demiire  little  damsel; 
"I  went  down  to  the  woods  by  the  'Poor  Farm'  to  pick 
some  wild  flowers  j  and  I  found  a  whole  handful,  and  I  oai'- 
ried  them  home  and  put  them  in  a  pitcher  on  the  mantle- 
piece.  " 

"That  was  nice,"  comments  the  teacher.  ** Peter,  what 
is  your  story?" 

This  boy— who  was  bom  with  certain  tendencies  which 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  draw  the  line 
clearly  between  fact  and  fiction — swaggers  up  on  to  his  feet, 
sets  his  chin  well  out,  and  assorts  that, — "  Last  Sunday  night 
I  went  down  by  the  pond,  and  I  saw  a  whole  lot  of  httle 
fishes  swimming  by,  and  when  I  raised  my  hand  like  that" — 
holding  it  out  in  front  of  him—''  they  jumped  over  it." 

This  remarkable  statement  is  received  in  utter  silence  by 
both  teacher  and  pupils,  but  the  atmosphere  is  arctic  foi^ 
coolness;  and  the  mobile  faces  of  his  audience  are  so 
strongly  expressive  of  unbelief,  that  more  noses  are  observ- 
ably '  tip-tilted '  than  usual,  StiU  the  teacher  makes  no 
comment,  only  gives  him  a  look  so  stem  and  sad  that  he 
drops  hia  eyes,  and  shifts  uneasily  in  his  seat  to  which 
he  has  retired. 

Then  Ida  is  invited  to  say  her  eay,  which  runs  thus:  "I 
have  a* rabbit  at  my  house;  a  little  bit  of  a  white  rabbit 
with  pink  eyes.  The  men  got  it  for  me;  they  found  it  in 
the  field,  and  brought  it  home  the  other  day." 

Of  course  this  gives  the  one  who  follows  his  cue,  which  he 
takes  unconsciously,  and  goes  on  to  publish  the  fact  that, — 
**  Patrick  O.  has  a  great  big  adder  in  a  box,  and  he  catches 
*jug  o'ruuis,'*  and  puts  them  in  for  the  adder  to  eat,  and  he 
eats  them  alive,— swallows  them  whole." 

Afterward  comes  a  child  who  has  this  bit  of  experience  to      ■ 
narrate.     "  David  M.  and  I  went  down  in  the  woods  one  day, 
and  there  we  saw  a  little  squiri-el ;  and  we  tried  to  catch  it, 
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and  we  did  almost,  and  then  it  got  away  out  of  the  hole, 
and  ran  clear  up  to  the  top  ol  a  taD  pme-tree,  and  wouldn't 
cotne  down." 

"  No?''  interrogates  the  teacher,  with  eyebrows  and  voice, 
while  the  children  laugh  at  the  boy's  nawe  complaint. 
*'We  will  hear  you  Madge,"  turning  suddenly  upon  a 
sociable  young  woman,  who  is  whispering  to  her  friend  on 
the  left;  "  but  you  must  tell  us  just  what  you  told  Sophie," 
Buavely  stipulates  the  teacher. 

Madge  colors,  hesitates,  hangs  her  head,  and  finally  mur- 
murs, "I don't  Mke  to." 

"Yes,  but  we  wish  to  know  what  it  was  of  such  import- 
ance, that  you  needed  to  tell  Sophie  in  school-time,"  sweetly 
insists  the  teacher.     ''Please  don't  keep  us  waiting." 

So  Madge  finds  herseK  obhged  to  repeat— greatly  to  her 
chagrin — "My  father  gave  me  ten  cents,  and  I  wont  to  the 
store  and  got  a  strawberry-box  full  of  cherries ;  "  then 
dropping  into  her  seat,  she  bursts  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
while  the  teacher  placidly  proposes  to  Essie  that  she  give 
them  the  benefit  of  her  ideas  upon  some  subject. 

Accordingly  the  little  lady  reports,  "The  other  day  as  I 
was  going  up  to  Mi"s.  R'e,  I  saw  a  striped  squirrel  run 
across  the  road,  along  the  fence,  and  around  behind  a 
stump,  and  I  couldn't  find  hira  after  that." 

"Now  we  have  only  time  for  one  more  to  talk.  Who 
has  something  very  interesting  to  tell  ub?'' 

There  is  a  great  show  of  bands  at  this,  but  the  teacher 
picks  purposely  for  one  who  will  do  well,  and  Mary  is 
given  the  floor,  and  this  is  her  speech:  "  The  other  day  my 
httle  brother  Erny  came  in  and  said,  '  O  mnnima,  there  ie  a 
little  tunnin  sing  on  the  wall ! '  and  mother  caine  out,  and 
it  was  a  little  rabbit;  and  Erny  cried  when  it  ran  away,  and 
said,  '  Me  want  it ! ' " 

This  pleases  the  pupils,  to  whom  the  teacher  puts  the 
question,  "  Why  did  Erny  talk  that  way!" 
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"Because  he  was  so  youn^I"  "  Because  be  was  too  little 
to  know  any  better  I"  reply  the  voices. 

**  How  about  you?  Are  you  old  enough,  and  large  enough 
to  know  any  better?" 

''  Yes'ml"  in  emphatic  chorus. 

"  Very  well,  then.  *  If  I  hear  any  one  talking  hke  a  baby, 
I  may  treat  him  like  a  baby,  so  look  out,"  archly  thi-eatens 
the  teacher,  as  the  signal  sounds  for  dismisBal ;  and  the  con- 
versation closes. 

Children  of  this  age,  are  still  too  young  to  have  learned  to 
use  language,  either  to  conceal  thought  or  the  want  of  it; 
they  talk  of  what  they  think.  Consequently,  conversation 
work  in  this  grade,  is  mainly  serviceable,  as  affording  to  the 
teacher  a  means  of  learning  the  minds  of  her  pupils. 

Take  for  instance,  the  remarks  just  recorded ;  the  teacher 
who  could  fail  to  draw  from  them,  the  inference  that  chE- 
dren  love  natui-e,  and  have  an  irresistible  bent  to  observe, 
and  discuss  animals,  would  grace  with  dignity  the  dunce's 
block  of  olden  times. 


I 


. 


H       quonc< 


LANGUAGE—''  TALKING   WITH  THE  PENCILS 

Oral  lessons  like  the  preceding,  are  incidental  at  this  stage 
of  advancement,  being  introduced  as  this  was,  merely  to 
fiU  a  gap.  After  two  years  of  preparation — one  of  uninter- 
mittent  teaciiing  and  ti^aining,  and  one  of  equally  persistent 
practice  in  written  language— the  pupils  have  now  gained 
such  facility  in  writing,  that  the  third  year's  work  in  lan- 
guage consists  mainly  of  ^'Talking  with  the  Pencil."  This 
provides  an  unlimited  quantity  of  Basy-Work,  some  sam- 
ples of  which  have  been  selected,  that  follow  in  direct  se- 
quence the  Conversation  Lessons  of  the  Primary  year. 

Those  entitled,  "What  I  did  at  Recess/'  are  identical  in 
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motive  witti  the  oral  exercise.  Those  called.  "  What  I  did 
this  Noon,"  are  similar  to  the  couversations  recalling  what 
the  iHipils  saw  when  they  w(^nt  to  Boston,  and  what  they 
did  in  vacation;  while  the  imaginary  dreams  of  the  babies, 
find  a  parallel  in  the  B  Primaiyboy's  original  account  of  the 
"Pig's  Party." 

What  I  Dro  at  Recess. 
I. 

First  1  weot  out  and  went  to  se«*  tlu'm  play  school.  Kittle  Darromr  asked  me 
if  I  wauted  to  piny.  1  snil  n  >  because  I  waa  playing  with  some  tmt;  Hse.  Then 
th*-  girl  tlrnt  I  was  playing'  ^vith  Bhe  calli-d  me.  Then  we  played  school  anij 
she  Jiiadf  nie  repeat  a  vei  sb  sifter  her.  The  verse  was  we  were  crowded  in  the 
cabin.  I  had  a  nice  time.  MU'V  recess  was  over  Kittle  asked  me  if  I  was  going: 
to  play  with  her  this  alteroooti. 

n. 

I  first  went  out  of  doors.  1  &Bked  Aiiaie  Pemberton  If  she  was  going  to  play 
Bchool.  Then  1  went  around  to  the  other  side  of  tlie  schoolhoiise.  I  took  the 
B  dass  out  ou  tlw  wjilif  ;i,roniid  the  Bclioolhonse,  I  gave  them  some  numbers 
to  add.  Then  I  gave  them  a  cord  and  they  said  timnks.  In  a  minute  Mina 
brought  Rilla  Wood  to  me  and  I  gave  her  one  of  my  scholars.  Then  the  bell 
ran^.    It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  didn't  have  but  5  minutes  to  play. 

ni. 

First  T  went  out,  Tlu'u  1  went  around  the  school.  After  that  1  went  down  to 
the  pump  where  thtj  were  making  ponda.  I  saw  Toinm)-  make  a  big  pond. 
Then  I  came  in.  When  1  w&.s  coinitiij  in  their  was  a  boy  lost  his  hat  and  had  to 
go  back  after  it. 

IT. 

t  saw  a  boy,  he  had  my  stick.    I  said  "Here  that's  my  stick  but  I'll  let  you 
have  it."    I  saw  anotlier  ami  I  got  It  and  went  down  to  the  pump.    Then  I  made 
a  (lam  aud  let  it  rise.    1  saw  a  boy  with  a  horn,  laskeil  him  ■•  Where  dil  you  gcc 
thai  horn?"  1  talked  with  some  other  boya.   Then.  I  came  into  school  and  wen 
to  work, 

V, 

First  I  played  horse.  Then  1  went  down  to  the  pump  to  get  a  drink  of  water 
and  1  saw  some  big  boys  jumping.  I  jumped  some.  Then  I  went  over  to  the 
seller  window  and  eat  down  and  1  saw  two  boys  fall  down  on  the  tar  walk. 
Then  the  bell  rang  and  I  came  into  school  to  take  my  seat 

VI. 

First  I  went  out.  After  that  1  played  jackstonea  with  my  sister.  Then  my 
Eister  got  game.    I  did  uot  want  to  play  any  more.    It  was  ofll  sunny  when  we 
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were  playing  »o  w«  went  round  in  the  shade. 
Icaxneln. 


Then  I  heard  th«  bell  ringin^r  «> 


What  I  Dm  this  Noon. 
I. 

First  I  went  over  to  gee  if  I  eould  see  Bes«Ie.    I  saw  her  and  then  I  we: 
home.    I  stayed  In  the  house  till  It  was  time  for  dinner.    While  I  was  waiting-^ 
I  played  houMe.    I  could  only  play  a  minixto  or  two,  for  I  was  called  for  dinner. 
After  dinner  1  went  out  and  picked  a  pretty  boquet  to  put  in  my  vase.    Then  I 
took  my  hat  off  and  huug  it  up.    Then  my  mama  said  she  would  read  to  me. 
So  I  weal  oat  on  the  piozxa. 

n. 

First  I  went  home  I  took  my  things  off.  I  wanted  to  read  some  in  the  St. 
Nickolas.  But  there  was  not  any  thing  I  liked  besides  what  I  had  read.  I  went 
up  stairs  and  i^ot  the  April  number.  I  began  to  read  about  a  king  who  hod 
three  daughters  who  had  gla-ss  hearts  Soon  I  started  for  school.  1  saw  Ella 
Armstrong  and  she  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  school  aud  I  said  I  was.  I  met 
MIsa  Guernsey,  and  she  said  "How  do  you  do  Salle?"  Then  I  came  up  to 
school.    On  my  way  up  the  hill  I  saw  a  little  bii-d  Qy  Into  a  tree. 

m. 

After  I  ate  my  dinner  I  went  out  in  the  garden  to  pick  potato  bugs.  After 
that  I  put  some  hot  water  on  them.  My  father  told  me  to  water  the  onionB 
this  morning.  Next  I  watered  the  flowers  Ihen  1  wa.shed  my  face  and  hands. 
I  went  after  some  water  and  wood  for  my  mother.  I  went  up  staii-s  to  get  it 
knife.  After  that  I  went  to  school,  When  1  was  going  I  saw  a  bird's  oest. 
went  up  to  it.    There  were  five  young  birds  in  it. 

rv. 

Wlien  I  went  homo  1  took  off  ray  hat.  My  dinner  wasn't  ready,  So  I  went  In 
the  room  and  rood  till  dinner  was  ready.  I  ate  my  dinner  and  when  I  got  done 
I  cleared  off  the  table.  In  a  little  while  I  washed  my  dishes  and  dried  them. 
My  mother  told  me  not  to  go  because  she  wanted  me  to  go  to  the  store.  Thea 
I  bought  a  stick  of  candy  for  ray  sister.  When  I  cawie  back  I  went  down  to 
Jean  Harlow's  house  and  waited  for  her.  I  was  playing  on  her  little  piano 
while  she  was  getting  ready.  When  we  were  most  up  to  the  market  we  heard 
the  first  bell  ring.    We  thought  It  was  the  last  one. 

.     V. 

When  I  ate  my  dinner  I  washed  my  face  and  hands  and  combed  my  hatr. 
Then  1  went  and  brought  the  tnilk  up  for  my  mother,  After  that  I  went  down 
In  the  woods  after  a  bow  and  arrow.  But  I  could  not  And  any  gond  one.  I  saw 
a  young  bird  on  a  post,  I  went  up  near  It  hnt  it  flow  away.  It  could  not  Dy 
very  well.  The  old  robin  saw  me  and  she  hollered.  I  went  home  then.  Nex 
J  went  down  cellar  to  out  some  wo«d  while  1  was  cutting  it  I  heard  the  flrat  I 
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ring.  When  I  started  I  saw  Sydnoy  Jones  and  Hal  Downing.  I  ran  after  them. 
When  we  got  &»  far  as  the  Tost  Office  we  went  in.  Then  we  came  out  and  r&a 
to  the  gchooJ. 

VI. 
First  1  ate  my  dinner.  Then  I  took  my  hat  and  got  my  bat  and  ball.  Then  I 
went  out  and  began  to  play  balT.  Pretly  ioon  I  saw  Guy  and  his  brother.  Guy 
had  his  whip.  Charle  camo  over  and  said  knock  up  flies.  He  did  not  play  it, 
but  we  wpnt  up  t<j  see  the  bird's  nest.  There  are  four  young  ones  in  it.  Charle 
&aw  Geo,  Jones  and  he  a^ed  Geo.  if  he  would  play  dBck.  He  said,  "  No,"  But 
he  did.  I  did  not  i^ay.  I  weot  U>  srliool  but! saw  my  uncle  Will.  I  asked 
him  if  he  hud  the  flsh  line.  He  did  not  answer.  I  asked  him  aga,in.  He  said, 
"  Come  to-night  and  ni  give  it  to  you." 

The  Pig's  Party. 

One  day  ft.s  I  was  going  down  tlif  roa<l  I  met  a  pig  and  he  wa.s  going  for  the 
woods.  Now  says  1,  wlierever  there  is  oue  tliere  is  two  and  I  follows  the  pl^. 
And  surf!  enough  when  I  got  In  I  be  wooda  there  I  found  four  other  pig:^,  one 
little  one  and  three  larpre  ones.  Now  says  I  to  my.self  I  think  1  know  whose 
pigs  these  are.  And  I  went  to  tlie  man's  house  who  owned  ihem  and  I  told  him 
and  be  said  he  was  very  thankfiill  for  I  told  him.  Then  he  gave  me  Ave  ceDta 
and  I  went  and  I  went  aud  boupht  n  five  cent  top  and  string.  "When  I  went 
hocQe  I  told  ray  mother  ajid  she  said  ver^'  good. 


LANGUAGK—AN  ACTION  LESSON, 

The  school  has  worked  in  two  divisions  thue  far  in  the 
session,  with  alternating  periods  of  Busy-Work,  and  les- 
sons. 

Now  the  hour  for  a  general  exercise  has  tinived,  and  thr^ 
teacher  takes  her  place  in  front,  ready  to  conduct  it.  Her 
movements  are  alert  yet  not  ungraoefid ;  her  speech  quick, 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  .e^harpness;  while  her  man- 
ner indicates  one  who  is  indisputably  mistress  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

"Clean  your  slates!"  The  voice  is  low-pitched,  and  of 
pleasant  quality ;  the  arti.culation  clear  cut  and.  the  inflec- 
tion decided. 
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For  a  moment's  space  the  room  is  full  of  amaJl  scnibbere, 
who  throw  into  the  present  act  the  same  spirit  and  energy 
that  they  show  in  everything  else  they  do.  As  fast  as  they 
iiniah,  the  children  fold  their  hands  upon  their  desks,  and 
await  the  next  direction,  which  is,— "  Don't  let  me  do  any- 
thing that  you  don't  see." 

This  intensifies  the  attention,  and  now  the  keen-eyed 
youngaters  watch  their  teacher  like  a  lot  of  ferrets. 

Taking  from  the  ledge  of  the  blackboard  a  long  crayon, 
she  lets  it  drop  from  her  fingers,  and  as  it  strikes  the  floor, 
it  breaks  into  three  pieces. 

"What  did  I  have  in  my  hand,  classf 

"A  crayon T'  is  the  solid  concert. 

"Write  about  something  that  happened  to  it;  then  sit 
up," 

Instantly  taking  their  pencils,  the  pupils  begin  to  write. 
When  the  majority  are  again  in  the  attitude  of  attention, 
the  teacher  speaks  Willard's  name. 

That  young  gentleman  picks  up  his  slate,  steps  into  the 
aisle  opposite  his  seat,  and  reads.  "  The  craymi  dropped  to 
the  floor y 

'  *  Yes.    Who  has  something  different  ?    Clara. ' ' 

•*  The  crayon  fell  to  thcjloor,^^  reads  Clara  briskly. 

"  Has  any  one  said  it  another  way  ?    Lewis. " 

**  TJie  crayon  dropped  and  ftrofce,"  is  his  version. 

"  Who  has  anything  else?    Margie." 

"  The  crayon  di'opped,  and  broke  in  three  partSj"  is  her 
precise  fashion  of  putting  it, 

•*  How  many  can  think  of  more  ways  yet,  of  telling  about 
the  crayon?    Aggie." 

"The  crayon  slipped  to  the  floor." 

"Yes;  Joseph." 

"The  crayon  went  to  the  floor." 

"Possibly;  Bridget." 

"The  crayon  came  to  the  floor." 
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*'  That's  tme.    Frankie." 

*'Tbe  crayon  fell  to  the  floor,  and  broke  in  a  number  of 
pieces." 

"Gertie." 

**  Tbe  crayon  fell  to  the  floor  and  broke  in  several  parts," 

"I  aai  sorry  that  tliat  window  troubles  yon,  Gilbert," 
observes  the  teacher,  with  a  tone  and  manner  of  affectionate 
consideration.  "You  may—"  conclading  her  expression 
with  a  downward  motion  of  her  hand. 

Tlie  boy  addressed,  who,— attracted  by  some  sound  in  the 
street  beyond, — was  gazing  intently  through  the  open  win- 
dow near  wliich  he  sits,  rises  at  once,  and  pulls  it  down ; 
then  with  a  face  rather  more  flushed  than  the  outlay  of 
strength  would  soeni  to  warrant,  rcBumcs  his  seat. 

'^  Write  what  Gilberb  did,"  comes  the  command,  and 
obediently  the  roomfid  pick  up  their  pencils,  and  go  to  work. 

As  one  by  one  the  writers  finish  their  sentences  and  fold 
their  hands,  the  teacher,  who  has  been  passing  through  the 
aisles,  watcliing  their  progress,  and  preventing  mistakes  by 
timely  cautions  or  sucf:;e6tioiis,  comes  a^ain  to  the  front 
and  presently  signals  Tom  to  read  what  he  has  written, 

"  Gilberi pidhd  donii  the  ivindow." 

Then  Cora  is  called  upon,  and  she  has, — ^^  Gilbert  closed 
the  icindow.''^ 

Robbie's  slate  as  reported  by  himself,  bears  this  upon  its 
face.  "  Gilbert  drew  down  the  window  f'^^  and  Paul'ti  hand 
being  raised,  to  show  that  he  has  still  a  diffcrpnt  rendering 
of  the  idea,  he  is  allowed  the  floor  to  state,—"  Gilbert  put 
down  the  ivindow" 

Last  of  all  Myra  reads, — "  Gilbert  shut  up  the  v:indoiv." 

This  brings  the  protect  from  one  of  these  literal  little 
people,  that, — **  Gilbert  didn't  shut  the  window  up 5  he  shut 
it  down;"  whereupon  the  practical  Donald  declares, — "I 
don't  think  there  is  any  use  in  saying  up  or  down,  just  shut 
ia  enough." 


"  So  it  is,"  decides  the  teacher  promptly.  * '  Look  at 
ajid  performs  an  action.  Then  carefully  choosing  the  child 
most  deficient  in  language,  she  calls  her  by  name ;—"  Bessie, 
tell  me  what  I  did,  and  I  will  vTrite  it  on  the  board." 

"You  picked  up  a  pencU,  and  looked  at  it,  then  you 
turned  around." 

*'  I  don't  think  it  sounds  well  to  begin  with  you^"'  speaks 
out  one  of  the  older  pupilp. 

*'  She  picked  up  a  pencO,"  corrects  the  child. 

"J  like  better  to  have  you  tell  who  did  it,"  is  the  teacher's 
courteous  comment. 

"Miss  E,  picked  up  a  pencil,  and  looked  at  it,  and  then 
she  turned  aroimd/'  repeats  Bessie,  while  the  teacher 
changes  her  written  sentence,  then  passes  to  her  position  at 
the  table,  and  makes  another  motion,  after  which  she  asks,— 

"What  next?"  Looking  for  a  second  slow  pupil  she  calls 
out,— "SteTief 

"And  she  picked  up  her  knife,"  says  Stevie. 

"I  shouldn't  begin  a  sentence  with  ctnd,"  intiniateB  the 
teacher,  as  she  writes. 

"She  picked  up  her  knife  from  the  table,"  amends  the 
boy;  "and  turned  around." 

"  What  is  it,  Clarence?" 

"Both  Bessie  and  Stevie  said  picked  up." 

"  WeU?" 

"I  don't  think  that  sounds  nice." 

"  What  would  you  say?" 

"  She  took  up  her  knife,"  suggests  the  young  rhetorician. 
•      "  How  do  you  like  that,  Stevie?" 

"  I  like  it,"  admits  the  criticised,  good-naturedly. 

Here  an  arm  is  flung  up  most  energetically,  and  its  owner 
gaining  leave  to  speak,  affirms, — "  There  are  two  aroMiids,*' 
pointing  toward  the  blackboard. 

"So there  are,"  agrees  the  teacher.  "Tell  Stevie  what 
he  CEai  say  instead  of  around." 


I 
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This  critic,  like  the  generaKty  of  his  kind,  has  only  con- 
cenied  himself  in  the  detection  of  what  is  wrong;  hut 
how  to  make  the  wrong  right,  it  has  not  entered  into  his 
mind  to  coneider,  consequently  he  has  no  answer  ready. 
However,  another  child  cnmes  to  the  rescue  with  the  propo- 
sition,— "  You  might  x^ut  in  hachy 

"Now  Stevie,  give  us  your  sentence  once  more." 

''She  took  up  her  knife  from  tlie  table,  and  turned  hack," 
says  Stevie. 

Tliese  corrections  being  made  in  the  written  work,  by  the 
teacher,  vvhile  the  pupils  watch,  she  leaves  the  hoard,  and 
comes  once  more  to  her  place  in  front.  Moving  again,  she 
questions  quickly,  "  Who  wishes  to  tell  what  was  done  this 
time?"  Searching  as  befoie  for  the  dull  to  drill,  she  calls 
upon  Dennis. 

*'Then  Miss  E.  opened  it,  and  went  to  the  waste-basket." 

''Has  anyone  anyihmgto  say  to  Dennis's  descriptionf 
questions  the  teacher,  stepping  toward  the  board. 

Not  a  hand  is  raised,  though  several  faces  show  dissatis- 
faction. So  the  teacher  begins  to  write  the  sentence  last 
given,  rapidly  yet  plainly,  while  the  children  look  on. 
There  ni'C  a  number  of  hands  flying  when  she  turns,  after 
putting  her  period. 

"Now,  Jennie." 

"I  don't  like /f." 

"Well?"  urges  the  teacher. 

"•  I  think  it  would  sound  better  to  say  Mies  E.  opened  her 
kuife." 

"How  many  think  that  would  be  an  improvement?" 

Most  of  the  class  signify  the  affirmati\'e ;  but  Dennis  scowls. 

Turning  toward  him,  the  teacher  interrogates,  "Do  you 
like  the  change?" 

"No'to;  I  like  i'#  better." 

"Who  can  tell  Dennis  why  you  would  like  to  put  Ae?' 
hnift  in  there?" 
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Everyone  is  tliinkingj  but  no  one  is  ready  to  speak;  so 
the  teacher  stands  waiting  patiently,  and  approvingly.  fl 

After  a  Little  a  hand  rises,  and  the  bright-eyed  girl  to™ 
whom  it  belongs,  reniarka, — '*  I  don't  believe  I'd    know 
whether  Dennis  meant  the  table  or  the  knife,  if  he  said 
opened  iV 

"That's  good  thinking,"  commends  the  teacher  warmly; 
"but  as  no  one  else  is  ready,  I  will  leave  those  sentences  for 
you  to  study  by  and  by.  Now  you  may  watch  me,"  be- 
ginning to  use  her  knife  upon  her  pencil,  adding  after  the 
action, — "  All  place  upon  your  slates,  one  word  which  will 
tell  what  I  was  Just  doing     Harry,  what  did  you  write?" 

' '  Sharpening, "  states  Harry.  fl 

"  How  many  had  something  different?"  ^^ 

Quite  a  number  apparently.  These  are  called  upon,  one 
at  a  time,  and  the  following  list  obtained,  which  the  teacher 
puts  upon  the  blackboard  beside  the  rest  oC  the  lesson. 

"Whittling,"  "Holding."  "CUpping."  "Scraping." 
"Cutting."    "Shaving."    "  Chippmg."     "Parmg." 

"I  had  not  thought  of  that  last  word,"  confesses  the 
teacher;  then  glancing  around  the  room,  and  seeing  that  all 
the  hands  are  down,  she  sends  them  up  by  surmising,—"  And 
I  don't  believe  that  any  of  you  have  thought  of  ray  word." 

■Thus  she  stimulates  the  small  thinkers,  to  add  as  many 
again  to  her  column,  viz. :  "Stirring."  "Lifting."  "Mov- 
ing." **  Handling."  *' Touching."  "Uemg.**  "Tipping." 
' '  Feeling. "    ' '  Putting. "  fl 

Still  they  have  not  struck  her  word^  so  now  she  suggests, 
—"What  is  all  this  that  we  have  to  do  so  much  of,  every 
day?" 

"O  I  know  what  it  isl"  exclaim 3  an  impetuous  youth, 
before  he  thinks  what  he  is  dohig. 

*'Well,"  responds  the  teacher,  smiling  at  his  eagerness 
and  the  puzzled  faces  of  the  rest  of  her  pupils ;  ' '  what  is  it, 
Lan-yf 


I 
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""Working I"  proclaims  the  boy,  his  face  all  lit  up  with 
the  delight  of  discovery. 

"To  be  sure,"  assents  the  teacher.  "Now  we  will  stop 
talking  aV)Out  it,  and  go  to  doing  it.  All  ready  I"  touching 
her  bell  as  she  speaks. 

At  the  signal,  appointed  monitora  sitting  near  at  band, 
open  the  windows  and  door.  A  second  tap  of  the  bell,  and 
the  whole  class  spring  to  their  places  in  the  aisles.  A  third, 
and  they  assume  the  militEiry  position,  putting  the  hands 
firmly  upon  the  hips.  Then  moving  in  time  to  rhythmic 
beats  of  the  bell,  the  pupils  twist  their  bodies  to  right,  to 
front,  to  left,  through  eight  countB ;  then  tip  them  from  side 
to  side,  for  the  same  length  of  ti  me  and  finally,  bending  as  far 
as  they  can,  move  forward  and  back  while  counting  eight. 
Next  the  fists  are  thrust  together;  down,  out,  up  and  for- 
ward, with  the  greatest  force,  eight  times;  and  the  steady, 
vigorous  exercises  are  concluded  with  clapping  the  hands 
through  eight  counts, 

Simidtaneously,  the  dgnnl  is  given  to  the  juvenile  com- 
mittee on  ventilation  and  the  class;  the  door  and  win- 
dows are  shut  as  the  children  sit,  refreshed  and  wide- 
awake, prepared  for  activity  in  whatever  direction  the 
teacher  may  desire. 

In  this,  as  in  the  Action  Lesson  of  the  Primary  year,  the 
purpose  is,  to  lead  the  pupils  to  the  study  of  expi-^ession 
through  tha  thought;  but  the  lessons  in  tliifl  grade,  differ 
from  the  oarher  exercises  in  three  particulars. 

(1)  The  pupils  knowingly  seek  for  appropriate  words  and 
phrEises  to  embody  their  ideas.  In  the  beginning,  this 
selection  was,  to  a  great  degree,  unconscious. 

{2)  The  lessons  of  the  First  Tear,  were  of  necessity 
altogether  oral.    These  are  mostly  written. 

(3)  The  introductory  Action  Lessons,  were  intended  more 
to  tr£dn  observation,  than  language;  while  this  advanced 
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work  gives  language  the  greater  prominenoe,  the  synonym 
training  being  really  rhetorical  in  character. 


PICTURE  LESSONS. 


These  exercises  have,— like  the  preceding,  changed  their 
form  (from  oral  to  wi-itten),  and  also  their  motive.  They 
are  no  longer  used  as  means  of  teaching  new  idioms,  but  are 
of  great  service  in  carrying  on  the  training  in  observation ; 
and  are  almost  invaluable  as  supplying  subjects  of  thou^t  ^ 
to  the  young  writers,  fl 

There  are  in  this  grade,  no  preliminary  oral  lessons,  but 
when  the  time  for  written  language  comes,  it  is  made  a 
general  exercise.  Each  pupil  is  given  a  different  picture, 
and  simply  told  to  write  about  it.  h 

In  this  work  the  children  are  left  entirely  free,  both  as  to  fi 
manner  and  matter,  and  receive  no  help  beyond  the  spelling 
of  unfamiliar  words. 

Three  specimens  of  Third  Year  Picture  Lesson  papers,  are  J 
here  reproduced  eacactly  as  written. 

I. 

In  this  picture  there  ia  a  poll-parrot.  He  is  standing  on  a  perch.  There  is  a 
chain  hanging  down  on  tlie  side  of  the  perch.  There  Is  a  dipper  on  each  end  of 
the  perch.  The  poll-parrot  has  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  claws.  He  has  a  loog^ 
tmi.  Tiiere  la  ft  cracker  on  the  table.  The  eagre  Is  near  the  poll-parrot.  There 
are  ten  holes  in  the  cracker.  There  is  a  stick  of  wood  put  through  the  wireii 
of  the  cage  bo  as  he  can  perch  on  It.  I  think  the  poll-parrot  will  eat  the  bread 
by  and  by.    The  collar  of  the  poll-parrot  is  -white  and  black. 


n. 

ORAOIE  ANB  HER  PET9. 
In  this  picture  I  can  see  a  little  plrl.    Her  name  ia  Grace. 


J 


Grace  has  three 
tame  birds.  The  names  of  the  birds  are  a  Swallow  and  a  Pigeon  aod  a  Robin. 
She  has  a  rooster  and  two  hens  and  two  ducks.  She  has  a  dog  by  her  aide. 
She  ia  patting  him.    The  ducks  lay  two  egga  a  day.    Her  cat  is  afraid  of  tlie 
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dog  and  she  koeps  away  from  him.  The  eat  has  a  bone  in  her  mouth.  Grace 
lias  curly  bair.  She  has  an  iron  In  her  hand.  She  ^ets  two  eggrs  a  day  from 
the  hens.  She  ovriis  the  rlucks  a-ud  hpns  and  Mhe^  gives  ti  duck  egg  to  her  father 
and  the  uther  one  is  for  her  mother.  Th^n  she  will  eat  the  two  hen's  eggs  her- 
self. Grace  is  sitting  in  a  big  ha«ket  and  her  pigeon  is  perched  on  the  behind 
of  it>  Once  one  of  her  hens  were  <j hit' king  and  her  mother  set  her  on  a  doj^ti 
eggs  and  she  brought  out  eleven  of  them.  Her  mother  did  not  tell  her  that 
they  were  hatched  until  she  let  lliBm  out  In  the  yard  one  day  and  Grace  counted 
them.  There  were  six  little  blat-k  ones  and  five  little  white  ones.  When  they 
were  out  the  Robin,  Pigeon  and  Bwallo^i-  would  go  around  with  the  hen  until 
they  thought  it  was  tinae  to  get  their  dinner  and  the  hen  and  chickens  would 
niD  home  and  the  three  birds  would  fly  home  to  get  their  dinner. 

in. 

In  this  pictiu'e  there  is  a  dog.  His  name  is  Fi  do.  His  hair  i$  long  and  b1ib£^^, 
He  has  a  ribbon  around  hla  neck.  Fidti  is  in  a  large  arm-chair.  He  is  sitting 
down.  There  is  a  tidy  on  the  bock  of  tbo  arm-chair.  Charlie  teaches  Fido  to 
play  trici£.s.  Emma,  is  Charlie's  little  sister.  She  is  going  to  school.  She  has  a 
book  under  her  arm,  Emma  haa  an  old  sun-bonnet  on  her  head.  Her  little 
brother  is  sitting  on  the  floor.  Every  holiday  she  minds  her  little  brother,  while 
her  mother  is  working  in  the  kitches-  She  helps  her  mother  as  much  as  she 
can.  Her  hair  is  short.  The  baby  is  in  his  bare  feet.  It  says  over  the  picture, 
*■  Wide  Awakes."  There  is  a  fountain  near  Emma.  Emma  t;ap  see  a  ship  out 
at  sea,  and  she  looks  at  it  very  innocent.  Emma  i.s  very  small  and  I  think  she 
cannot  write  very  well,  nor  road  either.  She  does  her  best  and  trys  to  get  her 
lessons  right.  Mary  and  Charlie,  are  in  a  boat.  I  think  they  are  at  the  beach. 
It  was  so  hot.  that  Mary  wore  her  old  aun-bonnet.  The  beach  is  not  far  from  her 
house.  Last  summer  her  father  built  a  little  tent,  close  to  the  beach,  and  he 
goes  down  there  e:vefy  day,  and  goes  out  in  a  boat,  :Mary  likes  to  row  the  boat 
Tery  much.  The  ducks  are  swimming  in  the  pond.  They  hare  their  ducklings 
with  them.  As  soon  as  the  llttTe  duckLinga  get  into  the  water,  they  can  swim 
right  off  as  well  as  their  mother.    Their  mothers  take  car©  o(  them  very  much. 


A  STORY  LESSON. 

The  piipilB  have  long  outgrown  the  baby  story  lessons  of 
the  first  year ;  but  they  are  children  still,  and  have  the  child- 
ish love  for  narration.  This,  the  wise  teacher  gratifies ;  either 
by  telling  or  reading,  [or  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  themselves,  from  time  to  time]  those  old  stories  that 
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the  approval  of  many  generations  of  little  people  has  ren- 
dered classical. 

Such  stories  not  only  give  delight,  but  they  exercise  the  im- 
agination, arouse  fancy,  and  often  quicken  the  moral  sense. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  ingenious  instructor  will  make 
stories  a  means  for  training  in  language,  as  did  the  teacher 
her  original  narrative  of  the  '* Farmer  and  the  Fox,"  in  the  ■ 
Primary  Year:  also  the  Third  Grade  teacher  who  furnished 
her  pupils  with  a  specially  attractive  bit  of  Busy -Work,  by 
inviting  them  to  give  back  in  written  languagej  the  story  she 
had  told  them  the  clay  before. 

Here  ia  a  sample  of  what  she  received. 


UTTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD. 


J 


One  day  lUtle  9ilarj  wasgofn^  to  her  grandmothers  with  Rome  lunch.  Sha 
met  a  wolf  ou  her  way  aud  he  aafd  la  her,  "  You  shall  go  that  vvny,  and  I  Khali 
go  this  way."  So  they  went  along:.  Mary  saw  some  Jilfe  flowers  and  said,  "  Oh, 
graiidtnother  will  like  thuse  pretty  flowt^rs  ta  put  in  the  parlor."  So  she  sat 
down  and  put  her  buftlcet  of  lunch  down  too,  and  picked  tb«m.  Thia  Is  what 
they  culkd  Mary.  "  Little  Red  Riding:  Hood,"  because  Bhe  wore  a  red  cloak  and 
hood.  Now  th«  wolf  ran  on  to  get  lo  grandmothers  before  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood.  Sha  luuked  at  her  uosegaj  to  ttee  if  it  was  uice  and  large.  Then  sbegot 
up  aud  went  along:.  Now  I  shall  tell  you  how  the  wolf  got  Into  ihe  house.  He 
spoke  In  a  gmiT  low  voiee  and  grandmother  thought  that  bergmndchlld  must 
have  a  had  eold.  So  she  said,  ''  Pull  tine  bobbin  and  the  door  will  open,"  bo  he 
did.  When  ho  got  in  he  «hut  the  door  very  Bnftly  and  walked  quietly  Into  the 
room  where  gran<ttti>)tbf  r  was.  She  was  lying  in  the  bed  and  the  house  was 
nicR  and  neat  and  Sooketi  so  quiet.  I  will  tell  you  whnt  bappt^ned,  The  wolf 
sprang  upon  her  and  ate  her  all  up  Little  Red  Riding  Hooil  bad  not  come  yet 
and  dldnt  know  her  grandmother  waa  killed.  When  LiiTle  Red  Riding  Hood 
got  to  the  house  another  dreadful  thing  happeni?d.  I  shall  tell  you  what  it  waa. 
The  wolf  xprafig  up'>ii  Little  R^d  Riding  Hood  and  ate  her  all  up  too.  I  thluk 
he  was  a  very  bad  wicked  wolf. 


LETTER-  WRITING. 


The  lesson  photographed  in  the  Second  Year's  Language 
Work,  showing  the  beginning  of  letter-writing,  is  supple- 
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mented  in  this  grade  by  the  following  epistle,  which  -was 
written,  not  by  a  Quincy  child,  but  by  tho  pupil  of  a  Quiacy 
teacher, 

QtJiKCT,  Mass.  Maj  Sa,  188S. 
Dear  teachzh  ; — Did  you  know  tliat  Nina  Markham  was  going  to  move  up 
my  ^vay  to-morrow  r  Arc  you  g.ilng  to  hear  the  band  playV  I  am  going  to  try 
and  rtaJ  tlirough  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  I  think  I  will  go  aud  see  the  Soldier's 
MoniiTiieiit.  to  morrow  if  my  inotber  will  let  me.  If  ehe  will  not  leave  me  g'o  I 
Ehallgo  down  and  play  Bcbooi  with  N.  Matliiiatu  when  she  moves.  After  dinner 
Kellie  Malianey  auJ  I  are  goliiR  lo  go  down  to  Miss  Grimes's  for  our  milk. 
When  w(.'  come  home  I  amgoiag  to  pl;iy  house  with  my  sister.  Xext  1  am  going 
to  go  ftud  moke  my  beds.    Good-bye  from  your  scholar 

MoLUK  Babbeb. 


OBJECT  LESSONS. 

The  power  to  see,  and  to  tell  what  was  seen, — gained  by  the 
children  through  the  object,  action,  and  picture  lessons  of 
the  two  preceding  grades,  —is  utilized  the  Third  Year  in  the 
observation  and  description  of  natural  objects, — the  study 
of  Zoology  and  Botany. 

The  manner  of  conducting  these  exercises  has  been  fully 
illustrated  iu  the  lessons  upon  the  dog  and  the  blackberry 
ill  this  Section, 

The  study  of  a  bird,  which  resulted  in  the  three  descrip- 
tions that  follow,  was  carried  on  in  a  similar  fashion.  That 
is  ;  the  bird  ♦  was  placed  wlioro  every  member  of  the  class 
could  have  an  opportunity  during  the  exercise  to  examine, 
and  handle  it  freely.  Meantime  the  teacher  passed  around 
among  the  pupils,  to  help,  and  to  hinder;  never  helping  the 
writers  either  to  a  thought  or  its  expression ;  only  to  spell  or 

*In  thi^  case  astufTed  specimen,  but  oftener,  otxe  shot  for  the  pnrposeand 
used  the  same  day  or  the  next. 
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punctuate,— the  mere  mechanics  of  the  work.  EDndering, 
altL'ays  if  jjossihie,  when  a  wrong  form  of  any  sort  was  about 
to  bo  made.  The  children  were  expected  to  describe  their 
specimen  sufficiently  well,  to  indicate  to  the  reader  what 
bird  was  meant. 


A  DESCRIPTION. 

Thla  thktg  that  I  am  writing:  about  has  a  blU,  two  eyes,  a  head,  breast,  and 
two  wings.  On  the  side  of  his  bill  there  is  a  little  line  that  rumi  from  his  head 
do\ini  to  hlij  hill,  at  tlie  end  of  th^  line  there  is  a  little  spot  of  red.  It's  bill  in 
black  and  white  and  it  has  some  long  feathers  coming  from  his  bead.  It's  eyes 
are  red  and  it's  feet  are  yellow.  It  is  staDding  on  a  stone.  The  hind  head  ia 
black  and  the  forehead  Is  black  too. 


n. 

THE  LOON. 

The  loon's  bill  la  two  (nches  long.  He  has  an  upper  mandible  and  a  lower 
mandible.  The  Ioou'b  nuck  Ib  about  four  hiches  long.  He  has  gray  feathers  on 
hlH  neck.  The  looa*B  eyea  are  very  sharp.  The  feathers  on  the  loon's  back  are 
gray  and  white.  The  loon's  body  is  twenty -three  inches  long.  He  has  three 
toes  on  each  foot.  Hia  back  is  broad  and  long.  The  loon  Is  web-footed.  Mr. 
Anderson  caught  this  loon  out  la  the  woods  one  cool  day.  These  loons  are  very 
sharp,  they  can  hear  any  thing  near  them.  Some  of  them  you  can  hardly  catch. 
It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  divers  and  swimmeis  iu  the  world.  His  feathers  are 
v^ery  smooth  and  soft.  Hla  feet  are  very  sharp.  You  can  stick  your  Qngers 
almost  through  his  bill. 

m. 

A  DESORIPTION  OF  THE  LOON. 

The  loon  la  a  large  bird.  It's  bill  la  divided  Into  two  t>artB  called  the  upper  and 
lower  mandible.  Tha  color  of  the  bird's  crown  and  forehead  ta  gray  and  black. 
The  bird  has  a  long  neck  and  a  broad  back.  The  feathers  on  the  back  and 
neck  of  the  bird  are  called  plumage  feathera,  and  the  color  of  them  is  a  darkish 
gray.  It  ia  called  onfl  of  the  greatest  ewimmera  in  the  world.  When  anyone 
comes  to  shoot  the  loon  it  dives  down  under  the  water,  and  stays  there  till  it 
thinke  they  have  gone  and  then  it  ivlU  oome  up.  The  loon's  legs  are  flxed  tn 
the  back  part  of  his  body,  so  that  when  he  Is  walking  he  stands  almost  erect 
The  feathers  on  the  breast  of  the  bird  are  white,  and  are  called  the  downy 
feathers.  The  feathers  on  the  taD  and  wing's  of  the  bird  are  called  the  quill 
feathers. 
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fouhth  tear  papers. 

Three  years  of  constant  teaching,  training,  and  practice 
in  language :  the  first,  confined  to  oral  work ;  the  second^ 
about  equally  divided  between  oral  and  written;  and  the 
third,  mainly  devoted  to  written;  make  the  pupils  of  the 
highest  grade  of  the  Primary  in  Quincy  Schools,  good  talk- 
ers and  ready  writerB.  within  the  range  of  their  childish 
ideas  and  limited  vocabularies.  In  other  words,  what  they 
know  they  can  say,  [either  with  tongue  or  pencil]  in  fair 
English  and  with  considerable  directness. 

As  there  is  no  new  lino  of  language  teaching  entered  npon 
in  the  next  gi'ade,  only  the  steady  continuance  of  what  is 
already  begun,  no  space  will  be  allotted  to  this  branch  be- 
yond that  given  to  tlie  Third  Year's  work.  Consequently, 
all  the  Fourth  Year  papers  which  are  reproduced,  are  pre- 
sented here. 

Number  one  Ib  a  sample  of  the  same  kind  of  composition 
as  those  just  referred  to  in  the  grade  below.  Number  two 
differs  from  the  precf'ding,  in  that  it  is  a  general  desciiption 
of  a  species,  given  from  recollection,  instead  of  a  particular 
description  of  an  individual,  written  with  the  object  within 
range  of  the  aenees. 

The  paper  entitled  "Tbe  Chair  and  The  Lndy/'  is  a  pen- 
photograph  made  by  a  little  A  Primary  girl,  at  the  request 
of  a  visitor.    Ifc  \vas  done  with  a  dignity,  earnestness,  an(J^ 
liatience,  worthy  of  a  better  subject,  and  it  is  inserted  het 
because  of  the  close  observation  manifested,  and  the  coi 
scientioua  mention  of  minute  details. 

Number  four  is  the  descnption  of  a  picture,  and  has  the 
merit  of  being  a  careful  sketch. 

The  purely  original  account  of  *'  The  Bear  and  the  Man," 
*Ms  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  "—imagination ; 
and  so  great  is  the  growth  of  this  faculty,  under  favoring 
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circumstances,  that  in  less  tlian  four  years  of  exercise,  Ibe 
make-believa  dreams  of  the  little  folks,  about  dogs  and 
hoi-aes,  rhinoceroses  and  giraffes,  are  transfarmed  into  thrQ- 
liag  narratives  of  hair-breadth  escapes  like  this ! 

So  susceptible  of  development  also,  is  the  power  of  ex- 
pression, under  persistent  training,  that  in  the  same  time, 
the  short  stiff  sentences  in  which  the  tiny  thinkers  told 
their  thoughts,  have  expanded  into  the  foolscap  pages  of 
easy,  well-constructed  paragraphs,  in  which  the  A  Primary 
pupil  relates,  "What  I  am  thinking  about." 

Number  One. 

THE  DUCK. 

The  duck  Is  Tory  foad  of  awlmming.  It  lives  on  worms  and  things  ia  the  wa- 
ter. The  upper  mandible  m  curved  over  at  the  eod  aud  it  \s  curved  over  on  the 
side  too.  50  that  the  lower  matidible  canuot  be  seen  at  aJI.  The  edges  of  the  btll 
are  very  sharp  so  that  it  can  crush  its  food.  There  are  four  rows  of  teeth  and 
in  each  ravr  there  are  twenty-aeven  teeth  and  four  times  twenty-Beveu  are  one 
hundred  and  el^jht.  Tha  bird  has  two  little  holes  in  its  bill  which  are  called 
□Oiitrils.  The  forehead  crown  hind  head  and  impe  are  black  but  the  back  and 
tall  are  cf  a  little  llgliter  colur.  The  tail  feathers  are  short  and  pointed  at  Lba 
end.    The  chiti  gonJea  and  breast  ai-e  black. 

Hia  ftjet  are  webbed.  It  has  four  toes  on  each  foot.  Between  the  loea  is  sUn 
sothit  Itcau  swim.  This  bird  is  almost  always  found  on  a  pond.  When  the 
duck  (i;oes  to  swim  la  the  water  his  web  feet  push  the  water  back  and  then  ha 
goes  as  tilce  as  If  somebody  was  making:  him  swim  along  with  a  stick.  The  wiiiga 
are  lojig  and  there  id  a  large  white  spot  on  them.  The  feathers  on  the  tall  wings 
and  back  arequtll  feathers.  Tbu  downy  (eailiersare  all  on  the  breast  ami  ab- 
domen nd  are  of  a  light  brown  color.  The  plumage  feathers  are  on  the  head. 
His  le^s  are  short.  Ha  la  a  pretty  little  fellow  Just  as  though  he  was  doing 
nothing.  But  he  has  to  do  something.  He  has  to  get  his  food  and  feed  Lis 
young. 

NtTMBER  Two 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HOBSE. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  horses.  They  vary  in  color,  sUe  and  weight.  Some 
horses  are  black,  some  white,  some  brown  and  others  are  of  a  reddish  color, 
ilorsca  are  called  quadrupeds  because  they  have  four  feet.  A  horse  has 
mano  and  a  tail.  The  tail  und  the  niaiie  are  not  always  of  the  Bame  color.  His 
eard  atq  ioas  aad  he  can  move  them  different  way».    Ha  has  flu«  glauf  ayM 
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and  hia  face  is  long^.  His  teeth  are  Uurgn  ajid  white.  Some  men  can  tell  how- 
old  horses  are  by  tbeii-  teeth.  Some  horses  have  Ions  necks  ond  some  have 
short  necks.  His  legs  are  I o a?  and  tliiti.  He  docs  not  utep  on  his  feet  as 
we  do,  but  be  steps  on  bis  toes  atid  we  call  tiiem  his  hoofs.  The  horses 
hoof.s  are  slroiig^  and  you  can  drive  nails  in  them  without  hurting  him. 
Horses  have  iron  shoes  so  they  won't  wear  the  hoofs.  I  think  the  nails  are 
matle  of  castiron,  Tlie  horse  is  good  for  pulling  h*'avy  loads  and  for  driv- 
ing. If  a  man  has  a  heavy  a  load  one  horse  cannot  draw  it  alone,  so  three  or 
four  are  harnessed.  Sometiines  there  are  eight  horses  drawing  a  stone  team. 
Some  horses  are  easy  to  manage  and  some  are  very  hard  to  manage.  You 
liavtf  to  feed  him  well  and  i;ot  whip  Inm,  if  joti  want  him  to  mind  you  and  not 
kick,  runaway  or  bite.  They  sometimes  damag:e  wagons  and  kill  people.  They 
wi!l  run  over  persons  find  perhaps  the  people  die  or  are  crippled  for  life.  It  is 
always  best  to  use  a  Imrso  very  fcently.  Horse.s  that  are  used  rudelj'  will  never 
lovo  you,  as  one  whom  you  use  gently.  Horses  are  .sometimes  us^ d  as  pet.s  and 
when  they  die  they  are  bitterly  mourned,  A  horse  cannot  swim  as  a  man  can, 
because  he  has  not  got  the  reason  a  man  has.  But  God  has  given  animals  a 
reason  called  instinct.  A  boise  can  even  lielp  to  save  people's  lives.  "When  a 
doctor  has  to  go  to  see  a  patleut  who  is  very  ill,  the  horse  can  be  harnessed  and 
run  a.s  faj»t  as  he  can  and  (he  doctor  can  save  the  person.  It  costs  a  ^reat  deal 
of  money  to  keep  a  horse ,  You  have  to  pay  tai  on  it,  shoe  it  and  buy  hay  and 
grain  for  it, 

NmnsEB  Tkree. 

THE  OHAIB  AND  THE  LAJ>Y. 

We  call  this  chair  an  arm-chair.  The  s^at  is  softer  than  the  wooden  chair. 
The  seat  is  made  of  haiuboo.  It  has  four  lege.  There  are  two  rungs  between 
each  leg  which  make  eMht  rmigs  in  all.  There  are  many  rings  in  each  rung. 
There  are  just  eight  ringa.  Under  the  arms  are  emaller  rungs.  T  lure  are  nine 
email  rungs  with  just  five  rings  on  every  one  of  them,  whtcli  make  forty-flve 
rin^  in  all.  The  piece  in  tli©  back  is  wider  than  any  other  part,  wilh  a  hole 
large  enough  to  put  your  band  in  bo  bs  to  carry  It  hy.  The  two  front  legs  have 
8ia:  rings  on  them.  Lut  the  back  legs  are  plain  without  the  rings.  The  lad 
that  sits  lii  the  chair  has  a  red  tl  ress  on  which  has  a  w  aist  and  a  skirt  to  it.  Tl 
waist  is  buttoned  in  front  with  ten  hutlona.  Some  of  thelnittona  shade  tf 
colors.  Iler  hair  is  done  up  in  a  twist  and  twisted  round  three  or  four  times. 
It  is  crimped  and  hangs  down  on  her  forehead.  She  has  hazel  eyes.  The  color 
of  her  eye  browa  is  black.  When  she  laughs  she  fhows  her  teeth.  Slie  lioa 
a  wliite  collar  ou  her  neck.  She  is  writing  with  a  lead-pencil  In  a  hook  and  her 
lead-  pencil  has  a  i-ubber  on  the  top  of  it.  Her  red  rin^  is  on  her  right 
hand  aud  when  she  writes  it  looks  pretty,  hut  not  any  prettier  than  the  white 
one,  because  that  ho-s  diamonds  and  diamouds  are  very  pretty  little  things 
Indeed  and  are  in  many  other  rings  be&ldes  hera.     VThen  tha  wlad  blows 
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through  the  window,  it  blows  her  crimps  round.    Her  hair  hangs  down  on  1 
neck.    Her  hair  pins  lire  faUUtEr  out.    The  two  that  are  falling  out  are  on  tlis  * 
top  of  her  hair. 

Tbo  color  ot  her  dress  is  red  and  it  Ig  trimmed  with  a  darker  shade  than  the 
ether  Hiiade  la.  There  are  two  buttons  on  each  sleeve  and  the  cufFa  are  trimmed 
with  reket,  These  buttons  are  not  like  the  cues  on  her  watst.  They  are.sewed_ 
on  with  cardinel  red  thread  and  it  ie  more  tike  the  color  on  her  dresa,  tlian  hk 
tlie  red  the  dress  is  trimmed  with.  She  has  a  velvet  sash  under  her  waist,  that  ' 
shows  and  looks  very  pretty  indeed.  Her  skirt  is  very  long  Indeed  and  there 
are  a  great  many  pleats  in  it  too.  There  are  over  one  hundred  pleats  in  the 
skirt.  It  la  pleated  ali  the  way  round  to  the  back  of  ft.  If  we  were  to  count 
them  we  would  find  it  hard  to  do  it  and  it  woLdd  require  a  g^reat  deal  of  pa- 
tience. Indeed  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  count  them.  She  has  two  collars. 
One  is  white,  the  other  is  velvet  and  Is  larger  than  the  white.  This  collar  is  very 
pretty  aud  lookH  nice.  She  has  her  pockets  trimmed  with  velvet.  There  are 
eight  huttons  behiiifi,  between  her  two  pockets  on  her  waLqt.  Her  sleeves  are 
long  and  her  n'hite  cuffs  do  show.  Her  shoes  are  black.  The  upper  part 
is  cloth  and  not  very  easy  to  tear.  There  are  no  Imttons  on  her  shoes  and 
they  are  »oft  for  the  feet  and  don't  hurt  the  feet  I  think  and  perhaps  she  thinka 
flotoo.  Her  wabt  looks  as  though  It  was  cut  off  at  the  bottom  and  that  is 
what  shows  her  velvet  sash  and  makes  it  look  pretty.  She  holds  her  pencil 
pointing  over  her  shoulder,  as  she  would  hold  her  pen,  with  the  two  first  fin- 
gers on  the  pen  and  the  other  two  for  runners.  Sometimes  she  writes  fast 
because  she  Is  In  a  hurry.  Her  ring  is  kind  of  loose  on  her  finger  and  when  she 
writes  it  slips  up  and  down.  She  never  had  her  ears  bored  at  all,  nor  never 
wore  ear-rings,  because  her  ears  are  not  bored.    Sometimes  she  la  talking. 

Number  Foue. 


THE  BATTLE. 

The  battle  la  in  the  Vjattle-flel J.  It  is  In  winter  in  the  picture  and  the  snow' 
has  drifted  very  liigh.  One  of  the  men  iu  the  army  on  the  right  side  of  the 
wood  la  falling  down  to  the  ground.  On  the  left  side  of  thP'  wood,  there  is  a  man 
with  a  a  word  and  one  of  the  men  la  (ip  to  him  and  I  think  he  will  strike  him 
with  his  gun.  One  man  is  trying  to  lift  the  other  man  up  that  was  shot.  The 
dead  man  has  a  sword  in  his  right  hand.  One  of  the  men  is  going  to  flre  his 
gUQ  at  the  other  man  that  has  fired  at  him,  but  did  not  hit  him,  One  man 
has  his  hand  on  his  head  and  I  think  he  l.i  wounded.  They  ali  have  a,  bog  for 
their  iHiwder,  hanging  to  their  belt,  so  it  will  be  handy  for  them  to  load  their 
guns.  They  all  have  funny  caps  on  their  heads.  One  man  has  a  cross  on  his 
arm.  They  all  have  sometliing  buckled  to  their  shoes,  so  tJliey  will  not  slip  on 
the  Ice.  Some  of  the  men  have  buttons  on  their  sleeves  and  have  very  short 
pants  that  are  buttoned  below.  It  saya  under  the  picture  "  The  Battle  of  Sis- 
tOTft."    Some  ot  the  men  are  almost  hurried  in  the  snow-drifts.    One  man  la 
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trying:  to  get  up  and  has  holrj  of  another  man's  belt.  At  aight  the  men  will  go 
to  their  tents.  There  is  n  ca.sk  of  powder  m  the  wood.  One  man  there  !s  dead 
and  he  ha-s  no  hat  on  his  huad.  The  men  tn  the  amiy  on  the  ri^ht  side  have 
ribbon  hanging  from  their  hate.  The  men  have  not  very  tail  shoes.  One  man 
is  laid  on  the  snow  nsar  the  powiicr,  I  thinly  the  man  with  a  sword  has  killed 
him.  Two  of  the  men  have  Boniethiug  tied  around  their  jackets  like  a  Ecarf. 
The  men  have  long  stookinj^s  on.  The  coJor  of  the  pants  and  jackets  are  of  a 
dark  black.  One  man  has  a  belt  from  one  of  his  shoulders  and  buckled  down 
on  his  waist.  A  Uttk  way  from  the  place  where  the  battle  is,  there  Is  a  lai^e 
stone  post  down  in  the  ground.  Theie  are  two  or  three  houses  not  far  from  the 
battle-field.  In  the  army  on  thH"  left  side,  there  are  three  men  killed  and  two 
are  wounded  very  badly.  They  liare  a  little  bag  to  carry  their  shot  in.  Soma 
days  they  do  not  get  any  dinner  and  get  very  little  for  their  supper.  One  of 
the  men  that  is  wounderj  has  curly  black  liair,  I  think  he  is  an  negro.  The  dead 
man  has  a  short  red  moustache. 

Ntjmbee  FrvB. 

THE  BEAR  AND  THE  MAST. 

One  day  a  man  who  was  travelllog  through  a  forest  was  very  tired,  bo  he 
thought  he  would  tako  a  nap,  He  took  his  hat  off  hi.«?  head  and  his  gun  off  his 
shoulder  and  laid  them  down  by  his  side.  He  was  not  asleep  lonj?:  when  he 
heard  something  rushing  through  the  bushes.  He  lonlced  up  and  there  he  saw 
a  larjTP  black  bear.  The  gun  -i  as  «rv«  loaded  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
He  climbed  up  the  tn>e,  but  that  was  of  no  use,  the  bear  ctimiMHl  vip  after  him. 
The  man  was  in  awful  f  nj?ht.  He  broke  a  branch  oflf  the  tree  and  poked  the 
bear,  but  he  did  not  mind  the  pokes.  At  Itngth  the  man  jumped  from  the  tree. 
Wliile  the  bear  was  looking  around  him  to  see  where  the  man  was,  he  had  his 
gun  loaded,  shot  the  bear  and  ilrn^ped  it  through  the  forest  to  .sell  the  akin. 
As  he  was  about  to  go  Into  the  store,  he  met  some  men.  He  .litopped  to  t^ 
how  he  killed  it.  At  las)  one  of  the  men  said,  "  I'll  give  youflve  dollare  for  the 
hear."  ''  He  is  a  very  big  one  eaid  he,'"  "  Yon  may  have  him.'  \\h.-n  he  got 
home  and  told  hie  story,  they  said,  "Tlie  bear's  money  will  get  a  g^reat  inany 
things." 

Number  Six. 
what  i  am  thrptking  about. 

I  am  tliinkingahoul.  a  polt.  Tlie  color  of  the  colt  is  hay.  He  is  a  faTorite 
horse  and  his  name  is  Tommy.  He  has  a  white  face  and  brown  eyes.  Two  of 
his  fi^et  are  white  and  two  are  black.  We  raised  him  from  a  very  young 
colt  and  we  have  had  him  ever  since.  Lost  summer  we  all  went  down  to  the 
beach  and  we  took  Tommy  with  us  so  we  could  go  out  to  ride.  The  first  or 
8»rond  day  we  were  down  there,  he  got  iooae  and  ran  way  up  to  the  eentre  of 
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the  town.  My  uncle  was  in  the  town  and  saw  him  and  caught  him.  He 
asked  somebody  for  a  rope  and  they  gave  him  one.  My  uncle  brought  him  to  us 
and  we  were  very  glad.  He  will  let  you  pat  him  as  much  as  you  like.  A  little 
while  after  our  uncle  brought  Tommy  there,  ray  father  and  imcle  Charlie  came 
down.  They  did  not  know  any  thing  about  it.  We  thought  perhaps  he 
went  home  and  they  would  bring  him  down.  Tommy  never  ran  away  before 
but  being  down  to  the  beach  he  did  not  like  it.  He  used  to  have  a  nice  long  tail 
but  now  it  is  very  thin  and  short.  He  is  twenty-two  years  old  but  yet  he  is  very 
small.  If  we  go  down  to  the  beach  next  summer,  I  suppose  that  he  will  go  and 
help  carry  the  things  in  the  carryall.  I  think  he  is  a  very  nice  horse  and  all  the 
other  folks  think  a  great  deal  of  him.  Sadie  drives  him  and  does  not  drive  any 
other  horse.  He  belongs  to  my  grandma  now  and  she  drives  him  all  the  time. 
Tommy  was  owned  by  my  grandpa  first.    He  goes  over  to  the  depot  every  oightb 


CHAPTEE  Til. 

A  LESSOJSf  IJSr  ARITHMETIC. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSON.— To  teach  the  form  of  written 
multiplication., 

PREPARATtOH  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.— Bevising  the  maimer 
of  presenting  the  new  point,  and  studying  out  the  various 
ivays  of  expressin^^  multiplication. 

PREPARATtOU  MADE  BY  THE  PUP/LS.—All  that  they  know 
of  Number,  and  all  the  \rork  that  they  have  done  with 
figures. 

PLAH  OF  THE  LESSOU.—First-^  for  review  and  rapid  calcu- 
lation; send  the  chOdren.  to  the  board,  give  them  &ix  prob- 
lems, have  them  write  both  statement  and  answer,  and 
then  add  all  the  results  together.  Second;  to  introduce  the 
advance  lesson;  call  upon  the  pupils  to  place  six  times  three 
are  eighteen  upon  the  board,  in  as  manv  different  ways  as 
they  can.  [Mem.  supply  what  they  do  not  give,]  Thii'd ;  to 
teach  the  advance  lesson.  Bogui  by  taking  4  x  34  ^  96,  and 
have  tlie  class  perform  the  problem  with  me,  by  addition 
and  then  by  muItipUcation,  and  caU  attention  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  latter.  Bring  in  numei-ation,  illustrated  with 
splints,  to  make  sure  that  the  children  all  understand  that 
part  of  the  work.  Then  find  7x14  by  both  processes. 
Finally  let  the  pupils  perform  3  x  16  =  48  both  ways,  if  they 
can, — if  not,  help  them  through. 
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THE  LESSON. 

"  The  first  diviBion  may  write  all  that  you  can  think  of 
about  Islands,  and  if  you  need  to  use  a  word  which  you 
don't  know  how  to  spell,  draw  a  line  in  its  place,  and  when 
I  can,  I  will  come  and  write  it  for  you  on  the  board,"  is  the 
quietly  spoken  direction  which  sets  two  rows  out  of  the 
five,  in  thie  B  Primary  room,  to  working  straightway, — 
like  what  their  teacher  often  callg  them  "Busy  B's.'' 

"The  second  division  face  I  rise!  pass  to  the  blackboard 
ready  for  a  Number  lesson,"  is  the  mandate  which  puts  the 
remaining  three  rows  into  the  proper  attitude  of  body  and 
mind,  for  the  teacher's  succeeding  sentence,  that  follows 
without  pause ;  ' '  You  are  to  write  these  problems  all  out, 
and  let  me  see  how  fast  you  can  work.  Nine  nines. — Six 
sevenths  of  forty-two.— Eighty-four  less  nine. — Five  eights. 
— Quicker  children!  Sixty-five  less  eight.— Four  elevenths 
of  eighty-eight. — Patrick,  read  yOur  column." 

The  boy  reads  rapidly,  what  he  has  written,  while  the 
rest  examine  their  work  to  see  if  they  agree. 

'*  Add  the  answers, "is  the  next  requii-ement,  immediately 
obeyed.     "  What  is  the  sum,  Annie  ?" 

'*  Three  hundred  and  twenty-one." 

'^ Eight!  Clear  the  boards  and  take  your  seats, ^ — all  but 
Allen,"  excepts  the  teacher,  turning  toward  a  child,  who 
has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  rub  over  again— very  particu- 
larly—all the  blackboard  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 

"  Lay  down  the  eraser,  and  write  for  me  six  threes  with 
the  answer." 

He  makes  the  characters, — 6  x  3  =  18  and  at  a  sign  from 
the  teacher,  passes  at  once  to  his  place  with  the  rest  of  the 
class. 

* '  Sophie  may  write  the  same  thing  in  another  way. "  3  y  6 
so  far  the  girl  gets  when  the  teacher  interposes :  "  No,  Sophie, 
th&%  has  nothing  to  do  with  six  threes ;  it  is  an  entirely  dif- 
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ferent  thing."  Then  as  the  girl  turns  to  go,  the  teacher 
adds,  "  Come  back  and  erase  your  work;  Tvlien  you  do  any- 
thing wrong,  never  leave  it  on  the  board,  Bennie,  you  may 
try." 

Eemiie  places  ///  ///  ///  ///  ///  ///  upon  the  board,  and 
\\'alks  off. 

''That  is  very  nice.  Who  can  think  of  another  way? 
Amy.'' 

This  child  ciphers  for  a  ^se<-ond  or  so,  but  as  she  stands 
directly  in  front  of  her  figures,  no  one  can  see  what  she  is 
doing,  except  that  she  prefieotly  rubs  something  out,  where- 
ixpon  the  teacher  rex>roves,— 

"  I  don't  like  to  have  you  use  the  eraser;  do  it  right  the 
first  time." 

When  Amy  leaves  the  board,  she  leaves  this  upon  it:  Six 
figure  threes  placed  in  a  vertical  column,  with  a  line  be- 
neath, and  eighteen  set  as  the  sum. 

''Right!''  pronomices  the  teacher.  '^Who  is  ready  to 
show  us  another  ?    Bridget." 

0  3 's  —  18  is  her  thoufrht.     — 

"Terr  ■well,"  comments  the  teacher;  then  as  no  hands 
are  to  be  seen  she  tries  to  send  them  up  by  Siiying,  "  I  know 
one  other  way/' 

This  brings  out  Clarence,  who  puts  on  the  board,  — 
3  +  3  +  3  +  3  +  3  +  3  =  18. 

"That's  right.     Can  we  think  of  any  other  ?    Helen." 

The  last  named  begins  to  do  this  ^//^  but  is^  stopped  by 
the  teacher  with  the  objection,  — "That  isn't  a  different 
way,  Helen,  it  is  only  a  different  placing,'' 

Joseph  thinks  that  he  has  an  idea,  and  being  called  upon, 
goes  to  the  board,  and  makes  ?  accompanying  the  sign  with 
a  look  toward  the  teacher  which  matches  his  mark,  but 
speaks  no  word. 

''You  may  writ©  it  out,"  consents  the  teacher,  which  he 
does  thus:  ?  +  3  =  18. 
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"  Cliildren,  has  be  written  six  threes  equal  eighteen?" 

"  No'm,"  is  tlie  unanimous  verdict. 

"  Lina,  read  what  he  has  set  down." 

"  How  many  threes  equal  eighteen?"  is  her  resxwnse. 

"Do  all  these  that  are  written  on  the  board  mean  the 
same  ?" 

Unthinking  chorus :  *  *  Yes'm. " 

Thoughtful  solo:  "No'm." 

"WeU,  Tomr 

**  That  Last  doesn't,"  insists  Tom. 

"Right,  my  hoy.  Have  I  only  one  thinker?  Ill  give 
the  rest  of  you  another  chance.  Are  those  on  the  board  ajl 
written  alike  ?" 

"No'mt"  "Some  are  longer  I"  *'Some  are  shorter  I"  is 
the  confused  answer, 

"  Which  are  the  shortest,  class  ?" 

"  Allen's  and  Bridget's." 

"You  may  all  put  this  upon  your  slates,"  permits  the 
teacher,  moving  to  the  blackboard,  and  placing  upon  it  four 
twenty-fours  one  under  the  other,  as  if  for  addition.  "  How- 
many  twenly-foiirs  have  I  here  V\ 

"Four!"  reply  the  division. 

"How  many  figure  fours  ?" 

"Four  I" 

"  And  how  many  figiire  twos  ?" 

"Fourl" 

*' Four  what?" 

"  Foui- figures  I" 

"  Lottie,  come  to  the  board  and  add  these  for  us." 

"Four,  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,"  says  the  chOd,  running 
up  the  right-hand  column  with  eye  and  mind,  "I  write 
the  six,"  putting  it  in  its  place,  "and  remember  the  one." 
"Two,  four,  six,  eight,"  she  continues,  looking  at  the  left- 
hand  line  as  she  talks;  "and  the  one  I  remembered  is  nine; 
/  write  the  nine," 
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"How  many  did  you  find  in  the  rigM-liand  column  ?" 

"Sixteen." 

"John,  please  tako  my  box  of  splints  out  of  the  lower 
drawer,  and  set  it  on  the  tablo.  Nellie,  go  and  show  me 
with  the  splints  what  Lottie  wrote." 

Nellie  steps  lightly  to  the  table,  takes  from  the  boxj^as 
John  politely  lifts  the  cover,— six  splints  and  holds  them  up. 

"Keep  them,  and  Btaj'  where  you  are,"  is  the  teacher's 
request. 

"  Luke,  show  us  whnt  Lottio  remembered." 

Tjc  lad  unhesitatingly  picks  out  ten,  and  presents  them 
to  view. 

'"But  Lottie  Baid  that  she  remembered  one,"  protests  the 
toaebcr. 

Quick  as  thought  Luke  drops  his  ten,  snatches  up  a  bun- 
dle of  ten  splints  tied  together,  and  with  a  ro^sh  smile 
announces,  "  Here  it  isl" 

"  One  what,  class  ?"  interrogates  the  teacher,  motioning 
the  boy  to  remain  at  the  tablo. 

"  One  ten!"  is  the  confident  chorus. 

"Kittie,  show  u.s  with  splints  what  Lottie  found  in  the 
left-hand  column.'' 

It  takes  both  the  dimpled  hands  to  hold  the  eight  bundles 
of  ten  splints  each,  that  their  o^^'^ler  displays  to  the  claBS. 

"  What  shall  we  do  now,  Ned  ?" 

"  Pat  Luke's  with  them." 

"  And  we  shall  have  how  many,  children  ?" 

"  Ninety  1"  is  the  sudden  brief  responfio. 

"  You  may  do  eo,  Ned.    What  did  you  get,  Lottie  ?" 

"Ninety-six." 

"  Why  do  we  have  only  ninety  splints  1    Aggie." 

"  Because  we  haven't  put  NcUie's  with  the  rest." 

"To  b©  sure.  Hand  them  over,  Nellie.  Now,  Ned,  you 
have—" 

"  Ninety-six,"  decides  that  youth  promptly. 
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"You  may  all  take  your  seats.  How  many  figures  did 
Lottie  use  in  doing  her  problem,  Nat  ?" 

*'  Ten,"  is  the  instant  answer, 

"I  am  going  to  sIlow  you  a  shorter  way.  How  many 
twenty -fours  were  there,  Lina  ?" 

"Four,"  reports  the  girl. 

The  teacher  places  upon  the  board  this  form, — 


while  all  the  small  mathematicianB  look  on  and  leam. 

"  How  many  fours  were  there,  Horace  ?" 

"Four." 

"  And  four  fours  are—" 

"  Sixteen,"  affirms  Horace, 

"  What  did  Lottie  do  with  her  sixteen,  Quy  ?" 

"  She  put  down  the  Hix  and  remembered  the  one." 

"  That's  just  what  I  am  going  to  do,"  infonns  the  teacher, 
placing  the  six  as  the  first  figure  of  the  product,  *'  Four 
twos  are— Mary  ?" 

*' Eight." 

**  And  the  one  you  remembered,  makes—" 

'*Nine,"  adds  the  girl 

"Yes,  and  I  write  it  here,"  suiting  the  action  to  the 
speech,     "  How  many  figures  did  I  use,  Nannie," 

"Five." 

"  How  many  less  than  Lottie  ?" 

' '  Five, "  reckons  Annie. 

"WeU,  Charley?" 

"  Just  h£df  as  many," 

*'  Which  way  do  you  Hke  best,  yours  or  mine  ?" 

"Yours,"  declare  the  division,  without  a  dissentient 
voice. 

"  Very  well;  I'U  x>erform  another  example,  and  then  you 
may  try.  Jamie,  make  me  seven  fourteeus  one  under 
another,  on  the  board," 
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When  this  has  been  done,  the  teacher  questions,— looking 
over  her  wide-awake  class,  each  eager  to  master  the  "  new 
way;"  "  This  is  a  column  of  what,  Norah  ?" 

"Fours." 

Several  hands  axe  flung  up  at  this  juncture,  and  Mabel 
being  given  permiesion  to  speak,  contends,  *'  I  think  it's  the 
column  of  ones." 

"So  it  is,"  grants  the  teacher;  "but  it  is  made  up  of 
what,  Mabel  i" 

"  Fours,"  admits  the  objector. 

"  How  many  fours  are  thex'e,  Phil  ?" 

"  Seven,  and  seven  ones,"  volunteers  the  speaker, 

"Add,  Lucia." 

"Four,  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  twenty,  twenty-four, 
twenty-eight,"  sums  up  the  maid ;  * '  put  down  twenty-eight." 

The  hands  rustle  up  like  a  flight  of  sparrows, 

"  What's  the  matter,  children  ?"  * 

"That's  wrong!"  "She  shouldn't  do  it  I"  "Put  down 
only  the  eight  I"  "That  isn't  right!"  and  various  other 
phrases  show  the  "  sense  of  the  meeting." 

The  girl  has  corrected  herself  before  the  teacher  turns  to 
her,  by  putting  only  the  eight  below  the  line,  and  stands 
waiting  for  further  direction. 

"What  became  of  youi*  twenty  ?"  inquires  the  teacher. 

"  I  am  going  to  remember  it,"  notifies  Lucia. 

"That's  better;  goon." 

"  One,  two,  thi'ee,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  nine,"  adds  Lucia 
aloud,  placing  the  nine  where  it  belongs. 

"That  will  do,"  dismisses  the  teacher.  "What  is  the 
answer,  class?" 

"Ninety-eight." 

"Who  will  be  ready  first,  to  tell  me  how  many  figures 
Lucia  used?    Mike." 

"Sixteen,"  specifies  the  young  man,  who  was  evidently 
on  the  lookout  for  this  queiy. 
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"  How  many  fourteejQS  did  we  have  ?    Sophie." 

"Seven." 

"And  how  many  fourfceens  have  I,  John  ?"  catechises  the 
teacher,  as  she  places  fourteen  upon  the  board  near  Lucia's 
work. 

"  One,"  reports  the  lad  ioBtantly. 

"  How  many  now  ?"  persists  the  teacher,  placing  the 
figure  seven  as  multiplier,  and  drawing  a  line  beneath. 

*■'  I  don't  know,"  acknowledges  John  as  unhesitatingly  as 
before. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Annie  ?" 

"Seven,"  is  her  ready  inference. 

"  Yes.    How  many  fours  have  I  ?    Bridget." 

"Seven." 

"  And  four  sevens  are,—" 

"Twenty-eight,"  supplies  Bridget. 

''I  will  write  the  eight,"  states  the  teacher;  "and  re- 
member the  two,"  setting  the  figure  eight  in  its  place. 
"How  many  ones  have  I,  Allen  f 

"Seven." 

"And  seven  ones  are,— Kittie?" 

"Seven  and  the  two  you  were  to  remember  make  nine," 
goes  on  the  interested  Kittie,  before  the  teacher  can  speak. 

Accordingly  she  writes  the  last  figure  of  her  product  (9) 
at  the  left  hand,  and  interrogates, — "Have  we  the  same 
answer  that  Lucia  had?" 

"  Yes'm,"  agi'ee  the  pupOs. 

"Read  it!"  which  they  do.  "How  many  figures  did  I 
use,  children?" 

Chorus:  *'FiveI" 

"  And  Lucia  had—" 

"  Sixteen,"  conclude  the  division. 

"  Then  she  had  how  many  more  than  I?" 

"  Eleven,"  calculate  the  class. 

"  Which  do  you  think  is  the  better  way,  Lucia's  or  mine?" 
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"Yours I"  comes  in  emphatic  concord. 
"I  ara  looking  for  some  one  to  put  another  problem  on 
the  board.    Helen,  come  and  write  three  sixteens." 
ThiB  is  the  way  the  yonng  woman  places  her  numbers,— 

16 

16 

"  What  shaU  ehe  do  now,  L<?iia?" 

"  Draw  a  line  and  add  the  ones'  column." 

**  Talk  it,  Ilelcn,"  requires  the  teacher,  as  the  child  seems 
to  be  pi^rforming  the  addition  Bilently. 

*'  Six,  twelve,  eighteen,"  says  Helen. 

*'  Tell  her  what  to  do,  Patrick." 

"Set  down  the  eight  and  remember  the  one,"  dictates 
that  juvenile  ghbly.    The  girl  obeys. 

'•  NeUie,  what  nest?" 

*'Tlie  tens  column." 

"  You  may  add  it." 

"  One,  two,  three»  and  the  one  she  remembered  make 
foui","  assorts  Nellie. 

"The  next  thing,  Clarence." 

"Write  the  four." 

'*  And  the  answer  is, — ela9f5?" 

*' Forty-eight  I"  comes  the  lusty  chorus,  as  Helen  passes 
to  her  place  in  the  division. 

''Now  who  would  like  to  try  to  do  a  problem  the  new 
w^ay,  on  the  board  f" 

Everylx)dy  is  eager,  but  Bennie  is  chosen,  and  told   to 

Id 

write  three  sixteens.    He  does  it  thus :     o 

"Very  well,"  encourages  the  teacher,  as  the  boy  comes 
to  a  stand-still.  "Now  draw  a  line  and  begin.  What  first, 
Ned,"  she  calls  hastiLy,  as  Bennie  hesitates;  ''can  you  help 
him?" 

"  Yos'm,"  assures  Ned ;  '*  you  do  just  the  same  as  the  long 
way;  you  get  three  SLses." 
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"Now  I  know!"  exclaims  Bennie.  "Three  sixes  are 
eighteen,  and  I  put  it  here,"  beginning  to  make  the  figure 
1  of  the  IS,  but  the  flutter  of  ascending  hands  behind  him, 
causes  him  to  tura  as  the  teacher  names  Amy,  who  instmcts 
the  worker  at  the  board,— 

"You  must  remember  the  one,  and  set  down  only  the 
eight." 

This  Bennie  does,  and  having  his  cue,  hastens  to  recite, — 
"Three  ones  are  three,  and  the  one  I  remembered  make 
four,  I  write  the  four,"  which  he  does,  at  the  left  of  the 
figure  8,  and  walks  oflf  to  his  seat,  quite  proud  of  his 
achievement. 

"Class,  here  is  a  column  for  you  to  add  quickly.  Let 
mo  see  who  will  get  it  done  first.  Wlien  you  have  the  an- 
swer, stand !" 

So  saying,  the  teacher  writes  rapidly  upon  the  board  in  a 
vertical  line,  the  following  numbers:  37,  633,  297,  845,  734, 
63,  856,  473,  45. 

Having  thus  provided  these  pupils  with  employment,  she 
passes  across  the  schoolroom  to  her  other  Busy-Workers, 
and  spells  their  unwritten  words  for  them  upon  the  board, 
meanwhile  keeping  a  careful  watch  both  of  the  clock  and 
her  adders  in  the  second  division.  By  the  time  there  are  a 
dozen  standing,  she  has  attended  to  the  writers,  a  few  of 
whom  have  neaiiy  finished,  and  has  taken  her  place  beside 
the  table  at  the  front.  Now  follows  this  announcement. 
"When  the  first  division  have  told— \vith  their  pencils— all 
that  they  can  tlunk  of  about  islands,  and  have  written  their 
names  very  handsomely  at  the  end,  they  may  bring  their 
slates  to  my  table.  Those  of  the  second  division,  who  have 
found  the  sum  of  the  colxmiu  of  numbers  I  gave,  may  come 
to  me  by  rows:  the  third  row  first,  then  the  second,  and  so 
on." 

Immediately  the  three  who  are  standing,  slates  in  hand, 
In  the  designated   line   step  forward   and  surround  the 


I 


I 
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teacher,  who  with  an  inatant's  glance,  and  a  low  "Right, 
you  may  go  home;''  or  "Wrong,  try  it  again,"  eendB  them 
back  to  their  seats ;  the  careful  workers  to  lay  their  slates 
and  pencils  inside  their  desks,  and  pass  noiselessly  out  of  the 
room ;  the  careless  to  sit  down«and  search  for  the  error  in 
their  calculation. 

Meantime,  members  of  the  first  division  are  bringing  to 
the  teacher's  table  their  es.^ays  upon  islands,  which  they  lay 
in  a  pile  upon  the  right-luuni  corner,  and  receiving  a  word 
or  gesture  of  dismissal  from  the  teacher,  are  passing— ^^ne 
by  one- out  through  the  open  door,  uito  the  silent  hall, 
where  snatching  from  the  nails  their  hats  or  caps,  they 
skim  softly,  swiftly  down  the  staii-s,  and  are  gone,  though 
it  yet  lacks  three  minutes  of  twelve  by  the  clock.  At  two 
minutes  past,  every  young  arithmetician  has  disappeared; 
and  all  the  small  ge-'graphera  have  vanished,  leaving  how- 
ever, most  substantial  tokens  of  theii-  presence  in  the  pile  of 
elates,  which,  the  teacher  is  now  engaged  in  speedily,  but 
scrupulously  examining. 

To  her,  abruptly  enters  a  teacher  from  the  floor  below, 
having  in  hand  two  boys,  whoso  faces  are  very  red,  and 
whose  expression  is  that  of  conscious  guilt. 

*'  Miss  E.,"  announces  the  new-comer;  "  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  found  these  boys  of  yours  marking  the  front  stepd 
with  colored  crayons.  I  thought  I'd  better  bring  them 
right  to  you." 

"Tliauk  you,  !Mrs.  C,"  responds  the  B  rrimary  tefiacher 
wearily ;  '*  I  will  attend  to  the  matter,"  and  she  is  left  alone 
with  the  young  culprits. 

Laying  down  the  slate  she  is  holding,  the  teacher — whose 
countenance  has  gro^vn  very  grave  in  the  last  ten  seconds, 
but  who  shows  no  sign  of  either  anger  or  impatience — sits 
still  and  silent,  looking  steadily  at  these  disturbers  of  her 
peace,  as  if   studying  what    she   should    do;    while  they 
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stand  with  drooping  heads  and  downcast  eyes,  very  much 
ashamed  and  a  little  afraid. 

•  Suddenly  the  teacher  rises,  and  with  a  low-spoken 
*' Come  with  me,"  leads  the  way  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Pausing  in  the  doorway,  sho  turns  toward  the  boys,  and 
questions,  "What  have  you  been  doing,  Ernest?" 

"I  did  that,"  confesses  the  hoy  slowly,  pointing  to  a  large 
patch  of  green  defaeiog  the  clear,  clean  gray  of  the  granite 
slab,  that  forms  the  upper  step. 

"And  you,  Willard?"  catechises  the  teacher. 

"I  did  the  other  one,"  is  his  straightforward  acknowl- 
edgiraent,  indicating  a  spot  of  dark  brown  the  step  below. 

"How  came  you  to  do  this?"  is  the  next  inquiry,  ad- 
dressed to  both  the  boys,  and  delivered  with  a  tone  and 
manner  that  is  perfectly  unimpassioned. 

"We  thought  we'd  make  some  islands,"  explains  Willard 
reluctantly. 

"  How  came  you  to  make  them  on  the  door-steps?"  plac- 
idly persists  tho  teacher. 

"Because,"  continues  Willard,  who  seems  to  be  the 
spokesman;  "we  played  they  were  the  ocean." 

"Well,"  queries  the  teacher  still  calmly  judicial,  "are 
you  going  to  leave  our  front  steps  looking  like  that?" 

This  Euggests  a  new  view  of  the  subject  under  considera- 
tiou,  for  which  the  delinquents  are  evidently  quite  unpre- 
pared; accordingly  no  one  speaks  but  the  teacher,  who 
coolly  answers  her  own  question  by  sajang,  "I  think  they 
had  better  come  off,  don't  you?" 

There  is  but  one  reply  to  be  made,  and  that  they  give, 
though  they  are  too  good  thinkers  not  to  see  the  drift  of  the 
logic  in  this  conversatioUj  and  therefore  are—in  a  measure — 
prepared  for  the  teacher's  serenely  spoken  conclusion.  "I 
will  let  you  take  it  off. " 

Easier  said  than  done,  think  the  two  island  niakers,  who 
stare  at  the  blotches  of  green  and  brown  with  a  sense  of 
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dismay,  as  they  remember  how  hard  they  rubbed  the  color 
in.  Row  could  they  get  it  out?  Presently  Willard  has  an 
idea,  and  proceeds  to  put  it  into  execution.  He  pulls  out  of 
his  pocket  a  bit  of  a  handkerchief,  crumpled  and  soiled 
almost  beyond  recosnition,  and  starts  to  rub  the  step  with 
it.  This  suggests  something  to  Ernest,  who  proposes  ^ith 
a  glance  of  inquiry  toward  the  teacher, — 

"  I'll  go  get  my  slate-cloth." 

''Put  that  back  in  your  pocket,  Willard,"  is  her  calm 
decree.  "  Waitj  Ernest.  If  you  go  into  the  basement,  you 
may  find  something  that  you  can  clean  those  off  with." 

"What  shall  we  get::"  asks  Willard  instantly,  glad  of  any 
appearance  of  aid  or  Byiiipathy,  from  his  usually  kind  and 
geniixl  instructor. 

But  her  chilly— "What  do  you  wish?"  throws  him  back 
upon  himself,  both  emotionally  and  intellectually;  and  he 
has  to  stop  a  moment  to  recover  his  spirits  and  his  wits, 
before  he  can  think  to  say,— 

*'  I  guess  I  could  doit  with  a  broom." 

"You  may  go  and  get  one,"  permits  the  teacher;  and  as 
Ernest  does  not  move,  she  adds,— "  both  of  you." 

They  hurry  off;  scamper  down  the  long,  dark  stairway, 
and  grope  around  in  the  twdight  of  the  basement,  trying  to 
discover  what  they  came  for ;  talking  all  the  while  in  low 
tones,  speculating  whether  the  teacher  will  whip  them  when 
they  have  cleaned  off  the  Bteps.  One  bioom  is  easily 
fouTjd,  and  after  some  search  they  come  across  another, 
then  hasten  back  to  the  Tvaiting  imperBonation  of  justice,— 
the  teacher,  standing  silent  and  statue-hke  upon  the 
thi'oshold. 

Then  they  begin  to  sweep  or  rather  brush  with  the 
broomSj  but  they  make  httle  impression;  only  the  loose 
dust  comes  off,  the  colors  are  as  deep  as  ever.  Perceiving 
this,  thciv  glance  up  at  the  teacher,  hut  she  makes  no  sign 
and  they  go  on  brushing. 
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Finally  Willard  has  a  happy  thought,  and  speaks  it  out 
impulsively;  "I  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  come  off  better  if  it 
was  wet?" 

"  It  might, "  is  their  overseer's  non-coramittal  reply. 

"May  we  try?"  meekly  petitions  the  small  sweeper. 

"Yes,"  consents  the  teacher,  without  a  particle  of  either 
interest  or  friendliness  in  face,  Toice,  or  manner. 

It  is  serious  business  for  the  two  sorry  little  men,  and  the 
watching  teacher  can  scarcely  suppress  a  smde  at  the  for- 
lorn fashion  in  which  they  mai'ch  otf  dragginp;  their  brooms 
behind  them,  to  the  pump,  where  one  holds  the  broom 
while  the  other  wields  the  pump-handle.  Evidently  they 
ar©  getting  slightly  desperate,  for  all  of  this  has  taken  time, 
and  it  is  now  fully  a  quarter  past  twelve ;  besides  the  day  is 
warm,  and  there  being  only  a  narrow  porch,  the  hot  sun 
pours  directly  down  upon  their  defenceless  heads.  So  they 
set  to  scrubbing  with  all  theu'  small  might  and  main,  and 
under  the  combined  influence  of  muscle  and  water,  the 
brown  and  green  begin  to  fade  away. 

* '  How  did  it  happen  that  one  of  you  made  your  island 
green,  and  one  brown?"  questions  the  teacher,  cui*iouB  to 
know. 

The  children  detect  the  interest  instantly,  and  begin 
eagerly  to  talk,  both  at  once.  This  is  confusing,  but  the 
teacher  manages  to  make  out  that  Ernest  said  that  islands 
were  green,  because  Long  Island  and  Deer  Island*  wexe 
green.  But  Willard  maintained  that  islands  were  made  of 
land,  and  land  was  brown  ■  besides,  the  islands  they  made 
on  the  moulding-board  were  brown. 

The  steps  are  beginning  to  resume  their  original  color, 
and  the  boy-scnibbers  are  slackening  their  efforts.  But  the 
Nemesis  of  the  schoolroom  is  not  satisfied ;  the  punishment, 
she  judges,  has  not  yet  balanced  the  offence;  accordingly 
she  mentions  casually, — 
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''There  is  considerably  more  to  come  off  yet;  it  ehovs 
Tery  plaialy  from  here," 

Tlie  nuldy  young  faces  upon  which  the  perspiration 
stands  in  large  drops,  grow  very  long  at  this,  in  spite  of 
their  chubbinesa,  and  the  brooms  are  plied  with  redoubled 
energy  till  the  short  arms  ache  with  th<3  unaccustomed  ex- 
ercise. After  about  ten  minutes  of  steady  scrubbing,  the 
boys  stop  and  stand  upri^'ht.  to  look  at  the  result;  where- 
upon the  teacher  states  with  great  decision,  but  no  irrita- 
tion,— 

"  I  must  have  them  cleaned  better  than  that;  look  closer, 
you  can  find  more  tlmt  has  to  come  off." 

Poor  little  fellows!  hot,  tired,  and  himgry,  theybegui  to 
feel  as  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  a  merciless^ 
implacable  monster,  and  -will  never  get  out.  Completely 
discouraged,  they  stoop  down  to  se^arch  anxiously  for  more 
brown  and  green  to  svimh  off,  but  finding  their  eyesight 
getting  misty  and  dim:  and  being  too  big  and  too  proud  to 
cry,  they  dash  away  the  tt'll-rale  drops  and  work  on  dog- 
gedly; Avhile  their  task -master,  unmindful  apparently  of 
time,  forgetful  seemingly  of  dinner,  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  completely  absorbed  in  searching  for  specks  of 
color  upon  these  two  granite  steps. 

**  There  is  a  little  spot  I  want  rubbed  more,"  she  j^ays  to 
Ernest. 

'*  Here's  a  place  that  isn't  quit^  clean,"  she  shows  to  "Wil- 
lard. 

In  an  instant  more — "There's  a  mark,  Ernest,  that  you 
didn't  get  off." 

"Close  to  the  edge,  Willard,  I  see  a  bit  of  brown;'' 
continuing,  ''your  eyes  aro  younger  than  mine,  they 
ought  to  be  sharper;  you  may  try  to  find  more  spots  to 
rub." 

Tlie  t^vo  tired  boys  are  ready  to  drop  where  they  stand, 
when  the  teacher,  at  last  acknowledges.  "I  think  they  must 
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be  clean,"  concluding,— "you  tDay  put  the  brooms  away 
and  go  home;"  wliich  they  gladly  and  promptly  do. 

Regarding  tliis  case  of  discipline,  there  are  two  things 
which  may  quite  safely  be  inferred— first, — that  a  lesson 
thus  worked  in  and  burned  in,  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten; and  second,  that, — as  far  as  real  enjoyment  of  a 
punishment  is  concerned,— these  two  children  woidd  much 
prefer  an  old-fashioned  ferruling,  to  another  skilful  appli- 
cation of  Herbert  Spencer's  theory  of  moral  training. 


Notes  and  Comments. 

Said  Confucius,  ' '  To  know  that  you  know  what  yon 
know,  and  to  know  that  you  do  not  know,  what  you  do  not 
know,  is  true  knowledge."  There  is  no  easier  or  surer  way 
for  pupils  to  come  into  possession  of  this  knowledge,  than 
by  means  of  just  such  teaching  and  training  as  this  lesson 
shows.  The  teaching, — a  deliberate,  systematic  presenta- 
tion of  new  facts/that  the  chi!di"en  may  take  them  in  slowly 
and  surely.  The  trauiing,  — a  swift,  insistent  demand  for 
old  facts,  that  the  children  shall  give  them  back  accurately 
and  rapidly.  Thus,  habits  of  intellectual  certainty  and  readi- 
ness are  formed,  that  will  go  far  toward  guarding  these 
pupils  against  that  conceit,  ivhich  tlie  teachers  of  the  civil- 
ized Nineteenth  Century  have  not  outgrown;  though  a 
heathen  instructor  saw  its  evils  and  pointed  out  its  origin, 
twenty-four  hundred  years  ago. 


I 


CHAPTER  Tin. 

SO^fE  SPELLING  AND  ITS  EXAMINA^QN, 

All  the  piipUs'  written  work,  implies  thought  and  ttsjox- 
prcssion;  and  any  ctofoet  in  elthor  of  these,  is  due  geoeraHy 
to  poor  teaching  and  training.  If  lacking  in  thought,  the 
teacher  has  either  prest'Tited  a  subject  which  is  beyopij  br 
helow  the  gfasp  of  the  pupils ;  or  she  has  not  generated 
power  in  them  to  deal  with  a  subject  when  grasped,  i^.  tO 
think.  This  means  incompetent  teaching.  If  on  the  con- 
trary, the  failure  Ilea  in  expression ;  whether  it  be  a  faulty 
technic  of  language,— evieh  as  awkwardly  constructed  een- 
tences,  repetition  of  idioms,  and  ungrammatical  use  Of 
words, — or  poor  technic  of  hand  work;— the  mechanic^e  of 
writing,  spelling,  and  punctuation,— it  proves  unjBkilful 
training. 

It  follows  then,  that  the  pupils'  written  work  te^  the 
teacher  far  more  than  the  pupils,  and  that  all  exaniinatioflfl 
of  such,  reveal  oftcnor  what  the  teacher  has  [or  has  nrft] 
done,  than  what  the  pupils  can  do;  and  shows  power,  or  tljo 
lack  of  it,  in  the  teacher  rather  than  in  the  pupila. 

Tlic'SG  facts,  hitherto  ignored,  make  the  old  manner  dL 
criticising  compositions— involving  the  Ighorious  search  for, 
and  the  careful  correction  of  every  mlfetake  by  the  teacher ; 
together  with  the  indifferent  reception  of  the  hacked, 
patched,  and  disfigured  manuscripts,  by  the  pupils  to  whom 
they  belonged ; — the  very  rednGtio  ad  absurdtim  o£  training 
in  language.    Had  the  teachers  comprehended  tliat  these 
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papers  were  like  open  books,  whereon  they  could  read  in 
every  error,  proofs  of  their  own  incompetency ;  the  dreadful 
drudgery  of  such  examinations  would  not  have  been 
altogether  in  vain.  But  aa  was,  it  did  not  benefit  the 
teachers,  becauso  they  had  not  sense  t-o  see  what  it  implied ; 
and  as  the  pupils'  critical  powers  could  not  grow  through 
the  teachere'  exercise  of  theirs,  it  did  the  pupOs  no  good  but 
rather  harmj  since  it  sei-ved  to  make  them  hate  still  more, 
that  horrible  bugbear,— com  position- writing. 

Properly,  all  criticisms  upon  written  papers,  should  be — 
as  far  as  the  pupils  are  concerned— made  with  reference  to 
the  form  of  the  work  only ;  to  wit :  spelHng  (including 
writing),  capitals,  and  punctuation;  for  all  faujts  of  lan- 
guage must  of  necessity,  be  trained  out,— /.c.  corrected,— 
in  oral  speech. 

As  nearly  every  lesson  in  the  thtr<i  and  fourtii  grades 
is  made  a  lesson  in  language,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  this 
language  work  is  written,  it  goes  without  saying,  that  there 
is  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  slates  and  papers  to  be 
examined  diiring  this  time.  In  the  examination  of  these, 
certain  points  are  observed.  Pii^st:  only  one  fault  is  ever 
found  with  a  slate  or  paper.  Second:  an  error  is  never 
pointed  out;  nothing  but  the  fact  that  there  is  one,  being 
told  the  pupil.  Third:  the  teachers  train  themselves  to 
see  wrong  forms  on  a  paper  or  slate,  with  one  glance. 
Fourth:  the  examinations  are— when  possible— immediate, 
being  made  eifher  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  or  di- 
rectly afterward,— for  the  sake  of  the  deeper  impression 
upon  the  pupils. 

In  the  beginning,  the  children  have  but  a  single  vocabu- 
lary, and  that  a  limited  one,  of  the  spoken  words  they  use 
in  their  taBc.  As  fast  as  they  learn  to  read,  they  acquire 
a  eeoond  vocabulary,  consisting  of  script  and  printed  worda, 
-which  they  are  taught  t«  make,  as  well  as  recognize. 

The  aim  during  the  first  year,  is  to  have  the  pupils  copy 
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all  the  words  that  they  read ;  the  first  exercises  consisting  of 
single  words,  afterward  of  seotences.  The  second  grade 
work  is  not  oonflneil  to  sentences  comprising  the  woi*ds 
occurring  in  the  reading  lessons,  but  includes  as  much  of 
the  pupils'  oral  vocabulary  as  can  be  well  taught.  Dicta- 
tion  follows  the  coining  in  this  grade,  and  "Talking  with 
the  Pencil "  begins, 

Tliis  (thii'd)  year's  spelling  completes  the  pupils'  vocabu> 
lary  of  spoken  Tforde, — including  the  idioms  used.  Conse- 
quently, at  the  end  o£  three  yeara,  the  children  should  have 
so  far  mastered  the  spelling  of  all  the  words  they  iise  or 
read,  that  only  an  occasional  review  of  such  as  are  trouble- 
some [aside  from  the  regular,  constant,  written  w^ork],  will 
ho  needed  to  keep  all  these  word  and  sentence  forms,  well 
fixed  in  mind. 

When  pupils  have  reached  this  stage  of  advancement, 
spelling  need  no  longer  be  taught  alone,  but  can  be  merged 
into  composition,  for  which  it  is  but  a  preparation,  and 
thus  taught  in  connection  with  every  other  branch.  Be- 
cause of  this,  Spelling  will  have  no  place  tis a  separate  study, 
in  the  illustrations  of  the  succeeding  year's  work. 

All  that  now  renudnB  to  be  done  in  this  branch  [beyond 
the  learning  of  new  words,  as  fast  as  they  are  encountered 
by  the  pupiLs  in  the  course  of  their  reading  an^l  study],  is 
to  make  the  whole  matter  automatic ;— to  bo  tiaiii  the  hand, 
that  it  will  move  to  express  thought  a«  readily  and  uncon- 
sciously, as  do  the  vocal  organs.  There  is  but  one  way  in 
whirh  this  can  be  done,  and  that  ie  by  persistent  practice. 
In  other  words,  as  the  thing  desired  is  to  have  the  pupils 
think  the  thought  and  write  the  sentence  as  an  automatic 
expression  of  that  thought;  the  thing  to  be  done  in  aU  their 
training,  is  to  put  thought  back  of  every  sentence  they 
t^Tite.  and  allow  nothing  to  come  beticeen. 

??uch  training  would  entirely  prevent  the  struggle  with 
the  technic,  that  hinders  and  frets  most  writeva  ot  ^sJca 
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present  generation ;  would  do  away  with  all  consciousness 
of  writing,  spelling,  capitals,  and  punctuation;  and  would 
leave  the  mind  free  for  that  which  is  higher,— for  thought. 
The  demand  grows  Btronger,  and  the  need  more  urgent 
every  year,  for  power  over  this  great  means  of  expression, — 
written  language;  and  the  day  ia  not  far  distant  when  the 
hand  shall  be  trained  to  be  as  prompt  and  facile  to  express 
the  thought  in  language,  as  the  tongue. 

Then,  and  not  tiU  then,  the  children  of  men  shall  have 
complete  control  over  that  which  is  mightier  than  the 
8word,-=tliG  pen. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSOU.— To  train  the  pupils  to  make  au- 
tomatically  the  word-forms  of  the  sentences  given,  which 
are  already  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  to  teach  thorn  those  not 
yet  learned. 

PREPARA  TtOH  MADE  BY  THE  7£>ICA'£^.— Selecting  the  words 
to  be  taught,  and  devising  the  manner  of  their  presentation. 
Besides  this  the  arrangement  of  half  of  them  in  sentences 
of  moral  purport,  and  the  writing  of  these  sentences  on  the 
board  before  school. 

PREPAHATlOfi  MADE  BY  THE  PUPILS.— A\\  the  practice  they 
have  had  previously  in  framing  and  writing  sentences. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LE$SOM.— First  Gain  from  the  children— by 
means  of  remarks  or  questions— the  ten  words  of  my  list, 
and  place  them  upon  the  blackboard. 

Second.  Have  the  class  pronounce  these  in  concert,  and 
then  call  upon  different  pupils  to  give  sentences  containing 
these  words. 

Tiirrd.  Select  from  the  sentences  as  they  ai-e  given,  five 
which  will  include  a  declm-ative  and  an  interrogative  sen- 
tence, a  quotation,  and  a  title.  [Mem,  Manage  to  get  these.] 
Have  the  children  write  these  on  their  slates,  and  write  them 
myself  on  the  board. 

Fourth.  Let  each   division  copy  these  twice  over  for 
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Busy- Work;  the  fli'st,  tlufl  morning,  tlie  second  this  after- 
noon. 

Fifth.  Dictate  tlie  sentences  the  last  thing  to-morrow 
morning,  and  examine  the  sUites  before  the  pupils  go  home. 

Bixth.  Put  thtj  other  five  words  into  sentences  that  will 
do  the  children  good  to  think  about,  and  have  them  for  the 
next  lesson. 


GIVING  OUT  THE  LESSON-, 

It  is  a  sidtry  day  in  September,  The  dark  heavy  shades 
— drawn  down  to  shut  the  hot  sun  out — hang  motionless. 
Half  an  horn-  ago  the  teacher  ^Yith  the  question,— "Would 
you  like  some  fau^r'  and  the  mandate, — "  Go  to  work  and 
make  them!"  set  the  pupils  all  to  drawing  palm-leaf  fans 
fi-om  uiomory.  Now  the  sketches  are  completed,  and  the 
monitors  are  gatheiing  up  the  papers. 

While  this  is  being  dune,  the  teacher  says, — *'Fan  your- 
selves, children!"'  making  as  she  spealcs,  a  rapid  waving 
motion  with  her  light  Imnd,  presently  changing  to  the  left, 
then  alteraating  the  two.  Her  action  is  cheerfnlly  imitated 
by  the  pupils,  who  are  quite  successful  in  this  novel  methodkT 
of  raising  the  wind. 

**  Stand!"  They  are  up.  "Make  yourselves  tall  and 
stiff!"  They  ai"e  like  a  company  of  drum -majors.  "Fill 
your  lungs  full  of  air,  hold  your  breath  and  do  as  I  doT'  | 
percussing  her  chest  vigorously.  *'Let  go  the  breath  I" 
dropping  her  hands  as  she  speaks,  and  the  pnpUs  doing  the 
same.  "Fill  the  lungs  again;  slap  the  chest!  quicker! 
harder  I  hands  at  side!  sit!  People  who  cannot  speak  are 
what?" 

"Dumb!"  is  the  sudden  chorus. 

"  111  write  diimh  here  on  the  board,"  informs  the  teacher, 
suiting  the  action   to  the  word.      "K  all  ^qms  ^isiKfvtassc?!. 
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should  come  together  in  this  room,  we  ehould  say  that  there 
were  a  great  many—" 

*'  Ladies  I"  supply  the  class. 

,,  Another  word,"  requests  the  teacher. 

"  Women  1"  is  the  instantaneous  response,  and  that  is 
also  dehberately  written  upon  the  board,  by  the  teacher, 
who  places  doubtful  directly  under  it,  then  turns  toward 
her  watching  class  and  inquires, — '^  What  is  it?" 

The  pronunciation  is  clear,  and  emphatic. 

The  teacher  then  goes  on  to  state,—"  The  other  day,  the 
cook  was  nmking  cake,  and  just  as  I  went  into  the  kitchen, 
she  was  stii-ring  in  some  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  and  doves; 
what  shall  I  say  that  she  was  di)ing?" 

"Putting  in  spice  1"  call  out  aeveral  voices. 

Without  a  word  of  comment,  the  teacher  writes  Tinder- 
neath  the  others,  the  word  spicing,  which  at  a  gesture  from 
her  the  pupils  pronounce, 

"Yesterday  was  Thursday,  and  to-day  is—'* 

"Friday,"  conclude  the  chorus. 

"Yes;  and  when  will  play-day  be?"  asks  the  teacher. 

**  To-morrow,"  coincide  the  children. 

Thus  the  teacher  gets  to-morrow,  which  she  places  in  her 
column  upon  the  board. 

"Take  out  your  slates  1"  They  come  out  instanter. 
"Make  them  dean  on  hoth  sideB."  Sponges  and  cloths  ap- 
pear and  disappear  with  great  celerity.  "  What  have  you 
been  doing  to  your  slates?"  is  the  quick  query. 

"Washing!"  "Eubbingr  "Cleaning  theml"  are  the 
varying  answers. 

"  I  am  going  to  say  that  you  were — "  writing  cleaning,-^ 
"  them.  You  did  something  else  to  them,  that  some  of  you 
mentioned;  just  what  I  am  doing  to  my  hands,"  making  a 
motion.    "lam—" 

"Ruhhing  them,"  agree  the  pupils  promptly. 
Seventh  in  her  colunm,  fti^  \>eackfe^  laaNT  places  the  word 
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just  gained;  then  picking  up  two  peaches  from  her  table- 
offerings  of  affection— she  demands,  *'  How  many  have  I 
here?" 

"  Two!"  is  the  unaTjimous  verdict. 

"  And  two  things  are  called  what?" 

"  A  pair !"  thinks  one. 

"Twins!"  suggests  imother. 

"Yes,  and  sometimcis  we  say  a—"  spelling  slowly  with 
her  crayon, — couple.  "  What  is  this  made  of?"  is  her  next 
interrogation,  catching  mp  her  knife,  opening  it,  and  point- 
ing to  the  blade. 

"  Iron  I"    ' '  Steel  I"  is  the  mixed  reply, 

"  Steel  is  right,"  she  decides  as  she  places  that  also  upon 
the  board.  Below  it  she  writes  the  word  coward,  whicii  the 
children  repeat  as  soon  fts  they  recognize  it,  wljen  turning 
toward  the  class,  tlic  teacher  gravely  observes,  "I  hope 
there  are  none  of  those  in  this  school. " 

This  is  the  last  word  of  the  lesson,  and  the  teacher  now 
points  to  the  first,  and  commands  the  class,  ** Pronounce!" 
which  tbeydo;  and  immedaatcly  raise  thQir  hands  to  sig- 
nify that  they  are  ready  with  a  sentence,  containing  that 
word. 

The  first  pupil  called  upon  is  Jennie,  who  inquires  with  Sk 
miBchicvous  glance  toward  the  most  talkative  chiki  in  the 
room,  "Do  you  think  that  boy  is  diunb?" 

"Not  very,"  respoTids  the  teacher  demurely,  as  she  in- 
dicates the  middle  word  in  the  column,  which  the  children 
pronounce  in  concert,  and  then  piit  np  their  hands  again. 

Kit  tie  is  signalled  to  speak,  and  interrogartes,  "Is  she 
cleaning  her  doll's  clothing?" 

"  Wc  will  all  write  Kitty's  sentence,"  announceg  the  teach- 
er, returning  to  the  hoard,  as  the  pupils  snatch  their  pencils, 
and  begin  on  their  slates.  When  all  have  finished  and  are 
sitting  in  order,  tho  word  which  follows  is  repeated  by  the 
children,  and  Nannie  is  allowed  an  opportunity  to  ramark.,— 
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'*I  Saw  a  man  nibbing  the  engine." 

**  Did  yon?"  replies  the  teacher.     "  Who  was  it?" 

"Mr.  T." 

**  Suppose  you  give  his  name  in  your  sentence." 

**  I  saw  Mr.  T.  rubbing  the  engine,"  amende  Nannie. 

•■'Put  that  down  on  your  slates,"  dictates  the  teacher, 
in-iting  it  at  the  same  time  on  the  board. 

'*  Coward  I"  call  out  the  pupils,  in  obedience  to  the  teach- 
er's pointer,  and  Jimmie  being  given  pemiission  aseerts, — 

"  The  boy  was  such  a  coward  that  he  wouldn't  fight." 

"I  should  hope  that  he  was  too  brave  to  do  so,"  is  the 
teacher's  earnest  comment ;  which  sets  the  child^n  to  tbink- 
ingj  while  thefy  watch  to  fiee  which  word  they  must  talk 
about  next. 

It  is  the  second,  and  after  sdl  have  said  iv^ien,  Mike  rises 
to  explain  that, — "Two  women  are  called  ladies." 

Now  comes  the  pronunciation  of  the  eighth,  and  George's 
bit  of  information:  ''Knives  and  fcMrks,  and  scissors  are 
made  out  of  steel," 

Tben  the  fifth.  "  To-mojTOM?/"  say  the  children,  and 
IhBZ  publishes  the  fact  that,— "Papa,  mamma,  the  baby, 
Jack,  and  I  are  going  to  Boston  to-morrow." 

After  the  pronunciation  of  spicing,  the  teacher  notifies, 
— ^*I  must  have  a  question  this  time.    Fred." 

*'  How  much  spicing  does  your  mother  put  in  her  pies?" 
catechises  the  roguish  boy  with  mock  anxiety. 

''Enough  to  make  them  nice,"  retorts  the  teacher  good- 
bumorodly,  adding  amid  the  laughter  of  her  frolicsome 
pupils;  "and  you  may  all  write  Fred's  question." 

'*  Couple!'^  call  out  the  class  as  that  word  is  indicated. 

**Whjo  has  a  fine,  long  sentence?"  urges  the  teacher. 
^^Mark." 

"  Those  two  girls,"  nodding  his  head  toward  the  ones 
alluded  to;  **go  together  so  much  that  they  are  called  a 
coiiplo,"  testifies  the  teaze. 
"Give  me  one  sentence  ucm,VQ.^\aa\tl%h5a.Uneed  to  put 
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these  whea  I  write  it, "  [Specifies  the  teacher,  making  quota- 
tion marks  on  the  board  to  illnstrate.     ' ' Ezra." 

''  My  mother  said,  'There  goes  a  couple  of  gii-ls  down  the 
street.'  " 

"Good!"  praises  the  teacher.  "Write  it,  everyhody," 
which  they  do,  pronounciiig  the  last  word,  doubtful,  as  soon 
as  the  pencils  are  in  place. 

"We  wish  to  have  the  best  sentence  of  all  to  close  with," 
reminds  the  teacher.     "  Mattie,  tell  us  yours." 

"  It  is  doubtful,"  declares  the  speaker  archly,  "whether  I 
shall  have  the  spelling  right." 

"I  am  net  so  sure  that  it  is,"  protests  the  pleased  teach- 
er; "  but  we  wiU  all  write  it  now,  and  judge  by  and  by  if  it 
be  true." 

When  the  slo'vest  imter  raises  his  head  after  finishing 
his  last  word,  he  finds  the  teacher  at  his  side  watching  hia 
work,  and  sees  upon  the  blackboard,  plain  and  clear,  the 
five  sentences  he  bas  just  written  upon  his  slate. 

BTUDTINO  THE  LESSON. 

*'  Now  the  first  division,"  directs  the  teacher,  "  may  write 
beautifidly,  each  of  these  sentences  twice  more,  and  then 
put  your  names  at  the  end.  The  second  division  face  this 
blackboard,"  and  a  lesson  in  Number  follows. 

Near  the  close  of  tho  period,  when  the  young  matbomati- 
ciane  are  performiag  a  pioblem,  the  te;ieher  seeing  that  a 
few  of  the  Busy- Workers  have  finished  their  writing,  calls  ' 
theii'  attention  to  tho  line  "Blessed  are  the  peace- makers," 
elegantly  wiitten  in  colored  crayons  near  the  top  of  the 
same  blackboard  where  the  spelling  sentences  are,*  and 
says,  "You  may  copy  that  twice  too,  all  but  Prissy;  I'd 

*  Th(^  teacher  places  a  new  motto  here  eveiy  two  or  three  days,  whieh  Is  In- 
tended l)Oth  for  use  and  for  beauty,  "  to  strike  the  eye  and  reuch  the  heart;'* 
serving  also,  as  in  this  case  for  a  bit  of  extra  work  for  tbe  rapid  writ«T%.,ek\SL4. 
occasionally  furnishing^  the  text  for  a  seculftT  seTm.cnie\,Va. 
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like  to  have  her  go  and  help  Fanny ;  she  isn't  as  used  to  this 
sort  of  work  as  the  rest  of  you  are." 

Then  the  teacher  turns  her  attention  again  to  her  Numbor 
lesson;  while  the  child  instructor  takes  her  seat  at  the  right 
of  the  girl  needing  assistance  [a  pupil  but  lately  transferred 
from  another  school],  grasps  her  right  hand  as  iirmly  as 
the  size  of  the  chubby  fist  will  allow,  and  guides  it  patiently 
and  untiiingly,  till  the  last  letter  is  done. 

**  First  division,  leave  your  slates,  written  side  up,  on  the 
left-hand  comer  of  your  desks;  second  division,  face  and 
cleai'  your  desks/'  dictates  the  teacher,  as  the  signal  sounds 
for  dismissal;  and  in  another  moment  the  lines  are  filing 
out. 

After  all  have  gone,  the  teacher,  taking  a  piece  of  crayon, 
commences  to  examine  the  copying.  When  the  work  is 
only  fair,  she  marks  it  1 ;  when  it  is  well  done,  she  makes  a 
figure  3 ;  if  extra  fine,  she  adds  to  the  2  a  cross  thus,— 2  x  ; 
while  any  slate  that  indicates  carelessness  on  the  part  of  its 
owner  is  ignominiously  turned  with  its  face  down,  without 
any  mark.  This  does  not  take  over  five  minutes.  It  is 
noticeable  that  those  who  leave  their  slates  for  examina- 
tion, are  usually  the  first  comers  at  the  next  session,  so 
eager  are  they  to  know  what  is  thought  of  their  work. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  second  division  are  given  their  time 
to  study  the  lesson,  being  set  to  copy  the  sentences  during 
the  first  Busy-Work  period;  but  the  spelling  lesson  itself, 
does  not  take  place  till  the  very  last  of  the  session. 


I 


SPELUNQ  THE  LESSON. 


Meantime,  the  teacher  having  copied  the  ten  words  and 
five  sentences,  has  the  front  blackboard  cleaned,  and  both 
sides  of  aU  the  slates  cleaned.  Now  when  the  time  for  the 
leBson  amves,  the  teacher  says  to  her  roomful  of  spellers,— 
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all  sitting  with  slates  in  position,  and  pencils  in  liand, 
*'  Write  your  names,  and  do  vour  vorj  best." 

Tlie  instant  tlie  eyes  leave  the  slates,  they  are  fixed  upon 
the  teacher,  that  the  alert  untl  expectant  pupils  may  see,  as 
well  as  liear  the  Bontonce,  which  they  know  from  experi- 
ence will  come  without  a  w'ord  of  preliminary,  and  come 
but  once. 

Aa  tlie  last  pair  of  eyets  is  lifted  to  her  face,  the  teacher 
inquires,  "Is  she  cleanmg  her  doll's  clothingf  in  such  a 
natural  manner,  that  if  the  children  did  not  know  that  this 
is  dictation,  they  would  certainly  answer  her.  As  it  is, 
they  look  tiU  she  ha^  uttered  the  last  word,  and  then  begin 
— all  at  oncG— to  write;  while  the  teacher,  with  her  little 
slip  of  paper  containing  the  fire  sentences  gained  from  the 
children  this  morning,  mov^  noiselessly  around  among  the 
writers,  giving  her  attention  principally  to  position  this 
time,  because  the  pupils  are  supposed  to  know  how  to  write 
the  sentences. 

Presently,  pencils  begin  to  be  laid  in  the  groove,  and 
hands  to  be  folded ;  seeing  which  the  teacher  betakes  her- 
self to  the  front  and  waits  till  all  have  finished,  when  she 
annoimces,  ^'  I  saw  Mr.  T.  rubbing  the  engnie." 

Directly  the  final  word  is  spoken,  the  writers  begin  to 
write,  and  the  reader  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  once 
more,  until  all  have  set  that  sentence  down. 

Again  the  teacher,  standing  at  her  place  in  front,  looks 
into  the  faces  of  her  pupils,  all  sitting  with  folded  li;inds 
before  her,  and  asks  the  question,  **How  much  spicing  does 
your  mother  pnt  in  her  pies?" 

There  is  just  the  ghost  of  a  smUo  upon  the  faces  bent  the 
next  moment  over  the  slates,  while  they  write  the  sentence 
just  dictated.  This  is  so  long,  that  the  teacher  has  time  to 
go  the  roimds  of  the  room,  before  they  are  ready  for  the 
next. 

When  all  the  eyes  and  hands  show  that  their  owners 
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are  waiting,  the  teacher  d-om  her  station  at  the  table  de- 
clares, "My  mother  said,  'There  goes  a  couple  of  girls 
down  the  street.' " 

Swiftly  the  pencils  are  caught  up,  and  set  travelling 
along  the  lines  of  the  slates,  and  no  sound  save  their 
scratching  is  heard  in  the  room,  for  the  teacher's  tread  is 
noiseless.  It  is  evident  that  the  quoted  passage  is  somewhat 
troublesome  to  the  small  spellers,  for  several  after  sitting 
in  the  attitude  of  readiness  a  second  or  two,  are  seemingly 
struck  with  a  sudden  remembrance,  pick  up  their  pencils 
and  put  in  the  marks  of  quotation.  In  process  of  time 
however  the  class  is  all  in  position,  and  then  the  teacher, — 
watching  patiently  in  her  place,  dictates  the  last  sentence. 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  I  shall  have  the  spelling  right." 


THE  EXAHZKATION. 

After  this,  she  does  not  walk  the  aisles,  but  instead,  she 
draws  her  chair  up  to  the  first  row  of  desks  and  seats  her- 
self, to  wait  until  the  slates  are  ready  for  examination.  As 
fast  as  the  writers  finish,  they  come  up  quietly,  and  give 
their  slates  to  the  teacher;  or  if  she  has  her  hands  full — 
and  generally  she  sits  holding  one  in  each  hand— they  lay 
their  slates  upon  the  desk  just  at  her  right,  and  return  to 
their  seats  to  stay  until  she  calls  their  names.  Then  if  the 
teacher  adds,  "Perfect!"  the  happy  child  goes  smilingly  to 
get  his  slate,  tucks  it  in  his  desk  in  gentle  fashion,  and  is  off 
until  to-morrow.  But  if  instead,  the  teacher  says,  "Jlis- 
takel"  the  unhappy  owner  comes  for  his  slate  with  sober 
face,  and  takes  it  to  his  seat,  where  he  must  search  until 
he  fijids  the  error  which  the  teacher  saw.  This  he  Oiust 
correct,  and  carry  back  the  slate  for  re-examination,  l^or 
this  teacher  beginning  her  examination  sometimes  at  the 
first  sentence,  often  at  the  la.st,  or  it  ra;iy  be  in  the  middle;  — 
ior  a  changGj— reads  like  lightning  till  she  meets  an  error, 
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then  calling  the  name  aloud,  Bays,  "  MiEitake  I"  and  takes  the 
next  slat©  up.* 

THE  NEXT  LESSON. 

Thus  are  five  words  disposed  of.  The  remaining  numher, 
those  about  which  the  children  did  not  make  good  sen- 
tences for  spelling,  the  teacher  takes  in  hand  herself ;  and 
thus  gains  a  good  oppnitunity  to  hring  in  her  ever-present 
moral  idea.    Tiiis  is  how  she  does  it. 

(1)  None  but  good  girls  and  boys  make  noble  women  and 
men.  (2)  A  brave  cliild  speaks  the  truth  while  a  coward 
tells  a  lie.  (3)  Be  tender  and  trusty  and  ti*uo  as  steel.  (4) 
Always  treat  dwmb  animals  with  kindness.  (5)  Do  not  put 
off  till  to-morroiv  what  sliovild  be  done  to-day. 

This  is  the  next  spelling  lesson.  The  pupils  will  find 
it  all  ready,  written  upon  the  board  for  them  to  copy  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  morning,  and  the  lesson  will  come  the  same 
afternoon. 

The  pupils  write  these  sentences  upon  paper,  and  if  they 
are  well  done,  the  cliildren  are  allowed  to  carry  them  home 
to  show  their  parents.       ^ 

ANOTHER  LESSON  DT  SFELLINa. 

A  different  but  equally  excellent  way  of  mixing  morals 
and  spelling,  is  one  this  teacher  had,  of  occasionally  writing 
upon  the  board  some  stanza  worth  thinking  about  and  re- 
nienibering;  for  instance:  " 

"Guard,  ray  child,  thy  tongtie, 
That  it  speak  no  wrong. 
Let  no  evil  word  paas  o'er  Jt; 
Set  the  watch  of  truth  before  it, 
That  it  speak  no  wrong;  ' 
Gxiard,  my  child,  thy  tongue." 

«»  -— ^-^_ 

*  It  took  her  on  the  average,  two  eecondis  to  exaioiaQ  a  Blate. 
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This  was  used  first  as  an  fmitatirm  exercise;  thait  is,  tiie 
teacher  had  thechildren repeat  it  after  her,  till  they  learned 
it;  and  finally,  idie  made  it  serve  some  day,  isx  a  leason  in 
Spelling. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

The  mistakes  of  pupils  in  gnch  lessons  as  these,  are  the  re- 
sultants of  two  causes,— ignorance  and  carelessness.  To  call 
the  attention  of  children  to  errors  they  have  committed 
through  ignorance,  does  more  harm  than  good;  for  thus 
they  are  led  to  observe  wrong  forms  which  they  have  no 
power  to  make  right.  But,  as  the  surest  way  to  break  up  a 
bad  habit  is  to  form  the  good  one  which  is  its  opposite ;  so 
the  quickest  cure  for  carelessness,  is  to  so  manage,  that  care- 
less doing  shall  immediately  and  invariably  be  followed  by 
careful  undoing.  This  the  teacher  did  in  the  preceding 
lesson,  when  she  set  the  pupils  to  searching  for  the  error  in 
their  sentences  which  she  had  discovered,  that  they  might 
correct  it.  She  stopped— it  is  true— at  the  first  mistake  she 
found,  but  as  they  knew  that  she  was  liable  to  b^in  with 
any  one  of  the  five  sentences,  to  read,  they  must  perforce, 
go  over  and  correct  the  entire  work.  Thus  what  the  teach- 
er saved  of  her  time  and  strength,  the  pupils  gained  in  the 
way  of  opportunity  to  use  theirs ;  an  admirable  illustration 
of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  forces,  which  the  average 
teacher— who  never  allows  her  pupils  to  do  anything  which 
she  can  do  for  them — could  study  with  profit. 


SECTION  EIGHTH. 


OaAPTER 

I.  Preliminary. 

II.  Arithmetic— Pmctice  Work. 
III.  Geography  and  History.— A  Combioation  Lesson. 
rv.  Conclusion. 


Section  Eighth  comprises  all  the  iUnstratioiis  of 
Fourth  Year  work  which  are  presented. 


i 

chapt:ee  I. 

PRELIMINAET, 

Three  years  of  coiisecutire,  consistent  teaching  and  train- 
ing:, auL'h  as  has  been  deBcribed,  should  show  very  marked 
results.  Fii-st,  the  children  having  learned  what  thoy  know 
of  moraKty,  just  as  thoy  have  learned  everything  else  that 
they  kno w,— pi-actically  instead  of  theoretically  •  and  having 
been  given,  in  the  c«;urBe  of  their  school-liie,  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  e:sercii9e  of  their  moral  power,  it  has  de- 
veloped accordiDgly.  With  a  similar  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  and  in  the  same  manner,  each  pupil's  sense 
of  personal  resi>iuisil>ility  has  been  consciously  educated, 
and  thus  a  commen<lable  amount  of  self-control  attained. 
BecausG  the  individuality  of  the  children  has  been  held 
sacred,  their  self  activity  in  aU  right  direction b.  hns  been 
guarded  with  zealous  care.  In  consequence,  these  pupils 
have  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  tlieir  own 
ears;  and  the  accuniidated  results  of  tlteir  own  observa- 
tions has  formed  the  basis  of  their  thoiiphts,  which  tlicy 
have  expressed  in  their  o^vn  way.  Thus  the  minds  of  these 
chUdren  have  been  filled  with  real  things  and  not  with 
words.  Their  bodies  have  been  well  cared  for  (while  in 
the  schoolroom),  but,  aside  from  the  skilfid,  persistent 
training  of  the  hand  and  finger  power,, — in  the  use  of  crayon, 
pencil,  and  pen, — and  the  insistent  demand  for  healthful 
poyition  and  fi.rm,  self -respectful  carriage  5  they  have  not 
been  educated. 
-,ii 
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NoTv,  having  formed  the  habit  of  acquiring  their  facts  at 
first  hand,  and  having  experienced  the  delight  of  discovery, 
the  pupila  may  safely  be  sent  to  books  for  the  informa- 
tion whfcjh  they  cannot  gain  in  any  other  way;  [for  such 
imaccustoraed  readers,  the  living  person  is  more  stimulat- 
ing to  fchotight,  than  the  dead  page]. 

During  this  year,  also,  the  unity  of  school-work  becomes 
more  obvious,  and  the  connection  between  the  branches, 
in  teaching,  closer.  Indeed,  as  the  grades  advance,  the 
studies  gradually  meige  one  into  another,  until  it  occasion- 
ally happens,  as  in  Chapter  Three  of  this  Section,  that  a 
single  lesson  ui  Geograjihy  involves  some  teaching  in  every 
other  branch. 


ARITH5IETIO, 

The  wo?'k  iil  Number  of  the  four  grades  here  presented, 
w-ill  indicsEte  the  general  plan  pursued,  and  give  an  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  important  steps  are  taken. 
The  lessons  chosen  to  be  photograpbed,  are  such  as  intro- 
duce, in  addition  to  these  points,  a  variety  of  devices  to 
render  the  teaching  and  training  more  effective. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  the  teaching  of  Number,  is  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  lj;nOT^ledge  of  this  limitation  which 
the  children  possess  already,  in  order  to  know  where  to 
begin  to  teach.  The  process  of  testing  the  little  ones  upon 
this  subject,  is  shown  in  the  lesson  found  in  the  preparatoiy 
work  included  in  Section  11, 

While  there  is  no  cast-iron  course  of  study,  to  which  the 
pupils  of  the  Quincy  schools  are  obliged  to  conform,  there 
is  a  logical  hne  of  development  of  some  branches,  laid 
down,  which  the  teachers  are  desired  to  follow.  Take  this 
matter  of  Number  for  instance.  During  the  first  year,  the 
numbers  from  one  to  ten  are  to  be  presented  as  wholes,  and 
taught, — one  at  a  time,  by  means  of  objects  of  all  sorts. 


% 
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This  is  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and -this  is  expect-ed  to  be 
so  skilfully  done,  that  the  pupils  will  discover  all  the  facts 
of  these  numbers,  i.e.:  thcii- vai-ious  separations  and  cora- 
binai ions, —for  themselves.  Besides  this,  the  teachers  are 
expected  to  fix  these  facU  so  firmly  in  the  minds  of  their 
pupils,  by  contiDunl  and  diversified  repetitions,  that  the 
recollection,  or  iCLo^rnitioii  of  these  facts  will  he  at  all  times 
instantaneous.  The  ad  va  nee  lesson  an d  the  review,  described 
in  Section  V.  illustrate  fully  these  points, 

Tlio  eecond  year  continues  the  oral  work,  and  prepares 
for  written— here  biigins  the  teacliing  of  the  written  lan- 
guage of  Number— figures.  This  advance  affords  the  best  of 
oppoi-tunities  for  a  Bcarcbiug  review  of  all  the  gi-oimd  gone 
over.  In  the  course  of  this,  objects  are  dispcrised  with,  as 
fast  as  facts  and  forms  are  so  thoroughly  learned  that  they 
can  readily  be  recalled  without  the  presence  of  the  objects, 
but  not  hef&i'e,  Yvom  the  fit'st,  tlie  ]>upils  in  this  grade  are 
scrupulously  trained  to  fine  figtire- writing,  and  the  neat 
arrangement  of  work.  When  this  has  been  accomplished, 
the  making  of  tablus —addition,  subtraction,  multiphca- 
tion,  division,  etc.,  Iiegins.  It  has  been  found  that  ehisses 
are  usually  al>lc  to  do  all  this,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
gress in  then-  knowledge  of  numbers,  from  ten  to  twenty, 
during  the  year. 

By  the  time  the  children  reach  the  third  grade,  Number 
is  gradually  getting  to  be  a  distinct  form  of  thought,  and 
figures  the  expression  of  that  thouglit.  Honce  it  now  bo- 
comes  necessary  that  the  pupils  should  be  taught  the  elo- 
mentary  operations  with  figures,  including  notation  and 
numeration,  which  form  the  foundation  of  these.  All  this 
time,  the  children  are  learning  the  idioms  of  the  language 
of  Number;  both  those  found  in  the  conventional  uso  of 
words  peculiar  to  arithmetic,  and  the  forms  of  written, 
or  figure  work.  When  these  have  been  thoroughly  mas- 
tered they  will  signify  no  vague  indefinable  abstractions, 
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but  instead  the  pupils,  seeing  these  figures  and  forms,  must 
think  the  thoughts  which  they  represent. 

The  processes  having  heon  presented,  the  operations 
shown,  and  the  language  of  Arithmetic  imparted,  nothing 
now  remains  to  be  taught.  What  the  pupils  need  at  this 
stage,  is  practice.  Tliis  is  gained  during  the  fourth  year> 
mainly  by  means  of  lessons  similar  to  the  one  here  photo- 
graphed. 

While  the  CDuree  of  study  just  specified,  has  been  the 
detailed  work  of  the  grades,  there  have  been  some  points 
common  to  all ;  for  example : — The  constant,  practical  appli- 
cation at  et'cr^  dep^  of  knowledge  gained,— by  means  of 
easy  and  interesting  problems  invented  by  both  teacher 
and  pupds;  and  the  fi-equent  introduction  of  drawiog  to 
iUustrate  these.  Again,  the  aiTangement  of  lessons  all  the 
way  through  is  similar.  Instead  of  being  a  succession  of 
disconnected  leaps  from  one  uncomprchended  topic  to 
another,  at  the  behest  of  a  book-maker,  these  lessons  are 
so  planned  and  carried  out,  that  each  step  prepares  the 
way  for  the  next,  and  a  new  one  is  never  taken  until  the 
pupils  are  ready  for  it.  Thus  the  teachers  teach  and 
watch,  and  the  children  lead  them.  Finally,  the  aim  from 
the  first  day  to  the  last,  is  to  make  the  teaching  such  as  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  logical  thought  and  its  exact 
expression ;  and  the  training,  that  which  will  make  accu- 
rate and  rapid  calculation  entirely  automatic 


GEOQEtAPHY. 

Geography— as  a  regular  branch  of  study— is  not  taken 
up  in  the  schools  of  Quincy  below  the  Grammar  (Fifth 
Year)  grade ;  and  all  teaching  previous  to  that,  is  decidedly 
elementary  in  character.  Still  the  little  lessons  (such  as 
that  upon  hills  in  Section  II-)  given  the  babies  of  the  First 
YeaTj  are  just  as  truly  Geography,  and  just  aa  important 
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in  their  places  as  the  moulding  and  comparison  of  the  con- 
tinents, in  the  A  Grammnr.  Few  teach  ere  realize  tho  num- 
ber of  facts  such  young  cliildren  can  acquire  [if  properly- 
led],  to  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  future  study. 

The  three  lessons  in  Structural  Geogi*aphy  reported  in 
the  Second  Grade  \vork,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  man- 
ner of  teax;hing  the  foiTiis  of  land  and  water.  First :  through 
obscrration,  only  such  forms  being  taught,  as  the  pupils 
have  &eeu  and  Icnown  all  theii- lives;  second:  by  means  of 
reproduction  in  Band  and  clay,  to  show  the  formation  or 
structure,  and  to  fix  it  still  more  firmly  in  the  mind; 
third :  by  constant  comparisons  between  the  real  and  the 
moulded  forms,  to  bi'iiig  about  closer  observation,  and  to 
prepare  for  more  intehigcnt  study.  The  elementary  teach- 
ing in  this  branch,  is  mainly  confined  to  Structural  Geogra- 
phy ;  but  now  and  then,  a  lesson  hke  the  building  of  the 
village,  described  in  Boction  VI.,  is  introduced,  partly  for  its 
value  in  the  way  of  ideas  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  varie- 
ty. Under  the  same  category  as  tlie  last  named,  comes  the 
Robinson  Crusoe  lesson,  delineated  in  Section  VII.,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  these  are  merely  supplementary 
to  the  regular  work,  enlarging  its  boundaries,  and  deepen- 
ing its  meaning. 

The  combination  lesson  photographed  in  this  Bert  ion,  was 
selected  for  two  rtjasons.  First,  because  it  demouBtrat^s 
80  remarkably  well,  Col.  Parker's  i)?oposition  to  make 
Geography  tho  basis  for  the  study  of  all  the  otitier  Physical 
Sciences.  Second,  because  it  illustrates  very  clearly,  the 
most  radically  new  idea  of  the  New  Education;  viz.:  the 
unity  of  work  in  the  different  branches.  For  instance; 
starting  with  Structural  Geography,— a  general  knowledge 
of  that  particular  portion  of  the  earth  with  which  the  child- 
ren wore  most  familiar,— for  theb- study ;  they  next  learned 
of  the  inhabitants,  which  led.  inevitably  to  History.  Consid- 
ering the  needs  of  these  people,  brought  tho  small  students 
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back  to  Botany  and  Zoology,  and  would  have  involved 
Mineralogy  and  Geology,  had  their  knowledge  been  suflB- 
cicnt.  In  the  course  of  all  this  work,  the  pupils  obtained 
their  historical  information  mainly  through  Reading,  and 
gave  back  what  they  had  gained  by  Writing  [which  included 
Spelling  and  Language],  by  Drawing,  Mouldingj  and  Model- 
ling. Thus  this  single  lesson  (and  its  preparation)  included 
every  branch  but  Number. 

This  too  is  an  occasional  le.s.son,  brought  in  as  a  begixming 
in  Histoiy,  and  planned  to  kindle  a  fervent  desire  in  the 
pupils  to  know  more  than  they  are  told,  and  thus  lead 
them  to  Literature. 

The  regular  work  of  the  Fourth  Year  differs  from  that 
which  has  gone  before,  in  three  particulars.  First :  it  takes 
up  more  difficult  topics,  such  as  soil,  climate,  etc.  Second: 
it  treats  of  cause  and  effect, — ^the  why  and  wherefore  of 
natural  phenomena.  Third :  books  are  brought  in  as  sources 
of  information,  for  the  first  time,  not  to  study,  but  to  read. 
Primary  Geographies,  articles  in  children's  magazines  or 
papers,  and  elementary  Histories  are  used  as  Eeaxling  books ; 
and  the  matter  is  discussed  and  illustrated,  paragraph  by 
paragraph  as  they  proceed.  The  day  following  the  reading, 
the  pupils  are  called  upon  to  reproduce  in  writing,  all  that 
they  remomter  of  the  lesson  read;  but  no  set  definitions 
are  given  or  required. 

Thus  directly  and  indirectly,  a  firm  foundation  of  facte 
has  been  laid  in  tbo  minds  of  these  children,  before  the 
study  of  this  science  is  usually  begim. 

But  the  best  of  this  work  is  that  it  ha'9  been  happy  work^ 
because  it  was  done  in  early  youth,  in  what  Wordsworth 
calls,  the  timeof, — 

"  Questionings  of  sense  and  outward  things,  — 
Thu  hour  of  splendor  in  tbe  grass,  of  glory  in  tlie  flower.'^ 
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CnAPTEE  II 

AJtITHMETIC—PBACTICE  WORK, 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSON.— {I)  To  generate  power  in  tlie 
pupils. 

(2)  To  train  the  children  in  close  and  correct  reasoning, 
and  to  accurate  and  automatic  f?al(/ulation. 

PREPAHATIOH  MADE  BY  THE  rf^JCZ/f/?.  — luTOnting  or  select- 
ing the  problems,  and  placing  them  upon  the  blackboard. 

PREPARATION  MADE  BY  THE  PUPfLS,— Their  ability  to  apply 
thcmsGlves  to  the  work  given,  and  tjieir  power  to  attend 
to  the  subject  presented. 

PLAN  OF  THE  i£550jV.—Firet,— examine  the  answers  to  the 
cxam]^les,*  each  child  holding  hig  own  slate.  Call  upon 
difi'erent  ones  to  read  thcii-  answers,  and  the  rest  to  indicate 
whether  they  have  the  same.    Then  state  if  right  or  wrong. 

Second,— analyze  tho  problems.  Now  have  the  pupUe  ex- 
change slates,  across  the  room  from  right  to  left.  When 
this:  lias  been  done,  call  upon  some  child  to  read  the  first 
probleni  from  the  board;  another  to  give  the  answer;  and 
a  third  to  go  to  the  bo?ird  and  porfonn  the  problem.  [Mem, 
For  the  last,  select  such  as  are  not  likely  to  make  mistakes, 
f(jr  fear  of  placing  wrong  fonns  before  the  pupib,]  Deal 
with  the  other  three  problems  in  the  same  way.  Next, 
have  slates  returned,  and  ask  those  children  who  had  errors, 

*  These  f  urm  the  regulac  dally  drill  in  abstract  numbers. 
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to  stand.  Follow  this  -^vith  Bome  of  the  oral  analyeiB^  for 
their  especial  benefit,  calling  in  turn  upon  §ach  of  those  who 
failedj  to  trace  one  or  more  steps  in  the  operation.  Request 
tlie  class  to  look  over  the  remainder  of  the  work  on  the 
board,  and  vouch  for  its  correctness.  Finally,  if  there  is 
time,  appoint  pupil  teachei-s  for  such  as  need  help. 


Peepahatory  to  the  Lesson. 

Tiie  schoolroom  of  the  A  Primary  grade  in  -which  this 
exercise  opcurs,  is  neither  large  nor  handsome^  nor  are  its 
furnishings  fine.  Jt  is,  in  fact,  quite  ordinary  in  most 
respects,  and  the  pupils  belong  evidently  to  the  poorer 
class.  But  the  few  inexpensive  pictures  and  ornaments,  the 
curtained  windows  with  their  haiigong  baskets  of  trailing 
green,  the  book-case  at  the  back  of  the  room  containing  the 
"Supplementary  Reading,"  and  the  blossoming  plants  on 
the  teacher's  desk,  make  the  place  seem  homehke,  in  spite 
of  the  very  black  blackboards  that  line  every  wall  in  the 
room;  while  the  cheery  intelligent  faces  and  wide-awake 
yet  respectful  manner  of  these  qhildren  of  poverty,  are  sufla- 
ciently  attractive  to  render  almost  any  stirroundings  un- 
noticeable. 

Upon  the  front  edjje  of  tfhe  teacher's  desk  there  stands  a 
stuUed  duck— evidently  mounted  by  an  amateur  at  that 
art— and  every  pupil  in  the  room  is  set  to  work  to  describe 
it  with  his  pencil.  Some  are  writing  away  as  fast  as  they 
can  form  the  words ;  some  are  standing  silently  in  front  of 
the  fowl,  looking  it  over  with  two  keen  curious  eyes 
that  see  everything  that  is  visible  to  the  unscientific  vision ; 
and  a  few  are  behind  the  desk,  carefully  measuring  every 
part  of  the  duck,  by  laying  on  their  foot-long  wooden  rulers; 
while  one  boy  is  busily  engaged  in  counting  the  tiny  teeth 
he  has  discovered. 
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Every  one  seems  entirely  absorbed,  and  every  one  looks 
eager  and  happy. 

The  queen-bee  of  this  busy  hive— the  teacher— is  busy  too, 
passing  quietly  around  among  her  workei"s,  instructing, — 
"Children,  if  you  call  the  duck  it  at  first,  call  it  so  all  the 
way  through  your  description."  Or — "  If  you  speak  of  the 
duck  as  A<?,  don't  change  to  it  as  you  go  on.  The  color  of 
his  wings  in  black  and  white,  Anna."  CounseUing, — "I 
"vvoukln't  begin  all  my  sentences  with  it.  I  should  .say  web- 
footed;"  this  to  a  child  who  had  written  "webbed-footed.'* 
Admonishing,— "Take  care  not  to  leave  out  any  of  your 
words;"  and  agahi,— "Put  things  together  that  belong 
top:ether,  and  don't  make  eo  many  short  sentences,  class." 
Once  in  a  while^  a  broad  hint  is  given  like  the  following: 
"  Some  of  my  pupils  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  way  to 
describe  a  bird.     Mary,  you  may  tell  them." 

"  Begin  at  the  head,"  directs  the  girl;  "and  follow  along 
down  the  back,  then  you  take  the  under  side  the  same  way 
and  go  to  its  feet." 

In  about  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  they  began, 
several  of  the  writers  have  completed  their  descriptions, 
which  they  cany— together  with  their  long  lead-pencils— to 
the  teacher's  desk,  laying  the  papers  all  together  on  the  top, 
and  putting  the  pencils  in  the  drawer  beneath.  Then  each 
returns  to  his  seat,  and  without  a  look  or  a  word  from  the 
teacher,  or  an  instant*s  pause,  takes  out  slate  and  pencil, 
and  begins  to  copy  and  perform  the  problems,  placed  up 
the  right-hand  blackboard- 

As  fast  as  they  finish^  the  other  children  follow  suit,  until 
the  time  allowed  for  the  language  lesson  having  expired, 
the  teacher,  taking  her  place  at  the  front,  calls  for  the  papers 
not  yet  handed  in,  and  has  copies  of  a  child's  Oeography 
distributed  to  the  first  division  to  read  from,  and  a  lesson 
in  that  begins;  while  the  second  division  are  left  to  their 
Busy -Work,  —the  setting  down  and  solving  of  the  examples 
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just  referred  to.  These  they  foimd,  elegantly  written,  and 
lined  off  with  colored  cmyons,  when  they  first  entered 
the  schoolroom  this  morning;  and  were  told  just  previous 
to  the  hinguago  lesson,  that  at  half-past  eleven  they  were 
expected  to  have  the  problems  all  performed.  Here  is  a 
copy  of  them  as  they  stood. 


Frao, 
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Div. 

95)  12976  150)  2000  36)  786 

1. 

A  man  worked  for  a  mason  5  days  at  $U.a'3  per  day.    He  recelTed  3  casks  ot 
Ume  -worth  Sl.80  per  cask.    How  inuQh  was  then  due  hlmf 
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3. 
Susan  had  a  dollar  to  spiitid  for  eggs.    Sbe  paid  i  of  ber  mmisf  for  i  of  ft 
dozen,  how  many  dozeti  could  she  Tjuj? 

a. 

Ho  IV  many  bu,  of  potatoes  at  72c.  a  bu.  wiU  pay  for  IS  lbs.  of  butter  ^ 
36c.  a  pound? 

4. 

In  one  cask  there  nre  3  yaJa.  S  qte.  of  water,  In  aoother  9  gals.  1  pint.  How 
many  pints  of  water  in  aUl' 

The  opportunity  for  the  first  division  to  work  out  tlie 
examples,  occurs  Tvbcn  the  Becond  are  having  (in  their 
turn)  the  Geography  Beading  lesson. 

THE  LESSON. 

Then  recess  comes  find  passes,  the  time  slips  by,  and  just 
as  the  minute-hand  indicates  the  half  hour  before  twelve, 
the  teacher— frou^i  her  position  by  the  desk— without  so 
much  as  a  preiimijiary  '*  Ready  1"  to  the  roomful,  many  of 
whom  are  still  ciphermg,  begins  her  examination  of  the 
Busy-Work  by  Baying  quietly,  "Lucy,  read  the  answer  to 
the  first  example  in  fractions." 

Rising,— slatt'  in  hand,  Luny  gives  her  shoulders  a  slight 
Bhnke  into  poeitiou,  looks  at  the  figures  before  her,  lifts  her 
head,  and  announces  clearly  and  distinctly,— ''One,  and  ten 
twelfths," 

"How  many  have  the  same?"    All  the  hands  are  raised. 
"That  is  right,"  ia  the  teacher's  decision.     "Daniel, 
second." 

*'Four  forty-fifths/'  reads  the  lad,  taking,— as  does  e; 
child  called  upon,  the  proper  position  before  he  speaks. 

Instantly,  \vithout  waiting  for  the  teacher  te  call  for 
them,  the  hands  go  up  all  over  the  room.  With  a  single 
swift  glance  to  see  if  all  are  raised,  she  pi-onounces  tersely 
"  Right!"  and  specifies  the  next  reader.  Thus  she  proceeds 
witiiout  pause,  until  they  come  to  the  last  example  in  sub- 
traction. 
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Marion  reading  the  answer  gives,  "One  himdred  and 
seven !"  for  remainder. 

"Right!"  declares  the  teacher,  but  one  hand  does  not 
rise  with  the  I'est,  for  all  that,  John,— the  owner,  is  called 
upon  to  name  his  result, 

"  I  have  one  hundred  and  seventeen,"  reports  the  boy. 

"Show  us  how  you  got  it,"  is  the  teacher's  demand, 

John  steps  briskly  to  the  nearest  blackboard  and  writes —  i 
whfle  all  the  others  watch— 1015  for  his  minuend,  and  908 ' 
lor  his  subtrahend,  di*aws  a  Une  beneath  and  begins  to  sub- 
tract. 

"  I  can't  take  eight  from  five,  so  I  caU  it  fifteen.  Eight 
from  fifteen  leaves  seven.  Nothing  from  one  leaves  one," 
Here  he  stops,  colors  slightly,  and  tumiag  toward  the 
teacher  explains,—"  I  forgot  I  took  that  one  and  put  it  with 
the  five  to  make  fifteen;  that  would  make  thia"~pointing 
to  the  fii-st  figure  one— "a  cipher." 

^'  Then  what  would  your  answer  be?"  queries  the  teacher. 

"  One  hundred  and  seven,"  admits  John. 

Two  other  mistakes  are  discovered,  and  rectified  in  the 
same  manner,  during  the  examination  of  the  examples. 
When  these  have  all  been  gone  over,  the  teacher  notifies, — 
"Now  we  will  take  the  problems,"  adding  her  prehminajy 
mandate, —  "  Exchange  slates  across  the  room,  beginning 
with  the  right !" 

Speedily,  the  girl  sitting  at  the  teacher's  extreme  right  in 
the  front  row,  passes  her  slat©  to  her  right-hand  neighbor, 
and  then  goes  back  to  receive  the  elate  of  the  last  child  in 
the  room.  Meantime  the  front  row  having  sent  their  slates  ' 
to  the  right,  the  end  boy  hands  his  to  the  one  sitting  behind 
him,  and  that  row  passes  theira  to  the  left;  and  the  next 
row  back  to  the  right.  Thus  the  slates  zigzag  across  the 
room  swiftly,  tiQ  all  the  children  are  supplied,  and  the  head  ; 
girl  with  the  foot  boy^s  slate,  returns  to  her  seat. 

The  moment  the  teacher  sees  the  bodies  of  her  pupils  once 
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more  stationary,  she  starts  their  minds  to  movingj  with  the 
proposal,  ' '  Ben  may  read  the  first  problem  from  the  black- 
board. " 

Standing  by  his  seat,  the  boy  states  the  conditions  of  the 
question  in  so  easy  and  natural  a  manner,  that  it  seems  like 
talking. 

"Blanche  may  toll  me  the  answer." 

*'  Five  dollars  and  eiglity-five  cents  are  due  him  now,"  re- 
sponds that  maiden. 

''  Ida,  you  may  go  to  the  board  and  do  it  for  us.  Frances 
rejid  the  second;"'  which  she  does  in  good  style.  "  Hosmer, 
give  the  answer. — Helen,  you  may  put  the  work  upon  the 
board.'' 

Thus  rapidly  the  teacher, — like  a  good  general,  deploys 
her  forces  and  covers  her  ground. 

"Return  slatcfs!"  is  her  next  order,  issued  when  the  last 
problem  has  been  read,  the  answer  given,  and  a  child  sent 
to  the  board  to  work  it  out.  "  All  those  who  have  mistakes 
may  rise!''  Several  stand.  ''Look  at  the  blackboard,  and 
we  will  help  you,'*  is  the  comforting  assurance  of  the 
teacher  as  she  turns  toward  the  board,  and  saye  to  the 
pupil  to  whom  ivas  given  the  first  problem,  and  who  has 
renKiiued  at  the  board  iill  the  time,—**  Ida,  let  us  hoar  about 
your  question.     What  is  it?" 

Ida  reads  the  probli'm. 

•*  Alonzo,"  addrosyuig  one  of  the  Btanding  children;  *'  tell 
me  what  it  tells  you." 

"It  says  that  a  man  worked  five  days  at  two  dollars  and 
twenty -five  cents  a  day." 

"Anna,"  turning  toward  another  of  the  mistaken  ones 5 
"  are  we  told  anything  else?" 

"Yes'm;  that  he  received  three  caska  of  lime  at  one 
dollar  and  eighty  cents  a  cask." 

"Then  what,  Grace?"  inquires  the  teacher,  etiU  intent 
upon  her  dow  pupils. 
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**I  want  to  find  out  how  much  more  he  ought  to  have,  to 
pay  Mm  for  his  work/* 

"That  is  right.    What  shall  we  find  first,  Frank?" 

'*  How  much  money  he  ought  to  have  for  five  days'  work," 
replies  the  hoy,  who  failed  in  one  of  his  problems. 

"And  how  much  does  Ida  say  it  is?"  piu'sues  the  teacher, 
still  talking  to  Frank,  who  looks  at  the  work  referred  to, 
and  reads, — 

"Eleven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents." 

"Class,  did  Ida  do  the  work  right?" 

"  Yes'm,"  agree  they  all  together. 

"Henry  [another  of  the  standing],  what  next  shall  we 
fiudl" 

*•  How  much  the  Kmo  was  worth  that  ho  received." 

"Margaret,  did  that  pay  him  for  his  work?' 

"No'm,"  asserts  Margaret,  who  has  been  hstening  and 
watching,  all  eyes  and  ears,  to  see  where  her  blunder  was. 

"What  shall  wo  do  to  find  out  how  much  more  he  ought 
to  have,  Margai-et?" 

"Take  that  out  of  eleven  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents, 
and  see  what  there  is  left?" 

"You  may  look  at  Ida's  work  and  tell  me  what  is  left, 
Frank." 

This  brings  the  boy, — whose  attention  had  wandered  for 
a  moment,  back  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  after  an  instant's 
pause  he  reads,—"  Five  doUars  and  eighty-five  cents." 

"  How  many  of  those  standing  had  that  wrong?" 

Two  out  of  the  six  erring  ones,  raise  their  hands,— l£ar- 
garet  and  Frank. 

"I  wish  you  would  notice  carefully  how  that  is  done,  and 
do  it  again  before  you  go  home.  Did  any  of  you  have  the 
second  wrong?" 

Three  of  the  remaimng  standers-up,  signify  that  they  had. 

"Children,"  talking  to  the  class;  "is  Helen's  work  (the 
second  problem)  on  the  board  all  right?" 
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After  a  sliort  bufc  keen  ecrutiny  the  chorus  concludes, 

"How  many  of  you  did  it  the  same  way?"  All  except  the 
three  who  were  wrong. 

The  two  other  problems  are  dispoaed  of  in  similar  fashion 
to  the  second;  then  the  teacher  announces,— "EmOie,  Lil- 
lian, Lelia  and  Ellen  may  be  teachers.  Lillian,  you  shall 
teach  Anna;  Emilie  take  GrEice;  Ellen,  Herny,  and  Lelia, 
Alonzo.— The  rest  of  th«  class,  except  Margaret  and  Frank 
\\-ho  are  to  work  on  the  first  problem,  may  spend  the  five 
minutes  before  it  is  time  to  go  home,  in  copying  our  proverb 
for  the  week,  into  their  scrap-books," 

Thia  is  evidently  a  welcume  permission,  and  the  aforesaid 
scrap  books  (made  of  ruled  manilla  paper  tied  together  with 
narrot^^  red  ribbon)  are  brought  forth  with  pleased  alacrity, 
and  pens  are  investigated  with  much  solicitude.  Then  with 
one  long  steady  stare  at  the  saying,—"  By  the  Street  of 
Cye-and-Bye,  one  arrives  at  the  house  of  Never,"  which  is 
exquisitely  writteii  on  the  blackboard  back  of  the  teacher's 
desk,  they  go  to  work. 

In  the  meantime,  the  young  instructors  have  taken  their 
places  side  by  side  ^vith  their  pupils,  with  whom  they  are 
whispering  earnestly  as  they  work  out  the  troublesome 
problems;  while  Margaret  and  Frank  with  an  occasional 
glance  at  the  blackboard,  correct  their  mistakes  by  them- 
selves. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

"Education  is  the  generation  of  power."  From  day  to 
day;  from  hour  to  hour;  even  from  minute  to  minute  for 
nearly  four  years,  a  force  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
these  children  while  in  the  schoolroom,  impelling  them  to 
do,  TMs  force,  which  at  its  best,  is  as  imperceptible  and 
as  irresistible  as  the  force  of  g;ravitation,  has  been  felt  in  a 
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thousand  ways;  but  it  haa  had  one  constant  characteristic; 
^t  has  always  been  accompanied  by  an  emotion  of  pleasure. 
That  is,  the  work  given  these  pupils,  has  been  so  well 
adapted  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  natures  for  activ- 
ity in  various  ways,  that  to  do,  has  been  a  dehght ;  and  the 
right  thing  has  been  made  so  attractive,  that  there  has  been 
no  temptation  to  do  the  wrong.  Thus  little  by  little  these 
children  have  been  led  on— lured  if  the  disciples  of  the  pain- 
ful school  of  teaching  prefer^to  form  the  habit  of  doing 
with  all  their  small  might  whatsoever  their  hands  or  their 
heads  find  to  do.  In  brief,  they  have  learned  to  work. 
But  this  is  not  the  ultimatum  either  of  aim  or  accomplish- 
ment. Through  work— the  proper  exercise  of  their  facul- 
ties— they  have  gained  power;  power  to  think,  power  to  do; 
and  every  lesson  presented,  every  task  assigned  has  had, 
back  of  the  acquisition  of  kno^vledge,  beyond  the  attainment 
of  skill,  this  motive  and  end, — the  generation  of  power.  So 
in  this  exercise;  the  solution  of  the  simple  problems  pre- 
sented, is  a  matter  of  small  moment,  except  so  far  as  the 
exercise  of  reason  involved,  shall  increase  the  strength  of 
the  pupils  to  grapple  with  other  and  more  difficult  ques- 
tions, which  they  must  inevitably  meet  in  the  great  world 
outside. 


OHAPTEH  ni, 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY,— A,  COMBINATION 

LESSON. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  LESSOK.—(l)  To  build  character. 

(2)  To  do  this  through  the  teaching  of  the  common  Bchool 
branches. 

PREPfiRATiON  MADE  BY  THE  T£ACNER.^M.uch.  Study  of  ways 
and  meana,  backed  by  strong  convictions  and  a  persistent 
will. 

PREPARATfON  MADE  BY  THE  PUPILS.— Kn  inanitesimal amount 
of  reading,  a  eimilar  quantity  of  hearsay  evidence,  a  few- 
inherited  prejudices,  and  the  common  weaknesses  of  human 
nature  on  the  one  side ;  balanced  on  the  other,  by  four  years 
of  moral  training  in  the  schoolroom. 

PLAH  OF  THE  LESSOti.  -  First,  Place  upon  the  hoard  at 
noon,  the  Golden  Rule  in  verse,  and  have  the  children  read 
it  togethier,  before  school  begins. 

Second.  After  the  Drawing  lesson,  let  them  sing  the 
"  Geography  Song"  from  liliput  Lectures.  ■ 

Third.  Have  an  exercise  in  GynmasMcs,  to  put  the  pupils 
in  good  condition  for  the  work  which  is  to  follow. 

Fourth.  Review  the  Reading  of  the  week,  by  having  sev- 
eral different  pupils  stand,  to  be  questioned  by  the  rest. 

Fifth.  Call  upon  a  couple  of  children,  to  read  to  the  class 
two  pages  more  about  the  Puritans,  closing  with  the  account 
of  the  kindness  of  the  Indians  to  them.  Thus  introduce  the 
subject  to  be  discussed. 
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Sixth.  Draw  from  ttie  pupils,  all  the  points  possible,  rela- 
tive to  the  food,  shelter,  clothing,  weapons,  and  implemeate, 
of  the  Indiana. 

Seventh.  Let  the  class  illustrate  the  conversation,  by 
drawing  or  modelling  the  plants,  animals,  and  implements 
mentioned,  as  far  as  they  are  able ;  and  send  two  piipils  to 
the  sand-table  to  mould  a  headland,  and  the  land  as  it  looks 
at  Plymouth. 

Eighth,  Try  to  lead  the  children  to  recognize  the  wrong 
done  to  the  IndiauB,  by  the  white  man. 

Ninth.  Emphasize  the  point,  by  telling  about  Ellen  and 
her  little  sister,  and  thus  punish  Ellen  for  her  selfishness. 

Tenth.  Close,  by  giving  the  class  the  "Speech  of  Black 
Hawk." 

BEFORE  THE  LESSON. 

"When  doubtful  which  is  right,  which  wemtg. 
This 30U  caa  saftfly  do; 
Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
That  they  should  do  to  you." 

It  is  the  pupils  of  the  A  Primary  in  the  Dickinson  School, 
who  are  reading  these  lines,  and  their  fresh  young  voices— 
softly  modulated,  yet  clear— ring  out  in  perfect  uniBon. 

"That  is  our  next  stanza  to  learn," announces  the  teacher, 
as  the  last  word  is  spoken,  and  the  readers  drop  their  eyes 
from  the  couplet,  which  is  written  in  the  place  of  honor, 
high  on  the  front  blackboard. 

^'No%v  children,"  as  the  gong  strikes  for  the  afternoon 
session  to  begin;  "let  us  see  how  well  wo  can  dose  up  the 
week.  Just  think !  we  have  only  one  more  before  vacation, 
after  to-day,  and  we  must  get  all  the  good  we  can,  from  the 
time  that  is  left.  Naomi  and  Preston,  Persis  and  Ira,  please 
distribute  these  roses  to  the  class  as  quickly  as  you  can ;  a 
rose  and  a  spray  of  leaves  to  each  one."    Then  as  the  pupils 
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named,  come  for  the  four  bunches  of  wild  roses  and  leaves 
that  lie  upon  ber  desk,  she  adds,— "Nancy  and  Orion,  TviH 
you  please  pass  the  drawing  paper,  pencils,  and  erasers?" 

As  the  young  artists  are  given  their  roses j  each  one  groups 
the  flower  and  its  leavect,  according  to  hia  idea  of  artistic 
effect ;  and  the  nioinent  he  receives  his  small  sheet  of  draw- 
ing paper,  well  sharpened  pencil,  and  pointed  piece  of  rub- 
ber, goes  to  work. 

"  Write  your  nEimes  tlie  first  thing,"  directs  the  teacher, 
as  she  starts  upon  her  rounds  among  the  busy  drawei-s. 

For  three  quai  tors  of  an  hour  the  silence  is  unbroken, 
except  by  the  teacher's  quiet  footfall,  and  an  occasional  sen- 
tence of  suggestion  given  in  an  undertone,  addressed  only 
to  the  ear  of  the  absorbed  sketcher  who  needed  it  5  or  now 
and  then,  a  half-whispei-ed  word  of  praise,  bestowed  on  some 
especially  painstaking  pupil. 

Prompt  to  the  appointed  second,  the  drawings  and  imple- 
ments are  speedily  collected,  when,  without  a  word  of  warn- 
ing, the  teacher  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  strikes  a  strong 
swift  chord.  With  one  impulse,  the  children— stirring  lan- 
guidly in  their  seats  after  their  long  sitting— spring  to  their 
places  in  the  aisles,  and  stand  tense  and  tall  in  fine  military 
position.  The  doors  and  windows  are  already  open,  and  tlie 
blossom-scented  breeze  of  June,  sways  with  a  soft  rustling 
sound  the  leavefs  of  a  tree  near  by.  Then  cumes  another 
chord.  Every  pair  of  hands  in  the  room,  doubles  into  the^ 
fii'inest  of  lists  and  comes  to  the  chest,  as  if  moved  by  elec- 
tricity. Now  the  teacher  strikes  up  a  hvely  tune,  and  afl 
her  fingere  dance  over  the  keys,  the  small  gymnasts,  moving 
in  time  to  every  beat,  begin  to  brighten  and  glow  with  the 
vigorous  exercise,  , 

"VYhen,  in  five  minutes  from  the  first,  the  closing  chords 
are  struck,  soft  and  low,  and  the  pupils  drop  their  bands  at 
their  sides  and  sit,  the  room  is  full  of  children  all  aUve  from 
top  to  toe. 
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But  the  teacher  does  not  rise  or  speak;  she  only  runfi  her 
hands  carelessly  over  the  keys  for  a  moment,  till  her  chorua 
got  their  breath,  and  then  breaks  out  into  song. 

"Great,  wide,  bsautlful,  wonderful  world," 

she  warbles,  and  all  the  children  chime  in  sweetly,  clearly, — 

"With  tbe  wonderful  water  round  you  curled, 
And  the  wouderf  ul  grass  upon  your  breaet ; 
World,  you  are  beautifully  dressed." 

So  they  sing  on,  through  the  remaining  stanzas,  winding  up 
with  those  loveliest  lines  of  all; 

"You  are  more  than  the  earth,  tbougb  you  are  such  a  dot, 
You  can  love  and  think,  and  the  world  cannot;'* 

A  most  charming  prelude  to  that  which  is  to  follow. 

THE  LESSON. 

*'  Now  I  think,"  observes  the  teacher,  rising  from  her  seat 
at  the  piano  and  coming  forward;  "  that  we  will  have  a  re- 
view of  all  we  have  been  reading  this  week.  Who  is  ready 
to  tell  me  what  it  was  about?    Harriet." 

"  About  our  country." 

**  Mention  one  thing  that  you  remember,  Maria." 

"When  people  first  began  to  live  in  thia  country,  they 
lived  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  all  along  the  searcoast." 

"Well,  Olive." 

**  I  think  the  people  who  lived  here  first,  lived  all  over 
the  country;  they  were  the  Indians," 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  that,  Maria?" 

"I  meant  the  first  white  people," 

"Do  you  agree  now,  Olive  1" 

"  Yes'm,"  responds  the  objector. 

"What  else  did  you  read  about?"  urges  the  teacher. 
"Louisa." 

"  The  first  settlers." 

•'What  of  them?   Jane." 

"They  were  not  used  to  sailing  across  the  ocean,  and  they" 
didn't  know  the  way,  nor  where  they  were  going  to  land;  so 
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they  happened  to  come  up  here  where  the  shore  was  rough 
and  rocky  and  covered  with  ice  and  snow," 

"  Of  whom  is  Jane  speaking,  class?" 

"  The  Puritans  I"  declare  the  chorus. 

"You  should  talk  well,  about  these  people,  children,"  con- 
tinues the  teacher;  "fori  found  some  very  good  papers 
among  those  that  you  wrote  upon  the  Puritans,  yesterday. 
Who  is  willing  to  stand  up  and  let  the  others  question  himf 
Emory.  Think  what  you  are  going  to  say,  before  you 
speak,  children,  and  don't  ask  him  anything  that  he  can 
answer  by  yes  or  no." 

Thus  exhorted,  the  class  put  up  their  hands  a  little  slowly. 

"  Caroline,  you  may  gi%'e  the  first  questiou." 

*'What  made  the  Puritans  come  across  the  ocean  to 
this  country?" 

*' Because,"  answers  Emory;  "tliey  wanted  to  worship 
God  in  their  own  way,  and  tbey  woiddn't  let  them  in  Eng- 
land, Then  the  Puritans  went  to  Holland,  but  they  didn't 
like  to  hve  there,  so  they  came  over  here." 

^- Eliza." 

* 

"What  kind  of  people  were  the  Puritans?" 

"  They  were  brave  and  good." 

"Ora."  '^^V 

* '  What  did  they  find  n  hen  they  reached  here?" 

"  Bleak  headlands,  and  rocky  shores  covered  with  ice  and 
enow."  " 

"  Who  can  remember  how  the  headlnnd  looked,  that 
moulded  the  other  day  f    All  the  hands  go  up.     "  How  t\  «« 
it  made,  Ellenf ' 

"First,  we  moulded  a  flat  cape,  and  then  we  put  more 
sand  on,  and  made  it  high." 

"Tea.  Emory  seems  to  know  the  answers  to  all  our 
questions,  who  would  like  to  take  his  place?    Eugene." 

The  boy  rises, and  Hem'y  inquires,  "How  did  the  Puritans 
get  here?" 


**They  sailed  over  in  a  vesee 
replies  Eugene. 

'*  Wbere  did  they  land?"  qaestions  Helen. 

**Oii  the  coast  of  New  England." 

But  Helen,  like  many  another  questioner,  has  but  one 
idea  of  an  answer,  and  that  is  her  own,  which  the  respon- 
dent did  not  happen  to  give;  therefore  she  still  stands 
waiting. 

"  Can  you  tell  her  anything  else,  Eugene?"  says  the  teach- 
er. 

"The  place  was  named  Plymouth.'' 

This  is  accepted  by  Helen,  wbo  sits  as  Amelia— at  a  signal 
from  the  teacher— rises  to  inquire  precisely, — "  What  time 
of  the  year  did  this  happen?" 

''In  the  winter;  in  December." 

**  That's  very  well,  Eugene.  Who  else  wishes  to  be  ques- 
tioned?   Charley. " 

"  What  kind  of  a  place  was  it  where  they  lived?"  cate- 
chises Emily. 

"Very  rocky;  and  the  one  they  first  stepped  on  is  called 
Plymouth  Rock,"  informs  Charley. 

"  Was  there  anything  else  to  be  seen,"  interrogates  Eva, 
"besides  rocks?" 

"  Rocks,"  repeats  Charley;  "  and  snow  and  ice,"— slowly, 
as  if  revievv-ing  the  scene  with  his  mind's  eye:  "  O  yeal  and 
pine  woods." 

"What  kind  of  animals  lived  here  then?"  is  what  Frank 
desires  to  know. 

"Bears,  deer,  wolves,"— so  far  glibly,  but  now  Charley 
hesitates,  and  after—"  woodchucks,"— comes  to  a  complete 
stand-still. 

"Who  can  think  of  any  others?"  asks  the  teacher,  while 
Charley  retires  to  private  life  again,  and  Irus  takes  the 
floor  to  add, — 

"Babbits,  squirrels,  and  skunks." 
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*'Now  some  questions  for  Itub,"  demands  the  teacher. 

*'Ida,  yours?" 

"  What  was  the  first  thing  the  Puritans  did?" 

"They  had  to  build  log-houses  to  keep  from  freezing." 

Inez  raises  her  hand  to  put  the  question,—"  What  kind  of 
clothes  did  the  Puritans  wear?" 

"Very  plain  clothes, "  is  all  Irus  has  to  say,  according:!/' 
the  teacher  works  for  details,  thus: 

*'  How  many  can  think  just  how  the  people  looked,  in  that 
picture  of  the  Puritans  going  to  church,  that  I  brought  to 
school  to  show  you  f  Most  of  the  class  apparently.  **Fred, 
shut  your  eyes,  and  describe  the  dress  of  the  men." 

"They  had  short  pants,  that  came  down  just  over  their 
knees,  and  were  tied  with  ribbons,"  begins  the  boy,  naming 
naturally,  the  thing  first  which  was  the  strangest  in  his 
sight;  "and  low  shoes,"  lie  continues;  "and  short  coats, 
with  belts  around  their  waists,  and  tall  peaked  hats,  and 
every  one  carried  a  grun. " 

"  Hattie,  what  have  you  to  add?" 

*'Fred  didn't  speak  about  their  collars;  they  were  very 
large  and  white." 

"Well,  E'la." 

"  Some  of  them  had  cloaks  that  looked  like  capes  hung  on 
behind." 

"Yes.  Eda,  see  if  you  can  give  us  as  good  an  idea  of 
what  the  women  wore." 

"They  didn't   have  any  overskirts,''  the  young  wcm^^' 
affirms  with  a  negative;  " and  they  had  towels  tied  on  thi 
heads,  and  large,  white  handkerchiefs  over  their  shoulders, 
and  cloaks  that  came  clear  down  to  the  bottoms  of  their 
dresses." 

"One  of  them  had  a  great  big  white  apron  on,"  supple- 
ments Geor,c:e;  and  Willie  adds  further,— 

'^The  httle  girl  had  a  long  dress  just  like  her  mother's;" 
while  Hurd  says  the  last  word,  which  is,— 
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''The  little  boys  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes  that  the 
men  ^<y,  all  except  the  hat,  and  that's  a  cap." 

' '  You  have  done  very  well, "  commends  the  teacher ;  ' '  both 
in  questioning  and  answering.    I  think  you  have  told  pretty 
much  all  that  you  know  about  the  Puritans.    "Would  you 
like  to  learn  something  more?" 
The  response  is  a  full  and  emphatic  affirmative. 
"  Grace,  you  may  road  a  page  to  us  from  this  little  book." 
When  this  paragi*aph  of  history — containing  a  simple, 
brief  account  of  that  terrible  first  winter,  with  its  sickness 
and  death,  and  its  suffering  worse  than  death— which  is  read 
with  expression,  and  listened  to  with  the  most  absorbed  at- 
tention, is  concluded;  the  book  is  transferred  to  Will,  who 
goes  on  with  the  tale,  telling  how  Samoset  came  with  his 
cheery  "Welcome  Erghsh!"  to  visit  the  Puritans,  and  the 
friendly  Massasoit  brought  them  corn  and  beans  to  plant. 

At  this  point  the  book  is  laid  aside,  and  the  teacher  takes 
the  floor. 

"Now  children,  sit  up  beautifully  straight,  and  we  will 
have  a  talk  together.  Wasn't  it  a  little  strange  that  these 
Indians,  who  were  so  kind  in  other  ways,  didn't  take  the 
women  and  children  right  home  to  Uve  with  them,  till  the 

^^         Pmitans  got  their  log-cabins  ready?    NelHe." 

^H  *'The  Indians    couldn't;  they  didn't  have    any  bousea 

^H        themselves." 

^1  ' '  Then  what  did  they  live  in?    Thaddeus. " 

\  *'  A  sort  of  a  tent  called  a  wigwam,  I've  seen  pictures 

^H        them/' 

^^  "Lill." 

^H  "  I  saw  a  real  one,  once." 

^^1  "  Can  you  tell  us  how  it  looked?" 

^^P  *•  There  were  some  sticks  stuck  around  in  the  groimd, 

W  and  they  seemed  to  be  fastened  together  at  the  top,  and 

I  there  was  something  put  all  over  to  cover  them,  and  it 

L  looked  a  good  deal  like  a  tent." 


of 
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"Does anyone  Imowwhat  t-lie  Indians  used  to  make  their 
wigwams  of?    Truamn." 

'*  I  read  in  a  book  that  they  covered  them  with,  hark." 

'*  I  thought,"  mflintains  William ;  "that  they  used  skins." 

"So  they  did,  "assures  the  teacher;  "and  sometimes 
branches  of  trees." 

"Maybe,"  assumes  Matilda;  "  they  made  their  wigwams 
of  skins  in  the  winter,  nnd  branches  of  trees  in  the  snmmer." 

"  Qidte  likely.    What  kinds  of  skins  could  they  get,  Alex?" 

''Bear-skins  would  be  the  largest,  but  they  might  get  a 
whole  lot  of  little  sldns  like  wolf-skins,  or  woodchuck-ekins, 
if  they  didn't  hapxjeu  to  find  any  beai'S." 

''The  Puritans  shot  these  animals  when  they  wanted  to 
kill  tliem,  but  the  Indians  had  no  guns;  do  you  know  what 
they  used?    Agnes." 

"Bows  and  arrows." 

"  Have  any  of  you  ever  seen  an  Indian*s  bow  and  arrow? 
Mary  has;  tell  us  how  they  are  made." 

"The  bow  was  lai^e  and  stroDg,  and  the  arrow  had  a 
sharp  head  made  of  stone." 

"Was  the  stone,  gmnite,  Mary?" 

"  No'm;  I  don't  know  what  it  was/' 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  a  stone  arrow-head,  children?" 

"Tes'm?"  is  the  ready  response. 

"  I  have  two  or  three  at  home.    I'U  bring  them  Bome  day 
next  week-    The  Indians  fastened  these  to  their  arrows, 
with  the  sinews  of  the  deer,  which  they  nlso  used  to  strin; 
their  bows  with.    They  had  still  another  way  of  obtaininj 
animals,  just  as  people  sometimes  get  rabbits  nowadays." 

"  Trap  them  I"  call  out  the  boys  with  one  consent. 

"  The  Indians  wanted  these  animals  for  two  things:  first, 
for-" 

"Their  skins  1"  recite  the  class  in  concert. 

"  And  these  they  used  for  what,  ThomasI" 

"To  cover  their  tents." 
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*' What  else  did  they  need  Bkins  for?  the  eame  purpose 
that  Eobiufion  Crusoe  did, — Armie." 

"For  clothing," 

"Yes,  but  the  Indians  caught  and  killed  animals,  for 
something  besides  their  skins;  Pierce." 

"To  eat." 

"Eight,  for  food.  Can  you  think  of  anything  else  they 
could  get  to  eat,  class  J" 

"  Corn !"    "  Pumpkins !"     ' '  Berries  1" 

"  Well?"  prompts  the  teacher. 

"  Clams !"  declares  a  voice,  which  suggests  to  several,— 
••Fish  I" 

" To  catch  the  fish,"  continues  the  teacher;  "the  Indians 
must  have  had  some  sort  of  a  boat 5  who  can  tell  us  about 
it?    Ames." 

"It  was  called  a  canoe." 

"Yea.    Do  you  know  what  it  was  made  of,  Ames?" 

"In  a  story  I  read,  it  told  about  an  Indian  who  went 
down  the  river  iu  his  birch- bark  canoe." 

"We  know  then,  one  kind  of  a  tree  that  grew  in  this 
country  years  ago,  and  that  was  the—" 

"  Birch-tree,"  specify  the  children  altogether. 

"  It  grows  here  now,  and  so  does—" 

At  this  invitation  from  the  teacher,  every  pupil  in  the 
room  commences  to  talk,  and  out  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  can  be  distinguished  the  following  names. 

"Finer  "Hemlock!"  "  Maple!'*  "Oakl"  "Ash!" 
"Basswood!"    "Beech I"    "Elral"    "Cedar!"    "Chestnut!" 

"I  thought,  children,"  pursues  the  teacher  placidly,  as 
the  "  Babel "  subsides,  each  pupil  having  given  the  name  of 
every  tree  he  could  think  of;  "that  for  our  reading  next 
week,  we  would  take  the  Indiana.  We  have  learned  a  Httle 
about  them  now,  and  we  would  like  to  leara  more,"  This 
with  a  half  interrogation,  to  which  the  clajBS  respond  by  a 
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murmur  of  assent.  "  Suppose  you  sbow  me  by  dra^vings, 
wliat  you  know  already.    How  many  would  like  to?" 

The  indications  of  a  desire  to  follow  the  teacher's  sugges- 
tion, are  universal  and  energetic,  even  to  tK©  verge  of  enthu- 
eiasm. 

"What  will  you  do,  Frank?" 

*'  I'll  draw  a  bow  and  arrow," 

'* That's  just  Tvhat  I  want;  go  to  the  board  and  begin. 
Who  was  it  that  saw  the  arrow?" 

"  Mary !"  call  out  tlie  children,  as  the  girl  puts  up  her  hand. 

"I'd  like  to  have  you  make  me  an  arrow-head  out  of  clay, 
just  the  Bize  and  shape  of  those  stone  ones  you  saw.  You 
will  find  some  clay  all  i-eady  in  the  closet,  with  a  wet  cloth 
over  it.  Who  can  draw  animals?  I  wish  that  I  could  have 
some  of  the  animals  sketched  that  they  kill  for  food,  cloth- 
ing,  and  shelter.     Moi-timer." 

"  I  can  draw  a  rabbit." 

"You  may  do  so.  W'hat  other  kind  of  living  things  did 
we  speak  of  that  the  Indians  killed  for  food?" 

"Fish !"  is  the  class  chorus, 

"  Andrew  shall  draw  a  fish  for  me.  What  else  did  they 
have  for  food,  Austin?" 

'•Indian  corn," 

*'  Yes,  and  you  naay  try  to  make  me  a  picture  of  the 
corn  a«  it  grows  in  the  fields.  Let  us  have  bothc  drawings 
of  the  leaves  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees  we  mentioned 
as  growing  here,    Naomi,  which  will  you  draw!" 

"  The  elm  leaf." 

'  *  El  iza,  what  is  yours  ?" 

"The  bass  wood." 

"Yours,  Ira?" 

"The  ash." 

"Caroline?" 

"  I  want  to  draw  the  oak." 

"Lisa?" 
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"The  maple  is  the  one  I  know  the  best." 

"  Persia,  can  you  draw  a  pine  tree?" 

'^rUtry." 

"Good!  go— all  those  whom  I  have  asked  to  draw— to  the 
board  and  begin.  When  we  were  reading  about  the  Pnri- 
tanB  a  few  days  ago,  who  was  it  that  said  he  had  been  down 
to  Plymouth?  Eugene.  Do  you  think  you  could  show  us  on 
the  moulding-board  how  the  country  looked  ai'oimd  there, 
by  Plymouth  Rock?" 

*' Yes'm,  I  guess  I  could," 

"Take  the  farther  side  of  the  moulding-board,  and  sm 
what  you  can  do.  Sarah,  build  a  headland  on  the  side  of 
the  board  this  way.  Those  who  are  left  in  their  seats,  may 
take  out  their  slates  and  pencils,  and  draw  whatever  they 
choose,  of  the  different  things  we'ye  talked  about  this  after- 
noon. Don't  be  slow,  children;  everything  must  be  finished 
within  five  minutes, "  admonishes  the  teacher,  starting  asshe 
speaks,  upon  her  tour  of  inspection. 

"Time's  upl"  she  notifies,  as  she  picks  up  Mary's  clay 
model  of  an  arrow-head,  to  lay  it  away  to  dry.  "I  am 
generally,  very  much  pleased  with  your  work,  though  one 
or  two,  were  in  rather  too  much  of  a  hurry,  and  so  failed  to 
do  their  best.  We  have  still  a  few  minutes  left,  let  us  talk  a 
little  more  about  these  people  whom  we  are  going  to  study. 
Who  are  they,  Henrietta?" 

"The  Indians!" 

"  How  long  had  they  been  in  this  country  when  the  Puri- 
tans came?    Marion?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  guess  they  always  lived  here." 

"Perhaps  they  did.  No  one  knows  certainly.  When 
these  white  men  landed  in  the  Indiana'  country,  how  did 
the  Indians  treat  them? 

"Kindly.  They  were  good  to  them,"  is  the  unanimous 
opinion. 
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"The  children  of  the  Puritans  live  here  now;  where  are 
the  children  of  the  Indians?" 

"They've  gone  west  I"  'They've  moved  away!"  are  the 
raajorit}^  answers;  but  the  omnipresent  slow  hoy,  who 
sometimes  eaye  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  takes  hia 
turn  now,  and  remarks  in  the  most  moderate,  and  matter- 
oMaet  fashion,— "  Those  that  they  didn't  kQl,  the  white 
men  drove  away." 

'•  To  whom  did  all  this  land  helong,  hefor©  the  white  men 
came?" 

'*  To  the  Indians,"  assent  the  entire  class  unhesitatingly. 

"  How  did  the  Indians  get  tiieir  living?" 

"  By  hunting  and  fishing!''  is  the  general  belief. 

' '  Yes.    Where  did  they  hunt  ?" 

*'  In  the  woods,"  is  the  ready  reply. 

"  Children,  the  white  men  came  here  to  the  Indian's  coun- 
try, settled  on  his  land,  without  paying  him  anything  for  it, 
or  even  asking  if  they  might  have  it.  Cut  down  his  forests 
to  build  their  houses  and  keep  their  fires;  shot  the  wild  ani- 
mals that  lived  in  these  woode,  and  often  killed  the  Indiana 
themselves;  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

This  is  such  a  sudden  sally,  coming  from  within  their 
own  gates  too,  that  the  young  women  and  men  look,  for  a 
moment,  as  if  ih^j  were  indeed  evolving  thought.  But 
presently  Douglas  finds  au  excuse,  and  puts  it  thus:— 

"Well,  the  Indians  killed  the  white  men;"  concluding 
triumphantlyj  "and  took  theii'  scalps  too/' 

"  That  is  true,"  grants  the  teacher;  "  but  was  it  strange, 
when  tlie  white  men  took  everything  away  from  the  In- 
dians, aiid  left  them  not  even  their  land?" 

"  But  this  was  a  beautiful  country,  and  the  white  men 
wanted  to  come  here  to  live,"  reasons  a  small  sophist 
eagerly. 

"So  because  they  did,  and  because  they  knew  more, 
and    because    there   were    nacre    of   them,    and   because 
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they  bad  guns,  it  was  right  for  them  to  do  it,  was 
it?  That  makes  me  think  of  what  I  Baw  the  day  the 
menagerie  went  through  the  town,  A  little  gui  was  stand- 
ing upon  a  high  door-step,  where  she  could  have  a  good 
view  of  the  procession  when  it  passed.  Her  sister,— several 
years  older,  and  nearly  twice  as  tall,— who  was  standing  on 
the  step  below,  wanted  the  small  sister's  place,  because  it 
was  better  than  hers.  So  she  never  said  a  word,  but  got 
first  one  foot  on  the  upper  step,  then  both,  and  pushed 
and  pushed,  until— I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you;"  de- 
clares the  teacher,  pausing  in  the  midst  of  her  narrative,  to 
cast  a  keen,  penetrating  glance  across  her  indignant  audi- 
ence, at  Ellen. 

The  girl,  who  was  nervously  fidgeting  in  her  seat,  before, 
becomes— all  at  once — very  much  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  one  of  the  sketches  on  the  blackboard  close  by, 
while  shame  sends  the  crimson  color  flying  into  her  face, 
and  consciousncBS  of  guilt  weighs  on  her  lids  liko  lead. 

"Finally,"  continues  the  teacher,  "she  crowded  her  sister 
off  into  the  street.    You  think  she  had  a  right  to,  I  suppose.  '* 

"No,  we  don't  I"  burst  out  the  children  half-resentfully ; 
and  then  go  on  muttering  something  about  its  being:  "A 
moan  shame  T'  and  "  Don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the 
Indians !" 

Into  the  midst  of  these  murmurs  drops  the  teacher*8 
voice,  mellow  and  tranquil,  saying  sweetly,— "So you  think 
it  was  wrong  for  one  sister  to  push  another  sister  off  her 
step  into  the  street,  but  right  for  the  white  men  to  crowd 
their  brothers— the  Indians—off  their  own  land  into  the 
poorest  places  in  the  country," 

Here  she  turns  an  abrupt,  seemingly  inadvertent  glance 
back  at  the  board  behind  her,  and  after  a  second's  pause, 
during  which  cvei*y  pair  of  eyes  in  the  room  is  scanning 
the  stanza  written  there,  she  resumes : 

* '  But  the  Indians  didn't  agree  with  you ;  they  thought  it 
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cruel  and  wrong.  I'll  recite  to  you,  what  an  Indian  chief 
once  said  about  it,  Rnd  that  ^vill  show  you  how  they  felt, 
far  better  than  anything  t^lse.  It  is  the  'Speech  of  Black 
Hawk.'" 

Then  leaning  a  little  forward,  her  gaze  taking  in  every 
child  in  the  room,  as  if  to  gather  them  within  her  magnetic 
grasp,  the  teacher, — in  the  words  of  the  dead  and  gone  war- 
rior,—makes,  with  all  the  power  she  possesses,  her  appeal 
for  his  countrymen,  to  those  future  citizens. 

Into  the  silence  that  toUows  her  closing  words,  etrifces,— 
suflden  and  eharp,  the  sound  of  the  gong  for  dismissal, 

"  Good-by,  children,"  is  her  parting  word^  spoken  with 
half  a  smile  and  half  a  f^igh, 

"Good-night,  Miss  F.,"  comes  cordially  in  response;  and 
then  one  by  one,  each  with  a  rose,  they  pass. 

''Is  that  aU  that  they  carry  away?"  questions  the  teacher, 
as  she  watches  them  go;  and  she  waits  still  for  her  answer. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

Side  by  side  with  the  generation  of  power,  all  these  four 
years,  and  its  use  in  right  ways,  has  gone  the  evolution  of 
moral  ideaK,— the  training  of  the  conscience.  The  clear 
seeing  has  not  been  ctmfined  to  the  outward  ulisi  rvation  of 
things.  These  children  have  had  some  education  in  that 
whicli  leads  to  clear  insight  regarding  principles  nnd| 
nmtives.  The  carefid  doing  has  meant  not  merely  flnA 
figin^cs,  handsome  band-writing  and  skilful  drawing;  bu  , 
heljifiilness,  obedience,  and  unselfishness,  as  well.  Good 
habits,  even  partially  fixed,  result  in  right  tendencies,— a 
great  gain;  and  the  trained  attention  involves  a  will  under 
disicipline, — the  beginning  of  self -control.  More  thnnthis; 
while  the  children  have  been  taught  to  read,  to  write,  and 
to  cipher,  they  have  also,  and  hy  means  of  this  teaching, 
been  ti-aiaed  "to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
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humbly."  Thus  all  these  things  which  are  required,  have 
been  done,  and  the  other  and  infinitely  more  important 
things  have  not  been  left  undone.  Such  teaching  follows 
the  thought  of  the  Great  Teacher,— to  know  the  will,  and 
to  do  it ; — such  work  is  in  truth,  character-building. 


CHAPTEB  lY. 

CONCLUSION, 

Under  the  old  plan  of  education,  the  pupils  began  with 
one  study— Beading  —and  increased  the  number  of  branches 
as  they  progressed  through  the  grades.  The  Now  Education 
works  upon  an  exactly  contrary  idea.  Now  the  children 
conimoncG  with  everything,  and  gradually  merge  the  many 
lines  of  work  into  a  few,  as  they  advance.  The  first  is  like 
laying  only  one  foundation-stone,  and  enlarging  the  edifice 
as  it  goes  up ;  the  other  builda  broad  the  base,  that  the  super- 
structure may  be  firm  and  massive. 

Something  of  this  thought  has  entered  into  the  plan  of  the 
present  work.  While  it  is  the  beginning  of  teaching  that  is 
most  difficult,  it  is  the  begimilng  that  makes  or  mars  all 
that  follows ;  consequently,  reforms  in  teaching,  to  be  effect- 
ive, must  commence  with  the  First  Primary  Year.  iVgain, 
all  teachers,— from  the  lowest  primary  teacher,  who  holds 
the  post  of  honor  (which  is  here  as  elsowhei'O  the  po-st  of 
clanger,  and  therefore  needs  the  most  assistance),  on  down 
to  those  of  the  highest  grammar  grades,  as  well  as  Princi- 
pals, Supervisors  and  Superintendents, — need  to  know  the 
work  which  precedes  and  underhes  every  particle  of  theirs 
and  which  is  necessai*ily  the  most  important  of  any.  Be- 
Bides,  notwithstanding  these  uncontrovertible  facts,  and  the 
etill  more  vital  one,— that  the  minds  of  little  children  are 
too  plastic  and  too  precious  to  bo  iguorantly  dealt  with;  it 
is  nevertheless  true,   that  most  primary  teaching  merits 
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Shakespeare'e  comment,— "Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  re- 
mains behind."  Because  of  all  these  things,  the  lion's  share 
of  these  pag€»  has  been  given  to  the  Ulusti'ation  of  IMrst 
Year  teaching. 

But  there  must  be  a  limit,  even  to  the  largest  book,  hence 
the  work  of  every  branch  could  not  bo  shown  in  aO  the 
grades,  and  the  thought  has  been,  to  use  to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  remaining  space.  A^ccordingly,  as  soon  as  a  branch 
has  been  fully  iUuBtrated  upon  the  two  points  considered, 
viz, :  the  development  of  the  study,  and  the  manner  of  its 
presentation;  it  has  been  dropped  directly,  without  regard 
to  the  grade. 

For  instance  5— Singing,  the  one  purely  aesthetic  branch 
included  iu  the  common-school  curriculum,  is  represented 
only  in  the  First  Tear,  while  Writing  (Penmanship),  Draw- 
ing, and  Clay  Modelling,  the  branches  involving  technical 
training,  are  not  introduced  (except  incidentally)  beyond 
the  Second  Year.  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Writing  (Com- 
position), do  not  appear  after  the  Third  Year,  because,  be- 
yond that  time,  these  neM  not  be  taught  as  separate  stiLdies. 
Botany,  and  Zoology  are  omitted  later,  partly  from  the 
fiict  that  they  have  sdi-eady  been  given  suiflcient  space,  and 
partly  in  order  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  making  the  Natural 
Sciences  spring  from  the  study  of  Geography,  of  which  they 
are  really  an  outgrowth.  Thus,  there  are  but  two  branches, 
Number  and  Greography,  whose  teaching  remains  to  be 
described  in  the  Fourth  Year.  The  result  is,  that  this 
arrangement  fulfills  still  another  purpose,  besides  the  one 
tliat  has  been  mentioned :  it  serves  to  demonstrate  the  con- 
nection of  studies,  and  to  illustrate  the  unity  of  the  work. 
For,  in  the  two  lessons  given  in  the  Section  devoted  to  the 
Fourth  Year's  work,  every  branch  is  really  represented. 
To  wit:  In  the  exercise  which  precedes  the  Arithmetic 
lesson,  are  found  the  following:  Zoology,  Writing,  Spell- 
ing, and  Language;  while  the  chapter  entitled  "Geography 
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and  History, "  compriaes  Drawing  and  Botany,  which  come 
before  the  leason;  GrjTnnnstics  and  Singing  which  prepara 
for  it;  Reading,  Drawing,  Modelhug,  and  Moulding,  which 
are  used  to  aid  in  the  giving  of  it;  besides  the  leseon 
itself  in  Geogi-aphy,  which  involves  History,  Zoology  and 
Botany. 

The  motive,  during  the  Four  Tears  whose  teaching  haB 
been  delineated  in  this  book,  has  been  gi-owth; — all-Bitled, 
symnietrical  growth.  Mentally,  this  has  been  accomplished 
mainly  by  two  moans.  First :  through  the  training  of  the 
ponses,  in  oi"der  that  the  sons©  products— the  material  for 
thought — ^might  be  accurate  and  abundant.  Second;  by  the 
teaching  of  language,  that  the  expression  of  all  thought 
sliould  be  correct  anfi  clear.  These  have  resulted  in  the 
evolution  of  thought,  and  the  development  of  expression. 

Morally,  the  aim  has  been  to  cultivate  the  conscience  and 
educate  the  will.  The  first  was  done,  by  a  prompt  con- 
demnation of  the  wi'ong  and  steady  upholding  of  the  right, 
by  appealing  to  the  best  and  highest  in  child  nature  at  aU 
times,  by  illustration,  by  precept,  and  last  and  most  im- 
r)ortant  of  all,— by  example.  The  education  of  the  wiU  has 
been  carried  on,  by  unceasing  endeavor  to  make  self-contix)! 
habitual,  as  well  as  by  persistent  training  in  all  good 
habits, — the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  habit  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  these  years  of  training,  physically,  has 
been  to  force  into  automatic  action,  all  the  technic  of  the 
work.  So  far  as  this  has  been  brouglit  about,  it  has  been 
effected  first:  through  the  introduction  of  the  element  of 
play;  and  later  on:  by  the  stimulus  of  the  thought  to  be 
expressed  through  the  doing.  Aside  from  the  matter  of 
jiosition  and  carriage,  the  outcome  has  been  skill, — as 
shown  in  Drawing,  Writing,  Bpclling,  etc. 

Thus  these  children  have  been  taught  to  see  and  to  say, 
to  know  and  to  do.     By  means  of  work,— absorbing,  over- 
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GREAT  MOVEMENT 

In  Education. 

Horace  Mann  started  an  Educational  Wave  that  was 
felt  in  every  school-house.  More  than  ten  years  ago 
another  great  movement  began  and  is  now  gathering 
great  force. 

THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 

{SIXTEEN  PAGES    WEEKLY,  $2.00  A    YEAR,) 


AND 


THE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE, 

{SIXTEEN  PAGES,  MONTHLY,  $1.00,) 

are  specially  devoted  to  spreading  the  great  reform  in 
education.  These  papers  are  long  established,  and 
have  a  large  circulation.  They  are  the  best  in  the 
world  ;   they  will   double  any  teacher's   skill  and   power. 
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25  Clinton  Place,  New  York, 
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TREASURE  TROVE, 

For  Young  People. 


A  beautifully  illustrated  monthly,  contain- 
ing twenty   pages, 

ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 

It  delights  the  family ;  it  educates  the  boys 
and  girls ;  it  is  full  of  the  purest,  sweetest, 
and  most  interesting  reading.  It  interests  and 
educates.  The  boys  and  girls  who  read  it  will 
become  well-informed  men  and  women.  In 
its  eighth  year ;  widely  circulated.  It  has  sto- 
ries, poems,  and  dialogues.  The  "Question- 
Box  "  gives  prizes  for  best  answers.  The 
*'  Letter-Box  "  has  bright  letters  from  the 
brightest  boys  and  girls.  Only  fifty  cents  a 
year.  Send  five  cents  for  specimen  copy. 
Agents   wanted   everywhere. 


E.   L.   KELLOGG  &   CO., 

'Educational   PuhlisherSy 
25  Clinton  Place,  New  York. 


